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Writers  of  to-day,  in   England  and  America,  contini 
to  repeat  the  old  parrot  cries ;  they  appear  to  be  wholly 
ignorant  of   the  work  that  hag  been   done  by  Spanish 
critical  historians  and  archseologists.     For  them  Prescott 
is  still  an  authority  on   fifteenth-century  Spain ;   Dahn 
has  said  the  last  word — some  thirty-four  years  ago — on 
the  Virtigothic  kmgdoiu ;  Gayatigos  is  the  only  historian 
they  know  of  touching  the  Saracen  occupation^  though 
lie  wrote  before  the  Revolution  of  18(5S  had  let  light  io^ 
through  the  darkened  windows  of  his  country's  record 
and  he  was  not  even  allowed  to  see  the  Arabic  M.SS. 
the  Eacorial,  because  he  wrote  in  English, 

It  is  especially  in  regard  to  the  earlier  times,  for 
fastance  those  of  the  Moorish  invasion  and  conquest,  on 
which  the  laboura  of  men  like  Don  Eduardo  Saavedra 
have  thrown  so  much  light,  that  this  complaint  may  w^ith 
justice  be  made.  But  it  is  also  true  of  later  periods ; 
indeed  Spain,  which  had  so  much  interest  for  the  genera- 
tion  which  had  lived  through  the  Peninsular  War,  and 
for  it«  successor,  has  been  unaccountably  neglected  by 
English  writers  during  the  last  fifty  years.  ^M 

It  was  a  curiously  complex  character  which  was^ 
manifested  by  the  Spanish  people  when,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  find  them  ground 
down  under  their  alien  rulers,  with  a  feeble,  though 
amiable,  king  completely  in  the  hands  of  his  contemptible 
Wife  and  her  paramour,  Godoy ;  the  heir  to  the  throne 
at  one  moment  conspiring  again-^t  hi^  father,  at  another 
grovelling  in  a  feigned  repentance  and  betritying  his  fellow 
conspirators,  to  shield  himself,  more  base  and  false  than  it 
is  possible  to  conceive,  and  yet  the  idol  of  the  people,  who 
credited  him  with  every  virtue  because  they  saw  in  him 
a  saviour  from  the  disgrace  which  overhung  the  court. 
The  state  of  ignorance  was  appalling.  For  four  centuries 
Spain  had  been  ground  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion^  every  impulse  to  enlightenment  trodden  under  foot, 
and  the  grossest  euperetition  not  only  encouraged  but 
actually  enforced  under  cruel  conditions.  Such  was  the 
country  which  Charles  IV  left  when  he  and  hia  ignoble 
son,  in  whose  favour  he  had  abdicated,  became  prisoners 
to  Napoleon^  and  the  nation  rose,  in  spite  of  its  treacheroua , 
rulers,  in  defence  of  country  and  liberty. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  first  sixty-eight  years   of 
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ai&eteentli  ceatory  in  Spam  were  years  of  a  oonttnuous 
fight  for  Ubeity  and  light,  a  fight  which  ofteD  seemed  bo 
tkmotate\y  hopeieas  that  one  stands  amaased  at  the  per- 
tntanee  of  her  sons,  who,  cajoled,  hetrajedr  murderedt 
and  courted  by  turns,  as  the  powers  of  darkness  gained 
the  apper  hatid  or  were  compelled  to  give  way,  still  held 
cm,  fresh  figfators  closing  the  ranks  as  their  comrades  fell, 
vnlii  at  laot^  in  a  hloodleee  rex^olution,  they  gained  their 
TmniVmi       Mach  exaggeration  and  many  grievotui  mis- 
taken wre  still  to  come ;  but  aft>er  the  trial  of  one  elected 
mooafch  and  the  absurd  republic.  <»  hii^h  made  the  <<ountry 
foratraiethe  laaghiner-stock  of  Europe,  the  restoration 
of  iilfon.'ao  XU,  by  the  choice  of  hii«  p€H>ple,  brought  at 
laM  settled  government,  resulting  in  an  advance  in  eduea- 
tifln,  ooRuneroe,  and  industry,  which  give  the  happiest 
jninuee  for  the  future. 

A  good  history  of  Spain  has  be«n  very  moeh  wanted, 
aad  perliaps  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  man  in 
iveiy  vay  better  fitted  to  undertake  the  tA^k  than  (he 
late  Mr  Batier  Clarke,  whi>^  work,  chough  publl.'^hed 
pnsthuniouaiy.  has  had  the  beneBt  of  much  loving  care, 
fai  its  passage  Lhrongfa  the  press,  from  some  of  the  many 
triends  wiK>  moom  his  untimely  death.  Although  his 
ij  fthinfT  are  strongly  conservative,  and  be  carries 
kb  EngUsh  pr&judlc««  more  than  once  into  the  widely 
ditTering  politics  of  a  ooantry  which  had  for  long  nothing 
good  U>  oonserre,  and  whose  only  hope  for  life  lay  in  a 
against  absolutisra  and  its  accompanying  ignor- 
his  jad^ments  are,  with  few  exceptions,  fair  and 
jnt;  and  it  woold  be  difficult  to  find  within  the  compass 
of  so  small  a  book  a  truer  picture  of  the  period  eon- 
Ottned.  We  shall,  however,  ^1  attention  to  one  or  two 
esse*  in  which  the  author  ^^years  to  have  aeeepted  the 
visws  oC  profaafaly,  personal  friend!*  too  much  affected  by 
the  pniitiral  feuds  which  are  so  conunoo  in  Spain  to  be 
^£aJr  }adgea  of  the  eharacters  of  those  opposed  to  them, 
la  «  short'  aod  naturally  somewhat  breafcUeos  intro- 
diapier,  Mr  Butler  Clarke  eoTcm  the  gnmnd 
the  time  of  Philip  V  aiOO)  to  the  rastoffatioB  of 
Perdinaiid  VII  in  18U  ;  but  it  mu^t  be  said  that  the  sum- 
ssry,  short  as  it  is,  is  mat^terly.  The  Peoinsulsr  War, 
the  period  of  Spanish  history  best  known  to  Engiish 
[  to  a  great  extent  taken  as  road;  but  the 
m  2 
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author  briefly  showe  the  condition  to  which  the  peopl 
iiad  been  reduced  by  their  alien  rulers,  beginning  witl 
Charles  I  (the  Emperor  Charles  V),  who  inti-oduced  abeo- 
lutiscu  into  the  country  by  doing  away  with  its  ancient 
Coi't^s  and  all  other  guarantees,  and  t^ubstituting  his  per- 
sonal decrees,  without  any  consent  of  the  people.  He^y 
wa9  followed  so  closely  in  this  policy  by  his  succea8or4^| 
that  during  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Cortos 
of  Castile  only  met  six  times,  and  then  were  only  allowed 
to  confirm  the  personal  mandates  of  the  monarch  already 
lu  force.  It  18  well  to  remember,  in  this  connexion,  that 
the  plea  of  legitimacy  or  divine  right  put  forward  by  Don 
Carlos  and  hts  successors  iHssts  solely  on  such  a  personal 
mandate  of  Philip  IV,  wherein  he  attempted  to  set  aside 
the  law  of  succession,  endeared  to  the  people  by  the 
memory  of  three  great  queens—a  mandate  never  sanc^ 
tioned  by  the  Cortes,  and  annulled  by  Charles  IV. 


Looking  back  over  the  whole  history  of  the  countryi| 
with   the  aid   of   the   critical  writers   of  to-day,  one 
justified  in  asking  whether  the  extraordinary  deterioro 
tion  in  the  character  of  the  people,  which  made  them" 
such  an  easy  prey  to  the  tyranny  and  extortion  of  the 
Crown  and  the  Church  in  the  eighteenth  century,  may 
not  be  ascribed  to  the  mixture  of  races  which  took  place      i 
after  the  completion  of  the  reconquest,  when  the  warlikdfl 
and  independent  northern  people  were  amalgamated  with^* 
the  Mozfirabes,  who  had  tamely  submitted  to  the  Saracens, 
and  had  to  a  great  extent  intermarried  and  formed  a 
mixed  race,  largely  impregnated  with  Arab   blood,  anc 
that  at  a  time  when  the  Saracens  themselves  had  become 
degenerate  and  feeble. 

The  introduction  of  the  Burgundian  Court  traditioz 
by  Charles  I,  with  its   immense   and  useless  crowd 
hangers-on,  led  to  shameless  corruption,  which  was  barely' 
swept  away  even  in  the  great  revolution  ;  this  corruption 
iimong  the  official  class  hs^  been  the  worst  bane  of  the 
country  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and   dies  hard  even 
now»      *Here/   says    Galdos,   perhaps    the    most    popular 
writer  of  the  day  in   Spain,   and   one  who   knows   his 
countrymen  ae  scarcely  any  other  does,  *the  people  do 
not  know  what  an  idea  is ;  only  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ments of  love  for  their  land  and  of  God  can  move  thei 
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To  f^peak  to  them  in  any  other  language  is  to  waste 
words/  It  was  only  when  Spain  was  invaded  and  her 
crown  annexed  that  the  heart  of  the  jieoplo  was  touched, 
and  they  rose  as  one  man  and  sacrifi-:?ed  all  that  they 
possessed  to  free  their  beloved  land  from  t!ie  hated 
'Intruder.'  Ihiring  the  disgraeeful  captivity  of  Ferdinand 
Vl_l»  ideas  among  the  more  cultivated  classes  had  moved 
more  quickly.  The  Cortes  of  Cadiz  was  a  loyal  attempt 
to  introduce  a  government  somewhat  in  accordance  vpith 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  The  constitution  of  1812  was  not 
one  to  arouse  admiration  in  the  minds  of  practical  poli- 
ticians of  a  later  d/iy;  but  it  stood  for  liberty,  and  it 
became  as  much  a  rallying-cry  to  one-half  of  the  nation 
as  'King  and  Religion*  was  to  the  other.  The  great 
revolution  had  begun  which  it  took  nenily  sixty  years 
to  bring  to  fruition. 

This  then  was  the  country  to  which  Ferdinand,  *a 
master  of  dissimulation '  and  a  man  without  a  »park  of 
honour,  returned.  He  was  to  rule  over  a  p(?opIo  already 
widely  differing  from  that  which  he  had  left  a  few 
years  before,  though  it  is  perhaps  an  overstatement 
to  Moy  that  *old  Spain  fell  with  the  French  invasion, 
undermined  by  the  reforms  of  Charles  111/  FerJinand 
quickly  lost  the  title  of  '  Well- beloved,'  as  his  people  dis- 
covered that  he  broke  every  promise  as  soon  as  mndojand 
kept  faith  -wnth  no  one.  The  wholesale  arrest  of  al  1  1  he 
prominent  Liberals  and  the  members  of  the  Cortes  of 
Cadiz,  and  evon  of  the  secretaries  of  State,  on  the 
morrow  of  the  day  on  which  he  had  publicly  promised 
to  ffummon  Cortes,  and  had  said,  '  I  hate  and  abhor 
despotism ;  the  intelligence  of  Europe  no  longer  suffers 
iti'was  only  a  foretaste  of  the  methods  which  he  intended 
to  purstie.  The  expatriation  of  twelve  thousand  of  the 
Mosefinos* — -those  who  had  accepted  Joseph  Bonaparte 
ae  king^was  perhaps  not  an  unpopular  step;  but  his 
faithful  people  found  that  they  were  actually  in  a  much 
worse  plight  than  when  Godoy  had  been  master,  and  their 
liberties  were  further  thmi  ever  from  being  protected. 

Perhaps  the  only  thing  that  could  be  said  in  Ferdi- 
nand's favour—and  it  certainly  contributed  to  the  more 
favourable  judgment  which  he  bus  received  in  later  days 
—is  that  he  never  fell  under  the  influence  of  a  favourite. 
Hii*  profound  contempt  for  the  adidators  and  tirae-aervers 
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Tirho  surrounded  him  was.  if  possible,  greater  than  that 
felt  for  them  by  his  people.  He  treated  them  like  dogs, 
giving  them  tit-bits  when  he  felt  inclined,  and  kicking 
them  aside  when  his  mood  changed*  Nor  was  he  any 
better  with  his  Tninisters ;  and,  though  they  were  only 
five  in  number  at  any  one  time,  no  leas  than  thirty  came 
and  Tvent  in  the  sis  years  from  1814  to  1820,  many  of 
them  having  been  raised  from  the  lowest  ranks  and  being 

no  way  fitt-ed  for  their  posts.  It  seemed  as  if » in  his 
onic  humour,  he  liked  to  make  official  position  aa 
ntemptible  as  possible,  and  himself  to  cast  ridicule  on 
the  idea  of  government  of  any  kind.  Meanwhile  *a  new 
generation  was  grooving  up,  schooled  by  harsh  oppression 
to  a  fanaticism  in  the  o^nse  of  liberty  as  exaggerated  as 
that  of  their  opponents  in  regard  to  absolutism,'  The 
country  was,  to  all  appearance,  coAved  into  quiescence ;  but 
the  exiles  were  learnings  chiefly  in  England,  what  liberty 
under  a  settled  constitutional  government  might  h&. 

Between  1814  and  1820  no  less  than  thirteen  attempts 
at  revolution  took  plave.  That  with  which  the  name  of 
Riego  ie  ossociatod  (in  1820)  wa«  important  enough  tgJ 
bring  the  King,  who  was  as  great  a  coward  as  a  huUy,  to 
his  kn^es ;  >uid  Ferdinand  took  the  oath  to  observe  the 
constitution,  an  oath  which  be  had  never  any  intention 
of  keeping,  and  which  he  broke  as  soon  as  was  practicable. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  between  this  period  and  that  of 
1S24,  known  as  '  The  Terror.*  when  the  King  vfsa  rescued 
by  French  bayonets  from  the  handiit  of  his  own  subjects^ 
he  had  good  reason  to  complain.  It  is  scarcely  a  matter 
for  wonder — for  the  same  law^  govern  all  popular  revolt 
against  persistent  tyranny ;  and  we  have  an  object-lesson 
before  us  in  Rui^ia  to-day— that  there  was  gross  exag- 
geration in  the  swing  of  the  pendulam,  that  many  and 
often  deplorable  nii.stakes  were  made.  The  traditions  of 
self -government,  onc^  so  marked  in  the  northern  king 
dom,  had  been  complet-ely  lost  after  the  amalgamatio: 
with  the  south ;  and  gradn^y  the  party  which  called 
iteelf  *  Exaitado,'  otherwise  the  extreme  Radicals,  anxious 
to  pull  down  without  the  least  idea  of  how  to  butld  up, 
had  gained  the  upper  hand  over  the  '  Doceanistae '  or 
moderate  constitution^ists,  the  supportens  of  the  oon- 
atitution  of  1812. 

Riego  is  remembered  chiefly  from  the  hymn  which 
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hiff  natne^  a.nd*  &»  the  Spanish  Maraeillaise,  is  still 
in  tiiziee  of  popaJar  excitement.  He  was  a  poor 
aWtare  at  beet;  and  in  the  wholesale  slaughter  with 
vhich  the  King,  Tvho  had  sworn  to  shed  no  hlood,  revenged 
himself,  an  abject  recantation  was  a  fitting  end  to  a 
career  whicb  had  ranch  audacity  but  littlo  nobleness 
about  it.  Tlie  reaction  was  tremendous.  The  moment 
that  Preiicb  arms  put  power  into  Ferdinand's  hands, 
all  the  sycophant  hangers-on  of  the  Court  came  forth  in 
baste  to  avenge:  their  own  indignities;  and  the  climax 
wuKAchcd  when  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  Spanish 
people  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the  butcher  Galomarde, 
ttIio  remain ©<i  Minister  of  Grace  and  Justice,  in  a  regime 
where  neitlier  grace  nor  justice  was  to  be  had,  until  a 
short  time  bofore  the  death  of  Ferdinand  in  183.%  On 
tiie  other  Kand^  the  provocation  of  the  people  fi-om  1814 
to  1820  had  been  terrible  i  and  the  King  was  now  only 
flipported  by  the  fawning  sycophants  who  fostered  his 
ticeeand  acclaimed  his  most  tyrannous  and  dishonourable 
iwts  for  the  &ake  of  filling  their  own  pockets.  'Viva 
Pemantlo  y  vamos  robando '  was  the  motto  ascribed  to 
them  by  their  countrymen  with  their  usual  faculty  for 
pnUang  truth  into  a  nutshell. 

The  part  borne  by  the  French  during  the  nineteenth 
century  was  not  such  as  to  recommend  them  to  a  singu- 
lariy  proud  and  independent  people ;  the  outrageous 
ioTasioa  and  attempted  annexation  of  the  country  in 
180S,  and  the  wholesale  robbery  of  all  the  treasures  of  art 
as  well  as  of  money*  which  they  attempted  to  carry  off 
when  at  last  driven  across  the  frontier  in  1815,  had 
idienated  Spanish  sympathies.  The  second  invasion  in 
1^3,  carried  out  by  100,000  *  sons  of  St  Louis '  to  save  the 
throne  of  Spain  for  the  descendants  of  Henry  IV,  with 
the  coontenauce  of  the  Holy  Alliance^  made  them  the 
most  loathed  of  all  nations  to  the  patriotic  Spaniard; 
and  it  was  by  French  bayonets  atone  that  the  king  was 
enabled  to  inaugurate  the  '  Reign  of  Terror'  which  followed 
on  thi*  interference.  Ferdinand  VII  was  for  long  pro- 
tected from  his  own  subjects  by  French  guards  in  Spanish 
pay.  To  such  a  pass  had  the  *  Well-beloved '  been  brought 
in  something  like  nine  years  of  misrule. 

For  several  years,  during  *  the  Calomardian 
had  been  called,  Spain  was  little  better  than  a  i 
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house.     In  eighteen  days  1 12  executions  took  place  ;  ant 
with  the  aid  of  the  ferocious  courts-raartial*  the  work  ol 
'wholesale   butchery  and    proscription  went  on»  in   spit 
of  the  protests  of  even  the  French  and  Russian  anibaa 
sadors.      The  death  penalty  was  inflicted  for   the   mos 
trivial  acti.     Richard  Ford,  then  living  at  Seville, 
in  his  letters  of  the  horror  felt  on  all  sides  at  the  execu- 
tion there  of  a  lady  whose  only  offence  was  that  a  Libers 
banner  had  been  found  in  her  house,  and  that  she  refuaet 
to  give  up  the  names  of  any  persons  implicated  in  thig' 
helnouH  offence. 

Riego'fl  execution  was  to  be  expected  ;  but  the  official 
murder  of  the  brave  and  blameless  Juan  Martin,  *  el 
Empecinado,*  who  had  shared  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
triumphal  entry  into  Madrid,  filled  all  Europe  with  disgust. 
The  worst  horrors  of  the  Inquisitiou  paled  before  the 
revengeful  atrocities  of  the  king  and  his  trusted  ministers. 
Spain,  or  rather  its  crown»  lost  the  respect  of  all  civilised 
nations ;  she  Tvas  treated  with  contempt  by  all,  and  openly 
flouted.  Ignorance  was  once  more  fostered  as  precious 
to  the  nation;  universities  and  clubs  were  closed;  and 
sorne  idea  of  the  state  of  the  country  may  he  found  in 
the  '  loyal '  address  from  the  University  of  Cervera,  which 
began,  •  Par  from  us  the  dangerous  novelty  of  thinking  I ' 

At  last  Ferdinand  was  forced  to  take  some  notice  of 
the  remonstranr-es  of  his  own  royalist  subjects,  hacked 
by  the  whole  of  the  diplomatic  body.  He  stopped  the 
courts- mart iaU  dismissed  the  ferocious  Minister  of  War, 
General  Aymondi»  and  mad©  believe  to  grant  an  amnesty* 
which,  however,  was  easily  broken  under  pretended  dis- 
coveries of  plots  and  secret  societies.  But  Ferdinand's 
new  phase,  somewhat  resembling  moderation,  did  not 
suit  the  Church,  Under  the  special  patronage  of  the 
Hishop  of  Osma  was  formed  '  The  Society  of  the  Exter- 
minating AugeU'  with  branches  in  every  part  of  Spain. 
Its  objects  may  be  guessed  from  its  name ;  and,  when 
Ferdinand  himself  grew  tired  of  slaughter  and  would 
have  drawn  breath,  these  exterminating  fiends  began  to 
turn  their  eyes  to  Don  Carlos,  as  a  '  better  Catholic^W 
Under  the  leadership  of  Georges  Bessieres,  a  Frenchman*'" 
nn  ex-republican,  they  rose  against  the  king  in  favour  of 
his  brother;  and  Ferdinand  had  an  opportunity,  which 
he   thoroughly  enjoyed,  of  shooting  down  some  of  hh 


erstwhiie  supporters.  In  Cataluna,  while  the  slaughter 
had  been  going  on,  Don  Carlos  de  Espafia,  also  a  French- 
m&Q.  had  gone  abt^olutely  mad  Id  his  cmeltiea^  and  had 
danced  ^th  joy  before  his  victims  as  they  were  butchered 
in  batches.  It  is  not  strange  that,  when  opportunity 
offered,  he  paid,  by  a  cruel  death  at  the  hands  of  bis 
guards,  for  his  wholesale  murders  of  innocent  people. 

From  this  time  the  '  Apost61ico3,*  as  they  were  called, 
n-preeented  bigotry  greater  than  that  of  Ferdinand — who 
in  fact  was  never  vmder  the  thumb  of  the  Church — 
and  aa  abeolutism  w^hich  went  beyond  that  of  '  el  Rev 
Absolato  *  himself.  It  was  in  fact  theocracy  rampant, 
sod  made  no  secret  of  its  hope  of  restoring  the  *  Holy 
(NBee '  in  all  its  vigour.  Two  parties  now  divided  Spain, 
and  to  this  day  may  almost  be  said  to  divide  her — the 
Cfanrch  and  the  nation.  So  complete  was  the  ascendency 
orer  the  mass  of  the  people  exercised  by  the  Church  and 
cbp  CroTvn  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  that  the  cry 
with  vrhich  Ferdinand  was  acclaimed  on  his  return  from 
his  captivity  in  France  was  the  strange  one  of  '  Viva  el 
Rey!  Muere  la  Nacion  ! '  Surely  it  is  the  first  time  in 
histery  that  a  people  has  been  taught  to  pray  for  its  o-wn 
dcstrnction.  it  was,  however,  impressed  upon  the  ignor- 
an!  manses  by  their  clerical  leaders  that  only  in  the 
^ai?^iltitG  despotism  of  Church  and  King  could  they  hope 
^H»  find  salvation.  Now  even  Ferdinand  himself  was  not 
^Hcspot  enough  for  the  *  Apostoltcos  * ;  and  their  hopes 
^Bbntred  in  Don  Carlo^^  who  was  far  more  bigoted  than 
^Bi'^  brother,  and,  so  long  as  Ferdinand  had  been  without 
^■wiildren,  was  heir  to  the  throne. 

It  must  be  understood,  however,  that,  in  thus  speaking 
j  of  the  Chorch,  we  mean  only  the  tyranny  of  theocriLcy, 
^fipaniardd  are  now,  as  thoy  have  ever  been,  naturally 
^Kellgious ;  and  the  desire  of  even  the  most  violent  anti- 
^^Uericals  is  to  see  their  Church  purified,  not  swept  away. 
^Hn  no  oountr>'  do  the  pure,  the  earnest,  and  the  self- 
^Bftcrificing  priests,  of  whom  there  are  many,  receive  more 
^^t-rtl  respect  and  even  admiration  from  men  who»  perhaps 
vrithoat  ackno'wl edging  it>  do  not  receive  the  doctrines 
their  Church  quite  as  they  are  preached  to  them.  H 
good  {they  think)  for  women  and  children  to  * 
id  so  long  &s>  the  grossest  forms  of  superstitioi} 
(aught  them,  and  the  lives  of  the  clergy  are  ucrf 
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tradiction  to  the  principled  of  Christianity,  the  men  fc 
the  most  part,  now  as  ever,  support  the  Church  loyally. 

Towards  the  end  of  his  life,  Ferdinand  tried  by  some 
small  concessions  to  conciliate  the  Liberals.  He  foresaw 
the  trouble  which  was  likely  to  arise  from  hie  brother's 
pretensions  to  the  throne  if  he  should  not  have  a  son  ; 
already,  after  much  vacillation^  be  had  proclaimed  his 
infant  daughter,  Isabel,  then  only  three  years  old.  as  his 
sueccssor  under  the  regency  of  her  mother.  The  King  s 
two  younger  brothers,  Don  Francisco  de  Paula  and  Don 
Sebastian,  duly  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  their  young 
niece  at  the  magnificent  ceremony  in  the  church  of  San 
Jeronimo  del  Prado  in  .June  1833;  Don  Carlos^  who  con- 
sidered himself  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne,  but  who 
may  be  more  truly  looked  upon  as  the  nominee  of  the 
•  Apostolicos '  and  the  '  Exterminating  Angel,'  refuse 
and  was  allowed  to  retire  to  Portugal. 

With  the  death  of  Ferdinand  in  the  following  Se| 
tember  the  storm  broke.  Criatina,  the  Queen-mother? 
was  young,  beautiful,  clever  in  many  ways,  and  had  much 
personal  charm ;  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  chivalrot 
sons  of  Spain  gathered  round  her  and  her  child.  SI 
alone  of  three  successive  Queens  had  exercised  any  influ- 
ence over  the  despotic  old  King,  and  that  in  the  interests 
ol  clemency ;  she  atone  had  produced  heirs  to  the  crown, 
Although  this  young  Queen — as  was  only  known  much 
later — a  very  few  months  after  the  death  of  the  King,  was 
legally,  though  privately,  married  to  the  sergeant  of  the 
guard  who  had  taken  her  fancy^  and  bore  him  six  children, 
the  marriage  wa^  kept  so  quiet  that  very  few  knew  the 
facts  ]  and  this  secrecy  caused  a  good  deal  of  scandal  to 
be  associated  with  her  name.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever, that  she  was  other  than  a  faithful  -wife  to  hor 
low-born  husband ;  and  none  of  the  deplorable  scandals 
which  disgraced  the  life  of  her  daughter  gathered  round 
Crist  ina's  name.  The  Queen-Regent  was  thrown  perforce 
into  the  arms  of  the  Liberals,  who  had  been  fighting 
absolutism  since  the  beginning  of  the  century ;  and^^ 
though  she  was  by  no  means  always  pleased  with  he^H 
associates,  and  made  many  attempts  to  choose  her  friends 
among  the  Conservative  section  of  her  supporters,  she_ 
was  carried  forward,  often  against  her  will,  until  she  ' 
eventually  forced,  by  the  revolt  of  the  sergeants  of 
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guard  at  La  Granja,  to  take  the  oath,  so  ofton  taken  aud 
broken  by  her  husband,  to  the  Constitution  of  1812. 

Meanwliile  her  first  ministerf  Zea  Berniudez,  to  whose 
firmness  at  the  death  of  the  King  she  owed  her  Regency* 
had  g'iven  way  to  Martinez  de  la  Rosa,  who  is  chiefly 
known  as  author  of  the  '  Royal  Statute,'  a  form  of  baatard 
constitution  which  satisfied  no  party ;  and  the  rising  of 
La  Granja  had  for  its  main  object  to  get  rid  of  the  objeC' 
tionable  compromise*  The  eve  of  the  meeting  of  the  Cortes 
summoned  under  this  statute  -was  stained  by  one  of  those 
mob  crimes  which  have  not  been  frequent  in  8paiu,  but 
which  showed  the  hatred  of  priestly  dictation  which 
already  animated  the  masses.  Cholera  had  broken  out  in 
Madrid  ;  and  the  monks  proclaimed  it  as  a  judgment  from 
heaven  for  the  sins  of  the  Liberak.  The  mob,  however, 
frenzied  by  fear,  believed  that  the  friars  had  poisoned 
e  wells  and  so  caused  the  plague.  The  convents  were 
broken  into  by  the  rioters  and  nearly  a  hundred  Jesuits 
and  other  Regulars  wore  murdered. 

The  Cortes  had  met  on  July  24,  1834 ;  and  its  first  act 
had  been  formally  and  unanimously  to  exclude  Don 
Carlos  from  the  throne.  Thus  began  the  great  struggle 
which  was  to  steep  the  country  in  the  blood  of  her  sons, 
and  to  horrify  the  civilised  world  by  its  barbarities  for  so 
many  years.  It  had  its  centre  iu  the  Basque  provinces, 
with,  at  times^  a  portion  of  Cataluiia,  Valencia,  and 
Aragon.  It  was  practically  brought  to  a  close  when 
Espartero  succeeded  in  convincing  the  Basques  that  their 
beloved  fueroft  (special  rights)  were  safer  in  the  hands  of 
the  Regency  than  in  those  of  Don  Carlos*  For  these 
they  bad   been  lighting   rather  than  for  the   brother  of 

erdinand  VIL  It  is  unnecefisary  to  go  into  the  details 
of  this  disastrous  struggle.  The  names  of  the  leaders  on 
both  aides — Zumalac^rreg^i,  Cabrera,  Merino,  EspoK  y 
Mina,  and  others  —  became  bywords  for  cruelty  and 
brutality,  a  brutality  so  great  that  the  British  ambas- 
sador intervened  and  obtained  what  was  known  aa  the 
'  Elliot  Agreement,"  by  which  prisoners  of  war  were  to  be 

ixempted  from  ^'holesale  murder.  But,  if  this  agreement 
was  observed  at  all,  it  was  only  for  a  time ;  and  the 
horrible  scenes  were  continued^  perhaps  with  aggravation. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  so-called  *  Court  of  Charles  V/  jealousy, 
corruption,  and  intrigue  reigned  as  absolutely  as  they  had 
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ever  done  in  that  of  his  brother  ;  and  a  good  objeet-lessc 
was  given  to  the  rest  of  Spain  of  what  might  be  expect 
should  Don  Carlos  succeed.  It  was  during  this  civil  wb 
that  we  first  hear  of  Espartero  and  Mendizabal,  wl 
afterwards  became  80  famous.  The  first  was  the  brilliant' 
soldier  who  brought  the  war  to  an  end»  and  became  the 
most  popular  man  in  Spain,  and  eventually  Kegent;  the 
second,  after  having  made  some  reputation  on  the  London 
Stock  Exchange  aa  a  financier,  formed  the  notion  that  he 
could  Tvithdraw  his  country  from  it«  disastrous  financial 
condition  by  confiscating  the  enormous  wealth  of  the 
Church.  It  was  in  the  Cortes  of  18HI  that  the  Exaltadoa 
and  a  body  of  deputies  of  more  or  less  uncertain  politicjs, 
except  that  they  were  Liberals,  took  the  name  of  '  Pro- 
gressistos,'  which  became  very  prominent  in  later  times, 
the  other  side  being  known  as  'Moderados';  but,  as 
Antonio  Gallenga,  than  whom  there  has  been  no  better- 
informed  critic,  eays^  *  there  was  about  as  much  modera- 
tion in  one  party  as  there  was  liberalism  in  the  other.' 

Into  the  history  of  the  ever-shifting  Ministries,  with 
their  vacillating  policies,  it  is  impossible  to  enter.  The 
Koyai  Statute  was  disliked  by  all ;  and  the  Constitution 
of  1812  became  again  the  excuse  for  plots  and  risings  all 
over  the  country.  The  Queen-Regent's  relations  with 
the  low-bom  man,  whom  few  knew  to  be  her  husband, 
placed  her  in  the  false  position  which  later  led  to  her 
resignation.  She  was  at  all  tintaes  fond  of  power  and  of 
place ;  she  must  have  lost  both  bad  her  marriage  been 
made  public ;  she  preferred  the  sacrifice  of  her  reputation. 
At  this  time,  when  the  revolt  of  the  sergeants  (1830) 
had  made  her  practically  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  her 
own  guard,  Quesada,  a  convert  from  Liberalism  (perhaps 
rather  from  jealousy  than  from  anymore  worthy  motive)^ 
and  a  firm  defender  of  the  Regent,  paid,  by  a  horrible  deatllH 
at  the  hands  of  a  Madrid  mob,  for  the  hatred  he  hjid 
earned-  George  Borrow  gives  a  thrilling  description  of 
his  holding  back  the  mob  in  the  Puerta  del  Sol  by  his 
magnificent  courage  alone  ;  perhaps,  had  he  not  subse- 
quently fled  and  attempted  to  hide  himself,  the  final 
tragedy  might  have  been  avoided.  The  success  of  this 
rebellion  put  absolute  power  into  the  hands  of  the  Pro^^ 
gresaistas,  and  led  to  the  Constitution  of  1837— a  meaaud^| 
that  has  earned  the  approbation  of  subsequent  politicians, 
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exeeptzD^  Otoovas  del  Castillo  himself*  At  thn 
9d  was  formgd  the  Qcmdraple  Allianrc  between 
FraDce,  Sp&in^  and  Portugal ;  its  object  was  to 
■mimt  the  liberal  tnonarchies  of  tbe  two  latter oonntries 
agailvt  Dqo  Ctekw  of  Spain  and  Dotn  lOgnel  of  PortogaU 
tedi  ci  tbem  alMolniiata.  The  domestic  politaee  of  Spain 
daring  the  next  t^renty  years  may  be  stunined  up  as  one 
kn^  ^rar  to  the  knife  between  the  partisans  of  Espartero 
ttDdKarrsez. 

To  ihe^e  two  men  we  vaay  apply  an  excellent  fvimark 
tnadebj  Mr  Butler  Clarke  in  gumming  up  the  character 
of  Fenfinand  VXL  After  pomting  out  that  it  is  now  &a 
naeCMaary  to  be  on  guard  against  the  traditionalists^  who 
vosld  m*^^  Ferdinand  appear  the  uuselfiah  and  well-nigh 
Iwraie  defender  of  the  ancient  institutions  of  Spain,  as 
the  Liberals,  w^bo  paint  him  as  an  'Lnhaman 
\  he  goes  on  to  say :  *  Yet  bo  plainly  is  the  manV 
<fanraeiea>  written  in  his  acts  that  mistake  seems  tm- 
powfble^  and  ereii  this  short  paragraph  snperflTious.' 
If  this  sent(nioe»  as  it  stands,  be  applied  to  tbe  two  men 
who  practically  ruled  Spain  during  the  twenty  years  after 
1837*  tlte  reader  will  obtain  a  truer  conception  of  their 
LpectiTe  characters  and  of  their  places  in  the  history  of 
country  than  by  taking  on  trust  the  strangely  in- 
t  labeU  which  this  author  attaches  to  the  rival 
leaders.  It  is  diMcult  to  see  why  the  excuses  and  apolo- 
pes  made  for  the  wholesale  brutalities  of  Narvaez  are 
not  equally  applicable  to  Calomarde  ;  and,  from  the  first 
mention  of  his  rivalry  with  Espartero,  when  Nar^aez  was 
Donvicted  of  rebellion  and  of  treachery  after  hts  attempt 
to  seize  3£adrid,  the  narrative  of  his  deeds  in  the  pages  of 
this  book  is  entirely  at  variance  with  the  praises  which 
the  author  heape  on  him.  This  attitude  ig  all  tbe  more 
remarkable  in  view  of  the  fact  that  for  Espartero — a 
man  who  has  always  had  the  reapect,  and  generally  the 
admbation,  of  all  but  his  most  rabid  political  enemies, 
!6r  his  transparent  honesty  and  patriotism,  who  retired, 
'as  did  Amadeo,  sick  of  the  self-seeking  and  corruption  of 
politicians,  and  who  refused  to  be  either  military  dictator 
or  kingi  w^hen  either  office  was  in  his  hand — Mr  Butler 
Clarke  has  nothing  but  contempt,  Ue  almost  seetus  to 
grudge  him  his  incorruptibility,  and  never  loses  an  oppor- 
tunity of  casting  ridicule  upon  him  with  a  persistence 
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nearly  akin  to  prejudice.     The  recorded  acts  of  the  t\ 
men  are  siifficieut  to  define,  without  the  necessity  of  cor 
ment,  the  characters  under  which  their  names  will 
down  to  posterity- 

Undoubtedly   the    most   epoch-making   event   of  thi 
period  was  the  action  of  Toreno'a  Ministry  in  making"  w« 
upon  the  Church  by  expelling  the  Jesuits  and  confisc 
ing  the  property  of  the  aociety  in  1835.     Mendizjibal^ 
Basque,  was  Toreno'a  Finance  Minister.      The  ideal 
Mendizabal    was    'material    prosperity   and    conilnercifi 
activity';  his   bugbear  was  the  clergy.     'He  saw  Spaii 
bleeding   to   death   for   lack   of    nioney  .  .  •  while   tt 
vast  estates  of  the  Church  lay  idle,  seemingly  within  hi^ 
grasp,'    Accordingly  he  tHed  to  grasp  them,  but  with  onlyj 
partial  success  at  the  time ;  to  this  burning  question,  Vl^M 
fact,  he  owed  his  fall.     Confiscation  is  an  ugly  word  ;  and^l 
though  at  times  like  these  it  may  be  the  true  and  only 
policy,  it  naturally  arouses  the  strongest  opposition,  not 
only  from  the  rigid  Conservative,  but  also  from  many  men 
of  Liberal  tendencies.     Eventually  good  came  from  tli© 
breaking-up    of    the   monasteries   and    the   letting-in   of 
light  to  the  dark  places  ;  but  there  were  many  yeai*e  of 
friction  and  much  wounding  of  honest  consciences  befot 
the  advantages  could  be  seen. 

The  Constitution  of  1S37*  though  somewhat  of  a  com- 
promise, was  favourably  received  by  all  parties.    With  its 
advent^  and  with  Espartero  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment, began  the  long  party  war  between  the  Progressistae 
and   the   Moderados,    or   rather  between    Espart«ro  and 
Narvaoz,  the  former  no  statesman*  as  events  proved,  and 
lacking  in  civil  life  the  great  qualities  which  hod  mac 
him  such  a  splendid  soldier,  but  conspicuously  honest  am 
patriotic  ;  the  latter  astute,  unscrupulous  and  determined, 
a  martinet  in  politics  &s  he  wa,s  In  the  army  and  every 
other  phai^o  of  iife«  ^J 

The   end  of  Cnstina^s  Regency  was  somewhat  disa»4| 
trous ;  ^he   fell   more  and   more  under  the  sway  of  the 
party  she  disliked,  and  the  still  closely-kept  secret  of  her^ 
marriage   falsified  her  position.     At  length,  in  Octoberfl 
1840,   she   resigned   and  retired   to   intrigue   in   France, 
leaving  the  young  Queen,  then  ten  years  old,  in  charge 
of  Quintana,  the   poet,   a  Liberal  of   the  old  school,  as 
governor.     Espartero  became  ruler  of  Spain,  and  wos  \uf 
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and   Louis    Philippe,  which  wa«  iiitqadad  to 
Crown  of  SpaiD  to  the  aoA  of  tbe  hUher,  a 
The  Qaeeiit  whose  t^nipenunent  maltj 
ease,  was  deliberately  aacrifioed  bj  be 
a  Dkarnage  with  a  potiy  weakliag  who  bad  aotftiBic  to 
recoinmeDd  him  to  a  girl  of  ber  high  sport 
pbfsique,  while  it  ha&  alwaja  keeo  bdiered  tbst  abe 
encooraged  by  this  same  mother  to  conaola  berself  with 
Otber^  who  were  more  attractive  to  ber  than  ber  husband. 
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The  only  bond  they  had  iu  comiuon  was  their  ^oss  sup c 
stition  ;  the   King  was  ever  the   mere  tool  of  nuu(»  ar 
priests,  while  the  poor  Qween  tried  to  gain  the  favour 
Heaven  by  outward  practices  of  religion.     The  nun,  whc 
fraudulent  ^^tigmata  and  pretended  miracles   had  be€ 
publicly  exposed   by  Espartero,  became,  with  the  mot 
Fulgencio  and,  later,  the  Queen'n  confessor,  Fadre  Clar 
the  chief  wire-pullers  of  State  affairs,  until  the  end 
in  1868. 

The  history  of  Isabels  reign  is  one  of  selfi&h  persot 
strife  between  rival  politicians.  Not  one  of  the  m« 
whose  names  have  come  down  to  us  but  was  a  coi 
spirator  at  one  time  or  another ;  there  was  scarcely  or 
who  did  not  turn  his  coat  when  it  suited  his  privat 
interests  to  do  so.  It  was  a  see-saw  of  political  jealousies, 
interrupted  by  frequent  *  Pronunciamentos,*  rather  thdJi 
any  real  struggle  of  parties.  The  object  was  sometimes 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  Queen's  pereou^  sometimes  to 
get  rid  of  Criatina,  whose  financial  speculations,  under 
con'upt  influence  and  with  unfair  access  to  knowledge^  had 
long  made  her  and  her  husband  odious  to  the  country  ; 
but  more  often  the  crises  were  due  to  the  efforts  of 
Espartero's  enemies- — of  whom  Narvaez  was  always 
chief — to  overthrow  the  minister,  who  was  '  demasiodo 
honesto  *  for  the  rest  of  the  politicians  of  his  time. 
During  this  period,  however,  the  battle  of  Constitution 
against  Absolutism  may  be  said  to  have  ended  in  the 
victory  of  the  fornaer.  Thei*e  was  no  longer  any  serious 
question  of  retuiming  to  the  despotism  of  Ferdinand  VII ; 
it  was  henceforward  always  an  attempt  by  various 
methods  to  hoodwink  the  peoplOf  and»  while  preserving 
the  forms  of  uuivendal  suffrage,  to  keep  the  reins  really 
in  the  hands  of  the  wire-pullers  in  Madrid.  Arazohi 
may  be  said  to  have  invented  Caciguismo  (that  is,  the 
manipulation  of  elections  by  government  agents)  in  1837. 
With  very  few  exceptions  it  has  been  practised  in  aUfl 
subsequent  elections  of  Cortes,  sometimes,  it  must  be 
confessed,  with  good  results  i  and  even  at  the  present 
moment  the  majorities  in  the  Congress  of  Deputies  depend 
more  on  the  power  of  the  wire-pullers  than  on  any  real 
feeling  of  the  people.  The  system  is,  however,  no  longer 
by  any  means  as  all-powerful  as  it  once  was  ;  the  number 
of  ignorant  voters  and  of  those  who  can  be  driven  to  the- 
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EB  whoep  at  the  bidding  of  the  Caciqitu  in  Ititiseuiug 
ercry  day. 

In   1854    things  once    more   reached   a   trrisis.     Dona 
Criicixia  and  her  husband  had   created  terriblu  scaudala 
bj  their  apecolations  under  the  wing  of   the  tiiiancior, 
SfclAjnanca ;    the    life   of   the  Queen   was   outraging   all 
deoeiicy;   and  priestly  iniluence,  acting   mainly  through 
Uw  contemptible   Kin^^  wiis   bocomiug  more  and   more 
offensive.     The   ex-journalist,  Sartorius»   Condo  de    San 
Loiis  wad  President  of  the  Cauucil ;  the  Opposition,  which 
incloded  Concha,  O'Donnell^  Kivas,  Mon,  and  Tidal*  who 
Wfsre    working    with     Meudizjibal    and     Oloza^a,    imide 
^honmty'  their  ci-y.     Eight  daya  after  the  birth  of  oiio 
of  bar  chitdren,  a  manifesto  was  laid  boforo  the  Quoen 
bearing  the  signatures  of  a  number  of  iufluenttnl  mon, 
representing  the  whole   Liberal    party,  pointing   out 
t  for  years  past  the  budget  had  not  been  submitted 
the  CorteB  as  the  law  directed ;  that  the  meetings  of 
e  Cortes  were  rendeied  futile  by  dit^olutiou  or  prorogu- 
ion  following  immediately  on  opposition  ;  that  the  doBcit 
in  the  public  accounts  was   ever  growing ;  and  that  tho 
railway  concessions  had  given  rise  to  scandals.     The  re- 
opening of  the  Cortes,  with  a  view  to  the  redress  of  these 
Hjpvild,  was  demanded^ 

^■L  ^The  Queen  s  reply  was  to  proclaim  a  state  of  siege  and 
^Ko  order  the  banit^hm^nt  of  the  whole  Liberal  party.  But 
^Bibe  duy  bad  parsed  for  Huch  methods  of  despotism.  Under 
^Vthe  mauagtrment  of  O'Duuuell,  Prim,  and  Cduovas  del 
Castillo,  a  revolt,  known  a^  that  of  Vicalvaro,  was  carried 
lo  a  successful  issue.  *  The  programme  of  Marizanares  ' 
was  drawn  up  by  Cdnovas  in  the  name  of  O'DonnolI ;  and 
what  was  kno\\ii  as  the  'Liberal  Union'  was  formed. 
Espartero  was  made  President  of  the  Council,  and  entered 
Hadrid  amidst  a  scene  of  wild  enthusiasm  that  might 
have  turned  a  much  stronger  heiid  than  his.  This  was 
not  quit^j  what  ODonnell  had  hitended.  He  was  far  the 
etrooger  and  cleverer  man  of  the  two ;  and  he  bided  his 
time,  while  embracing  Espartero  in  public,  as  a  sign  of 
his  aequiesence  in  his  return  to  power*  *TUus  fell/  to 
quote  Mr  Butler  Clarke,  '  rotted  from  within,  the  party 
which,  under  Narvaez  and  Bravo  Murillo,  had  governed 
in  for  ten  years.'  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  one 
VoL  20S,— iVb.  414.  c 
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except  the  fallen  tniniatera  and  their  crawd  of  cea»ant$^\ 
regretted  it.  '^H 

The  new  Government  made  great  efforts  to  free  th^^ 
elections  from  undue  influence,  but  the  absolutely  ignorant 
masses   in  the  agricultural  distr^icts  made   the   result 
failure.     They  cau  understand  going  to  the  poll  at  t 
bidding  of  the  priest  or  of  the  Coci'/iw,  on  whom  they  a 
dependent,  but  even  to-day  they  scarcely  underst-and  th 
they  have  any  choice  in  their  law-makers.     Eapart-en 
had  he  ^pished  it,  might  have  been  proclaimed  King  and 
the  Bourbon  dynasty  driven  out ;  but  he  never  had  any 
personal  ambition,  and  now,  as  again  in  1868,  declined. 
At  that  time  it  was  still  believed  by  Prim  and  the  beat 
of  the  successful  conspirators  that  the  Queen,  separated 
from  the  baneful  influence  of  her  mother  and  the  bigoted 
Camarilla,  might  rule  ae  a  constitutional  monarch  ;  but, 
though  she  possessed  great  personal  charm  of  manner, 
and  had  some  good  qualities^  she  eventuaUy  managed  to 
alienate   all   those  who   vrould  have   supported  her  in  a 
wise  course,     Arguelles  had  been  shamefully  got  rid  of 
by  a  direct  lie;  later,  she   disgusted   in   turn   Serrano. 
Eepartero,   O'DonnelU   Cdnovas   del   Castillo,   Prim,  and 
even  at  times  Narvaez,  although  he  was  always  ready 
take  office  and  apply  the  old  methods  of  physical  fo 
After  his  death  and  that  of  O'Donnell,  the  same  poli 
was  continued  by  less  capable  successors.     Isabel  gradu- 
ally made  herself  imposaibie,  but  it  was  the  contemptible 
Gonzalez  Bravo  who  has  the  credit  of  bringing  things  to^ 
such  a  pass  that  all  the  respectable  men  in  Spain  we 
of  one  way  of  thinking.     The  revolution  of  1868  was  th 
result. 

We  have  no  space  for  the  details  of  the  political  situa- 
tion after  the  revolution  of  1868,  but  we  may  fairly  take 
the  progress  made  in  the  last  thirty-two  years  of  the 
century  a^  a  gauge  of  the  wisdom  of  that  drastic  measure. 
The  interregnum  of  two  years  while  the  crown  of  Spain 
went  a-begging,  the  election  and  short  reign  of  Amodeo, 
the  foul  murder  of  Prim,  the  absurd  attempt  at  a  republic, 
with  all  its  misrule  and  anarchy,  the  restoration  of  Don 
Alfonso  in  1874^  are  all  within  the  memory  of  living  men. 
Broadly,  it  may  be  said  that*  with  the  accession  to  power 
of  a  really  constitutional  King,  not  by  right  divine,  but 
by  the  choice  of  his  people,  the  worst  troubles  of  this 
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loQg-dUtractad  eountry  catae  to  an  end.  Fortunately  the 
restoration  of  1874  was  very  different  from  that  of  1814. 
The  country  over  which  Don  Alfonso  was  called  to  rule 
was  a  wholly  new  one  as  compared  ^vith  that  to  'n'hich 
Ferdmand  Vn  returned  from  his  dis^aceful  captivity 
»t  Valen<;ay  i  and  not  less  unlike  wore  the  charactere  of 
the  two  luouarchfj.     It  is  to  the  honour  of  Isabel  that 

e  wa«  as  careful  to  have  her  children  well  educated 
.nd  trained  as  her  own  mother  had  been  to  keep  her  in 

state  of  absolute  ignorance.     Alfonso  XII  was  a  cadet 
t  Sandhurst  when  called   to  the  throne ;   and  his  tho- 

QgfaJy  liberal  education  made  him  an  excellent  King* 
His  country  had  too  early  to  mourn  his  loss ;  but  again 
she  was  fortunate  in  the  Regent,  Maria  Cristina,  who 
took  hiA  place.  No  praise  can  be  too  high  for  the  second 
Queen  of  Alfonso  XII.  She  Blled  the  most  difficult  post 
of  Regent,  backed^  it  must  be  said,  by  the  chivalrous  help 
of  all  the  respectable  public  men  of  the  time,  wnth  con- 
f^icuoua  honour  and  ability.  She  brought  up  a  some- 
what deheate  boy  to  robust  healthy  and  surrounded  him 
"with  good  counsellors;  and  she  gave  the  nation  that  for 
which  it  had  passionately  longed — an  absolutely  pure 
«oart. 

Spain  had  lost  her  principal  c-olonies  during  the  de- 
plorable times  of  Charles  IV  and  Ferdinand  VTI.  It  was 
during  the  Regency  of  Maria  Cristina  thiit,  thanks  to  the 
intervention  of  the  United  States*  she  lost  the  last.  Cuba 
bod  been  an  open  wound,  draining  the  very  life-blood  of 
the  countrj',  for  over  a  generation.     It  had  also  been  a 

»  hotbed  of  shameless  corruption.  In  spite  of  the  enormous 
wuns  apparently  spent  in  the  defences  of  the  island,  when 
the  hour  of  need  came  thei-e  was  not  a  fort  in  good  repair, 
hardly  a  gun  that  could  be  fired.  The  fleet  was  ill-pro- 
Tided ;  and  Cervera  and  his  brave  men  wore  sent  out,  in 
their  cofGns  as  it  were,  to  save  the  *  honour'  of  Spain* 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  it  was  the  Liberal 
Government,  with  Sagiista  at  its  head,  that  ordered  the 
Bqiiadron,  deficient  in  everything,  to  come  out  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba  to  be  destroyed  by  the  immensely  superior 
American  fleet ;  and  that  the  sons  of  Spain,  putting  duty 
before  all  else,  went  to  their  certain  death  like  the  hei-oes 
they  have  ever  been. 

c  2 
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At  the  end  of  the  century  Spain  found  herself  iu  a 
whoUy  new  condition.  The  leaven  had  begun  to  work  in 
its  earliest  days,  though  the  French  Revolution  horrified 
hy  its  exceHseM  more  than  its  new  doctrines  attracted. 
But  during  the  Peninaular  War  the  great  mass  of  the 
people,  inert  until  the  foreign  invasion  woke  it  to  life, 
mived  with  the  English  soldierH  and  became  familiar  with 
a  new  aspect  of  things.  At  that  time,  and  throughout 
the  long  battle  with  absolutism,  there  were  men  of  ideas 
oven  amongst  the  lowest  of  the  *  patriots';  during  the 
sixty  years  of  struggle  the  idea  had  eryatallised  into  an 
ideal.  The  wholet^ale  banishment  of  the  reformers  had 
sent  them  in  shoals  to  England,  where  they  learned  what 
liberty  was  and  something  of  the  practical  means  by 
which  it  could  be  attained ;  such  a  man  wa^j  Juan  Prina, 
Alfonso  XII  himself  came  a  new  man  to  a  new  country; 
and  since  his  aecesi?ion»  vAth.  all  its  faults  of  administra- 
tion and  a  corruption  which  dies  hard,  it  has  been  a  con- 
stitutional monarchy,  with  an  orderly  succession  of  Mints- 
triea,  and  there  have  been  no  more  Pronuneiamentos. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  century  two  thirds  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  lay  idle  in  the  bands  of  the  Church. 
No  general  educational  system  existed.  A  great  part  of 
the  population  were  monks  and  nuns  and  eeclesiafltica, 
doing  nothing  to  add  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
while  fattening  on  the  contributions  of  its  hardly-taxed 
workera.  Trade  and  industry  there  was  practically  none, 
except  in  Barcelona.  Its  once  great  manufactures  ha<^^ 
died  out,  and  the  population  of  ita  towns  dwindled  to  le<^^ 
than  a  quarter  of  their  number  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
But,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of  her  long  wars  and  her 
political  troubles  during  the  past  century,  Spain  has  forged 
ahead  in  a  remarkable  way,  at  first  in  spite  of  her  govern- 
ments, latterly  with  some  occasional  help  from  them. 
Since  1876  she  has  had  universal  suffrage,  complete  liberty 
of  the  press,  of  public  meeting*  and  of  association,  trial 
by  jury — in  fact  all  the  free  institutions  of  the  most 
advanced  countries.  There  is  an  exc-ellent  system  of 
elementary  education  and  of  secondary  schools,  with 
colleges  for  the  training  of  teachers  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  Religious  liberty  is  now  absolute  where,  within 
the  memory  of  liWng  men,  it  was  impossible  to  obtain 
sepulture  for  a   Protestant  or  other  heretic.     Electricj 
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f  wienee  is^  perhaps,  tn  a  more  forward  state  than  ^tb  itR» 
at  all  events  it  is  more  widely  diffusied;  and  it  is  no 
DDComiDon  thing  to  find  a  remote  country  village  lighted 
by  electrieity.  The  telegraphic  service  is  bett«r  organised 
m  the  isolated  country  districts  of  Spain  than  it  is  in 
Eugland.  Haitw^ays  now  connect  every  portion  of  the 
loin  with  Hadnd  and  with  the  seaport  towns  with 
hich  Spain  is  so  richly  provided.  Universities,  schools 
of  science,  librariee,  artistic  and  Jeamed  societies  abound 
where  once,  under  priestly  rule»  to  he  cultured  was  to  be 

The  popalation  of  Spain  has  increased  from  10,541 ,220  in 
I'fiTT  to  17,500,000,  of  whom  thirty-two  per  cenU  are  able  to 

>read  and  write  aa  against  twenty  per  cent,  in  1868.  Her 
commerce  and  industries  have  advanced  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Take  the  case  of  Bilbao  alone.  A  few  years  ago 
a  sleepy  little  town,  to-day  it  h^  a  population  of  06,000, 
6ve  railway  stations,  electric  tramways,  etc.,  and  has 
H  become  the  most  important  shipping  outlet  of  Spain,  Yet 
■  it  is  not  far  ahead  of  many  others,  all  advancing  rapidly. 
H  Bat  the  most  important  change  of  all  has  yet  to  be  men- 
W  tioned.  The  rapid  advance  of  Spain  in  all  directions  is 
QO  longer  duo  to  foreign  capital  and  alien  labour;  her 
own  people  are  investing  their  money  in  the  public  works 
and  in  the  comraeiyial  and  industrial  companies  which 
are  forwarding  her  interests  in  all  parttt  of  the  world. 
Her  own  colleges  are  turning  out  engineers  and  scientists  ; 
she  Is  at  this  moment  ahretwt  of  Europe  in  wireless 
telegraphy  and  all  the  modem  appliances  of  science.  Of 
late  years  agricultural  colleges  have  been  educating  a 
new  race  of  cultivators  of  her  wonderfully  fertile  lands ; 
and  the  young  King,  who  has  rnade  this  a  special  subject 
of  study  as  being  of  the  greatest  possible  import  in  the 
lievelopment  of  the  country,  has  an  experimental  farm 
on  a  birge  scale  in  the  royal  estate  of  El  Pardo* 

In  the  vcr}'  darkeat  of  her  past  days  Spain  never 
y  lost  her  place  in  art  and  letters ;  but  with  the 
era  her  painters,  sculptors,  poetd.  and  writers  have 
sprung  into  fresh  acti\ity,  and  are  taking  a  high  place 
in  the  literary  and  artistic  world.  Under  her  learned 
societies  the  interesting  records  of  her  past  art  are  daily 
being  brought  to  light,  while  her  critical  historians  are 
throwing   light  on  hitherto  obscure  problems.     Of  her 
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novelists   none  is  perhaps   so  widely  known  as   Benit 
Perez  Galdos,  whose  play  *Electra'  brought  the  burning 
clerical  question  to  the  front  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  did 
much   to   solve   it  so   far  as   it  has  been  solved.      The 
Cambridge   University  Press  have  recently  brought  out^n 
an    English    edition   in    Spanish   of   the   first  volume  ^^^H^ 
Galdos'  *  Episodes  Nacionales ' — •'  Trafalgar/  with  copious 
notes  by  Mr  P.  A,  Kirkpatrick,  for  the  aid  of  students 
wishing  to  learn  the  language.     It  is  by  no  means  the 
most  interesting^  but  it  is  the  first  of  his  historical  aeries ; 
and  its  subject  makes  it  attractive  to  English  readers,. 
It  is  to  he  hoped  that  those  who  thus  make  acquaiatanc 
with  these  volumes  will  go  on  and  study  them  all.     Bj 
no  other  means  can  on©  obtain  so  vivid  a  picture  of  Spain 
and  of  her  people  during  the   nineteenth   century ;   thfl^f 
historical  narrative  is  trustworthy^  and  the  characterisa-^^ 
tion  admirable  throughout ;  and  the  strange  anomalies, 
as  they  seem  to  us,  of  national  character  and  modes  of 
life  become  realities  to  the  reader. 
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Perhaps  no  man  has  done  more  to  make  Spain  known 
to  England,  or  indeed  to  Europe,  than  Richard  Ford, 
whose  incomparable  Guidebook  baa  been  freely  annexed, 
as  he  tells  us,  in  translations  in  other  countries.  A  man 
of  wide  culture,  remarkable  linguistic  powers,  and  a 
kindly  and  sympathetic  manner  which  made  him  warm 
friends  among  all  classes  of  a  people  who  may  be  easily 
led  but  never  driven,  his  account  of  the  Spain  of  his  day 
(1820  to  1830)  remains  at  once  the  most  conipleto  and 
the  most  learned  that  has  ever  been  given.  It  is  a  classic^ 
and  the  basis  of  all  subsequent  books  on  the  subjeefjH 
His  letters,  or  rather  a  small  portion  of  them,  with  useful^ 
notes  by  the  editor^  putting  the  reader  ou  conranl  -with 
the  historical  events  of  the  day  referred  to  in  the  text, 
show  the  man  with  his  vivacity  and  his  enormous  dili- 
gence, and  form  a  pleasing  record  of  one  who  should  not 
easily  be  forgotten.  It  is  not  remarkable,  when  we  con- 
sider what  the  condition  of  the  country  was,  that  the 
letters  contain  little  reference  to  politics,  though  we  find 
vivid  pictures  of  some  of  the  men  of  the  day — as  Quesada, 
for  instance,  for  whom  Ford  seems  to  entertain  consider- 
able respect — and  an  interesting  account  of  the 
spectacle  of  the  funeral  of  Ferdinand  VII, 
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The  reprint  of  Borrows  *  Bible  in  Spain'  simultane- 
ously with   'The  Letters  of  Richard  Ford'  is  opportune 
as  throwing  more  light  on  a  period  which  contrasts  so 
ftrongly  with  the  Spain  of  to-day.     This  extraordinary 
man,  with  the  combined  instincts  of  a  gipsy  and  a  local 
preacher,  travelled  all  over  Spain,  living  the  life  of  its 
own  vagnhonds,  and  honestly  believed^  as  Ford  himself 
says,   that   he   was   converting  the  country  by  the  dis- 
tributton   of  a   Spanish   translation   of   the  Bible.     His 
descriptions  are  supported  by  Ford,  who  says  in  several 
of  his  letters  that  he  knew^  him  to  have  passed  over  the 
same  routes  and  seen  the  same  people  as  himself.     Even 
those  who  knew  the  country  a  generation   later,  when 
more   liberal  views  prevailed*  find  it  difficult  to  believe 
that,  had  the  people  understood  the  abuse  of  all  they 
held  sacred  which  he  represents  himself  as  pouring  out 
ron  all  occasions,  be  could  have  come  alive  out  of  the 
country.    If  he  could  return  and  see  the  present  condition 
Lof  religious  liberty  in  Spain,  he  would  doubtless  ascribe 
lit  to  the  Btbles  which  he  distributed, 

^At  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  we  may 
Ideotly  say  that  Spain's  golden  age  is  before  her,  for 
she  has  never  yet  been  truly  one  nation  as  she  is  now^ 
H  nor  has  she  ever  had  education  and  enlightenment  placed 
■in  the  hands  of  her  humblest  peasants  as  it  is  to-day, 
■  Harvelloaa  as  her  progress  has  been  in  the  last  forty 
Byears^  she  has  only  set  her  feeb  on  the  lowest  rungs  of 
H  the  ladder  she  is  mounting.    It  is  well  for  us  to  remember 
H  that,  whether  the  fact  be  due  to  her  large  infusion  of 
B  Gothic  blood,  or  perhaps  even  some  earlier  relationship, 
thare   is    an    inherent   sympathy   between    the   Spanish 
nation  and  our  own.     Englishmen   and   Englishwomen 
Jove  the  country  when   they  know  it,  and   settle   there 
willingly^   while  the   Spaniards  are   unceasing  in   their 
sdoiiration  of  English  institutions.     Their  men  of  busi- 
ness are  doing  all  in  their  power  to  strengthen  the  bonds 
of  good  fellowship ;  and  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the   nation  which,  like  our  own,  adopts   *  dignity, 
loyalty,  and  the  love  of  God'  as  its  ideal,  should  enable 
England  and  Spain  to  work  side  by  side  in  the  civilisation 
of  the  future. 
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Bi'AKE  believed  imagination,  purified  from  senae  decep- 
tions and  complete  as  heaven,  to  be  the  only  reality ;  thi 
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The  spparent  universe,  its  deplorable  counterfeit, 
■Miuouded  this  arcanum^  and,  deluding  us,  distracted 
from  perfect  things.  Those  who  view  the 
of  sckmtific  enqairy  and  reasoning  as  tr^o  iHlandjt 
fpaAarnXfy  ristog  oot  of  the  sea  of  tg'Dorance,  he  con- 
ddered  so  distFaoght  as  to  be  practically  bliad.  Never- 
it  seems  likely  that  they,  whom  this  deBance 
have  made  reluctant  to  enter  his  service,  will 
cflort  mo^t  for  his  glory.  The  scholarship  and  logir 
ol  Mr  S&mpeon  have  at  Last  provided  an  authoritative 
text  of  his  definitely  metriral  writings.  This  t«xt, 
ita  admirable  notes,  forms  the  handy  volume 
by  the  Clarendon  Press,  which  should  become  the 
for  all  who  are  not  speciahsts.  Will  Prof.  Raleigh  h 
intiCMltictloxi  to  it  be  nltimately  retained  ?  A  better  can^ 
I  tldfik^  be  conceived,  though  perhaps  none  yet  written  ih 
•oitable^  Many  would  prefer  *  Blake  the  Man  '  and 
the  Poet '  &om  Mr  Binyon'*  general  introduction 
to  the '  niastratioiM  of  the  Book  of  Job/  Their  tone  is 
nocv  f^nipiithetic ;  yet  are  tbey  not  too  slight  ?  Mr 
Sfmoom  is  abi»orbed  by  the  philosopher^  Mr  Yeatfi  by  the 
nmt  and  hia  own  winsome  faith  in  him ;  neither  of  their 
«nayB  eovdd  serve  to  introdooe  the  poet,  while  Mr  Si 
inraes  «jiapter  on  the  lyrical  poema,  though  the  beati 
■IHuwiatkm  of  them,  is  loaded  with  now  obsolete  ooo^ 
troverey. 

In  re^qieet  to  Kake  the  prophet  and  teacher,  it  can- 
not be  pretended  that  anything  wholly  aatbfying 
appeared.  Mr  Swinburne,  in  a  fine  ireax^y  aowed  tfae^ 
^  ieed  of  interpretation ;  Mr  Yeatd  and  Mr  KUifl  watered 
and  manttred  ;  Mr  BosscU  and  Mr  Martegan  httre  be^on 
binding  the  harvest  into  widdy  himdlra,  off  wkieh  their 
e£tiCRi3  of  *  Jerusalem '  and  *  Miltoo  '  are  the  finst ; 
the  greal  afaeaf  will  be  an  edhaon  off  ail  Blalce  ■ 
writings,  emudMi mailed  fay  a  coDeitMai  off  paoaag 
f^Dod  aa  prose  from  the  prophetie  books,  and  ftrm^Mt^^A 
lif  flocfa  *»wi*>M»»'  Baae,  eympathetir,  Ineid.  and 


In  a  balky  ?  ulume  wlueii  Imb  eome  into  ay 
B&fio  this  reriew  was  written,  Mr  Fsnl  Becgsr  has 
daead  an  aeeoont  of  Blake  Nsd  Im  poeHrai  works 
miniliiii  than  anything  «iee  tfce  tbree 
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Quaritch  edition  ;  while  his  commentary  on  the  prophe 
books  is  the  moat  readable  and  consequent  that  we  yi 
have,  and  hia  pages  on  the  relation  of  Blake  to  otH 
myBtios  are  extremely  interesting.  Still,  be  too  has 
confess  that  his  logic  and  scholarship  could  not,  even 
they  would,  furnish  a  paraphrase,  so  that  I  prefer 
print  my  opinion  concerning  the  intelligibility  of  larj 
portions  of  these  books  :  and  the  more  so  since  he  o 
that  many  passages  might  lend  themselves  equally  we! 
to  divergent  interpretations,  which^  I  suppose,  implies 
that,  in  the  absence  of  any  sure  clue  to  the  author's 
meaning,  critics  are  at  liberty  to  read  into  his  'words  the 
eense  that  best  rewards  their  increnuity.  He  appears 
oceasionally  to  have  lent  an  uncritical  credence  to  Mr 
Ellis  and  Mr  Yeats,  even  w^here  Mr  Sampson 
corrected  them,  though  he  professes  to  have  benefi 
by  this  latter's  work. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  speak  reasonably 
about  Blake  as  an  artist.  Even  Ilossetti  exaggerates 
and  begs  the  principal  questions.  All  the  essayists  are 
interesting  about  the  poet,  because,  by  trying  to  interpret 
his  words,  they  are  led  to  think  for  themselves.  But  a 
picture  yields  up  its  secret  at  once  ;  and  about  his  designs 
anything  more  than  a  description  of  the  subject  is 
extremely  rare  and  usually  trite,  if  it  be  not  absurd. 
Mr  Binyon,  by  taking  an  unusually  Tvide  sweep  for  hi 
comparisons,  has  certainly  contrived  to  be  eloquen' 
pleasing,  and  suggestive.  Mr  Russell,  with  great  ea 
and  lucidity,  has  illustrated  *  the  general  tendency  of  t 
religion  and  science  of  art  professed  by  Blake  at  the  timi 
of  his  artistic  maturity  '  from  statements  gleaned  up  and 
down  his  writings.  However^  shortcomings  such  as  those 
of  Blake  never  afflicted  artists  in  Egypt,  Syria,  or  Japan 
and  the  general  tendency  of  his  professions  does  n 
correspond  with  bis  results,  though  it  may  help 
explain  them  ;  so  it  will,  we  may  hope,  prove  possible  to 
focus  his  creative  character  more  clearly  yet.  When  we 
have  the  final  books  about  Blake,  one  vnll  consist  of 
Tatham's  *  Life  '  and  the  testimonies  of  Dr  Malkin,  Crabb 
Robinson,  Linnell,  and  others,  together  with  hia  own 
letters,  and  will  supersede  Gilchrist's  diffuse  and  irritating 
chatter*  The  volume,  excellently  edited  by  Mr  Russell,  is 
a  large  instalment  of  this,  to  which  should  be  added  *  the 
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records  from  contemporary  sourcea' forming  the  socond 
boll  of  Mr   Symon's  book,  as  well  as  those  which  he  hae 

»im&ccoaiitably  omitted,  such  as  Palmer 'a  and  Calvert'8. 
A  subject  which  breeds  so  moch  wonder  leaves  room 
beeides  for  an  imaginary  portrait.  Why  has  Mr  Ellis 
'pren  us  his  *  Real  Blake '  in  lieu  of  this  ?  It  has  been 
nid  of  Michelet»  the  historian,  *  ii  sait  tout  et  il  r^ve ' ; 
MrKliis  has  at  least  read  everything  and  dreamed.  He 
has  been  laughed  at,  sneered  at,  and  scorned,  and  in  a 
attire  one  must  admit  that  he  deserves  it,  Tet  what 
dhrmatione,  what  pregnant  reflections,  he  has  given  us. 
What  play  and  elasticity  he  promotes  in  our  minda  I  If 
beeould  only  humble  himaelf  sufficiently  to  do  aw^ay  with 
the  pret«nceB  of  pedantic  criticism  and  scholarly  editing, 
and  dreacn  for  the  sake  of  dreaming,  he  might  write  us 
ft  mo«t  acceptable  imaginary  Blake,  as  valuable  in  its 
wqr  as  'Lavengro'  would  be  without  its  philological 
pretensions  and  mock  superiority. 

The  temptation,  in  writing  of  Blake,  is  to  cover  too 
much  ground ;  he  is  suggestive  in  so  many  directions. 
Henee  the  unwieldy  prolixity  of  some  of  the^o  books  j 
idn  more  of  them  glow  with  generous  extravagances 
fetierated  by  championing  a  man  most  lovable  and  well- 
s' utiique  against  the  whole  world.  Certainly  too 
much  has  been  made  of  him,  while,  in  spit©  of  the  many 
tolames  published,  we  are  still  without  four  books  which 
we  most  obviously  need.  My  object  in  the  following 
uticle  has  been  to  underline  some  main  points  and 
proportions  that  should,  I  think,  prove  useful  to  those 
vho  attempt  to  supply  our  remaining  needs,  as  Mr 
Stmpeon  has  supplied  »  text  of  the  poems.  Those  needs 
Ar9t  H  coTnplete  and  definitive  edition  of  Blake's  prose 
vorks;  his  letters,  together  with  all  contemporary 
testunonies  about  him;  a  collection  of  all  his  principal 
prinU  and  drawings  as  adequately  reproduced  as  the 
illastrataotus  to  the  Book  of  Job  prefaced  by  Mr  Binyon 
(the  selection  should  be  made  with  severe  regard  to  their 
esthetic  interest) ;  the  continuation  of  Messrs  Russell  and 
Kadagaci's  enterprise  in  printing  the  prophetic  books ; 
and  possibly  an  imaginary  porti-ait ;  for,  when  all  we 
can  know  about  Blake  is  compendiously  brought  to- 
feCher.  it  "wiU  probably  prove  more  profitable  to  dream 
abont    him    than   to  contemplate  the  bare  facts.      He 
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suggests  more  than  he  gives  and  better  even  than  he 

wag. 


No  man's  ems  aro  sufficient  reason  for  not  admiri 
his  virtues.    Thia  is  a  fundamental  perception  without  t 
practical  realisation   of  which    neither   charity   nor   t 
critical  spirit  c^n  subsist.     The  nation  which  metes  t' 
same  punishment  to  men  of  obvious  value  who  flagran 
trespass  agamst  its  moral  code  as  it  inflict*  on  otTende; 
who  are  as  obviously  without  such  offset*  is  a  barbarous 
nation.      The  culture  whtch,  for  aimilar  reasons,  deepi 
some   evident  genius   is   in    like   manner  crude  and 
matured.     The  aim  of  criticism  is  neither  to  pick  hoi 
nor  to  laud*  but  to  set  ite  object  in  a  good  light  and  disce 
its  proportions  in  their  true  relations  to  those  of  othi 
objects.     This  is  done  in  order  to  make  the  object  ferti 
to  contemplation;  good  criticiem,  like  charity,  being  &' 
of  finding  fault  or  of  giving  other  praise  than  such  as 
may  help  comprehension.     Charity  desires  the  efficiency 
of  society,  criticism  the  efficiency  of  contemplation,  that 
we  may  live  in  agreement,  in  one  spirit — the  best;  that 
we  may  think  of  all   things  without  confusion.     The^e 
two  aims  embrace  90  much  of  the  ideal  as  is  not  solely 
concerned  ivith  the  isolated   individual,  so  much   of  tl 
ideal  as  presupposes  solidarity. 

Appreciations  of  Blake's  poems  are  many,  but,  so  fi 
as  I  know,  the  best  destructive  criticism  of  them  yet  p 
duced  is  that  contributed  by  H»  G.  Hewlett  to  the  *  Con-     ! 
temporary  Review  *  for  October  1S76.      Praise  more  or 
less  unmeasured,  more  or  less  relying  on  the  art  of  special 
pleading,  is  what  most  of  the  other  writers  who  have    | 
treated  this  subject  have  contributed.     There  was  excuse     1 
for  merely  prai-ning  at  first,  in  the  fact  that  Blake  s  poetry    1 
was  little  known  and  very  difficult  to  know  thoroughly. 
But  criticism  is  more  complete  than  praise ;  to  use  Blake  s 
language,  it  has  married  Heaven  to  Hell  by  absorbing 
tbe  vitality  of  both  pmise  and  blame.  ^H 

Mr  Hewlett  seta  Blake^s  poetry  in  a  good  light ;  yet  hS^ 
is  not  free  from  the  desire  to  wound  by  giving  the  truth 
discovered  an  ugly  air.  He  begins  by  defining  genius,  and 
liita  upon  a  definition  by  which  Blake  must  be  excluded 
from  all  but  the  most  trifling  share  of  a  quality  that  both 
by  his  contemporaries  and  by  posterity  has  been  constantly 
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iroupled  with  his  name — '  Blake  the  mad  genius.'     A  great 

critic"  has  said,  'GeuiuB  gives  .  .  .  the  uotion  of  felicity 

and   perfection'  in  a  mnn's  work.     What  Arnold  cali* 

ihis   divine   gift   of   consummate   felicity'  may  be  yet 

er    defined   if   we  notice  what  a  large  part  in  our 

ea  of  felicity  ia  taken  by  that  of  effortless  power  to 

receive  or  effect.     Thi9  unaccounttible  superiority  is  more 

Ibitimatel^'  connected  with  goniuij  in  men^s  minds  than 
the  idea  of  perfection  itself.  They  do  not  ask  whether 
the  chief  qualities  of  a  geuius  were  'originality,  fertility, 
equability,  coherence,  and  articulateness.'  They  call  Blake 
a  genius  in  spite  of  his  having  obviously  lacked  some  of 
these  qualities, 

)  Again,  Mr  Hewlett  wirefully  defines  originality  so  as 
toexcJnde,  m  so  far  as  may  be,  the  author  be  is  criticising. 
h  is  not  the  recognition  that  *  his  ideas  and  language  are 
buhst&ntially  underived '  which  gives  a  writer  the  fame  of 
originality,  hut  our  feeling  that  he  Is  eloquent  by  the 
Docefitsit)'  of  his  nature — that  he  is  apprehended  by  ideas, 
rather  than  by  labour  aud  forethought  has  become  their 
master.     AH    ideas,  like  all  language,  must  of  necessity 

the  derived  ;  there  is  only  difference  in  the  obviousness  of 
their  derivation ;  but  men  do  not  enquire  how  apparent 
the  derivation  of  the  ideas  of  a  man  of  genius  may  be, 
'He  had  made  it  his  o^vu,  at  any  rate/  they  say;  *and 
there's  an  end  to  it,' 

The  line,  *  Of  hie  chamber  in  the  East,'  in  *  Comus  *  sug- 
gested a  fine  felicity  of  expression  in  Blake's  most  per- 
fiaetpoeni ;  but  '■  To  the  Mu&es*  is  none  the  less  original.  A 
more  self-conscious  poet  might  avoid  using  Shakespeare*8 
or  Mikon*s  words,  even  though  they  occurred  to  him  in 
this  way,  but  it  would  not  be  his  originality  which  would 
imrn  him  off ;  far  rather  would  it  be  fear  that  some 
might  think  he  did  not  know  the  rules  of  the  game  as  it 
lit  played  by  those  who  nmke  it  their  pastime.  Originality 
rarely  does  play  the  game.  Generals  of  genius  break 
down  what  have,  till  their  day,  been  the  rules  of  warfare, 
k  'Originality  makes  its  own  rules  '  we  say  when  considering 
B  those  whose  poetry  or  action  was  their  life,  not  merely 
their  occupation.  The  *  Poetical  Sketches,'  though  obvi- 
ooaly  full  of  direct  thefts  from  the  Eliasabethau  pc 
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tW  ABC  of 
Mr  EDhT  f  b^i  ■  obA»  tcmobb  «^  BlakB  rafosed 

BfekoT*  geaiwi  fior  yjebuhifpeai  4hrviatian  at  its 
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qT  to 
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MrBfath^vs 
Bhifrff  afty  ill  the 
Xr  llBliinrs  bwl  dearvd  Co  haTe 
ft  priced  {"wn*  ^opv*>.  B»  ted  borne  batf  tb«  cost 
Cqatte  ao;  mB.  ev«B  Iwlf  ■>  ■■Mlliim^V  and  oow  just 
lliflinhliwinll  til  iiiiiliilil  iiiimliiil  rwitat?")  .  .  .  Mr 
Jislbrwv  pr^ablr  £d  not  ilntii  i  thn  aBocoBd  eoAtempt  with 
wUA  Blake  reeeTT€d  tbo 


And  Mr  EUu  ^ve«  the  true  excnse  for  this  arrogancen 
'  He  believed  his  verses  to  be  tlie  voice  of  God  within 
him,*  i>»d  held  that  *  the  worship  of  God  i&  hoDourizig  His 
gifts  in  other  men,  emah  acccwding  to  his  genias,  and 
loi^ng  the  greatest  men  best.  Those  who  enrj  or 
cahuxiniate  great  men  hate  God,  for  there  is  no  other 
Ood ' — aA  Blake  himself  tnakes  both  Satan  and  the  divided 
LoN  jfeorrraliae  this  intuition  afterwards ;  while,  as  Mr 
I!nii«  continooSi  *  the  poorest  artist  on  the  pavement  haa 
fanned  the  same  sin  * — that  Is,  if  he  has  been  ab^rbed  am 
carried  away  by  the  aet  of  creating. 

A  great  deal  has  been  made  of  Blake  as  the  precurso: 
of   the  revival  of   imaginative  poetry.      A   lonely   fore^ 
man«r,  a  magiVjil  herald  of  dawn,  he  produces  quite  a 
ihrilJ.     Prof.  Raleigh  fi»ays  : 

poetry  he  standa  autfiide  tbe  regqlat-  line  of  enoceesioi 
Ad«  fui  lie  bod  no  diaciplea.  so  he  acknowledged  no  masters. . » . 
in  thoM  iiODgtf  and  in  other  uEiprinted  poeni£  Blake  hftd 
antloCpfttsd  tbo  Romantte  movement  in  all  its  pbaeea.' 

Mr  Hewlett  had  already  corrected  Swinburne's  extrava' 
^ancu  on  this  point. 
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*  Hia  age  was  an  age  of  poetic  reviral,  aud  he  did  but  worship 
ax.  ahrines  tbewly  set  up  by  others.  It  wa*  an  afire  of  active 
Sbakeepe&rean  critieiaiu  and  study  of  Elizabethan  literature. 
the  Age  of  Warburton,  Tyrwhitt,  Birch,  Farmer,  Johnson, 
G&rrick,  Steevens,  Warton,  and  Malone.  Tlie  middle  of  the 
century  witnessed  the  publication  of  Dodsley's  *'  (Jtd  Plays/' 
Sew  editions  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  appealed  id  1750  and 
1778,  of  Ben  Jonson  in  1756.  Percj'  edited  the  poems  of 
Surrey  in  1763,  and  hiti  **  Reliques "  including  many  of  the 
rfioioest  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  lyrics,  appeared 
'  in  176S.  Gray  and  Collins  were  tUsciplew  of  Spenser  and 
Milton  ;  &nd  avowed  imitations  of  the  former  ^'ere  written 
by  Thomson  and  Shenstone,  In  1770  Chattertou,  whose  in- 
fluence on  Blake  is  recognised  by  Mr  Gilchrist,  put  forth  his 
elaborate  mystifications,  the  product  of  au  enthusiastic  im- 
agination kindled  at  antique  fire».  Was  it  very  extraordinary 
that  another  youth  of  Busceptible  fancy  aud  atudious  habit 
ihouid  display  similar  tendencies?' 

r  The  *  Poetical  Sketches '  appeared  in  1783.  The  soil 
Lad  been  well  ploughed  and  the  seed  plentifully  scattered. 
Was  it  strange  that  that  which  had  fallen  by  the  wayside, 
where  the  ground  of  education  ajid  culture  was  stony, 
ibould  spring  first,  before  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge 
shot  up  from  the  centre  f  uitows  ?  No  words  of  Gray  s  ever 
expressed  his  judgment  of  the  waning  literary  fashion  &o 
perfectly  as  did  Blake's  poem,  *  To  the  Muaes/     Far  from 

.  bein^  a  lonely  portent,  Blake  is  truly  to  be  viewed  as  a 

I  nde-manifestatiou  of  a  profound  and  widespread  change 
in  literary  taste  and  interest.  Again,  Prof.  Raleigh 
writes,  Blake  showed  no  acqiiahitance  with  the  *  Augustan 
poete.^  No  doubt  Blake  did  not  study  deeply  those  whom 
he  iastinctively  rejected;  but  he,  like  Keats,  is  aware  of 

'  bow  fttid  why  he  differed  from  them.  The  song,  '  When 
early  mom  walks  forth  in  sober  gray/  is  strongly  marked 
by  the  impress  of  contemporary  poetical  fashion ;  and 
Mr  Hewlett's  suggestion  that  Pope  s  *  Universal  Prayer,* 
tuodiBed  to  the  capacities  of  children,  might  be  a  pattern 
for  such  poems  as  *  The  Divine  Ima^ge  *  and  '  On  Another's 
Borrow,'  may  commend  itself  to  reflection. 

Blake  is  so  wonderful  that  it  is  tempting  to  make  him 
a  little  more  so  ;  and  the  essayist  generally  yi«  the 

temptation.      It  was  the  accidental  obdcrurit} 
rounded  the  issue  of  Blake's  work  wb»  ^    ^ep'-''^ 
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immediate  influence  on  his  successors  us  soon  as  liia  work 
was  known ;  and,  wherever  it  became  known,  both  poetry 
and  design  toLd  on  the  works  of  original  artists  as  un 
influence,  while  lesser  tnlente  did  their  best  to  imitate  it. 
If  hia  poetry  had  less  effect  on  his  contemporaries  than 
his  designs,  that  is  because  it  was  less  known.      Blak^i 
was  in  touch  with  professional  artists*  but  the  only  poet^| 
he  came  in  contact  with  were  more  dilettanti  like  Hayley^^ 
Had  death  and  fate  permitted  Collins,  Gray,  or  Cowper 
to  chance  on  the  lad  who  wrote  the  *  Poetical  Sketches/ 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  have  been 
less  impressed  than  were  Fuseli,  Flaxman,  and  Romney 
with  his  designs ;  and  if,  later,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  or 
Lamb  had  come  to  know  Blake  personally,  they  would 
have  made  at  least  as  much  of  him  as  did  Lawrence, 
Richmond,  or  Linnell ;   while  we   can   imagine  Shelley 
sitting  at  his  feet  with  Calvert.     On  men  of  talent  not     i 
the  felicities   alone,  but    the   very   imperfections    of  hl^H 
pictures   and  poems  are   calculated  to  exert  attraction!^ 
Fuseli  put  it  gi-ossly  when  he  said  Blake  was  '  damned 
good  to  steal  from/     Works  of  genius  which  have  never 
benefited  by  the  second  heat,  or  that  long  patient  proces^y 
of  sifting  and  clarifying  which  so  often  precedes  it,  mus|^| 
needa  gleam  with  stimulating  accidents  for  the  experi-" 
enced  worknian*s  eye,  inspiring  him  with  both  thought 
and  ^^ord  which  he  can  but  prize  the  more  because  they 
first  arose  in  another  mind,  and  are  real  additions  to 
primary  perceptions,  however  truly  he  may  have  madd 
their   final    shape   his    own.      Russetti    and    Swiuburi 
naturally  felt  grateful  to  Blake,  vt^hose  work  stimulated 
them   to    evolve  new   qualities  even    when   it  did   not 
directly  suggest  them.      They  expressed    that   gratitude 
with  the  generosity  of  greatness ;  and  thence  the  vogue 
of  to-day  has  principally  grown,    Blake's  lyrics  have  been 
abundantly  and  authoritatively  praised  ;  even  Mr  Hewlett 
admits  his   'poetic   power,'  hia   'delicacy  of  touch/  aad_ 
*deliciou8ly  musical'  rhythm.     I  have  only  two  suppk 
mentary  remarks  to  make. 

All  poets  ti.ud  writers  who  have  been  also  critics  hai 
recognised  that  the  supreme  beauty  of  literature  lies  ii 
its  movement  or  rhythm.    Flaubert  is  as  positive  here 
Swinburne,  Leconte  de  Lisle  as  Arnold.     A  lyric  shout 
have  a  continuous  and  necessary  lilt  which  begins  wit 
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.charming  rhyme  effect ; 


rst    word    and    is    only   completed   wi  th    the   last^ 
Swinburne s  praise  is  in  the  main  undoubtedly  sufficient; 
b«t,  to  give  proportionate  pre-eminence  to  this  integrity 
of  rhythm,  he  is  perhaps  over-absorbed  with  the  more 
momentary  bird-like  trilL     '  Night/  the  poem  he  especi- 
ally singles  out  from  the  '  Songs  of  Innocence/  though  it 
ocmtains  the  most  musicul  lincH  Blake  ever  wrote,  is  not 
^■D  eminetkt  for  integrity  of  effect  as  several  others.     The 
^Klntroduction'  and    the    '  Divine   Im;age '    may   be    men- 
fooned  &s  being  nigh  as  perfect  in  this  respect  as  *  To  the 
tfases ' ;  and  in  thera  there  is  also  greater  lucidity   of 
l^^xprea^Qit,    and   no   freakish    confusion   such   a8   is   too 
^Bbviou^  in  'Night/  It  not   being  evident  why.  in  those 
^Bnew  worlds,'  the  lion  should  guard  '  o'er  the  fold/ 
^F      My  second  remark  concerns  the  exquisite  ear  for  what 
pedants  c:all  bad  rhymes  which  Blake  shows  in  the  songa. 
To  rhyme  'shade'  with  *bed'  or  'inns'  with  'since'  may 
produce  an  exquisite  effect,  or  fail  to  do  so,  just  as  mere 
pat  rhymes  may  be  used  happily  or  make  the  ear  ache. 

k*  Once  a  dream  did  weaxe  a  t?had@ 
O'er  my  Angei-giiai-ded  bed/ 
c 
»  ineffective.  lis  movement  makes  a  success  of  the 
'Divine  Image/  in  which  'dear'  is  rhjined  with  *care' 
ineffectively;  'face'  with  *  dress  '  charmingly;  *  distress' 
Tvith  *  peace '  exquisitely ;  while  the  all  but  pat  rhyme  of 
Jew'  with  *too'  is  its  sole  and  ugly  blemish.  Critics 
would  do  well  to  study  the  effect  both  of  bad  and  good 
Hiymee  till  they  can  distinguish  successful  rhymes  of 
both  classes  from  unsuccessful  ones.  The  great  fault 
hich  impairs  mimy  of  Blake s  lyrics  is  the  too  ready 
ii*rceptanqe  of  the  phrase  or  word  which  first  came.  When 
instances  of  this  lack  of  choicefulness  occur  thickly  they 
result  in  doggerel  and  gibberish,  such  as  ai'e  the  rule,  not 
the  exception,  in  bis  'Epigrams/ 

Setting  aside  a  small  number  of  stanzas  and  lines,  the 
•Poetical  Sketches'  and  'Songs  of  Innocence  and  Experi- 
ence '  contain  all  of  Blake's  poetiy  which  should  be  called 
beautifat      What  remains  is  in   movement  aiu^ 
Vol.  208.— JVo.  4 14.  n 


'  Can  I  see  another's  woe, 
And  not  be  in  sorrow  too?' 
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neither  simple  nor  aeueuoUB,  and.  if  impaaeioned,  lac 
that  ease  and  grace  that  passion  Bometimea  gives ;  only 
as  it  provokes  thought  and  arouses  curiosity  can  it  cUiitn 
eflfectiveness.  Surveying  the  earlier  work,  one  notes  that 
it  is  largely  preoccupied  with  poetical  coTnmonplaces ; 
there  as  little  new  observation,  few  subtleties  of  senti- 
ment ;  yet  all  is  fresh*  ardent,  naive,  and  not  infrequently 
felicitous.  The  influence  of  Blake's  peculiar  reh'gious 
apprehensions  has  already  been  felt ;  and  henceforth  the 
burden  of  dark  meaning  will  increasingly  overstrain 
sjmtax  and  rhythm,  '  Thel '  has  been  made  much  of 
because  it  is  less  horrid;  yet  is  it  not  insipid?  Passages 
about  the  awakening  of  birds  and  flowers  are  relished 
in  '  Milton,'  which  elsewhere  would  appear  hackneyed 
theme  and  less  magical  in  effect. 


n 


It  may  help  us  to  discover  the  literary  value  of  Blake's 
prophetical  writings,  to  enumerate  those  of  their  raain 
characteristics  which  criticism  would  seem  to  have 
established,  and  such  as  are  ob%'ious  the  moment  thei 
are  set  beside  received  classics. 

1.  They  were  intended  to  present  Christianity  afresl 
or,  as  Matthew  Arnold  would  have  phrased  it,  *■  to  rene^ 
the   intuition   that  righteousness   is  not   an  observant 
of  rules,   bnt   a  well-head  of  mutual    forbearance  at 
effort  springing  up  to  spiritual  reunion  within  us/ 

2.  The  Chi-istianity  presented  is  orthodox  in  its  main" 
outline  j  the  Fall,  the  insufficiency  of  the  law  (righteou^j 
observatice)  as  a  means  of  salvation,  the  sufficiency  c^H 
spiritual  union  in  Jesus  to  redeem,  and  the  final  estfl-blish^^ 
ment  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  by  his  means.  ^i 

3.  It  wa8  'advanced/  like  the  'higher  criticism/  in  th^fl 
«ense    that  it  presented    this    orthodox   substance,   no^^ 
merely  as  an  historical  fact,  but  mainly  as  a  eymbolicnl 
description  of  the  inner  life,  for  Blake  the  only  real  life. 

L  It  was  eccentric  in  that  it  identified  Jesus  with 
the  imagination,  in  that  it  added  a  vast  structure  of 
heterogeneous  elements  to  the  traditional  myth,  and  in 
the  Uteralness  with  which  it  accepted  the  suggestiut 
that  the  apparent  universe  was  a  veil  and  could  be  put 
off  as  a  garment  that  by  every  man  would  finally  be  laic 
aside. 

5*  It  was   efficaciouH   in   effect  on  Blake'a  charactei 
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aifed  life  because  the  psychologjr  inherent  in  it  \^ad 
home  out  by  experience,  in  the  same  sense  as  that  of 
theeharehes  is  :  while  the  myth  which  expressed  it  equftUy 
gBTe  eoluuiced  importance  to  the  events  and  ftentiments 
of  individaal  lives,  by  showing  them  aa  parts  of  a 
grandiose  whole. 

6.  Ite  psychology  was  apparently  more  complex  than 
any  that  is  usually  aa9ociated  with  the  traditional  myth^ 
and  in  this  respect  better  corresponded  to  the  infinitely 
eompiex  ooneeption  of  the  material  universe,  which  has 
been  ^^ainin^  on  the  Enropean  mind  since  Descartes. 

7.  The  myth  which  embodies  this  psj-chology  is  eon- 
fosad  and  ugly  becauae  lis  personifications  of  tendencies 
and  forces  are  not  complete  enough,  and  are  never 
CBtirely  freed  from  their  roots  in  abstraction.  They 
are  contincmUy  undergoing  metamorphoses,  and  are 
a}way»  distinct  from  their  actual  appearance.  No  kind 
of  tolerable  plasticity  or  comeliness  could  he  or  is  mnin- 
t&ioed  for  more  than  a  short  passage  with  this  ungainly 
machinery.  Beside-s,  the  habits  of  these  tremendous 
peraona  are  extremely  few  and  mostly  gross ;  they  are 
without  the  finer  shades,  and.  Hkp  their  emotions,  are 
Inwilderingly  common  to  a  whole  group  of  names.  One 
can  but  deplore  that  reality  as  revealed  by  vision  is 
Dfiither  «>  varied,  so  highly  organised,  nor  so  beautiful 
M  the  material  universe  that  deludes  the  senses. 

8.  It  is  obvious  that  the  wi'iter  of  these  books  was 
becoming  less  and  less  observant  in  regard  to  this 
onwortby  'contraction  of  spirit  perceived  by  the  fivu 
•enses*;  and  so  his  stock  of  images  steadUy  perished, 
losing  in  fineness  and  vividness  as  the  finer  shades  of 
all  that  in  youth  he  had  been  so  eagerly  enchanted  by 
wore  out  in  his  vision-laboured  mind. 

9.  The  language  he  employs  becomes  more  and  more 
iDODOtonous  and  exasperating,  since  all  eesthetic  control 
orer  it  is  abandoned,  even  when  he  does  not  write  sub- 
•OOBciousIy  at  the  dictation  of  visions  endowed  with 
nnly  part  of  the  faculties  of  their  amanuensis.  Tedious 
repetitious  of  every  kind  abound,  while  the  natural 
tnalapropism  of  a  self -edu rated  mind  leads  to  peculiar 
aflkacy  being  attached  to  just  those  words  the  writer  does 
not<{iute  undarstaad,  such  a^  'redound'  or  'chartered.' 

It  is  obvious  that,  if  these  are  main   characteristics 
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of  the  prophetic  books,  as  1  think  they  incontrovertibl; 
are,  they  must  b©  very  poor  literature.  With  so  absolute 
a  trust  in  vision,  it  is  not  likely  that  they  can  holdt 
in  respect  to  great  poetry,  a  relation  more  favourable 
tlian  that  which  the  Book  of  Ezekiel  or  the  Apocalypse 
bears  to  the  Book  of  Job>  Even  compared  with  EKekiel  s» 
Blake's  prophecies  stand  at  a  very  aorry  disadvantage, 
having  neither  so  simple  a  messagep  so  significant  a 
relation  to  history,  nor  so  intelligible  an  aim  as  the 
establishment  of  an  ideal  theocracy.  The  elder  prophet's 
visions  are  not  subject  to  violent  uietaraorphoses ;  nor 
can  it  be  claimed  that  any  of  Blake's  is  so  acc^pt&b 
as  that  of  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  or  presents  so  elabora 
and  imposing  a  cumulative  effect  as  that  of  the  four 
living  creatures,  combined,  as  it  magnificently  is  in 
Ezekiel's  last  chapters,  with  the  completion  of  the  holy 
city.  And,  of  course,  in  the  matter  of  style,  *Milton»* 
'  Vala,'  and  'Jerusalem  '  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
vision  of  the  seer  on  the  banks  of  Chebar  as  it  stands 
our  Authorised  Version  of  the  Bible. 

On  the  other  hand,  Blake,  having  apprehended  with 
marvellous    integrity  certain   of    Jesus'   most   exquisite 
intuitions,  at  which    popular    Christianity   has    alway 
boggled,  a  far  richer  harvest  may  be  gleaned  from 
prophetic  wTitings  than  from  those  of  Exekiel  in  phrj 
vividly  expressing  an  exquisite  religious  sense. 

'  If  God  dieth  not  for  Mftn  and  giveth  not  himself  eternal 
for  MaHj  Man  could  not  exist,  for  Man  is  Love  as  God  is  Love ; 
every  kindness  to  another  is  a  little  Death  in  the  Divi 
Image^  nor  can  Man  exist  but  by  Brotherhood/ 


m 
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I  have  not  space  to  quote  more  generously,  but  thia 
idea,  in  Blake's  own  \4ew,  and  in  that  of  any  Christian, 
must  necessarily  be  the  most  central.  It  is  a  mercy 
that  this,  like  all  Blake^s  ideas  that  have  been  understood, 
is  expressed  in  plain  terms,  as  well  as,  presumably.  In 
code.  Let  me  suggest  what  seems  to  me  to  have  been 
the  main  drift  of  Blake's  myth,  Iwfore  ptissing  on  to  con- 
sider the  fatal  effects  on  his  mental  habit  of  trust 
visiou  and  misuse  of  language. 

As  flowing  water  in  a  pipe  might  suppose  that  th^ 
conduit's  shape  was  proper  to  itself,  so  the  love  which 
is  man  is  led  to  conceive  his  individuality.     Deluded 
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tlie  coils  be  is  passing  througb,  biH  action  is  crontort-ect 
by  them.  He  sins  when  the  pipe  kinks ;  he  acts  rightly 
when  it  is  straight.  To  forgive  his  sins  we  must  separate 
him  in  our  thoughts  from  the  state  he  traverses.  To 
be  our  true  selves,  we  must  not  be  solf*ec>iuplaceiit  when 
oar  life  ruus  straight,  nor  suffer  shuiue  aud  abasement, 
which  are  effects  of  the  same  selfishness  that  caused 
our  complacency,  when  our  h'fe  is  contorted  and  wicked. 
Such  would  seem  to  have  been  Blnke's  doctrine  of  states. 
Nowr  the  flowing  water  was  imagination  (just  as  its 
d^iiaEDac  was  love)  confined  in  the  body  of  this  death  (or 
mortal  life),  subject  to  mechanical  laws.  By  cultivating 
imAgiuation  to  the  point  of  vision  the  pipe  disttppeared  ; 
selfhood  was  transcended ;  and  life  bec/inie  a  current  in 
a  sea,  a  thought  in  the  mind  of  God. 

A  strange  passage  of  *  Milton '  seems  to  hint  that, 
after  two  other  of  the  Elohim  had  failed  to  die  in  order 
to  redeem  Satan  (whose  self-division  from  them  had 
created  their  selfhoods),  Jehovah  covered  himself  with  the 
material  universe  as  with  a  leprosy  (perhaps  by  creating 
sioleds  but  ignorant  Eden) ;  *  then  the  body  of  death  was 
perfected  in  hypocrite  holiness.'  Nature,  a  most  formid- 
able 'tetter,  harked  about'  the  Lamb  (i.e.  the  symbol 
of  divine  self-sacrifice) ;  and  in  this  act  Jehovah  '  died 
as  a  reprobate;  he  was  punished  as  a  transgressor*; 
for  his  own  love  and  initiative  made  him  the  tempter 
wnd  liberator  in  ignorant  Eden,  The  Creation  was  the 
act  of  mercy  whereby  he  took  upon  him  the  consequences 
of  Satan's  sin  (law,  judgment,  and  condemnation),  as 
Jesus  died  for  man's  sins. 

We  who  are  not  visionaries  have  our  witless  being 
in  the  body  of  Jehovah's  death,  until,  having  consented 
that  Jesus  should  annihilate  oui'  selfhood,  we  escape.  In 
Blake's  last  poem,  which  was  published  as  an  antiphonal 
response  the  year  after  the  appearance  of  Lord  Byron's 
'Cain,*  the  divine  Jehovah,  the  spirit  of  love»  the  symbol 
for  whose  inner  life  (as  for  that  of  Jesus)  is  the  Lamb, 
says  to  Satan,  *Such  is  my  will  that  thou  thyself  go  to 
Etei-nal  Death  in  self-annihilation,  even  till  Satan,  self- 
Bubdued,  put  off  Satan  into  the  bottomless  abyss  whose 
torment  arises  for  ever'^  and  then  a  chorus  of  angels 
iDforme  ua  how  the  inner  life  of  the  Elohim,  among 
whom  both  Satan  and  Jehovah  are  numbered,  consented 
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to  the  covenant  of  forgiveness  of  sins,  and  took  their 
original  stations  in  the  divine  firmament,  fixed  by  peace, 
brotherboodf  and  love»  in  the  mind  of  God.  Not  men, 
nor  yet  those  'fallen  fiends  of  heavenly  birth,"  but  the 
states  through  which  both  passed — the  first  in  what  they 
call  matter,  the  second  in  imagination— are  consumed  in 
the  eternal  fire.  The  whole  myth  is  like  a  nest  of  boxes ; 
each  has  the  same  four  Belfhoods,  Zoas,  or  aides;  each  has 
a  bottom  and  a  Hd^.e.  a  power  of  self-assertion  and  of 
self-abdication.  The  larger  boxes  enclose  the  actors  of 
the  orthodox  myth,  as  children  imagine  limit  beyond 
limit  in  trying  to  picture  space ;  smaller  ones  are  souls' 
histories — not  alone  of  men,  for  the  tiniest  are  those  of 
ant,  caterpillar,  etc.;  nay,  even  in  pebble  or  grain  of  sand 
the  same  drama  may  he  repeated  by  the  same  actors 
under  different  names.  Each  contained  all ;  for  Blake 
saw  men  in  stones  and  weeds,  men  who  were  imagina- 
tions, and  (save  for  sense -delusions)  each  one  the  equiva- 
lent  of  God— that  is,  each  one  capable  of  loving  and^_ 
understanding  all.  ^M 

But  this  is  divination.  No  reasonable  man  will  feel 
convinced  that  Blake'd  prophetic  writings  have  been 
understood  until  he  is  shown  a  full  paraphrase  of  them 
which  he  can  understand.  In  the  meantime  there  may  be 
less  impertinence  than  appears,  in  advancing  considera- 
tions why  we  should  not  hope  ever  so  to  understand 
them.  The  most  overwhelming  is  that,  though  a  man 
possessed  by  great  themes  insecurely  grasped  may  write 
confusedly,  no  man  not  mad,  having  definite  and  im* 
portant  ideas  to  convey,  would  have  wrapped  them 
up  so  impenetrably.  This  reflection  brings  those  who 
entertain  it  great  advantage;  by  it  they  become  defenders 
of  Blake's  sanity.  They,  and  not  those  devoted  scribes 
who  labour  to  discover  the  immaculate  order  of  hu^| 
system  of  ideas,  should  be  fired  by  a  conscious  generosity^" 
Though  leaa  quixotic,  are  they  not  as  chivalrous?  For, 
as  Prof.  Raleigh  says,  *What  can  bo  intelligibly  de- 
ciphered can  be  intelligibly  expressed,  so  that  it  needs  no 
deciphering';  and,  we  add,  must  have  been  much  better 
so  expressed. 

When  Blake  bids  the  artist  or  poet  cultivat^e  inaagiua* 
tion  to  the  point  of  vision,  one  doubts  whether  Homer 
or  Michael   Angelo   or   Shakespoare   would  have   giv€ 
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the  satnd  advice ;  it  eeems  a  little  odd  among  aeathetic 
truLxims,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  a  parallel  to  it. 

*N'aeaijmlez  pas  la  ^"131011   iut^rieure   de  Tartisfce  k  celle  de 

Irhotnme  TraimeDt  haUucin^,     Je   connais    parfaitement   les 

deux  ^tats;  il  y  a  ua  abime  eiitre  eux.     Dana  riiallufitiation 

[propretnent  dite,  il  y  a  toujoiii's  torreiir;   vous   sentez   que 

[Totre  personnalite  vous  ^happe;  ow  croit  que  Ton  va  mourir. 

IS  1a  vision  po^tique,  au  coutraire,  il  y  a  joie,  c'est  quelque 

chose  qui  entre  en  vou^,     II  n'eu  est  pas  moins  vrai  qu'ou  ne 

aait  plus  oil  I'on  eat.  .  .  .  Souvent  cette  vision  se  fait  lente- 

mentt  pi^e  k  pidce,  comme  les  diverges  parties  d'uu  d^cor  que 

iron  pose;  mais  Bouvent  aussi  elle  eat  siibite,  fugace  comme 

|l«»  lialluciuatiom]  hsqinogogiques,     Qiielque  chose  vous  passe 

jdevant  les  yeux;  e'eet  alors  qu'il  faut  »e  jeter  deesus  avide- 

I  ment/ 

Thus  Flaubert  wrote  to  Taine,  apparently  in  answer  t^ 
direct  quet^tions.  This  parallel  to  Blake's  visionary  habit 
exemplifies  an  exactly  similai*  relation  between  it  and  the 
;euItivation  of  imag-ination.  The  differences  between  the 
wo  cases  are  particularly  instructive.  Flaubert  was  at 
T*st  pains  to  acquire  a  stock  of  precise  information  about 
objects,  persons,  places,  and  periods  with  which  his  work 
wa8  concerned  ;  though  we  are  to  understand  that  he 
often  wTot«  his  actual  descriptions  from  visions  for  which 
his  mind  had  been  thus  prepared.  What  preparation 
had  Blake's  mindV  Mr  Hewlett  has  answered  that 
lapstion  :*  the  passage  is  too  long  to  quote.  It  was  in 
every  way  opposite  to  Flaubert's,  whose  *  Tentation  de 
S.  Antoine  '  was  *  couronn^e  '  by  the  Protestant  Faculty 
^B  of  Theology  at  the  University  of  Strasaburg  because  of 
^■the  great  erudition  it  revealed.f     The  estimate  of  received 

^P     •  'ConUjmponipy  Review/  October  1878,  pp,  774-84. 

'  t  BLoke  read  murh,  btit  uadepslood  only  about  half  he  rewl.    No  one  can 

picture  Blutee's  miud  who  does  not  realise  how  every  passage  which  baffled 
^h.is  JiutUt'diHte  com  prehension  was  eappo»:ied  by  him  to  be  transcript  from 
\  vUioQATj  revelation  (see  the  lej^end  of  hie  colour  print  'Fity/  and  hia 
LiQt  of  his  picture  after  Gray'^i  'Bard'),     An  iitausUig  iaatjuice  of  hi* 
effectual  reading  ih  reported  by  Cnubb  Robinson  <Gilchrtst,  p.  3(i2).     He 
liltoD  hod  come  to  him  in  Tiaion  and  begged  htm  to  correct  the  folae 
De  promulgated  in  '  Farodide  Lust '  *  that  sexual  intcrcourae  arose  out 
FalL*     The  famons  passage  <Bk   rv,  1.  740)  actually  illustraUs   the 
oppoalie  oplnJou,    But  both  BUke  and  the  vJsiouiu-y  MUto&  had  forgotten 
or  h]l«d  to  graep  this  fftct.     What  mental  deterioration  await-a  a  great 
poet  when  he  is  forced  to  visit  such  ill-trained  mSndii  to  supply  them  with 
nolHy  and  Mve  them  from  the  illusion  of  luatterof  fact  knowledge  1 
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\  ffwuiud  by  both  aothiVBie  snrpriaingly  similar ; 
for  bodi.  tlw  **■—"'"  of  rwiunn  and  inuiginatioQ  in  w 
thej  c&ii«d  an  and  wlmtv.fr  vb&  followed  with  a  loyali 
as  admirBhle  as  it  k  rare.  Bot«  wliereas  the  Frenc' 
is  eoDTinced  that  move  knovladge,  method*  and  logic 
onafale  him  to  correct  vn^ar  enois,  the  English 
Mi|ipuaca  tlwan  to  be  the  laical  ootnovne  of  experiem 
and  tmam  hiB  baek  on  both  in  ctfder  to  bog  visious  wkii 
he  did  not  raeogaiae  as  a  *i**w^*jJ  dlstill&Uon  from 
dperience  hy  mranr  of  bigic  v«ry  ill^traiued  and  qui' 
unrODtroUed.  His  uaiugiuBate  €sitb  in  vision  rendered 
bins  ine^tabfe  at  applying  tasta  to  the  strange 
f^latmermtxms  that  foraied  OmiimmiIii  In  his  mind. 
bad  to  a«vppt  them  whether  he  could  interpret  them  or 
not;  and  it  was  ooly  after  faoRacal^  btfuj^ling  with  th 
w^gaitwisii«i  for  jeara  that  he  eame  to  the  obvious  c 
chisioii  that  visions,  like  the  worid  of  sense*  may  decei 
at  rimiw  Ima^finatioaettltivated  to  the  point  of  vision, 
o<  great  eerriee  to  an  artiet,  needs  supplying  with  t 
«xictliy  material  and  coairoffiiig  by  a  £ree  critical  refereni 
to  idgic  and  wethBtic  jndg^Mi^ ;  for.  IQce  any  other  h 
faculty^  it  most  be  diaKaplined  and  not  worshipped  blim 
Experbaent  is  as  iMMtiieij  to  the  Tioonary  as  to  S7 
Jo^ma  B^3nioUB  if  ^abd  results  am  to  be  obtained. 
However,  we  most  aot  auppoae  that  the  whole  advantage 
lies  with  the  fVencfamaB,  aiaee  his  peasiimstic  tone,  with 
its  tfvtr^TctsaxTia^  Aagtvemam,  does  not  seem  enviable, 
■  biiieaa  tfaa  £ng&hman's  optimistic  temper  and 
invigaflathig  atiaowphet^  of  bis  piety  do,  Blake's 
diseipline  was  rwBgSons»  not  intellectual;  bat,  in 
way.  it  was  perhaps  aa  thocoo^  as  Flaubert's. 

It  Oftay  be  that  ^ysticeaa  must  always  lead  to 
lioeiktkMjK  use  of  language ;  wiiile  mystical  licenses,  lik^ 
pox^ticaL  mm^  ■■wiiilimni  jastify  themselves  by  bringing 
n^thin  raaga  of  lajwaiiaiuu  eopeepitions  that  otherwise 
iia  b^yo^  it.  llKNigh  wne  t^^nmnt  meamire  the  necessary 
bottdagi»  of  thought  to  spaedu  I  ^k  all  Blake  s  hopeful 
editor^  Is  it  really  eooeeiTable  that  thoogfats  should  be 
qImt  in  a  ouad  that  eovid  rhnnaw  to  express  them  in 
w^  9o  Car  wieutod  fraot  thair  common  use  or  in  such 
codeof^ymbokaaBhta'te?*    I  think  it  is  greaUy  to 

'  to  Mtf  «s  h*fs  lb*  a>ic  UMd  htcotuB  bunf 
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credit  of  bis  sanity  that  a  nucleus  of  ideas  was  consolidated 
in  hii  mind,  in  spite  of  the  untrustworthy  nature  of  the 
mental  recreation  which  he  wrongly  supposed  to  be  the 
best;  and  I  think  it  proves  that  his  character  was  very 
much  more  constructive  than  his  mind. 

Blake'b  prose  is  always  vivid  and  stimult^ting.     *Tbo 

Marriage  of   Heaven   and    Hell*  is   his  most   successful 

prophecy.     Though  some  of  it  is  dark,  there  are  frequent 

illumination!^.     Complacency^  reason^  and  obedience  are 

Heaven  ;   energy,  impulse,  and  initiative  are  Hell.     Both 

angels  and  devils  accept   the  orthodox  ntyth,  but  mean 

quite   different  persons   by  'Jehovah,'   *  Jesus/   'Satan/ 

Blake  reconciles  them  by  his  doctrine  of  states,  for  each. 

^of  theee  persons  is  a  state  with  a  spirit  travestied  w^ithin 

Hte.    The  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost  (or  desire  to  reason)  is 

^nhe  marriage   of   Heaven    and    Hell.     Every   conversion 

y should    be    such   a   marriage.     Mr    Swinburne   and    Mr 

Hewlett   seem  to  have  misunderstood   Blake's   ideas  in 

regard   to   sex  and   liberty,   because   they   neglected    to 

notice    when   he   was   speaking    in   character,   ivhen    in 

person.     The  whole  trend  of  his  thought  travelled  in  a 

direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  outspoken  daughter  of 

Albion.    His  conviction  was  that  only  those  are  free  in  love 

who  have  annihilated  the  natural  man.     Prayer  was  the 

^,    means  by  which  the  imagination  was  set  free  to  soar. 

^K      We  may  think  of  his  conception  of  the  material  uui- 

^■Terse  (or  rather  the  universe  of  contradictory  moods  or 

^Betatee  of  which  matter  was  a  partial  and  temporary  con- 

^Bdtnuiation)  as  a  sponge  soaked  in  God,  from  which  imagin- 

^Vfttion  is  the  divine  evaporation  to  a  state  of  liberty ;  and» 

when  the  sponge  is  dry,  it  will  be  like  an  ardent  cinder  for 

^K  ever  devouring  itself  by  mechauical  change  in  the  abyss. 

^H  Tlie  mental  forms  will  continue  to  succeed  uuo  another, 

^P  but  there  will  be  no  God  suffering  within  ;  Satan  will  have 

^  put  oQ:  Satan.     Mr  Ellis  suggests  that*  in  the  quaint  myth 

of  the  closing  of  the  Western  Gate,  Blako  expressed  his 

relqctant  acquiescence   in   the  fell   necessity  of  modest 

^  speech  (transgressed  by  his  Daughter  of  Albion),  rather 

^r  JABgutige;  it  l»  nathlDg  so  beautiful,  ho  vast»  ho  approved*  It  bss  not 
P  QO^eaet)  in^  ^rown  in,  suad  mastered  uiLlIianH  of  miiid^.  It  is  tk  trade  and 
r       WrbBTouj  uovvUt  ;  it  is  one  man's  baat&rd.  eUined  Bnd  soiled  throughout 

l>r  inotiQifMivQ  iDcoasruiticJi,  and  its  every  fault  is  a  crime  ogaUust  our  own 

BMfet  beaaUfi^  tongue  ;  it  La  a  code  In  Engltsh. 
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&a  a  socialist  might  be  forced  in  Timbuctoo  to  accept 

services  of  a  slave.     He  said,  '  The  road  of  excess  loads  to 

tkk&  pttlace  of  wisdom/  aa  Jenu^  said^  '  Her  sins*  which  tire 

many,  are  forgiven,  for  ahe  loved  much.'    Ag'ain.  "Improve- 

ment  makes  atraight  roads»  but  crooked   zoads  without 

improvement    are    roads    of    Genius/       Even    Mr    KUis 

supposes  this  proverb    to  be  nonsense;  but,   taken  with 

the  words  of  Agur  (Prov*  xxx,  18,  19)  in  naive  admiration 

of  inexplicable  wayn  of  *  going/  and  with  Leonardos  'The 

straight  line  is  thatof  the  greatest  resistance/  it  expressaB 

a  profound  sense;  for  God's  ways  are  not  ourw^ays.     Blake 

could  conceive  of  only  one  door  into  perfection,  love  a  cou- 

eent  to   the  good  shepherd  who  follows  the  lost  sheep 

and  turns  his  back  on  the  ninety  and  nine  just  personK. 

Sensual  pasi^ion  is  annihilated  by  intellectual    passion ; 

controlled  by  fear  'it  breeds  pestilence/ 

The  occasion  of  all  Blake's  wrestling  with  vi&ion  waa 

his  perception  that  the  human  spirit  has  dared  to  con- 

L  demn  nature,  and  ha«  determined  that  it  is  better  to  die 

Vthan   to  maintain   the  stiniggle  for  life  at   the  cost  of 

Haiiaking  part  and  parcel  with  an  inlmmane  mechaniam. 

VThie  fact  neither  philosophy  nor  science  can  explain  ;   it 

is  for  the  pious  God,  for  to  it  the  soul  cries  *  Abba  Father/ 

There  it  stands,  above  all  that  intelligence  has  constructed, 

an  a  cathedral    doruinates   some  modern   manufacturing 

town  in  enigmatic  solitude,  clothed  with  ineffable  tracery 

of  beautiful  deed,  hope,  and  afiEection,  by  those  who  raised 

it,  not  for  their  own,  but  for  love  s  sake, 

^P  It  might  be  supposed  that  final  blessednoaa  wag  for 
Blake  the  emptiest  Nirvana ;  and  so  perhaps  it  logically 
should  have  been.  But,  sympathetically  considered,  we 
have  been  assured  that  Nirvana  is  for  the  Buddhist  saint 
an  abounding  state  and  not  a  mere  void ;  and,  for  Blake, 
the  nonentities  that  preoccupy  our  senses  were  a  clumsy 
travesty  of  the  visions  that  live  and  commune  intellectU'- 
ally  in  the  sweet,  golden  clime  of  peace,  brotherhood,  and 
love.  He  held  that  *  Nature's  journeymen  had  made  men, 
and  not  made  them  well/  so  abominably  do  they  imitate 
the  glorious  humanity  which  is  in  truth  such  stuff  as  the 
most  virginal  dreams  are  made  of.  Therefore  his  arts 
pleasure  was  to  outdo  nature  and  present  human  bodies 
r*moro  happy,  happy'  far  in  an  earlier  intimate  Eden, 
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where  not  the  sensual  eye  and  not  the  sensua!  ear,  but 
the  spirit,  is  flattered  by  visions  more  endeared,  com- 
porting neither  shade  nor  tone*  Something  like  thie  has 
often  been  the  aim  oi  art  \  and  nxany  artists  have  achieved 
it  better  than  Blake,  though  none  conceived  it  more 
passionately;  for,  alaSt  the  pains  of  death  gat  hold  upon 
him  and  too  often  constrained  him  to  show  us  those 
^lien  spirits  who  contrived  our  clumsy  world  at  the 
expense  of  that  divine. 

Blake    was    entirely    deluded    about    the    historical 
development   of   art,    and   therefore   misinterpreted    the 
origin  and  needs  of  his  own   gift.     Stylistic  characters 
were  for  him  faithful  copies  after  spiritual  objects  seen 
in  vision.     He  considered  that  Michael  Angeio  had  gaxed 
OQ  men  nine,  twelve,  or  fifteen  heads  high  ;  and,  'when  he 
p-ouped   them   together  so  that  it  was  very  diiEcult  to 
lutike  out  what  they  were  doing  or  why  they  were  moved, 
it  was  because  he  in  trance  had  watched  them  behaving 
w.     He  thought  the  long  straight  lines  of  Gothic  sculp- 
inre  and  the  simplified  forms  dictated  by  the  difficulty  of 
overconxlng  stone  with  chisels  and  fitting  statues  to  pillars 
were  the  faithful  rendering  of  spiritual  realities.     And 
all  the  Htylistic  charactei's  which  he  adopted  from  ancient 
tombe,  old  prints,  or  even  from  hia  contemporaries,  had 
I     been  seen  by  him  in  vision^  and  proved  that  those  other 
^nrtiitt«  had  viewed  the  same  things  in  the  same  way*     Thus 
^^ire  see  tlmt  he  was  fundamentally  In  the  dark  as  to  the 
natare  of  his  own  art,  as  to  its  relations  to  other  art,  and 
aa  to  itfi  limitations  and  their  relation  to  the  materials 
nd  implementi^  employed.     Had  he  been  consequent  in 
these  ideas,  be  would  have  seen  that  Hubenc;^  women  or 
Titian's  children  were  as  necessarily  copied  from  visiion^ 
I      flnce    in    their   work    the    stylistic    developments  from 
natural  forms  are  quite  ae  marked.     But  Bhike  was  not 
ob«erv»nt  enough  to  make  such  a  reflection.    He  objected 
to  the  temper  of  Kubens  and  Titian  as  not  sufiiciently 
Mrenuous  and   eicalted ;    they   were   for   him   obviously 
t  with  urbane  characters ;  their  women  belong  to 
satisfied   classes,   who   are   not   pilgrims  but   lease- 
Idens   in   respect  to    material    conditions.     To  contem- 
plate such  pictures  results  in  a  higher  value  being  e^et  on 
good  living,  not  in  a  longing  for  rustic  simplicity* 

Blak«  confesses  that  *the  spirit  of  Titian  was  partieu- 
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larly  active  in  raising  doubta  concerning  the  possibility 
of  exocutiag  without  a  modeL'*  Atauch  times  *  memories 
of  nature  and  of  pictures  of  various  scbooLs  posaess 
mind  instead  of  appropriate  executiou.'  We  ^^ho  perceii 
that  his  mind  was  equally  poBsoHsed  by  memories  when  i 
waa  most  Belf-satis&ed  can  explain  his  experience  bett 
The  stylistic  character  ^th  which  Titian  tempted 
could  not  be  used  at  once  like  those  which  he  had 
consciously  got  by  heart  through  constant  copying  wl 
young.  Probably  he  may  have  seen  a  picture  by  Titie 
since  engravings  would  not  have  yielded  even  such 
perfect  knowledge  as  he  possessed  of  Kaphael  and  Michs 
Angelo.  Hid  very  limited  stock  of  mannerisms  faiU 
before  this  new  revelation ;  he  had  to  rack  his  memoi 
and  wanted  to  explore  the  correspondences  which 
intuitively  felt  must  exist  between  Titian^B  atyliatic 
developments  and  natural  forms.  But  be  tells  us  he 
had  '  the  courage  to  suffer  poverty  and  disgrace '  rather 
than  enrich  his  mind  by  quitting  the  narrow  circle  of  hia 
acquir<%d  habits  docilely  to  learn  of  yet  another  great 
master.  Ho  had  taken  up  -with,  the  spirit-world,  and 
easily  believed  that  hia  senses  deceived  even  when  they 
delighted  him.  Stilli  be  was  no  consistent  Puritan.  Mr 
Binyon  too  heavily  underlines  Blake's  afl&m'ty  to  Michael 
Angelo,  who,  as  he  says,  *  created  hia  visions  of  beauty, 
pity,  power,  and  terror  thi'ough  the  sole  instrument  o£ 
the  human  body.'  The  Englishman's  preferences  were 
not  so  exclusive ;  certain  motives  of  landscape  and  idyllic 
life  had  always  an  equal  power  over  him ;  and  in  his 
treatment  of  these  he  is  really  more  akin  to  the 
Venetian  than  to  tho  Florentine.  He  did  not  love  the 
solidity  of  the  nude  in  nature  as  did  Michael  Angelo. 

What  he  found  In  the  great  Florentines  art  was 
stylistic  treatment  of  the  human  body  in  harmony  wil 
august  and  religioua  emotion — just  what  he  found 
Gothic  draperies  and  peaceful  poses.  Between  the  t^ 
the  whole  reach  of  his  art  is  provided  with  a  language 
outline ;  and,  if  any  other  element  was  added,  it  wi 
something  from  the  conventional  art  of  his  own  time — 
high-waisted  damsels  floating  from  their  toe-tips  in  a 
gush  of  sentimental  ravishment,  like  wind-flowers.     He 
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no  idea  that  aW  these  characters  had  been  slowly 
evolved  from  the  study  of  nature  and  humoured  into 
rmony  with  moods  that  were  equally  a  conquest  over 
.e  world.  He  had  no  objection  to  detail  or  homely 
cident;  he  objected  only  to  the  use  which  the  Dutch 
inters  habitually  made  of  them.  Had  it  been  granted 
hitn  to  see  the  use  made  of  them  by  Puvis  de  Cha- 
vannea,  be  would  certainly  have  been  enchanted.  His 
pupils  Calvert  and  Palmer  were  doubtless  encouraged 
by  him  to  make  a  Himilar  if  less  perfect  uee  of  such 
motives.  In  the  illustrations  to  the  Book  of  Job  and  the 
Eclogues  of  Virgil— nay,  even  here  and  there  in  the 
borders  of  *  Milton  *  and  *  Jemsalem  * — we  find  a  treat- 
ment of  such  themes  really  worthy  of  comparison  with 
that  of  the  great  French  painter-poet* 

Never  having  connected  the  stylistic  characters  which 
he  borrowed  from  great  artists,  with  their  study  of  their 
predecessors  supplemented  by  that  of  Nature,  nor  the 
origin  of  these  characters  with  the  limitations  of  the 
materiaU  and  implements  employed,  he  could  not  pre- 
vent their  growing  in  his  own  work  more  and  more 
eocaggerated  and  hence  feebler  and  feebler.  His  theory  of 
inaplration  left  him  at  the  mercy  of  every  inane  impulse 
or  freak  Tvhich  arose  in  an  exceptionally  mobile  imagina- 
lion»  Reynolds  was  the  only  man  he  met  who  could 
have  understood  his  difficulties  and  have  helped  him  to 
OTereome  them  ;  but  his  impatience  and  bigotry  prevented 
him  from  proftting  by  that  noble  and  patient  experience. 
His  education  as  an  artist  rigorously  limited  his  means  of 
expression,  while  ho  was  debarred  from  adding  to  these 
formulae,  as  most  great  artists  do,  by  his  dogmatic  dread 
of  the  influence  of  memory  and  nature.  The  slow  process 
of  evoi^nng  out  of  the  wilderness  of  natural  suggestions 
articulate  items  capable  of  working  together  for  a  definite 
pictorial  eflfect  was  unknown  to  him,  for  both  superstition 
and  impatience  prevented  his  discovering  it,  though  he  was 
continually  prompted  thereto  by  his  native  gift  and  the 
naeds  it  created. 

Added  to  this  endless  difficulty,  which  was  always 
tripping  up  Blake's  feet  ivhenever  he  might  have  made 
AS  advance  in  his  art,  was  a  superhuman  power  of  eelf- 
delcuioxi.  He  tells  us  in  an  often  quoted  passage,  •  I 
qoestion  not  my  corporeal  eye  any  more  than  I  would 
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quBstion  a   window  concerning  a  sight' — st  very  foolish 
negligence  indeed  if  the  window  happened  to  be  dirty  or 
have  bubbles  in  it.   *"What!"  it  will  be  questioned,  "when 
the  sun  rises,  do  you  not  see  a,  round  disc  of  fire  some- 
what like  B  guinea  ?  "      "  Oh  !  no,  no  I  I  see  an  innumer- 
able company  of  the  heavenly  host  crjrLng,  '  Holy,  holy, 
holy  is  the  Lord  God  Almighty!  * "  '   With  the  same  lovable  , 
perversity  he  appears  never  to  have  seen  his  own  worli^H 
but  always,  in  their  steady  a  vision  flattering  their  creatcnP^ 
Compare  his  ov^n  description  of  the  colouring  and  finish 
of  the  items  in  his  catalogue  with  that  of  Crabb  Robinson, 
or  with  the  works  themselves,  and  one  is  munediatelj 
convinced  of  this  happy  self-delusion  of  the  artist,  wl 
would  seem  to  have  proved  contagious  in  one  or  two 
his  admirers.     He  asserts  that  *  precision,'  '  clear  coIol 
and  '  determinate  lineaments  *  are  the  qualities  aimed  , 
— and,  one  can  but  conclude  from  his  tone  of  conGden€ 
attained — in  such  ^Forks  as  *  The  Bard,'  *  Pitt,"  and  *  The 
Canterbury  Pilgrims/     As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  colour  is 
not  clear ;  and  '  precision  and  determinate  lineaments  '  are 
the  last  qualities  attributable  to  at  least  two  of  thoee 
strange   pictures.     Even   the   *  Canterbury  Pilgrims '  of 
his  *  rival '  the  contemned  Stothard,  however  vulgar  and 
vapid,  is  at  least  clearer  in  colour  and  nearer  to  its  origii 
appearance  than  Blake's  dull  and  ine£fective,  if  weight 
and  more  pregnant  picture.     Yet  ho  tells  us  '  All  ix 
are  as  high  finished  as  miniatures  or  enamels ;  they 
known  to  be  unchangeable/     To  this  capacity  for  sei 
delusion  must  be  attributed  the  incredible   c^arelessnc 
of  a  great  number  of  his  works,  which  come  within 
measurable  distance  of  the  st-andards  set  by  the  rest* 

BnU  if  this  artist  is  thus  self-impeded  and  stunted, 
the  other  hand  he  is,  at  his  worst  as  at  his  best,  entirel 
free  from  the  superfititions  and  confusions  that  frustrate 
the  more  part  of   his  fello^wa.     There  is  no  tendency  to 
regard    accidental   nature  as  a  fetish,  or  to  confuse  the 
idea  of  beauty  with  that  of  truth  or  the  aim  of  science 
with  that  of  art-     He  is  always  direct  and  sincere  ;  if  the 
result  is  not  beautiful,  that  is  merely  because  the  im-:_ 
patient  creator  neglected  to  sort  and  select,  or  to  balanc 
and  complete,  and  contented  himself  with  hasty  work, 
the  deadly  smoothness  of  elaborated  mechanical  procc 
which  have  been  dreamed  over.    Instinctively  conscious  of 
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>  limitations  of  his  material,  ho  Is  sometimes  carelesa 
m  employing  thetu ;  and  he  always  has  an  intention,  if 
often  that  intention  ia  crude  or  silly.  His  line  work  Is 
BOtnetiines  direct  and  bold  a^  that  on  a  Greek  vase  ;  but, 
Eoetefid  of  th©  fund  of  observation  which  the  best  vase- 
painters  added  to  their  limited  and  conventional  means  of 
expreedion,  he  is  for  ever  making  snapshots  at  sublime 
effects,  attained,  through  very  much  more  elaborate  pro- 
teeseB,  by  maeters  patient  of  the  necessarily  alow  evolu- 
taoo  of  beauty-  His  recollections  came  to  him  like  visions, 
sparring  bis  hand,  already  impatient  to  a  fault.  At  his 
hgBt.  he  goes  as  straight  to  his  point  as  a  caricaturist,  and 
^kheii  unsurpassed  for  accent  and  power  of  suggestion. 
■Blake  knew  Uttle  about  the  anatomy  of  horses;  yet 
he  has  been  strangely  fortunate  in  treating  them.  Mr 
EUis.  who  IB  sadly  pedantic  aa  a  critic^  finds  the  horses  in 
the  *  Canterbury  Pilgrims '  in  need  of  apologj'.  But  all 
■itastd  and  designers  will,  in  this  dull  over-laboured  pro- 
duction, be  delighted  first  with  these  horses,  *  Wherever 
did  Blake  get  them  from  ?  '  we  cry.*  The  artist  tells  us  lies 
ibout  equine  anatomy  perhaps^  but  he  never  pretended 
to  tell  the  truth  on  that  subject;  what  he  was  full  of  was 
the  grandiose  aspect,  the  proud  stepping,  the  superb  hold- 
ing of  the  head,  the  sculpturesque  stability  and  *  waahable ' 
rimplicity  of  their  forms.  Two  of  them  are  fine  inven- 
tions  in  picture  language,  and  could  be  used  decoratively 
m  a  thousand  ways,  because  they  speak  so  simply  and  so 
■|U  about  equine  impressiveness.  Between  them  and 
Uft»  on  the  Parthenon  frieze  there  are  both  the  di:Gfer- 
^HDaod  the  affinity  that  e^ist  between  Giotto  and  Michael 
jlq^o.  One  could  imagine  a  good  and  interesting  artist 
who,  ha^'ing  once  invented  them,  would  have  used  them 
Ilia  life  through  ;  nay,  a  school  of  designers  that  would 
Ittre  repeated  them  for  centuries.  But  Blake  does  not : 
he  has  created  others  as  fine  and  quite  different ;  those 
with  the  stormy  manes  in  what  is,  I  think,  his  grandest 
fn^Jdon^  'Elijah  in  the  Chariot  of  Fire*;  that,  finest  of 


•  iCr  RosftPll  tellfl  tne  that  they  nre  undoubt'edly  derived  from  tin  en- 

gr»TTBg  OD  irhich  Blake  nitty  have  worki^ri.     Its  title  runs  :  'The  Procesaioii 

ol  King  Edward  VI  Irotn  the  Tower  of  London  to  Westmlnater,  Feb.  xix, 

Kbxi-vii,  previofis   to  his  coroDAtion.     Engraved  trova  a  coeval   p&iotiiig 

LCowdmy  In  Sitssei.  the  5?pat   of   Lord   Viscount  Montag:uCf  by  Jriocb 
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all,  with  tb©  griffin-like  head  in  the  *  Rider  of  the  Pale 
Horse ' ;  those  crouching  low  on  the  earth,  almost  in- 
Tisiblo,  in  *  The  Bard ' ;  and  last,  though  not  leasts  the 
sightless  couriers  of  the  winds  in  the  *  Pity/  All  these 
haro  the  grand  directness  of  the  greatest  art,  though 
they  have  not  its  completeness. 

Blake  apprehended  that  the  obsolete  tempera 
fresco  would  yield  greater  beauties  than  the  oil  niediumT 
the  consummate  use  of  which  w^as  still  extant  in  his  day. 
He  set  to  work  to  rediscover  these  lapsed  media,  fram 
insufficient  enquiries  leaping  to  insecure  results.  His  two 
finest  frescoes  are  'The  Bard,'  from  Gray,  and  'Pitt  guiding 
Behemoth."  Both  are  unusually  delightful  to  the  eye; 
we  think  of  the  most  decadent  Tintorets  or  El  Grecos  as 
we  gaze  at  their  gleaming  topsyturvydom*  There  is 
something  grand  about  them  that  suggests  how  Blake 
might  have  evolved  a  technique  with  Venetian  affinities, 
resembling  that  of  G.  F,  Watts,  whose  *  Curse  of  Cain  '  io 
the  Diploma  Gallery  is  in  every  respect  such  a  monu- 
mental picture  as  would  have  satisfied  Blake's  innate 
aspirations  fully.  Perhaps  the  most  enchanting  of  his 
drawings  is  '  The  Wise  and  Foolish  Virgins/  of  which 
Lawrence  ordered  a  replica,  *  It  was  Sir  Thomas' 
favourite  drawing/  and  '  he  commonly  kept  it  on  his 
table  in  his  studio,  aa  a  study '—*  which  is  high  praise 
when  we  remember  that  Lawrences  collection  of  draw- 
ings by  the  old  masters  was  one  of  the  fineat  that  has 
ever  been  brought  together.'*  But,  when  Mr  Binyon 
aayB,  *"The  River  of  Life"  is  surely  one  of  the  loveliest 
water-colours  that  have  been  made  in  England/  bespeaks 
of  the  artist's  intention,  not  of  the  actual  work  on  the 
actual  paper,  the  composition  suggested  never  having 
been  really  found.  This  drawing,  and  even  more  *The 
Entombment/  and  *Job  confessing  hie  presumption  to 
God/  make  one  think  how,  more  fortunately  situated, 
Blake  might  have  become  to  Fra  Angelico  something 
of  what  Puvis  de  Chavannes  became  to  Piero  del 
FrancesohL 

Pity  it  is  that  Mr  Russell  should  adopt  the  old  stale 
mistake  about  the  fatal  effects  of  a  journey  to  Italy.  It 
is  because  Blake  is  a  real  art  force  that  he  would  certainly 
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have  benefited — not,  like  Barry  and  Fuseli,  been  rendered 
impossible  for  ever — by  gazing  up  at  the  Siatine  ceiling 
or  wandering  through  the  celifi  at  San  Marco,  Among 
Jthe  works  in  his  invented  process  of  colour  printing,  the 
Tuost  usually  admired  is  *Elohim  ci-euting  Adam';  but 
perhaps  'Elijah  in  the  Fiery  Chariot'  will  in  the  end  be 
preferred.  An  excellent  account  of  the  production  of 
^these  strange  'works  13  supplied  by  Mr  Russell  to  the  new 

jtion  of  Gilchrist,  though  the  editor  haa  forgotten  to 
mention  in  bin  preface  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  it. 

The  much'Vaunted  minute  detail  in  some  of  these 
printA  is  entirely  thrown  away,  because  it  is  out  of  scale 
with  the  design  as  a  whole,  and  out  of  harmony  with  its 
generalised  character.  It  is  evidence  of  the  way  in  which 
Blake  was  often  hypnotised  by  his  own  work ;  for,  clearly, 

le  character  of  these  plants  that  grow  like  sea-anemones 

rer  the  hills  and  valleys  of  bis  visionary  world,  wae  sug- 

by  the  peculiar  forms  that  the  sticky  oil  paint  as- 

upon  the  paper  when  the  naillboard  was  torn  from 

They  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  design  as  originally 

nceived ;  but  Blake's  attention  is  caught  by  this  strange 
Surface,  and  he  follows  its  suggestions,  obliviously  elabo- 
rating fantastic  forms  of  vegetable  growth,  helping  to 
explicitness  the  hints  it  gave,  like  a  child  tracing  faces 
among  the  glowing  coals  of  a  hollow  fire.  In  the  much 
later  water-colours  for  *  Dante '  we  find  him  drawing 
these  same  growths  from  recollection  as  an  inherent  part 
of  the  design^— an  absurdly  minute  scale  being  no  longer 

posed  by  the  broken  surface  left  by  the  sticky  mill- 
vd.   In  the  same  way  ho  had  no  doubt  been  hj^pnotised 
if  the  colours  iu  his  paint-bo£  or  on  his  palette  when  he 
painted  the  tiger  green. 

Among  the  most  splendid  of  Blake's  separate  works  is 
tho  relief-etching  of  the  *  Ancient  of  Days  striking  the 
First  Circle  of  the  Earth,*  iu  the  copy  coloured  by  hand 
for  Tatham*  His  books  were  printed  by  this  same  pro- 
ceaa,  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream  by  his  brother's  spirit. 
Preeumably  the  possibilities  of  some  such  invention  had 
been  discussed  between  the  brothers  before  the  younger's 
death*  These  hooks  are  great  rarities*  especially  copies 
worth  having ;  they  are  therefore  often  overestimated, 
A  few  pa^es  reveal  an  instinctive  sense  of  decorative 
propriety ;  the  more  part  is  curious  rather  than  beautiful. 

VoL  20s.— M).  414.  E 
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It  was  a  fresh   study   of  old   engravinge  and   other 
works    of  art,  to  which  he  was  roused  by  the  sympathy 
and  eucouragement  of  younger  artists  like  Liniiell,  Palmorj 
and  Calrert,   which  caused   the   great  improvement 
Blake's  illustrations  to  the  Book  of  Job.    This  work  niu 
really  count  among  the  finest  ever  produced  in  England ; 
the   desi^s  for  *  Dante,'  begun   lat^r,  are  of   much   in- 
ferior promise,  being  less  coherent  and  less  central 
conception. 

Folk  who  complain  of  Blakos  bad  or  incorrect  draw 
ing  usually  do  not  understand  what  they  are  talki: 
about;  for  such  censure  is  as  relevant  as  complainta 
the  incorrectnesses  of  Japanese  paintings,  or  those 
a  Gothic  statue,  in  the  same  respects.  It  is  not  tidelity 
to  natural  fact  that  is  wanting  to  Blake,  but  sensitiveness 
as  to  what  forms  are  cheap  and  empty,  what  fully  de- 
veloped and  refined.  He  did  not  pretend  to  copy  nature, 
but  visions ;  unfortunately  he  neglected  to  insure  that 
these  visions  were  always  the  beat  he  "was  capable  of 
receiving ;  and  sometimes,  in  his  impatience,  he  treated 
them  more  cavalierly  than  even  the  shoddiest  deiserved, 
We  shall  not  be  brought  nearer  to  his  art  by  tracing  aO 
hi§  borrowings  to  their  sources,  as  Mr  Hewlett  elaborately 
tried  to  do.  It  is  always  very  difficult  not  to  deceive  one'a 
self  in  such  enquiries  ;  and  the  characteristics  on  which 
so  impulsive  and  inobservant  a  nature  seizes  are  sure 
to  be  eeeentially  common  to  a  whole  group  or  period. 
Besides.  '  nothing  comes  of  nothing ' ;  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  would  provide  as  long  a 
list  of  correspondences  with  those  of  their  forerunners, 
w^ere  the  records  as  complete,  though  no  doubt  in  their 
case  the  correspondences  would  be  less  accidental. 


4 

as 


*  As  is  the  cose  w^ith  each  of  ua,  Blake's  philosophy  was 
the  offspring  of  a  union  between  his  education  and  hU 
personal  pecxdiarjtiea/  So  Mr  Ellis  tells  us  ;  and  here 
hits  the  truth,  not  about  Blake's  philosophy  alone,  but 
all  his  work,  all  his  failure.  His  education  was  wretched ; 
and  hts  genius  makes  it«  inadequacy  horribly  obtrusive. 
His  personal  peculiarities  would  have  made  it  difficult  for 
him  to  profit  by  a  good  education  :  he  was  too  impatient 
to  feeJ  the  force  of  ignorance,  while  the  intuitive  power 
of  his  mind  made  it  easy  for  him  to  despise  received  eo| 
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tffiions.  Blake'n  enemy  waB  the  confidence  of  a  mind 
tbat  has  never  Bur\*eyed  the  world  it  presumes  to  judge, 
And  judges  tnoet  things  by  standards  not  applicable  to 
them.  His  madness  is  that  of  ignorance,  with  the  best 
bt^DtioDs,  trying  to  work  machinery  it  does  not  under- 
tnd. 

Like  those  eitizena  at  the  time  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion who,  by  making  monstroua  mistakes,  revealed  to  the 
world  that  they  had  not  ret'eived  preparation  as  a  govern- 
ing clasSf  Blake  reveal)^  that  he  had  not  received  or  been 
able  to  achieve  the  culture  necessary  for  the  adequate 
treatm«Dt  of  tbemea  which  he  rightly  perceived  to  be  the 
proper  ones  for  great  poetiy.  He  atone  felt  the  need,  and 
answered  it  to  the  best  of  bis  ability ;  though  his  effort 
wa«  abortive,  it  is  honourable.  The  main  reeult  of  all 
his  spiritual  warfare  waa  determined  by  the  assumptions 
of  popular  Christianity,  which  he  had  imbibed  in  childhood 
before  he  could  think  for  himself.  These  he  never  doubted, 
though  he  did  reinterpret  them.  The  question  of  his 
■aity  will  be  reduced  to  this  question  r  Have  not  many 
(rfthe  greatest  intellects  done  less  to  conquer  their  faults 

tof  temper  and  sensuality  than  did  this  man  to  conquer 
ikis  ignorance?  Is  not  his  victory^  with  its  industry 
japportcid  without  weariness,  its  poverty  free  from  all 
«n¥y,  its  violent  temper  sulMiued  almost  entirely  to  peace 
and  forgivenesa,  its  disappointed  ambition  accepted  finally 
withoat  rancour  or  despair,  its  lifelong  preference  for  the 
tixitigs  of  the  spirit  to  those  of  this  world,  for  being  to 
seining  and  having— is  this  not  of  the  very  essence  of 
isaity  ?  Is  it  not  holiness  ?  Could  we  have  hoped  for  a 
judgment  from  Voltaire  on  a  man  like  Blake,  comparable 
to  tliat  vision  reported  by  Crabb  Robinson  in  which 
Voltaire  said  to  Blake,  *  I  blasphemed  the  Son  of  Man, 
and  it  shall  be  forgiven  me  ;  but  my  enemies  blasphemed 
tlie  Holy  Ghost  in  me,  and  it  shall  not  be  forgiven  them/ 
He  perceived  that  the  recreative  power  in  art  and 
ntigion  waa  identical — an  idea  with  which  the  most 
I  modem  thinkers  are  preoccupied  to-day.  It  is  tempting 
to  say  tbat  Blake  wrote  and  thought  about  things  that 
in  another  hundred  years  it  may  be  easy  to  expresa 
clearly.  Yet  I  cannot  reject  the  atavistic  explanation  as 
absoT^d ;  children  and  savages  see  visions  and  confuse 
tliemwitb  reality.     Mr  Ellis  takes  for  granted  that  the 
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glories  of  early  art  and  early  poetry  are  the  greatest ;  and 
that,  as  Blake  recalls  their  beauties,  his  works  are  to  be 
ranked  with  those.    Yet  much  of  his  drawing  has  affinities 
with  the  fashion-plate,  and  his  poetry  with  the  tenden- 
cies of  extreme  decadents*     There  may  have  been  periods 
when  a  nation's  mind  had  need  of  men  like  Blake  ;  when, 
under  Druid  oaks,  the  reverent  colleges  of  elect  souls 
would   have   listened   in   the   moonlight   to  his   admired 
dreams.     The  ideal  is  always  partly  located  in  the  past, 
partly  in  the  future;  the  Father  and  the  Son  of  Man  are 
divine.     We  lose  while  we  gain.     Blake  may  have 
bom  too  late ;  he  may  have  been  bom  too  early.    I  pref^ 
to  think  that  nothing  essential  divided  him  from  themeiT 
with  whom  he  lived  ;,that  he  was  no  belated  antediluvian^i 
nor  yet '  fallen  all  before  his  time  on  this  sad  world,*  bi^H 
that  accidental  circumstances  prevented  his  full  effectivi^^ 
ness.     The  improvement  shovm  in  the  style  of  the  '  Ghost 
of  Aher  may  have  been  due  to  the   influence  of  Lord 
Byron's   poetry.     Can   we  not  imagine  his  having  fe 
when  reading  that  or  Wordsworth's,  how  ill-fitted  wel 
his  own  books,  true  and  \dtal  as  their  burden  was,  fo~ 
publication  in  this  w^orld?     Are  not  his  words  to  Grahb 
Robinson  an  arch  and  gentle  confession  of  this  ?     '  I  shall 
print  no  more.   When  I  am  commanded  by  the  spirits*  then 
I  write ;  and,  the  moment  I  have  written,  I  see  the  words 
fly  about  the  room  in  all  directions^     It  is  then  publishc 
The  spirits  can  read,  and  my  MS,  is  of  no  further  use.' 

Every  young  and,  in  consequence,  half-educated 
of  pregnant  pai*ta  has  been  through  a  similar  experionceT 
Things  written  and  thought  with  the  eccentricity  natut 
to    ignorance    he  has  come  across  done   adequately 
fully  equipped  minds,  and  perhaps  been  convinced  the 
some  tasks  once  lightly  undertaken  were  not  for  hii 
for  he  could  never  acquire   the  scholarship,  breadth 
experieucet  or  dexterity  required,     Yet  they  truly  he 
been  revelations  to  him.,  and  some  may  receive  them  even 
now  best  from  him ;  besides,  it  often  happens  that  tl 
more  fully  equipped  prophets  have  only  half  the  niessa^ 
or  have  mingled  it  with  errors.     Blake  did  not  talk  111 
that  about  his  designs  ;  he  was  surrounded  by  young  and 
ardent  admirers  of  them,  and  had  no  need  to  fall  back  on 
a  merely  spiritaal  publicity.    The  illustrations  to  Job  and 
the  *  Ancient  of  Days  striking  the  First  Circle,'  done  foi 
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TathaiUt  are  hia  most  consiinunate  achievements*  as  they 
Hre  his  latest.  His  artistic  education*  though  poor,  had  not 
been  so  hopelesH  as  his  inteUoctual  preparation  for  under- 
standing and  being  understood  in  thia  world.  Gazing  on 
his  picture  of  *  Cain  Fleeing  from  the  Face  of  his  Parents 
by  the  Grave  of  AbeV  in  that  distracted  figure  he  camo  to 
see,  not,  as  he  bad  intended,  the  murderer,  but  the  spiritual 
form  of  the  murdered  in  agony  demanding  vengeance.* 
A  murder  waa  an  accident  of  no  consequence,  a  material 
event ;  vengeance,  the  living  influence  of  the  dead  man  on 
his  Ux-ing  friends,  waa  big  with  evil  import  and  strong  to 
perpetnate  war  against  the  forgivenesa  of  ains. 

Mq  Hell  all  la  self -righteousness.  There  is  no  gruch  thing 
there  as  the  Forgiveness  of  Sin,*  'Forgiveness  of  sin  is 
only  at  the  judgment-seat  of  Jesus  the  Saviour,  where  the 
accuser  is  ca£tt  out,  not  becau:^  he  »ins,  but  because  be  tor- 
ttwnts  the  jtxst  (the  self-righteous)  and  makes  them  do  what 
he  condemns  as  sin,  and  what  he  knows  is  opposite  to  their 
own  identity/  *  Men  are  admitted  into  Heaven,  not  because 
thty  have  curbed  and  governed  their  passion!;  or  have  no 
pMnons,  but  because  they  have  cultivated  their  imderatand- 
iagn,'  *The  fool  ehall  not  enter  into  Heaven,  let  Imn  be  ever 
»boly/     (MS.  Book  :  Ellis,  p,  325.) 

These  interpretationa  are  henutifuJIy  apt  to  prick  the 
babblefi  of  popular  religion  which  the  rich  blow  for  the 
poor  aod  the  clever  for  the  stupid,  that  they  may  amutie 
tbemu  Intelligence  Ib  an  easential  part  of  the  idoal ;  and 
Blake  i^  right  in  declaring  that  holiness  is  not  holy 
enough  without  it.  Some  day  the  records  of  this  beauti- 
ful old  man's  life  will  become,  we  may  hope,  a  national 
food ;  and  children   w^ill   at  school   learn   how   ho  died 

»&nging  *  songs  of  joy  and  triumph/ 
*He  sang  loudly  and  with  true  ecstatic  energy,  and  f^eetUfHl  ^o 
bappy  tliat  he  had  finished  his  course,  .  .  .  and  that  be  was 
•bortly  to  arrive  at  the  goal  to  receive  the  pme  of  his  hij(h 
calliag. .  * .  Such  was  the  entertainment  of  the  last  hour  of  hia 
life.  His  burets  of  gladness  made  the  room  peal  again,*  and 
U    thm  *  Ms  spirit  dejjarted  like  the  sighing  of  a  gentle  breeze.* 

^^^P  T.  Stuboe  MooitE. 
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The  untimely  death  of  Mias  Mary  Bateson  (Nov.  30,  1906) 
is  a  loss?  to  be  deplored  not  only  in  Cambridge,  but  by  all 
students  of  the  Middle  Age,  She  was  a  true  scholar  ;  and 
her  abiliiies,  iu  themselves  of  a  high  order,  were  the  more 
valuable  to  histoHcal  science  because  consistently  applied 
to  task-work  of  a  kind  which  is  less  fashionable  than  it 
should  be  in  our  universities.  That  Miss  Bateson  could 
generalise  felicitously,  that  sho  had  the  knack  of  pre- 
seuung  ascertained  results  in  a  popular  form,  that  she 
was  the  reverse  of  indifferent  to  the  broader  issues  and 
tendencies  of  histoiy,  is  proved  by  the  admirable  sketch 
of  medieval  England  which  she  wrote,  not  long  ago,  for 
the  '  Story  of  the  Nations  *  series.  But,  by  preference,  she 
played  the  part  of  a  pioneer  ;  and  her  best  work  was  done 
as  an  editor  of  new  materials  or  as  an  interpreter  of 
documents  which,  although  in  print  before  her  time,  bad 
never  received  their  due  meed  of  attention.  IiifeHor  no 
doubt  to  Maitlund  in  analytic  subtlety,  and  in  that  rare 
gift  of  scteudfic  imagination  which  sees  the  most  familiar 
fecta  from  a  ne^  angle  and  finds  a  law  in  the  midst  of 
soeming  chaos,  she  possessed  in  equal  measure  with  her 
master  the  facult3.'  of  apprehending  at  a  glance  bow^  new 
materials  bore  upon  old  theories.  Even  in  the  field  of 
municipal  institutions,  wbicb  she  had  made  peculiarly  her 
own»  her  usual  method  was  to  follow  up  a  clue  which  a 
precui*sor  had  suggested.    But  she  seldom  left  « 
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■  theoB  exactly  where  she   had  fouud  it.     Her   negative 

criticifim  could   be   on   occasioD   treoebaut ;  and,  if   she 

concurred   in   the  raain    canclusion»   she   was    tolerably 

certain  to  add  Home  neceasai-y  qualiticationa  or  to  develope 

^boEue  UQOspeoted  cotisequences. 

^1     To  a  certain  extent  she  nufifered  from  the  variety  of  her 

^Bibereets.     Her  mind  teemed  with  so  many  questions  and 

^BBuggestious  that  she  sometimes  passed  from  point  to  point 

^Plrith  bewildering  rapidity,  and  rarely  brought  herself  to 

pursue  one  line  of  investigation  at  a  time.     Each  theory 

which  interested  her  was  examined  afresh  in  the  light  of 

ottch  new  document.     The  reader  feels  that  she  is  working 

towards  the  solution  of  several  doubts  at  once*     But  this 

defect  of  method  was  partly  due  to  the  nature  of  the 

\Vcfr8tudie7i  which  her  subject  made  inevitable.     She  was 

obliged   to  collect  and   to  sift   the  most  miscellaneous 

materials ;    it   was   impossible   that  she  should   conHne 

berself   to  documents  of  one  particular  cla^s  or  period. 

the  uneurveyed  wilderness  of  our  municipal  records 

iit*  pioneer  must  take  the  evidence  as  it  eomei^  to  hand, 

dd  turn  over  many  heaps  of  rubbish  to  find  the  ore  for 

ihich   he  seeks.     Nor  was  the  necessary  discursiveness 

Miss  Batesoua  studies  entirely  without  compensating 

itagea.     She  was  saved  by  it  from  the  common  error 

tviding  liistory  into  watertight  eorapartments.     When 

more  itumediately  occupied  with  'live  law  in  the  making,' 

abe  was  all  the  while  on  the  watch  for  the  restrictive 

influence}  of   tradition ;   and   her  interest  in  origins  was 

omilarly  tempered  with  the  conviction,  which  she  derived 

from   her   legal  studies,  that  the   principle  of   life  and 

development  is  always  present  in  society,  is  continually 

Dodifyiiig  the  form  and  the  purpose  of  inherited  institu- 

^^nna       It   was    this   Combination  of    antiquarian   with 

^■Dciolo^cal   interests   which  gave  special  value  to   her 

^■riUeiain  of  current  historical  theories.     In  the  end  she 

^Bevoted  her  attention  rather  to  tho  period   of   borough 

^■lustory  for  which  the  evidence  is  abundant,  than  to  those 

^  earlier   times  in  which  the  problem  is  to  co-ordinate  a 

mud]  number  of  disconnected  indications.     But  her  wide 

^Akuuwledge  of  boruugh'customs  as  they  stood  in  the  later 

H  Middle  Ages  enabled  her,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to 

H  meet  a  theory  of  origins  with  a  pointed  challenge   to 

^  «xpUin  some  *  survival '  of  contrary  import     Her  con- 
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tribution  to  the  history  of  English  boroughs  can  therefo 
only  be  estimated  by  surveying  their  history  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Middle  Age. 

Every  »tage  in  the  development  of  English  towns  is 
enveloped  in  a  haze  of  controversy.  It  is  only  natural 
that  the  unprofessional  reader  of  history  should  be 
wearied  by  the  unceasing  war  of  rival  hypotheses*  and 
should  question  the  value  of  in%efttigation  in  a  field  whore 
so  much  rnust  necessarily  remain  obscui'e.  But  these 
disputes  are  not  without  their  bearing  upon  modem  life. 
The  historian  of  the  present  day  is  interested  in  the 
beginnings  of  city- life  beca-use  the  aocriety  tn  which  ho 
lives  is  essentially  urban.  If,  from  the  map  of  Kugland.  a 
reformer  more  drastic  than  Lycurgua  or  Solon  should 
erase  the  great  industrial  and  commercial  towns,  what 
would  be  left?  Such  a  reform  would  mean  much  more 
than  a  decrease  of  wealth  and  population.  It  would 
reduce  England  to  a  stato  of  economic  anarchy.  Little 
would  remain  but  agricultural  districts  without  markets, 
holiday  resorts  without  visitors,  and  country-houses  with- 
out tenants.  The  county-town  and  the  marketrtown 
woidd  die  of  inanition.  So  effectually  has  commerce  been 
grafted  on  the  stock  of  English  agriculture  that  the 
country,  and  the  centres  in  which  the  business  of  the 
country  is  transacted,  are  now  the  poor  relations  an 
dependants  of  the  manufacturing  or  trading  centre. 

Indirectly,  through  the  extension  of  the  suffrage,  thji 
iwonomic  revolution  has   been   recognised  in   the  work- 
ing constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom.     Our  national 
policy  is  now  largely  dictated  by  the  great  towns.     Bu^h 
in   the   sphere   of    local   government   the   traditions    oi| 
an  older  order  hold  their  own.     Here  the  open  country  is 
still  treated  as  an  independent  equal  of  the  urban  centre* 
.  The  county  has  a  capital ;  hut  the  capital  does  not  rule 
the  county.      The  highest  privilege  which  any  borough 
can  receive  is  that  of  being  treated  as  a  separate  county 
The  normal  unit  in  the  acheme  of   local  government 
thus  a  rural  unit.     The  town  is  an  anomaly,  a  privilegi 
district — medieval  law^'ers  would  call  it  a  soc  or  liber 
—which   has  been  carved  out  from  the  province  of  the 
ordinary  local  authorities.     In  fact,  the  ideas  of  a  bygone 
agricultural  society  have  been  riveted   upon   the  living 
body  of  industrialism 
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Idea^  of  the  same  character  confront  ub  if  we  turn  to 

investigate   the  modern  conception  of  a  borough*     The 

terms  employed  are  new;  but  the  thought  expressed  is 

medievaL     It  is  altogether  in  the  medieval  manner  that 

oar  law  should  evade  explicit  definition  and  rest  content 

with  distinguishing  three  kinds  of  '  urbanity/  three  grades 

of  burghal  privilege.     Perhaps  the  test  of  population,  by 

which  the  throe  grades  are  diflPerentiated»  has  a  modern 

liiok.     But  the  practicjil  result  iy  not  unlike  that  which 

followed ^'hen  medieval  boroughs  haggled  for  privileges 

with  the  exchequer  of  a  Plautagenet  ruler<     It  was  then, 

as  it  is   now,   the    biggest    towias   which   obtained   the_ 

handsomest  unmunities.     And,  if  we  press  the  modem 

legislator  for  his  working  definition   of   a  borough,  we 

jurive  at  nothiog  more  precise  than  the  suggestion  that 

a  borough    is    somehow  connected   with    industry  and 

conunerce.     This  may  Dot  be  the  oldest  defmitiou  of  a 

rough ;  but  it  is  very  old.     The  borough  of  Domesday 

ik  may  often  be  much  more  than  a  pHvileged  market- 

fovm;  but  this  is  the  only  definition  which  will   fit  all 

iglo-Nomian  boroughs*     And  the  name  of^bur^jeas,  at 

same  period^  waa  significantly  applied  to  privileged 

em  who  were  either  connected  with  no  borough  in 

ticular,  or  at  best  had  but  the  right  of  frequenting 

Bome  Gorough-market  which   lay  at  a  considerable  diB- 

Uztce  from  their  permanent  abode. 

^K    There  remains  therefore   a   tincture   of   mediev^tli^m 

Hpi  our   twentieth-century  conception    of    the    borough, 

HBeventy  years  ago  the  spirit  of  the  past  was  even  more 

4QD8pieuous  in  this  most  progressive  of  local  communities. 

Al  that   time   we  were  haunted  not   only  by  medieval 

^efitutions,  but  also  by  anomalous  exceptions  dating  from 

^an  older  time,  from  an  age  when  lawyers  had  not  learned 

^Bo  generalise.     The   Boundary  Commissioners  stated^  in 

Vsheir  Report  of  1837,  that  large  tracts  of  meadow,  arable, 

Vuid  forest    lay  within  the  jurisdiction  of    some   ancient 

lioroaghs.     These  were  not  always  cases  of  communities 

which  had  degenerated  from  a  commercial   to  an  agri- 

ealtiiral  character.     In  some  of  these  hybrid  boroughs  the 

urban  nucleus  had  never  been  more  prosperous  than  in 

1837 ;  yet  beyond  their  outermost  suburbs  lay  hundreds  of 

■croB  which   had  always   been   ruled  and  rated  by  the 

burgesses.     The   Commissioners    had    no    hesi tuition    in 


iQg  this  stAte  oi  t^'^'K"  AS  ma  abosft.  It  was  bat 
•yrftabie,  they  aaid^  '  to  relieTe  froHs  rauvnicipaX  bordens 
ihtme  wbo  cannot  partacapokto  m  all  mimicipal  advan- 
ta^^es.'  They  did  not  Bospect  that  in  this  judgment,  which 
MWDOfld  M>  obvious  to  their  con  temporaries,  th&y  wore 
londing  the  w^gbt  of  their  authority  to  a  revoludooaifjr 
(^nc«ptioQ  of  the  boroogh.  From  the  point  of  view 
which  thoy  repreaentedf  the  mam  privilege  of  the  borgess 
wa»  to  puy  for  an  exceptionally  laxurioa;^  form  of  local 
govomment;  and  they  coold  not  coneeive  a  commanity 
of  interewtd  between  the  urban  emxiiUe  and  the  rural 
Utnlieue,  Thoy  osHumed  that  the  townBman  had  no  intake 
III  the  Country,  and  the  rustic  no  close  connexion  Avilh  the 
town.  Yot  theHO  were  new  doctrines ;  and  the  anomaly 
wliijjh  thoy  condemned  was  deeply  rooted  in  the  tradi- 
tionM  of  the  pa«t. 

y\\vt  f rowlom  of  a  medieval  borough  metimt  priyjlcgei  _ 
wliich  t!von  u  non-resident  might  be  glad  to  purchase  SB 
Bul/mitUuK  to  taxation.     It  did  not  mean  that  the  friP 
man  JthandomnJ   all  interest  in  the  arable  which  lay  out- 
nidothii  wallM.     The  sharp  antithesis  between  commerce 
ami  HKiHulturo    U  the    refinement  of  a  commercial  aga 
,,    '  Ihjik<^nm  of  iho  ittter  Middle  Age  was  more  of  a  trader 
Jmii   li   »iiri,»„,.,       i^^^  ^^^   history  of  Cambridge,  as  we 

r  I  I  "  r  iV'**  *"'■''"'  Muitland,  shows  that  a  mayor  or  baihff 
jiiiKiK.  M,jU  Ih(  cnUtivnting  atsres  in  the  comnton  fields  as 
Tulli'^  \T  '""•**"  ""^  l^dward  I,  and  that  even  under  the 
uanUiioH  I  "Kht  of  jrrazing  beasts  on  the  common 
Swi  it  lu"il  ^"   ^^  burning  question  in  towni  politics, 

vllluiri*  o  '  "v«ry  town  is  based  upon  a  tow-nship,  a 

•tatiMu)  u!I!*'*\"'^*^''*   ^^^^  »"  ^^^  remote  past  every  sub- 
*»  U^*t»l  hu«r         ■?**  ^"*'**  ^»"  **  farm-house, every  burgwa 

iniit  tir'u?,.  **^»**<UmUi„;  aaid  Maitland,  is  the  pervading 
ovomlattHl  hi*'**  ^^'"  "^  medieval  England.  Perhaps  he 
typ<\  «i*oi,UHl  I  ^*"V*^"  Cambridge,  which  he  aolecta  as  a 
runtl.  t'oi'Ui'  V  ^'^*'*^"*us  abnormally  and  unpardonably 
"!*«*  to  Uuil  b  ''!^  ^^*^  "»"st  go  far  back  in  history  if  wa 
huuU  fur  NubT^^'*^''**  ^***^*^ '^^^  *-"  pasturage  and  plough 
ha**  cot»cluci„^i  '**^"*^^>v  A  careful  student  of  Domendaj 
^«  >>»*U4onaV,iy  ^*»*«'t,  ovi,„  in  lOSO,  the  burgesses  who  ma] 
holdiiijjy  f^j,  ^  "^*l>lH»Kod  to  havo  depended  on  their  ruralH 
"^'^dibood  were '  a  minority  of  householder 
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m  &  minority  of  boroughs.'  •    At  Leicester^  from  an  early 

date,  the  batilieue  wa©  loosely  connected  with  the  town. 

and  the  population  of   the    banlieiie  showed  si^s  of   a 

demre  to  *  subtract  theniaeivea'  from  the  jurisdiction  of 

the  portmoot.      In   this   respect   the  case  of    Leicester 

represents  the  normal  condition  of  affairs.     The  average  i 

burgess  might  hold  a  few  acres  in  the  common  fields  and^ 

^raze  a  few  beast^^  in  the  common   pastures.     But  the 

prosperity  of  the  borough  depended,  at  least  from  Norman 

times,  on  the  market,  oa  the  craftsmen  who  worked  for 

country  custotnens,  on  the  influx  of  suitors  and  doomsmen 

who  came  periodically  to  attend  a  public  court.     The  line 

of  demarcation  between  town  and  country  was  sharper 

in  law  than  in  fact ;  economically  the  town  shaded  into 

_      the  country,  and  rural  manors  w^ere  linked  by  the  ties  of 

^ftcnstoui  and  privilege  to  trading  centres.     It  would,  how- 

Berer,  he  difficult  to  prove  that  the  town  had  ever  sub- 

H  nated  on  the  bttnlieue.     Rather,  we  must  look  for  the 

■      origin  of  this  union,  which  appears  so  unnatural  from 

the  first  moment  when  we  meet  it  in  tiie  records,  to  the 

I      policy  of  some  not  too  farsighted  legislator. 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  theory  to  which  Maitland  had 
already  committed  hiraaelf  before  he  delivered  his  lectures 
on  *  TowTiship  and  Borough.'  Those  lectures  seem  like  a 
palinode,  a  return  to  the  views  of  Von  Maurer  and  Stubbs, 
who  ti'eatedtho  borough  as  a  more  strictly  organised  form 
of  the  Tillage  community.     Yet  Maitland  intimates  that, 

»'m  recognising  the  rustic  basis  of  the  borough,  he  does 
^t  abandon  his  theory  of  artificial  creation,  at  all  events 
bs  an  explanation  which  will  fit  many  cases:.  The  fact  is 
that  the  boroughs  which  be  singled  out  as  particularly 
rustic  were  also  those  to  which  the  theory  of  artificial 
creation  would  most  naturally  apply*  Bedford  andl 
Derby,  Nottingham  and  Leicester  and  Cambridge,  were 
an  military  boroughs  in  the  Danelaw.  They  were  agri- 
colttiral  because  they  were  primarily  founded  for  strategic 
rather  than  commercial  purposes.  The  townships  on 
which  they  were  founded  did  not  'grow'  into  towns, 
but  had  that  character  forcibly  imposed  upon  them.  The 
haidieue  was  probably  made  wider  than  the  township, 
both  that  it  might  include  the  lands  tilled  by  the  first 
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burgOMeg,  «nd   also   that   the 

might  be  more   isotaediately  interested 

of  the  slrooghold. 

Tfaij*  theory  of  artificial  ori^m  eaa 
extended  beyond  the  area  of  the  Midlaaiiw  to 
land  applied  it;  and  it  helps  to 
diffused  anomaUes  which  perplex  tt»  in  a  laser 
the  borough  ia  profeMedly  a  coenmercxai 
nothing  more.  Bat  the  eoggevtion  of  - 
linked  by  Maitland,  rather  capricioasly*  with 
theory  of  a  more  detailed  kind  which  be 
a  German  source-  He  believed  that  the  dtr^  of 
I  and  manning  the  boroagh  was  often  thrown  tipan 
Ithaoee  of  the  shire,  who  dij^charged  their  doty  ^ 
|armed  retainers  permanently  quartered  in  the 
Trncea  of  such  an  arrangement  have  been  detectevi  ia 
Dorae^day  a<!<^iint«  of  Oxford,  Wallingford*  and  N 
ham,  and  in  the  thirteenth-century  arrang«iiBaota  for 
defence  of  MalmcHbury.*  But  the  argxiznent  mAinly 
on  two  more  general  facte— that  in  every  shire-bo. 
it  was  uttual  for  every  great  landowner  of  the  ahire  to 
keep  at  least  one  houBe.  which  was  regarded  as  appur- 
tenant to  some  one  of  his  manors ;  and  that  the  same 
landowners  had  burgesses  in  the  boroogfau  To 
Batesou  belongs  the  merit  of  suggesting  an  alcernai 
hypothesis,  at  once  simpler  and  more  in  accordance  with 
the  facts.  She  objected  to  the  '  garrison  theory  *  on 
grounds — firat-  because  immemorial  custom  threw 
burden  of  defending  the  borough  upon  all  free  men 
the  ahire ;  secondly,  because  the  manors  to  which 
burgesses  wel'e  appurtenant  sometimes  lay  in  ano' 
shire.  She  pointed  out  that  town-houses  and  b 
were  commodities  which  every  landowner  would  natui 
covet  in  an  age  when  all  law-courts  met  in  some  borongbi 
and  all  trade  of  any  m^oment  was  restricted  to  the  privi- 
leged bot'ough-market.  Khe  asserted  in  effect  the  pari^i 
I  mount  importance  in  borough  history  of  its  position  a^^H 
^commercial  and  administrative  centre.  Without  destro]^^ 
ing   the   theoi-y  of   military  policy  ua   accounting  for  a 


same   . 
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Brtain  proportion  of  boroughs,  she  greatly  reduced  the 

luenee  of  miUta.ry  arrangements  upon  borough  life,* 

Nothing  wa8  fui'ther  from  Maitlands  intention  than 

I  bring  all  boroughs  under  &  single  hypothesis,  to  account 

in  one  way  for  the  origin  of  all;  hit*  *  garrison  theory* 

^suffered  undue  depreciation  through  the   indiscreet  zeal 

Df  his  disciple,  Mr  Ballard,  who  has  applied  it  to  many 

iuhious  cases. t     The  connecting  link  between  primitive 

l^rougbs  i&  not  so  much  the  manner  of  their  oHgin  as 

the  type  to  which  they  gradually  conform.     How  vari- 

Buaiy  boroughs  might  originate  has  been  shown  by  several 

ontributors  to   the  *  Victoria  County  Histories.'      Prof. 

IsTerfield,  while  rejecting  the  suggestion  that  any  of 

Dar   towns   have   enjoyed  a  continuous   existence  since 

:)man  times,  rather  confirms  the   suggestion   that  the 

rly  English  settlers  were  normally  attracted  to  found 

beir  wicks  or  ceastra  on  the  sites  of  those  unprivileged 

(larket-towns  in  which  Roman    Britain   abounded.      Dr 

ichel  has  pointed  out  the  existence,  in  Devonshire,  of 

older  and  a  newer  set  of  boroughs,  the  first  founded 

for  military  defence,  the   second  on   w^aterways   which 

were  serviceable  for   trade.     Mr  Lapsley,   the  historian 

of  Durham^  has  traced  to  five  different  causes  the  five 

boroughs  of  which  the    palatinate  could   boast  in  118.^; 

jlccounting   for  Durham   by  the   cathedral,   for   Norham 

the    castle,    for    Wearmouth    by    the    seaport,    for 

Darlington  by  the  high-road,  for  Gateshead  by  the  prox- 

nity  of  Newcastle4      Pending  the  completion    of   such 

%\   studies   it    would  be  rash    to   dogmatise.      But,  so 

a&  they   have   gone,  they  appear   to    support  Miss 

in  her  insistence  upon  the  economic  aspect  of 

ih**  boroug"h.     Trade  alone^  we  are  led  to  suspect,  could 

give  a  borough  great  and   permanent  prosperity.     The 

existence  of  the  merely  administrative  or  military  borough 

■vas  precarious   and  obscure.      It  may  not,  however,  he 

amiss   t<»   recapitulate   the   reasons  which  our   evidence 

affordi*  for  thinking  that,  in  the  early  stages  of  borough 


•  'Eng.  Hist.  BeTitw,'  vol.  xx,  p.  145. 

t  Mr  BAliHr<J  biia  generalised  too  ha&ttly  rrom  one  or  two  Itifiintices  ;  bis 
Ipiliikng  priaciple,  *ex  Ufto  dlste  oojoefi,'  Ifi  radlcallj  falfte  vrben  applied  to 
|tlie  Investigation  of  origins. 

I  'Victoria  County  Hist-oriw*;  •  Devonshire,'  vol*  t,  p.  397  ;  'Dorliam.' 
fol.  I,  p.  308. 
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development^  economic  forces  were   continuallj"  asmstedj 
or  retarded  by  State  interference. 

The  earliest  English  towTis»  those  which  Bede  mentit 
in  his  history,  are  few  in  number.     In  Latin   they 
called  civitates  or  castellan  in  English  ceaatra  ;  it  is  evide 
that    to   the    early  fiettlers    the    fortificatione    were 
essential   characteristic  of  a  town*    The    rude  eoind 
of  the  sixth  and  fleventh  centuries  does  not  suggest  ti 
trade,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  played  a  great 
in  tribal  life.    In  later  days  each  borough,  however  smi 
Tvas  entitled  to  a  mint;  but  at  this  time  the  privileges 
a  separate  coinage  seems  to  have  been  enjoyed  by  Lone 
alone,     London,  as  we  know  from  Bede,  waa  alreadj 
mart  for  many  nations  when  Augustine's  missions 
entered  it.     But  the  ordinary  CMisier— ^Canterbury* 
coin,   York,   or  Winchester^was    primarily   a    for 
and  a  place  of  refuge,  maintained  by  the  labour  of 
freemen  ivho   owed   obedience  to  it ;  secondly,   an 
ministrative   centre^  where  the  king   or   his  wic-ge 
resided  and  did  justice  ;  only  in  the  third  place  a  marli 
where  sales  might  be  transacted  before  a  lawful  witne 
Whether  the  town-market  enjoyed  from  the  first  a  k 
monopoly  may  be  doubted.     The  oldest  West-Saxon  l&i 
recognise  the  merchant  who  trades  *  up  on  land  *  amoi 
the   toTSTiships  of    the  country-side.     But  the  protecti< 
afforded  by  the   king's  special   peace,  and  the  obvic 
advantage  to  buyers  and  sellers  of  a  fixed  meeting-pla 
^ould  naturally  draw  some  trade  to  the  least  favourat 
situated  ceaster.    And  the  situation  was  rarely  a  bad 
for  merchants.     The  Engh'sb   settlers  provided   for 
future  better  than  they  knew  when  they  planted  th« 
tribal  strongholds  on  the  sites  of  Celto-Romaii  marli 
towns.     They  benefited  by  the  experience  of  a  merct 
class  which  had  vanished  at  their  coming  or  even  earlic 

When  we  leave  behind  us  the  age  of  Bede  i 
that  the  ancient  ceaster  figures  leas  prominently  in 
annals  than  the  humbler  and  more  modem  *  burh.* 
of  these*  like  Badbury  in  Dorset*  are  merely  earthworl 
maintained   against  emergencies.      Others,  such   as 
burh  at  Merton,  in  which  King  Cynewulf  was  treachf 
ously  slain,  are  private  residences  fortified  with  palisaij 
and  gates.    The  most  numerous  and  important  are  roj 
demesne-ville,  which   have  been  converted  into  *wot 
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IT  festnesaea  for  the  protection  o£  the  BUiTounding 
ocmtry.  Some  of  these  depend  for  importance  upon 
ibeir  strategic  position  beBid©  a  haven  or  a  ford,  athwart 
I  roftd,  or  at  the  raouth  of  a  defile ;  hut  some  are  also 
Hdminj^trative  centres  upon  which  large  districts  are 
dependent*  Thas  the  villa  of  Wilton  and  Somerton  give 
Ikunes  to  their  respective  shires.  Somerset  is  Summur- 
hmens^  paga^  Wiltshire  is  Wiltunenms  paga  or  Wiltunerir. 
Alfred  and  his  son  Edward  the  Elder  created  or  restored 
ittcfa  boroughs  by  the  dozen,  compelling  all  freemen  to 
iid  in  the  maintenance  of  the  works,  and  quartering 
it>7al  thanes  in  each  fortress  as  a  garrison.  The  curious 
ii^t  known  as  the  Burghal  Hidage,  which  'was  compiJef) 
shortly  after  Alfred's  death,  enumerates  no  less  than 
thirty  burhs,  most  of  which  Ue  south  of  Thames.  Thev 
farm  a  fairly  complete  chain  of  defences,  protecting  all  thd 
tooet  vulnerable  parts  of  Wessex  and  the  newly  acquired! 
pmvinee  of  Western  Mercia.  The  Chronicle  gives  us  a', 
er  list  of  about  twenty  midland  boroughs  which 
fortified  by  Edward  the  Elder  and  his  sister,  the 
>ie  Lady  of  the  Mercians.  -    '  * 

le  exigencies  of  war  and  government  have  therefore 

fed    an    important   part,   in   the   history   of    English 

snghs.     It  mast  not  be  supposed  that  the  foundations 

l-the  West-Saxou  kings  were  uniformly  successful,  or 

they  aceom^t  for  every  borough  which  emerges  on 

I  scene  of  history  before  1066,     Many  of  the  southern 

JeU  decayed  and  disappeared  when  the  Danish  peril 

averted.     Burpham   and   Porehester,   Watchet  and 

3g,  Pillon  and  Halwell  no  longer  rank  as  boroughs  by 

date  of  Domesday  Book.     On   the  other    hand,  the 

t'DiarkB  of  the  tenth  century  attest  the  growth  of 

ighs  which  owe  everything  to  trade.    Langport  and 

je*,  Dfiver  and  Winchelsea,  Greenwich  and   Reading, 

5droundsbary,  Ipswich,  and  Norwich  are  good  examples 

I  this  class.     Trade  comes  in  at  every  point  in  boroughA 

to  confirm  or  cancel  the  work  of  the  general  and  ) 

!  legislator. 

it  is  in  the  Midlands  that  the  royal  borongh-builders 

lueved  the  most  durable  success.     Here  they  can  clflim 

cpwfit  for  ahnost  every  existing  county  town.    The 

tniotiTe   work  of   the   Danes   helped   these    midland 

jghs  in  the  struggle   for  existence  by   destroying 
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older  centres  which  might  have  entered  into  competition; 
and  in  such  c«^ses  as  that  of  Nottingham  it  happened  that 
the  strategic  site  was  also  suitable  for  commerce.  B 
when  the  need  for  a  camp  of  refuge  becatne  less  pressi 
many  of  these  boroughs  must  have  found  the  atruggl 
for  existence  difHcult.  The  fact  that  they  survived  until 
the  surrounding  country  was  well  populated,  and  until 
peace  had  fostered  a  trade  sufficient  for  their  support 
may  be  explained  by  the  protective  legislation  of  the 
"West-Saxon  dynasty.  Privileges  were  heaped  upon  the 
boroughs  ;  and,  though  privilege  could  not  give  new  life 
to  remote  strongholda  in  rude  and  poverty-stricken 
districts,  it  tided  the  more  fortiinately  sltuaj^d  over 
period  of  transition. 

In  these  artificial  boroughs  there  is,  as  w©  htt' 
already  rera.arked,  a  rnstic  element ;  and  we  may  suspi 
that  in  their  earliest  form  they  were  legally  indistiugut; 
able  from  the  villages  out  of  which  they  sprang*  Ni 
until  we  reach  the  tenth  century  is  there  any  hint  of 
distinction  between  burh-right  s^d  land-right^  thejcustom 
of  the  walled  town._apd.  that  of  the  open  countTy,  In 
ordinary  parlance  there  is  no  clear  distinction  between  a 
borough  and  a  township  ;  in  law  the  '  burh  *  and  the  '  tune ' 
are  equally  protected  by  the  house-peace  of  the  owner. 
When  Athelstau  orders  the  reeves  of  his  burhs  to  give 
the  Church  her  tithes  of  cattle  and  of  produce, 
obviously  thinking  of  townships  on  the  royal  denies: 
From  Edgar's  time  the  burh  is  chanicteriaed  by  t 
pOBficssion  of  a  court  which  ranks  bej^ido  the  shire  a 
hundred.  But  there  is  reason  to  doubt  w^hether  th 
public  character  attached  to  the  coui't  which  a  normal 
tm'c-  or  port-g^'efn  held  in  earlier  tiniee*  More  probably 
he  dispensed  a  rude  manorial  justice  in  the  same  fashioj 
as  his  colleague  who  administered  a  rustic  vill. 
tract  entitled  *  Gerefa '  describes  the  duties  of  a  reeve 
a  burh  which  is  but  a  block  of  cottages  and  farm  buildin 
enclosed  by  a  ring  fence.  Such  an  official  is  expected 
know  the  law  and  to  administer  it  among  the  tenants 
his  lord.  For  the  urban  burh  in  its  original  form 
more  elaborate  court  was  needed.  Only  when  ro, 
injunct:iqns_or_grante  of  privilege  brought  in  new  settle 
of  a  higher  status  aod  lfi&8  immediately  connected  wii 
the  organisation  of  the  township,  would  it  be  neo 
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exalt  the  status  oi  the  port^re^ve  ai>ct  to  put  his  court 
n  a  levoi  with  the  hundred. 
-y     It  is  a  broken  light  which  the  lawa  of  the  tenth  ceii- 
■■'  tury   throw  upon  the  conatitution  of    the   burh.      But 
the  advantagee  which  the  burh  offers  as  a  place  of  resi- 
dence are  obvious.     Like  the  church  and  the  king's  palace, 
it  is  a  sanctuary  which  protects  against  the  avenger  of 
bIcKMi,  and  in  some  measure  against  the  lawful  hue  and 
cry.     It  offers  special  security  to  life  and  limb  and  pro- 
^fcrty.     The  burh-peace  given  in  the  burh*oourt  is  worth 
^■x  tinaee  that  of  the  wapentake ;  it  is  all  one  if  a  crimej 
^ft  coEnmitted  in  a  borough  or  in  the  king's  own  presence.*^ 
HSrhe  burgesses  are  exempt  from  suit  and  service  at  any 
Hi  und  red -court  outside  the  walls ;  they  live  under  a  special 
law ;  and  they  hold  their  houses  by  a  privileged  tenure. 
They  are  free  of  the  burh-raarket,  whereas  the  outsider 
pays  toll  to  the  king.     The  origiuul  monopoly  of  their 
market  is  gradually  curtailed*     Athelstan  permits  articles 
of  small  value  (less  than  2(kl.)  to  be  bought  and  sold  else- 
where ;  £)dgar  allows  any  sales  to  take  place  before  lawful 
witnesses  in  the  hundred  court*     But   the  burh^raarket, 
though    not  without  competitors,    retains  pre-eminence  ; 
and  in  it  all  burgesses  are  on  a  special  footing  of  privilege, 

kinally,  the  laws  imply  that  every  borough  stands  at  the 
ead  of  an  administrative  area,  and  that  every  shiro-moot 
u  kol<)en  in  some  borough  ;  these  sessions  of  the  local 
parliament  bring  visitors  and  custom  of  no  small  value 
twice  a  year. 

The  latter  privilege,  of  which  traces  survive  to  the 
vgtBV^&t  day^  was  highly  valued  by  the  burgesses,  but  it 
a^  iMUch  to  retard  the  growth  of  that  municipal  self- 
government  which  might  naturally  be  expected  to  result 
from  growing  wealth  and  population.  Clearly  the 
boroughs  which  are  separately  described  in  Domesday 
Book  had  freed  themselves  to  some  extent  from  the 
control  of  the  shenff  and  the  shire-moot.  By  lOSU  the 
port- reeve  does  not  only  supervise  the  market  and  preside 
iu  the  borough-moot,  he  is  also  responsible  for  the  military 
defences,  and  he  collects  a  part  of  the  renders  which  are 
due  to  the  Crown,  But  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
sheriff  still  farms  the  borough  from  the  Crown,  and 
collects,  in  person  or  by  deputy^  most  of  the  miscellaneoua 
dues  which  the  individual  burgess  owes  to  king  or  earl, 
Vol.  208.— ATa,  414,  w 
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The  biirge^-body  has  iew  opportunities  of  collective 
action.  Now  and  again  it  negotiateH  with  the  sheriff  to 
compound  at  a  fixed  rate  for  the  sum  total  of  royal  dues ; 
or,  a.s  we  see  in  the  '  Judicia  Civitatia  Lundoni^e,'  the 
burh-moot  may  pass  bylaws  of  some  moment.  But  the 
visits  of  the  sheriff  and  shire-moot  are  diaturbing  influ- 
ences which  militate  againat  the  growth  of  corporate 
feeling.  In  any  case  a  groat  effort  waa  required  to 
counteract  the  solvent  effects  of  tenure ;  while  every 
burgess  held  of  the  king  or  aome  other  lordi  he  could 
hardly  think  of  himself  as  primarily  a  member  of  a  free 


cojtLrniLTiitas. 
borough   could 


A  long  time  was  to  elapse  before  th& 
be  represented  as  the  lord  both  of  the 
houses  within  the  >valla  and  of  the  common  fields  witli- 
out.  But  the  connexion  with  the  shire-moot  made  still 
more  difficult  a  change  of  ideas  which  in  any  case  wu^ 
iUfBcutb  enough.  H 

We  might  expect  that  in  the  boroughs  of  the  Danelaw 
the  traditions  of  the  free  Danish  period,  when  every 
borough  wad  a  city-Btate,  ^ould  accelerate  the  growth 
of  a  corporate  consciousness  and  suggest  modes  of  cor- 
porate action.  But  it  la  the  Danish  borough  of  Cambridge 
which  Maitland  used  as  a  typical  instance  to  show  the 
lute  emergence  of  the  corporate  idea*  So  again  at 
Leicester^  where  Danish  terms  and  forms  of  legal  process 
persisted  for  centuries,  no  trace  of  a  municipal  corpora- 
tion can  be  detected  before  the  year  1250  ;  and  the  com- 
mon seal,  the  clearest  mark  of  corporat^eness,  is  first 
mentioned  in  V2fl7.  Yet  Leicester,  which  from  early 
Norman  times  was  in  the  hands  of  a  private  lord,  had 
exceptional  opportunities  of  buying  or  seizing  independ- 
ence. No  better  instance  could  be  found  to  prove  that, 
for  the  further  development  of  town-life,  something  more 
ISfuS- needed  thAn  tin?  removal  of  xestraints*  New^le^gal 
ideas  _we_re  needed*  and  besides  these  a  niore  constant 
habit  of  cooperative  action,  a  greater  readiness  to  leave 
large  powers  in  the  hands  of  representative  ol^ciak. 

The  juristic  idea  of  a  corporation  has  been  admirably 
analysed  by  Maitland,  and  he  has  given  the  first  scientific 
account  of  its  growth  on  English  soil,  showing  iu  par- 
ticular the  stops  by  which  the  canon  lawyer's  conception 
of  the  univervita^  was  adapted  to  facts  of  borough-life. 
But,  when  the  borough  is  apprehended  as  a  corporation, 
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there  still  remains  the  problem  of  creating  a  government 
to  administer   the  corporate   intereets,      And,  although 
in  lome  cases  a  governing  body  was  created  uno  iciw,  it 
oftfln  seemed  :^impler  to  make  use  of  existing  oiticiaU, 
courts,  and  councils  which  had  been  formed  in  the  past 
toperforni  special  duties  and  had  proved  their  fitness  tor 
greater   redponaibilities.      Hence   the  impoi-tance  of  the 
' "iljniiUfipiQfiTint '  i"  the  history  of  muriicipal  inatttutiona. 
Tbe»e  a^ociations,  though  nnknown  in  England  before 
the  Nomxau  Conquest,  and    certainly  of  foreign  origin, 
throve  and  multiplied  on  English  soil  ivith  at!»tonishing 
rapidity  until,  by  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centurj,  London 
was  perhaps  the  only  town  of  importance  in  which  pro- 
duction and  distribution  w^ere  not  controlled  by  a  char- 
tared  body  of  xuonopoliata.     The  truth  is  that,  although 
the  purpose  for  which  they  existed  waa  new,  the  form 
*nd  constitution  of  these  'gilds*  had  long  been  familiar  to 
the  Englishman.     They  were   constructed  on    the   same' 
model  as  those  religious  and  convivial  fraternities  which, 
were  continually  springing  up  in  EogHsh  boroughs  fromj 
the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century.     The  fundamental 
«imilarity   of  litructure   is   sometimes   concealed  by  the 
fondness  of  the  gilds-merchant  for  foreign  names  and 
1  titles.     But  in  both  kinds  of  gild  the  essential  feature  of 
constitution  is  a  council  composed  of  one  or  more 
its  and  a  few  assessors*  who  jointly  control  the 
ommon    affairs    and    supervise    whatever    subordinate 
i  officials    the    special   circumstances    may    require.      It  is 
[jnaaible    that    this    type    of    governmeufc    was    origin- 
tOy  suggested  by  tiie  Church ;   the  religious  gilds  were 
founded    under    episcopal    authority,    and    spontaneous 
imitation  would  scarcely  explain  the  ubiquitous  appear- 
ance of  a  common  type.     But,  howevei'  formed,  the  type 
was  popular  enough  to  w^in  the  approval  of   the  gilds- 
merchant  ;    and  thus  within  most  boroughs  there  came 
II      into  existence  an  association  held  together  by  the  most 
^■powerful  of  economic  motives  and  endowed  with  a  well- 
^1  tried  and   well-understood  form  of  government-      It  ia 
H  little  wonder  that    the  gild-merchant    soon    became  a 
'      Normative  and  educative  force  in  borough  life. 

The  process  by  which,  and  the  degree  in  which,  the 
gild-merchant  acquired   the   right    of    representing   the 
I  burges^body  have  been  the  subjects  of  much  controversy* 
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But  the  researches  of  Dr  Gross  and  Miss  Babeson  appear 
to  supply  the  materials  for  an  answer*  It  is  true  that 
the  documents  show  a  marked  difference  between  the 
composition  of  the  gild-merchant  and  that  of  the  bur^Bi- 
body.  The  gild  may  include  '  foreigners '  and  residents 
who  do  not  rank  as  burgesses ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
burgees,  though  eligible  by  hereditary  right,  may  fail  to 
obtain  membership  of  the  gild,  since  he  is  required  to 
^ay  a  substantial  entrance-fee  and  to  find  sureties.  None 
'  the  less  the  gild-merchant  is  a  franchise  belonging  to  the 
j  purgeas-body.  They  have  bought  from  the  Crown  the 
right  of  founding  a  gild  and  determining  its  composition. 
If  some  of  them  are  ultimately  excluded  from  the  gild, 
or  if  non-burgesses  are  admitted  to  it,  this  is  the  effect 
of  bylaws  'which  the  burge=ises  themselves  have  made* 
IWhen  King  John  granted  a  gild-merchant  to  Ipswich^ 
•the  chief  magistrates  of  the  town  fixed  the  constitution 
of  the  gild  ;  the  borough-moot  elected  the  gild-officers, 
voted  them  a  revenue,  and  ordained  an  annual  audit  of 
the  gild  accounts.*  Here  the  dependence  of  the  gild  upon 
the  community  is  unmistakable.  What  then  was  more 
natural  than  that  the  community  should  throw  duties 
and  burdens  uptm  the  body  which  they  thetneelves  had 
created  for  the  protection  of  their  privileges  ? 

The  difference  in^  the  composition  of  the  gild  and  the 
bnrough-moQt  is  not  so  serious  aa  to  prevent  the  ordin&ry. 
burgess  from  feeling  confidence  in  the  gild  authorities,  or 
the  ordinary  gild-brother  from  taking  it  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  the  gild  should  advance  money  to  the  town 
an4  -Cyen  undertake  the  expense  of  public  works.  80 
again,  if  the  procedui^e  of  the  gild's  'morning-speech' 
seems  more  expeditious  or  rational  than  that  of  the 
borough-moot,  there  is  a  general  willingneaa  to  Btrotch 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  gild  and  make  it  the  arbiter  in 
every  kind  of  civil  suit  in  which  gild-brethren  are  con- 
cerned. The  chances  of  a  conflict  between  gild  and  com- 
munity are  reduced  to  a  mininaum  when,  as  commonly 
hax^pens,  a  borougli  which  has  received  the  right  of 
electing  n  mayor  or  bailiff  makes  this  magistrate  the 
ejC'Officio  president  of  the  gild.  When  the  mayor  is  doing 
justicft  witbJ?UC£^M*'^^ad?L_his_asses|C^:s^  
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enquire  whether  the  court  ia  held  for  the  gild  or  for  the 
iprpjogh*  If  be  has  tallage  to  collect,  it  is  only  natural 
that  he  shouM  advance  the  sum-total  from  the  gild  purse 
and  use  the  gild  ofiicials  as  his  agents  in  coUei^ting 
individual  quotas.  Now  and  then  a  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  the  town  and  gild,  when  •foreign'  gild- 
brethren  are  numerous,  or  when  it  is  a  question  of  exer-| 
ckiiig  a  regality  which  has  been  granted  to  tho  borough- 
moot  and  may  be  forfeited  if  exercised  by  any  other 
body;  but  such  occasions  are  rare*  There  is  no  danger] 
that  the  gild  will  tyrannise  over  the  town.  The  prob-' 
abilities  are  tbo  other  way — that  the  town  may  exploit 
the  gild  to  the  detriment  of  '  foreign '  and  non-burgess 
niombers. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  in  London  history 
the  gild-merchant  makes  no  appearance.  It  is  true  that 
'W&  possess  a  thirteenth-century  charter  which  grants  to 
»  Florentine  merchant,  among  other  privileges  of  London 
citizenship,  the  right  of  being  in  the  gild -merchant.  But 
this  may  be  treated  as  a  mere  mistake  on  the  part  of  a 
chancery  clerk  who  was  using  common  forms  without 
reflection.'  The  historian  of  Loudon,  if  he  desires  to  trace 
the  origin  of  the  civic  magistracies,  must  concentrate  his 
Attention  on  the  facts  which  are  known  about  the 
•commune*  of  London  under  Stephen,  Richard  I»  and 
John.  First  mentioned  in  the  year  IHl,  this  association 
collapsed  under  Henry  II,  who  even  curtailed  the  modest 
priWIeges  which  his  grandfather  had  bestowed  upon  the 
city.  But  in  1191,  during  Richard's  absence  on  crusade. 
Prince  John  gave  his  formal  sanction  to  the  *  commune' ; 
and  the  citizens  elected  a  mayor.  How  much  of  their  new 
institution  was  approved  by  Richard  is  a  mystery.  But 
the  office  of  mayor  remained  in  existence  after  his  return  ; 
and  in  1215  John  permitted  the  citizens  to  elect  this  officer 
aimually  for  the  future.  This  was  the  sum  of  our 
^_  infortn&tion  on  the  question  until  Mr  Round  produced  a 
^■docament  of  1193  which  mentions,  in  addition  to  the 
^F  mayor,  the  existence  of  dche^nns  and  probi  koTnines  to 
W  whom  obedience  is  due  from  the  citizens  ;  and  another  of 
1205-6  relating  to  a  body  called  the  Twenty-four,  who  are 
enttusied  with    judicial  duties.      Mr  Rounds   who    bad 

*  •  Eng.  HUt.  BevLew."  vol.  xtIH,  p,  316, 
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fftlready  detected  foreign  influence  in  the  peculiar  federal 
constitutiau  of  tbe  Cinquo  Porte,  cocnjectured  that  the 
new  London  evidence  pointed  to  a  constitution  resembling 
that  of  Rouen;  for  in  the  iS'amian  capital  wore  also  to 
be    found    ichevins  and  probi   homines,   twenty*four  in 

.number,  and  judging  in  the  court  of  the  commune.     The 

leuggestion,  at  ontro  ingenious  and  plauaihte,  seemed  fatal 
to  the  older  theory  that  English  town-life  had  developed 

I  independently  of  continental  models.* 

A  new  light  was,  however,  thrown  upon  the  evidence 
Trhen  Miss  Bateson  reviewed  the  whole  collection  of 
documents  from  which  Mr  Round  hod  drawn  his  evidence 

|<Brit.  Mus,  Add.  MS.  14252).  She  showed  that  this 
collection,  made  by  a  Londoner  between  12f)6  and  1216( 
threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  institutions  of  the  city  in 
these  the  darkest  years  of  its  development.  The  con- 
temporary customs  which  the  author  cites  seem  to  reveal 
a  distinctively  English  constitution*  They  suggest  that 
the  4chevin»  and  the  Twenty-four  were  the  same  officials 
under  different  names,  in  fact  the  twenty-four  aldermen 
of  the  city  wards.  They  show  us  a  folk-moot  summoned 
by  the  great  bell  of  St  Paul's,  and  a  husting-court  in 
which  the  suitors  sit»  according  to  immemorial  Teutonic 
custom,  on  four  benches  within  a  railed  space,  and  in 
which  the  aldermen  act  as  judgTueot-finders.  Evidently 
the  early  attempts  to  found  a  commune  had  not  resulted 
In  the  importation  of  French  usages  and  forms  of  govem- 
Tuent.     London,  thanks  to  Miss  Batoson's  careful  study  of 

f  the  documents,  becjime,  if  not  altogether  &  normal  c^ise  of 
burghal  development;,  at  all  events  much  less  exotic  than 
it  had  seemed  in  the  light  of  Mr  Round's  hypothesis. 

While  thus  destroying  a  suggested  link  betiiveen 
Jornian  and  English  town-life,  she  established  another  of 
almost  oqual  interest  by  her  researches  into  the  history 
of  thi^  woignoriiil  boroughs  which  the  Anglo-Xorman  lords 
of  the  Welsh  Marches  and  Ireland  created  so  profusely. 

ILo  Frevost  suggested  that  the  *  leges  Britolii,'  mentioned 
in  mnny  chnriors  of  these  boroughs,  were  not  derived,  as 
had  lioen  supposed,  from  Bristol,  but  from  the  Norman 

I  htmrg  of  Bret<»uil.     Miss  Bateson  followed  up  this  clue. 

|6he    showed    that    William    Fit£-Osbem,   the    castellan 
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of  Breteuil,  granted  to  Hereford  the  privileges  which 
Breteuil  had  received  shortly  before  1066,  and  that  hts 
example  had  been  widely  followed  by  the  Marchers* 
Then,  by  a  coraparison  of  the  derivative  custuma^,  she 
proceeded  to  reconstruct  the  privileges  of  BreteuiL  In 
details  her  conclu^ione  were  not  unimpeai'hable,  but  the 
main  result  was  of  far-reaching  significance.  She  showed 
conclusively  that  these  eeignorial  boroughs  were  in  the 
nature  of  a  commei'cial  speculation ;  that  the  design  of 
the  founders  was  to  people  them  with  traders;  and  that, 
while  privileg-es  were  heaped  upon  the  individual  bnrgosa» 
the  right  of  self-government  was  sedulously  \vithheld  from 
the  comtnunity.  In  boroughs  of  the  Breteuil  pattern  the 
law  of  the  borough-court  was  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a 
commercial  community ;  and  the  borough  reeve  was  pre- 
Tented  from  interfering  with  the  burgesses  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  avocation  as  traders.  B  ut  the  reeve  was 
appointed  by  the  lord  of  the  borough  ;  and  the  interests 
of  the  lord  centred  round  the  niarket-tolls  and  the 
proceeds  of  the  borough  court.  Incidentally  the  com- 
parison of  customs  showed  that  the  foreign  model  counted 
for  comparatively  little  in  the  history  of  the  derivative 
boroughs.  A  few  main  principles  of  the  parent  charter 
were  retained,  but  local  circumstances  and  custom 
produced  essential  modiiicationH. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  Miss  Bateson  found  good  reason 
for  insisting  upon  the  paramount  importance  of  economic 
forces  and  national  tradition.  The  more  obvious  the 
influence  of  personal  ideas  and  foreign  examples^  the 
more  striking  the  resistance  offered  to  thorn  by  the 
permanent  needs  and  tendencies  of  the  communities  to 
which  they  wore  applied.  In  the  last  resort  she  returned 
again  and  again  to  the  conception  of  a  community  as  a 
Kring  organism  which,  however  mtich  it  may  be  modified 
\fy  environment,  is  never  the  mere  resultant  of  the  forces 
Hhat  converge  upon  it,  but  assimilates  new  principles, 
and  in  aasiinilating  transforms  them»  It  is  a  matter  for 
daep  regret  that  one  who  had  so  firmly  grasped  the 
ttsential  characteristics  of  the  social  organism  was  denied 
the  opportunity  of  illustrating  them  through  a  construc- 
^ve  account  of  that  particular  institution  on  which  she 
tad  concentrated  her  researches. 

H.  W,  C.  Davis, 
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Art,  TV.— DR  JOHNSON'S  *  LIVES  OP  THE  POETS; 
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Exactly  a  hundred  and  twenty-six  years  have  passed  at: 
Johnson  gave  the  'Lives  of  the  Poets '  in  its  completed  form 
to  the  world.  It  was  the  most  popular  of  his  writings  iu 
bis  own  generation,  and  it  haa  been  the  most  popuL^r  of 
his  writings  ever  since.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  inter- 
vened aitiee  itfi  first  appearance,  the  traneformation  of 
the  poetry  and  criticism  characteristic  of  the  eighteenth 
century  into  the  poetry  and  criticism  characteristic  of  the 
nineteenth,  the  indifference  with  whJeh  most  of  the 
poets  who  are  the  subjects  of  its  critiques  are  regarded 
by  modem  readers,  the  inevitable  dissatisfaction  with 
the  aims,  the  principles,  the  methods  of  the  older  school 
of  criticism,  induced  by  familiarity  with  those  of  the 
schools  succeeding  it — in  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  probable 
that  no  decade  has  passed  without  new  impressions 
being  called  for ;  and  that  the  work  still  retains  ito 
vitality  and  attractiveness   is  eufficiently  shown  by 
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titlfr-pages  transcribed  at  the  head  of  this  article*  It 
requires  no  great  sagacity  to  foresee  that  whatever*  and 
however  serious,  laay  be  the  defects  of  a  work  which 
baa  stood  such  a  test  ae  this,  its  permanency  is  secured ; 
for  better  or  for  worse  it  is  classical. 

And  serious  indeed  are  its  defects.     Some,  originating 
as  they  do  from  mere  carelesBness  and  inadvertence,  are 
easily  remedied  by  what  annotation  can  supply,  and  are 
of  comparatively  little   moment;  others,  to  borrow  an 
expression  from  Milton,  *  springing  from  causes  in  Nature 
tuiremoveable/  are  of  much  graver  import  and  have  been 
as  disastrous   to  Johnson 's    critical    reputation    among 
those  who  know  as  they  have  been  mischievous  gener- 
ally. He  appears,  like  Aristotle,  to  have  been  abnormally 
deficient  in  imagination,  in  fancy^  in  all  that  is  implied  in 
leethetic  sensibility  and  sympathy.     Other  defects  again 
may  be  referred  to  the  fact  that  his  standards  and  touch- 
stones of  taste  and  expression  were  derived  solely  from 
the  Latin  classics^  and  from  those  w^riters  both  in  England 
and  Prance  who  raoat  nearly  resembled  them  ;  and  when, 
therefore,  he  was  confronted  with  any  work  the  measure 
and  signiEcance  of  which  could  not  be  estimated  by  euch 
criteria,  he  acquitted  himself  as  ho  acquitted  himself  iu 
judging  of  '  Lycidas '  and  of  Gray'a  '  Pindarics,'     But  the 
most  serious,  and  certainly  the  most  offensive,  of  these 

facta  are  to  be  attributed  mainly  to  faults  of  temper 
Ind  faults  of  age — to  prejudice,  to  arrogance*  and  to  that 
pbstinate    indifference    to    everything    but    preconceived 

Dpreesions  so  common  when  the  mind  retains  its  vigour 
loses  its  plasticity. 

All  this  mu^t  be  conceded,  and  it  is  well  that  it  should 

'he  emphasised.    The  many  do  not  diecrtmioate ;  with 

them  a  classic  is  a  classic,  and  authority  is  authority  ; 

and  deplorable  indeed  it  is  when  what  is  erroneous  and 

misleading  proceeds  from  the  same  source,  and  has  the 

same   currency    assured    to    it,  as    that   which  is    sound. 

Bacon  observes  of  studies  that  they  teach  not  their  own 

ase ;  the  same  may  be  ^aid  of  such  a  work  as  Johnson's 

'Lives.*     With  its  slips  and  errors  uncorrected,  and  read 

I  without  guidance,  no   unfitter  book   could  be  placed  in 

'any  reader's  hands  i  properly  edited,  and  with  a  proper 

commentary,  no  book  more  serviceable.    ^Tieu  Matthew 

I  Arnold,  directing  attention  to  the  critical  interest   and 
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edueational  value  of  the  'Lives,'  prepared  for  atndento 
and  general  readers  a  selection  containing,  among  others 
the  lives  of  Milton  and  Gray,  but  refrained  from  any 
commentary  on  the  critiques  of  these  poets,  the  boon  he 
confeiTed  was  a  very  questionable  one.  Nor  can  it  be 
said  that  any  of  the  editions  cited  at  the  head  of 
article  supplies  what  is  required. 

The  first  editor  of  the  '  Lives,'  m  the  proper  sense 
the  term,  was  Peter  Cunningham.     He  pointed  out  and 
corrected  several  errors  of  fact,  indicated  and  supplied 
many  omissionB  due   to  the  haste   with   which   John^i 
worked,  or  to  the  lack  of  information   not  in  hie  ti 
accessible,  and  with  laudable  industry  gathered  togeth 
a  great  mass  of  illustrative  material,  anecdotal,  hiatorica! 
and  critical*    He  also  pre6xed  an  interesting  introduction. 
Of  the  editions  which  intervened  between  the  appearance 
of  Cunningham's  and  that  of  Dr  Birkbeck  Hill,  the  best 
was  that  of  Mrs  Napier,  with  an  introduction  by  Prof. 
Hales ;    but  it  added  little  of  importance   to  w^hat  C 
ningham  had  supplied. 

All  these  editions,  however,  were  superseded,  for  they 
were  absorbed  and  supplemented  by  the  elaborate  work 
undertaken  and  brought  to  the  point  of  completion  by 
Dr  Birkbeck  Hill,  and  recently  published  in  three  surnpti 
ous  volumes  by  the  Clarendon  Press.     l>r  Hill,  who  n 
happily  died  before  his  work    had   undergone    its   fin 
revision,  brought  to   his  task  the  same   qualities  whic 
enabled    him    to  produce    his    monumental    edition 
Boswell*B  '  Johnson  * — an  acquaintance  with  Johnson, 
contemporaries  and  his    surroundings,   never,   perha 
eqnalled ;   unwearied  industry  in   research,  directed 
a  conscientiousness,  a  very   passion   for  accuracy,   and 
thoroughness  so  intense  and  so  scrupulous  that  it  became 
almost  morbid.     AU  this,  combined  with  his  idolatrous 
reverence  for  his    hero,  made  him    an    ideal    edit<>r 
Boswell,  and  of  the  *  Johnsoniana/  for  his  business  there 
was  simply  ^"ith  facta  and  with  the  elucidation  or  iUus 
tr&tdon  of  them.      But  something  more  than   this  wi 
required  in  editing   such  a  work   as  the  '  Lives  of   t 
Poets ' ;  and  that  something  more  it  was  neither  Dr  Hill's 
desire  nor  intention   to   supply.      We   may  regret 
absence  of  any  critical   prolegomena  and   critical   c( 
mentary,  but  Dr  Hill  must  be  judged,  not  by  what 
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has  not  done,  but  by  what  he  haa  dooe  ;  &nd  in  the  way 
of  elacidation  be  has  done  much. 

A  word  of  hearty  praise^ftnd  it  is  a  tribute  we  gladly 
pay — is  jdue  to  Mr  Spencer  Seott  for  the  carefulness  and 
competence  with  which  he  has  fulfilled  the  pioug  duty  of 
preparing  and  seeing  these  volumes  through  the  press. 

The  history  of  Johnson's  work  is  not  only  interesting 
but  explains  many  of  its  cbaractariatics.  In  the  spring 
of  1777  the  Martins,  a  well  knowii  firm  of  publishers  at 
Edinburgh,  announced  a  collection  of  the  works  of  British 
poete,  the  first  of  the  kind  which  had  ever  been  under- 
taken ;  but,  on  the  appearance  of  the  opening  I'oIumeB  of 
tbo  series,  every  one  was  disappointed,  type  and  paper 
alike  being  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  texts  most  inac- 
curate. It  was  then  the  custom  of  some  thirty  of  the  chief 
Landon  bookseilei*s  and  publishers  to  dine  together  every 
lODth  at  the  Shakespeare  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street.  On  one 
th^se  occasions  the  conversation  turned  on  the  project 
f>f  Ibe  Martins  and  the  very  unsatisfactory  way  in  which 
it  was  being  carried  out.  It  struck  some  of  them  that 
what  bad  failed  in  Scotland  might,  under  better  manage- 
Airat.  sucx!eed  in  England ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  make 
experimentp  Other  publishers  were  conaulted ;  and 
fijudly  upwards  of  forty  firms  combined  in  the  scheme. 
.»  popularity  had  to  be  studied,  the  poets  chosen  for 
elusion  in  the  collection  were  not  to  be  earlier  than 
Iton.  Ko  pains  were  to  be  spared  to  make  the  series 
Weptable  and  attractive  to  general  readers.  The  best 
tDgravere  were  to  be  employed  for  the  execution  of  the 
portraits  :  and  Dr  Johnson  was  to  be  invited  tocontribute 
ibort  biographical  and  critical  prefaces. 

Accordingly,  on  Easter  eve,  1777,  three  of  the  leading 
Loodon  publishers,  Davies,  Strahan,  and  Cndell  waited 
no    Johnson    and    asked    him    if   he    would   undertake 
what  they  required ;    he  was  to    name   his  own  terms. 
He   at    once    consented    to    their    proposal,    and    sug- 
gested  two   hundred   guineas  as   the  fee.     As  men   of 
i     botSnesSi  they  must  have  been  amazed  at  his  moderation, 
^^M  be,  says  Malone,  asked  a  thousand  or  even  lifteen 
^Bundred  guineas  they  would  no  doubt  readily  have  given 
H|U    Such   indeed   was  the  value  of  his   name  that  they 
V'Voold  certainly  have  been  gainers  had  they  closed  with 
him  on  terms  even  higher  than  these,  The  truth  probably 
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m  Ifafc  JolUMOn  wafi  impatieut  to  bring  the  business  to 
^  ^^  atsd  to  get  rid  of  the  deputatjon,  for  it  had 
bim  ut  an  uuseaaonable  time,  Eaat«r  he 
"yfcBCi  wed  very  scrupulously ;  and  it  was  in  the 
m^^  of  his  preparations  for  it  that  th«  old  man  hftd 
^^^  Mproaehed.  The  doputation,  i; ratefully  expressing 
1^^  Ihintr  withdrew,  baiHng  concluded,  perhape,  tb^ 
^^H_  fcarpfiin  over  made  by  the  trade, 

||Mtquit«  pOHsiblo  that  Juhiisou  may,  for  roaaoxifl  of 
^  ifwu.  have  deliberately  refrained  from  asking  a  larger 
|b#s  «MKI  certainly  at  thta  sta^^e  of  the  business  his 
^^iilMraiHon  is  more  explicable  than  it  became  afterwards. 
HHi  iiuloU^uco  had  loti^  been  jj^'rowing  upon  him.  Si 
IIm  miblication  of  his  Shakespeare  he  bad  done  practic 

VHi^falgt  and  he  was  most  unwilling  to  apply  himaelf  

Mk>t^i^<^K  involving  trouble.  Amusement,  not  labour,  was 
w^t  Iw  probably  anticipated  when  he  acceded  to  the 
wquv^t  made  to  him,  for  all  that  had  been  ejiked  and  all 
llbMt  \w  engaged  to  do  was  to  prefix  to  the  works 
««M^h  poet  a  brief  preface — in  hta  own  words,  '  an  Adr^ 
l^v^Hitctit  like  those  which  we  find  in  the  French 
%>i%UtkineH.  containing  a  few  dates  and  a  gonoral  charac' 
Ho  Uiid  no  further  responsibility;  he  neither  chose 
ftH<H^tM  who  were  included  in  the  collection  nor  had 
niiy  concern  with  the  recension  of  their  texts  or  if 
l^nnolation.  And  he  was  careful  that  this  should 
k^tiown.  He  was  indeed  most  indignant  when 
volumes  of  the  collection  were  labelled  'Johnson's  Pi 
*|low,'  he  angrily  wrote,  *are  they  **  Johnson's"  wi 
Juhnson  neither  recommended  nor  revised  them?* 

However  contracted  the  scope  of  his  origitial  d 
H'  was  very  soon  enlarged.     The  work  once  begun,  he 
Wiirmed  to  it ;  and  it  was  with  something  like  enthusi 
ihnt  he  proceeded.     Nor  is  this  surprising.     Though 
waM  ill  his  sixty-ninth  year,  hie  mind  was  in  its  f 
vigour.     His  amazing  memory  had  its  teeming  stores 
biHtantaneous  command.     He  had  studied  men  and 
with  as  much  curiosity  and  interest  as  be  had  stu 
boolcH.     He  was  the  first  critic  and,  in  pure  literature, 
llrnt  writer  of   his   time.     As   a  poet  he  was  the 
difltinguiflhed  living  disciple  of   the   eighteenth   cent 
Bvhool,   and   he  had   produced  one  poem  of  Buperlatii 
merit.     He  could  therefore,  in  sitting  in  judgment  on 
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l€wed  hy  hinii  speak  wHh  an  aiithonty  to  which 
JVr  critics  could  pretend.  Where  such  qualifications  and 
rers  as  these  are  combined  in  a  fortunate  poaaessor,  it 
irc^ly  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  should  not 
themselves.  Men  are  seldom  slow  to  do  what  they 
they  can  do  better  than  others.  Ambition  was 
sr  at  any  time  a  strong  passion  in  Johnson^  and, 
IB  istag(»  of  life  at  which  he  had  now  arrived^  waa 
My  dead.  But  what  ambition  uoultl  not  prompt,  a 
iigher  motive  urged ;  and  *  an  honest  desire  of  ^vinj^ 
nefol  pleasure '  is  his  modest  expression  for  what  he 
mew  and  felt  was  a  duty. 
It  is  interesting  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  work* 
Jew  weeks  after  the  agreement  ^vaa  nuade,  he  began  to 
ct  material.  We  find  him  writing  to  Boswell  for  any 
armation  he  could  give  him  about  Thomson^  and  to 
^  Farm,er  at  Cambridge  to  enquire  whether  there  was 
Bthing  likely  to  bo  of  service  to  him  in  the  Baker 
HlUBCriptH  or  elsewhere  in  the  archives  of  the  Uni- 
Kity,  offering  to  come  down  to  Cambridge  if  it  would 
Bof  any  avail.     His  correspondence  with  Nicholk  shows 

tit   pains    be    at    first    took    to    obtain    information . 
Boon  as  it  was  known  that  he  was  engaged  on  the 
k,    his   friends   were   eager   to  assist   him.     Boswell 
aretl   from  Lord    Haites  some  anecdotes  of   Dryden 
Thomson.      Sir    Lucae    Pepys    obtained    for    him, 
the   Duke   of   Newcastle,   the    invaluable    loan    of 
aoe'a  anecdotes,    then   only    escisting  in   manuscript. 
?ck   lent   him    Milton's    *  Euripides'    with    Milton's 
iph    notes.     Percy  got  him  Clifford'*!  remarks  on 
Jen.   Joseph  Warton  communicated  some  particulars 
It   F'enton,  Collins,   and  Pitt,     He   was  also  greatly 
Bted  by  Steevens,  his  coadjutor  in  editing  Shakespeare» 
more  particularly  by  Isaac  Reed,  whose  knowledge 
fche  literature  of   the  period  covered   by  the    *  Lives ' 
3t  rivalled  bis  own,  and  whose  readiness  and  good- 
ire  in  communicating  what  he  knew  and  what  he  had 
cted  were  proverbial.      In  July  1777  Johnson  was  in 
5rd  and  visited  the  Bodleian  Library,  where,  in  his 
words,  he  *  picked  up  some  little  information  for  my 
|vee/*  *     Between  the  latter  part  of  October  and   the 
ling   of  November  he  was  at  Lichfield,  a    guest 
itly  »t  Stow-hill,  which  no  doubt  accounts  for  the 
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tradition  still  current   in    Lichfield  and  elsewhere  tb^t 
the  *  Lives  '  were  written  there. 

The  fii*at  *  Life '  fi^niahed  waa  that  of  Cowley.  •  Wa 
followed  immediately  after;  and  both  are  maeterpt* 
He  had  treated  these  poets,  he  explained  to  Nicho! 
at  such  great  length  because  neither  of  them  had  hod 
any  critiC4i.l  examination  before.  He  next  proceeded  to 
Denham  and  Butler,  whose  Lives  were  finished  by  July 
1778,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  his  letters  to  Nicholls.  He 
was  now  anxious  to  know  the  opinions  of  his  friends  on 
what  he  had  written,  and  he  requested  Nicholls  to  have 
the  Lives  of  Waller,  Denham.  and  Butler  bound  in  half- 
binding  in  a  small  volume  that  he  might  send  it  round  to 
them.  By  August  *DrydGn'  was  finished.  In  January 
1779  he  began  'Milton,'  which  was  completed  in  six  wee^k* 
By  March  16  the  minor  poets  were  ready  for  the  presfl; 
and  in  the  same  month  the  first  instalment  of  the  worl 
containing  twenty-two  lives,  w^aa  published,  simuV 
ously  with  the  works  of  the  poets,  in  four  small  vol 
In  May  1780  he  writes  to  Mrs  Thrale,  *My  "  Lives" 
on ;  I  have  done  Addison,  Prior,  Rowe,  Granville, 
field,  Colhna,  Pitt,  and  almost  Fenton.  I  design  to 
Congreve  next  in  hand.'  And  Congreve  he  ^  despa' 
aa  he  informs  Mrs  Thrale,  'at  the  borough  whei'e  I 
attending  the  election,'  observing,  *it  is  one  of  the 
of  the  little  "  Lives  " ;  but  then,'  he  gallantly  add 
had  your  conversation.' 

And  now  his  interest  in  the  work  began  to  flag,  th 
the  important  lives  of  Swift  and  Pope  still  remained  to 
written,  and  he  became  more  and  more  indifferent  as  he 
drew  nearer  to  his  own  time.  His  task  wa«  complete 
in  March  1781  ;  and  in  the  same  year  the  entire  collectiou 
of  poets  was  published.  Johnson's  '  Lives '  filled 
volumes,  and  the  poets  themselves,  with  the  indices, 
eight.  In  consideration  of  his  having  given  tbemi 
much  more  than  they  had  bargained  for,  the  hookse 
voluntarily  added  another  hundred  guineas  to  his 
and,  on  the  '  Lives  '  being  published  in  a  separate  edi 
he  was  presented  with  a  hundred  guineas  more, 
considering  what  the  booksellers  made  out  of  his  w 
was  just,  but  certainly  not  liberal.  Johnson,  howe^ 
magnanimously  thought  otherwise,  good-naturedly 
serving,  '■  1  have  no  reason  to  complain ;  the  fact  is^ 
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that  they  have  paid  me  too  little,  but  that  I  have  written 
I      too  much/ 

L         As  soon  as  the  work  appeared,  criticism  began ;  and, 
^■RS  the  public  naturally  held  Johnson   responsible^  not 
^Vonly  £or  the  '  Lives,'  but  for  the  choice  of  poets  as  well,  he 
y  was  exposed  to  much  annoyance.   Some  expressed  surprise 
that  Chaucer  should  not  have  been  included ;  and  many 
were  of  opinion — among  them  George  III — that  the  collec- 
tion and  biographies  should  have  opened,  not  with  Cowley, 
but  with  Spenser.    To  tbii^  remark  of  the  King,  made  pre- 
sumably before  the  second  part  of  the  series  had  appeared, 
Nicholls  drew  Johnson's  attention,  and  put  great  pressure 
on  him  '  to  gratify  his  sovereign's  wish/    But  all  he  eould 
^t  from  the  old  man  was  the  evasive  ^surauce  that  ho 
would  *  readily  have  done  so  had  he  been  able  to  obtain 
any  new   material/      The    exclusion    of    Churchill   woa 
currently  attributed  to  Johnson'^*  well-known  dislike  of 
hiin,   and   the   exclusion  of  Goldsmith — for   whose  life, 
however,  he  had  collected  memoranda,  and  which  at  one 
Ume  he  intended  to  write— to  jealousy.     Jealousy  was 
most  certjainly  not  the  motive,  as  his  generous  eulogy  of 
ifioldj^mitb  pretixed  to  the  Life  of  Parnell — to  say  nothing 
noble  epitaph  on  him— conclusively  shows.     It  is, 
9ver,  difficult  to  acquit  bim  of   indifference,  as  ar- 
|ntngements  could  surely  have  been  made  with  the  book- 
FwUert  whose  refusal  to  part  with  the  copyright  of  *  She 
Stoops  to  Conquer '  was  the  alleged  cause  of  the  exclusion 
of  his  friend. 

Just    surprise  and    disgust   were   felt  by  discerning 

readers  at  the  admission  of  such  a  rabble  of  poetasters 

u  Sheffield,  Halifax,  Blackmore,  Edmund  Smith,  Stepney^ 

Duke,  Yalden.  Hughes,  Granville,  Broome,  Pomfret,  and 

Hammond.     To  modern  readers   the  extraordinary  lack 

of  discrimination  in  choice  will  be  the  more  remarkable 

^_Fhen  we  remember  that  the  period  covered  by  the  *  Lives  * 

^■Deluded  Herrick,  Crashaw,   Herbert,   Vaughan,   Carew, 

■Lovelace,  and  MarvelJ.     Johnson's  reply  to  these  objec- 

■     lions  was  that  he  had  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  choice 

^■of  the  poets.     This  was  no  doubt  true  in  the  letter,  but 

^Txt  was  scarcely  ingenuous.     He  well  knew  that  the  book- 

^     sellers  would    have    been    only  too  grateful    to   him  for 

^H  counsel,  and  that  he  had  only  to  express  an  opinion  for 

^■ll^  opinion  to  become  law.     As  it  was,  it  had  been  at 
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his  suggestion  that  the  ^  Creation  *  of  Btackmore  and  tl 
poems  of  Watts^  Talden,  and  Pomfret  ware  included,  a 
choice  conclusively  showing  that  to  no  admission  or  ex- 
clusion on  the  part  of  the  booksellers  would  he  have  been 
likely  to  raise  objections. 

The  truth  is,  a8  Southey  well  observed,  the  poet«  before 
the  Restoration  were  to  Johnson  what  the  world  before 
the  Flood  was  to  historians  For  Chaucer  and  his  ooD' 
temporaries  he  had  no  relish,  and  of  their  writings  he_ 
probably  knew  little  or  nothing.  His  ignorance  of 
poetry  and  literature  intervening  between  the  en 
of  the  fourteenth  century  and  the  Elizabethan  age, 
well  as  hi.s  contempt  for  it,  is  shown  by  the  fact  tt 
ho  seldom  refers  to  it;  that^  when  he  does,  the  chanc 
are  that  he  is  in  error;  and  that  he  ridiculed  War 
for  exploring  it  To  the  literature  of  the  Elizabethan 
ago  he  was  equally  indifferent,  regarding  it  prett 
much  as  Horace  regarded  the  writings  of  Paeuvk 
Nuivius,  and  Ennius.  How  Spenser  and  Spenser's  coti 
totnporaries  and  immediate  successors  would  have  fa 
in  his  hands  may  be  judged  by  his  criticisms  of  Shake- 
speare's poem?.  His  consent  to  the  proposal  out  of  whict 
hiH  work  developed  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  that  tl 
pootH  whom  he  was  to  introduce  were  confined  to  tl 
period  with  which  he  was  bo  familiar.  That  sphere 
naturally  did  not  wish  to  see  enlarged,  for  he  waa  too  ot 
to  pursue  new  researches,  and  too  wise  to  imperil  hi 
i-epuUitiou-  For  this  he  cannot  be  blamed,  and  he  would 
have  dtaarmed  just  censure  hixd  he  candidly  acknowledged 
the  truth. 

But  the  exceptions  taken  to  the  selection  werenothil 
to  the  outcry  raised  against  the  biographied  and  critiques* 
Johnson  himself  said  that  he  expected  to  be  attacked, 
and  he  was  not  mistaken.     Loud  on  all  sides  rose  the  cry. 
Somo  complained  of  the  grudging  and  illiberal  estimat 
of  Swift;  others  were  justly  offended  with  the  singular 
captious  and  ungracious  criticism  of  Prior ;  w^hile  Collii 
admirers — and  he  was  just  then  beginning  to  be  appre 
ntinl — were  little  less  than  incensed  at  the  treatment 
had  received  from  his  old  friend.    The  contemptuous  ct 
H<»rinnHH  with  which  '  poor  Lyttelton,'  as  Johnson  call4 
liitn^  hud  been  dismissed  set  political  and  fashionable  circli 
in  a  IIuttor»  provoking  Lord  Hardwicke  to  say  that 
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would  himself  have  tfiken  up  the  pen  against  the  writer 
bad  he  not  reflected  that  the  cudgel  would  have  been  a 
more  appropriate  weapon.     But,  as  is  not  surprising,  it 
was  the  *  Milton '  and  the  '  Gray '  which  raised  the  loudest 
fttorni.     Cow^er  spoke  of  the  first  as  *  belabouring  that 
great  poet's  character  with  the  most  industrious  cruelty/ 
adding, '  I  could  thrasih  Johnson's  old  jacket  till  I  made 
his  pension  jingle   in    his   pocket/     Even  Johnson's  ad- 
mirers were  distressed  at  the  lengths  to  which  political 
prejudice  had  carried  hira,  and  araazed  at  the  reckless- 
ness with  which,  in  his  criticism  of  the  minor  poems,  he 
had  coramitted  himself  to  paradoxes  so  derogatory  to  his 
taste  and  judgment.    Not  less  emphatic  were  the  protests 
against  the  treatment  which  Gray  had  received ;  and  these 
found  able  and   eloquent   expression   in   an  interesting 
little   tnonogrnph    by   Robert    Potter,    th  o    translator   of 
iikihylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  entitled  'An  Inquiry 
into  some  passages  in  Dr  Johnson's  "  Lives  of  the  Poets  "  ; 
particularly  his  observatione   on   Lyric   Poetry  and   the 
"  Odes  "  of  Gray/ 

Over  Potter  s  little  essay  it  may  be  well  to  pause  for  a 
moment,  because,  in  addition   to   its  expressing  the  ob- 
jections   raised    generally   by   Johnson's   contemporaries 
against  the  ^  Lives,*  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  manifestoes  in 
(Titicism  of  the  Romantic  school,  then  slowly  beginning  to 
assert  Itself.     Potter  begins  by  acknowledging  the  merits 
of  the  work,  'the  many  just  observations,  the  solid  sense 
and  deep  penetration  which  even  enemies  must  admire/ 
bat  goeH  on  to  regret  that  there  are  some  passages  which 
Johodon'd    warmest    friends    must    wish    unwritten    or 
obliterated.     *  It  ts  not  ■without  some  degree  of  honest  in- 
d^gaation  that  a  person  of  candour  observes  this  spirit  of 
^^etraction  diffused  so  universally  through  these  volumes/ 
^Hle  then  goes  on  to  say  that  the  work  reminded  him  '  of 
^PUk  wicker  Colossus  of  the  Druids  in  whose  chambers  of 
V  tribulation  an  hecatomb  of  wretches  was  at  once  offered 
as  victims  to  some  grim  idol  supposed  to  be  propitiated 
by  such  horrid  sacrifices.     Of  the  judgment  and  taste  of 
Ite  critic  we  have  (he  says)  a  sufficient  specimen  in  the 
udiuif>siou,  at   his   special   recommendation,  of   Ponifret, 

IValden,    Blackmoro,   and    Watts    into    the    collection.' 
Speaking  of   th©  critlques^ — he  is  referring  especially  to 
Vol.  208.— -^0.  414,  G 

— ^ — "^^    ■■ 


\ 
I 


I 


I 


those    dealing   with    Kiltad*s    WBamor 
Thamsronj  Collins,  Dyer,  aod  Gray — ^be 

He  wished,  one  'vrould  think,  to  pez^^oAde 
gvttieral  averBLon  to  Nature :  if  he  xoentiakis 
cule  It,  if  the  coajntry  it  i»  to  sickeo  at  it. 
taste  for  a,  garden.  ]^rove,  or  a  sprinp — mpt  f  ■■■!■ 
The  darkening  dell  &ud  the  nightingale  had  wm 
Mm.' 


The  rest  of  the  essay  is  devotod  to  a 
of  Johnson's  criticism  of  Gray's  Ode& 

Attar's  eesay  appeared  in  1783.  In  A»  ■ 
-wrote  Scott  of  Amwell,  who»  in  his  'Critaefll 
aoDkeof  the  Pooms  of  several  English  PoetsTl 
•ons  mensure  aa  a  critic  of  lyric  poetry  m 
pOftry  of  Nature  a&  correctly  as  Potter  had 
while  aa  elaborate  account  of  the  work, 
doabt  by  the  booksellers^  had  appeared  in  the 
nwA'a  Ma^pixitie'  for  June  and  December  177d. 
October  1781  and  March  1782  a  series)  of  more : 
ent  criticisms:,  written,  as  we  leam  from  Mias 
'  Loners,'  by  one  Fitz-Thomaa,  appeared  in  so 
numbers  ;  and  these,  in  1789,  were  collected  into  a 
«Dtitlod  *The  Art  of  Critieisui  as  exemplified  in  Dr  Jo 
•ons  *'Livea  of  the  most  Eminent  English  Poeta* 
those  and  in  other  communicatioos,  particolariy 
lelteir  si^jncd  *  Scrutator,' a  formidable  list  of  errors,  1 
pritii'ipally  printer's  errors,  were  pointed  out,  hoo^ 
after  their  publication,  the  Lives  continued  to  be  ths 
talk  everywhere.  The  bitterest  of  their  assailants  WM 
Horace  Walpole,  who,  making  (he  said)  'a  oonsciean 
of  not  buyiug  them/  pronounced  Johnson  to  have 
*  neither  t^i^te  nor  ear,  nor  criterion  nor  jndgm*mt» 
hid  old  womau*!«  prejudices/  He  could  see  nothing  In  I 
Life  of  Pope  but  *  a  most  trumpery  performance  stui 
with  crabbed  phrases,  vulgarisms,  and  much  trash 
anecdotes.'  Miss  Seward's  verdict  was  not  more  favc 
able,  for  wa  iind  her  some  years  afterwards  i»peakin^1 
the  difficulty  of  *  stemming  that  overwhelming  tide  of 
injustice  and  malignity,  Johnson 'a  Lives  of  the  Poet**/ 

Personal  prejudice  was  no  doubt  largely  reripons 
for  the  censures  of  Horace  Walpole  and  Miss  Seward; 
no  such  prejudice  could  be  suspected  in  Bishop  Newt< 


je  of 
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VTBH  proud  of  the  geuius  of  his  fellow-townsman.  In 
is  autobiography  he  expresses  himself  as  ^hurt  and 
ffended  at  the  maievolence  that  predominates  in  eveiy 
jwi*  of  Johnson's  "work,  observing  that  'his  reputation 
Hi  80  high  in  the  republic  of  letters  that  it  wanted  not 
Vl»e  raised  on  the  ruins  of  others,'  and  greatly  regretting 
that  the  '  Lives/  instead  of  *  raising  a  higher  idea  than 
was  before  entertained  of  their  wiiter's  understandings 
htfre  certainly  given  the  world  a  wori^e  opinion  of  his 
^k^r»*  *  I  reapeeted  him  (the  Bishop  continues),  not 
^ly  for  his  genius  and  learning,  but  valued  him  much 
more  for  the  more  amiable  part  of  his  character,  his 
homanity  and  charity*  his  morality  and  religion.'  Boswell 
very  naively  attributes  these  remarks  to  the  disgust 
and  peevishness  of  old  age ;  and  Johnson,  who  must  not 
only  have  known  that  they  were  sincere,  but  probably 
^  '  rnised  that,  in  a  largo  measure,  they  were  juRt,  did 
If  little  credit  by  contemptuously  observing  that 
N«wton,  who  was  then  dead,  would  never  have  dared  to 
publish  them  in  his  lifetime. 

Such  was  the  impression  ivhich  this  celebrated  work 

made  on  those  who  witnessed  its  appearance.    And,  when 

we  remember  that  even  its  assailants,  or  at  least  the 

majority  of  them,  recognised,  always  tacitly  and  some^ 

timea  eloquently,  its  transcendent  merits,  we  cannot  but 

be  surprised   how  little   the  estimate  formed  of   it   by 

'Tohiifton's    contemporaries    differs     from    the    estimate 

{•jmied  of  it  now.     Had  it  appeared  twenty  years  earlier, 

•"e  may  fairly  question  whether  any  of  its  critical  verdicts 

wuold  have  been  disputed  ;  but  it  appeared  at  a  moment 

wben  poetry  and  criticism  were  beginning  to  assume  new 

phases  and  were  indeed  on  the  eve  of  revolution.     A 

'VMtton  against  the  Classical  School  had  set  in,  and  had 

bmnue  progressively  accentuated,  not  only  in  the  new 

elements  entering  into  poetry,  but  in  the  changes  per- 

'"•^ble  in   the   spirit   and   sympathies  of   criticism^     It 

I   bo   no  exaggeration   to   say  that   in   our   poetry, 

twkweflD   about   1715  and   the   appearance  of  Johnson's 

work,  may  be  discerned  in  adumbration   or  in   embryo 

iJnjOTt  all  the  characteristics  of  the  Romantic  school  ad 

'-d  by  Wordflworth,  Coleridge,  and  Scott. 

t^  hat  is  true  of  the  poetry  of  that  time  is  true  of 
e  criticism  which  was  then  beginning  to  find  expression 
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Bot  tiw  ytnpatfiiw  «pd  cazKm^  of  the  n 

and  edoeatioD  alike  disqsafifyiikg^  him  for  comprv- 
tumdiog  tlietti*  To  him  Chaoeer  wi  little  better  thAn 
m  Goth,  SpeiMer  obsolete,  aad  Shakcipeare  an  intpirid 
iMrbariiux  For  him  English  poetiy  b^an  with  WaUer 
ntt*\  culminated  m  Pope.  He  thus  belonged  entirely  to 
tho  old  aehool,  beiag  probably  jt«  last  completelv  trpical 
niprBMUtfttivet  a*  be  wa?  certainly  its  mo^  powerful 
tirl0fr  MCponimt  The  work  therefore,  both  in  ita  me 
4fitl  in  JU  limitationfi,  ia  of  singular  interest  historic 
Mtjir»in!rig  up  a«  it  does,  with  aggressive  emphasis,  tl 
crliUtHtit  wbtf.Ii.  between  the  appearanc-e  of  Dryden 
ih«  hiU*r  yi^TM  of  Johnson's  life,  had  r^nlated 
nnd  i'ofit.roUod  critical  opinion  in  England.  Not  a  not 
in  it  tiHlUtat^w  the  Hmallest  sympathy  either  with  tl 
now  M*!lMtftI  of  pootry  or  with  the  new  school  of  criticisi 
Imi*,  tlii^rn  iH  iriiK'Ii  in  it  which  indicates  that  it  was 
Migiind.  HTiil  NtiidiouHly  doMigned,  to  be  a  protest  agaii 
iMith.     ThuH,  ill  the*  '  Lifrt  of  Pope,'  he  exnltiagly  asks. 
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Pope  be  not  a  poet,  where  is  poetry  to  be  found  ? '  and  in 
[•^MiHtig  with  poets,  notably  Milton,  Pamell,  Collins,  Dyer» 
and  Gray,  into  whose  work  the  qualities  80  highly  prized 
by  the  Romanticists  enter,  he  either  piisses  over  the  poem& 
nmrked  by  thetn,  or,  if  he  reviews  them^  ignores  the 
qualities  themselves,  or,  still  more  frequently,  diamisses 
them  with  a  8neer.  But  nothing  shows  so  forcibly  that 
it  was  Johnson's  intention  to  vindicate  and  glorify  the 
school  in  which  he  believed,  and  to  which  he  himself 
belongied,  as  the  elaborate  panegyrics  of  ita  chief  leaders, 
and  the  fact  that  his  appreciation  of  the  minor  poets  is 
reflated  by  their  fidelity  to,  or  their  deviation  from,  its 
canons  and  traditions.  Should  any  one  doubt  this,  he 
would  do  well  to  compare  the  critique  of  Roscommon 
j      with  the  critique  of  Collins,  or  the  critiques  of  Denhani 

and  Waller  w'ith  those  of  Gray  and  Dyer* 

L         But,  if  the  chief  defects  and  hniitiitions  of  the  '  Lives  * 

^kiiave  an  historical  interest,  an  interest  of  a  very  different 

^^Irind  attaches  itself  to  the  v^ork  as  a  whole.     Within  his 

Bphtjre  and  at  his  beat  Johnson  has  no  superior,  or  perhaps 

f      it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  no  equal,  in  our  litera- 

I      lure  at   least,  as  a  critic.     That  Hphere  was,  it  must  be 

I     admitted,  a  comparatively  narrow  one ;  and,  even  when 

wHthin  it,  he  was  not  always  at  his  beat.     He  describes 

himself  as  having  written  the  '  Lives '  in  his  '  usual  way, 

dilatorily  and  hastily,  unwilling  to  work  and  working  with 

ngt>ur  and  h&ste.^    Of  this  haste  the  indications  are  at 

firec  evident  only  when  he  is  dealing  with  poets  of  little 

importance,  but  they  become  increasingly  apparent  as  the 

vork  proceeds  and  be  approaches  the  poets  of  his  outi 

time»  many  of  whom  are  despatched  with  ill*disguised 

impatience  and  with  very  little  ceremony*    In  the  greater 

part  and  in  all  the  important  parts  of  hia  work,  vigour  is 

eertatzdy  more  in  evidence  than  haste.    Sainte-Beuve  tells 

Ds  that,  in  a  conversation  he  once  had  with  Villemaine, 

who  was  decrying  Johnson,  he  defended  him  by  saying 

that,  whatever  might  be  Johnson's  limitations,  he  had  at 

least   two  of  the  qualities  essential  to  a  great  critic — 

sooud   judgment    and    the    authority    requisite    to    give 

weigbt    to   it-      This  puta  Johnson  exactly  in   his  place. 

lOii  eveiything   submitted   to  him   he  brought  to   bear, 

irbcn   unprejudiced,   sound  judgment  and   robust  good 

B,  combined  with  extraordinary  natural  acuteness. 
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A  logical  and  positive  intellect  incessantly  occupied  m 
analysis  and  generalisation  and  enlarged  and   fertilised 
by  multifarious  reading  and  attentive  observation  of  life, 
however  little  it  may  have  contributed  to  develope  the 
finer  eensibilitiea  and  sympathies  of  the  critic,  not  only 
furnished  hJra  with  jmniense  general  stores  of  digested 
infomaation,  but  with  invaluable  criteria.     If  his  studies 
were   bounded   by  his   tastes   and   his  inclinations,   and 
these,  early  fixed,  had  become  prematurely  stereotyped, 
their  efficacy  and  influence   had  been  doubled   by   their 
very   contraction ;    for  what   he   had   read   he   retained 
and  BBsirailated,  and  on  what  he  had  made  his  own  he 
exercised    his   judgment*      Thus    he    applied   himself    to 
criticism  with  fixed  principlest  settled  rules,  and  definit 
canons,  not  arbitrarily  determined^  but  deduced  from 
studies  to  which  taste  and  temperament  inclined  him—" 
the  Latin  classicH  and  their  modem  disciples   chiefly—^ 
well  weighed  in  the  balance  of  his  own  judgment   an^^f 
having  the   sanction   of   common   sense.     Within   thes^™ 
limits,  and  universally  (it  may  be  added)  in  what  pertains, 
within  the  bounds  of  rhetoric^  to  the  art  of  expression, 
his  judgments  are  not  merely  sound  but  almost  infallible. 
One  gift  Johnson  possessed  which  the  most  perfect  critic 
who  ever  lived  might  envy^his  power  of  investing  with 
distinction  and  impressiveness   whatever   he  wished  to 
convey  or  enforce.  ^M 

But   to    turn  to  the  Lives  themselves.      The  fii^t  il^^ 
order  of  composition  was  the  Life  of  Savage^  published 
as  a   separate  work  in  1744  and  incorporated  with  the 
other   Lives   many   years   afterwards.      It    was    wxitt 
under  pressure  and  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  and  is 
bad  specimen  of  Johnson's  lir&t  and  worst   stylo.     Tb.4 
miserable  story  which  is  told  could  scarcely  be  told  moi 
impressively  and  pathetically  ;  but  half  the  story,  as  t-old 
by  Johnson,  is  fiction.     We  are  surprised  that  his  editors 
should    have   allowed    this   biogi'aphy  to   stand    without 
directing   attention    to   the   monstrous    myth    to   whici 
Johnson  in  all  innocence  gave  currency.     So  far  back 
1858,  Mr  Moy  Thomas  conclusively  proved  that  Savaged 
claim  to  be  the  son  of  the  Countess  of  Macclesfield  and 
Earl  Rivera  had  not,  as  he  himself  well  knew,  a  shred  of, 
evidence  to  support  it,  but  that  in  urging  it  ho  had  simplj 
availed   himself  of  an  opportunity  afforded  by  a  half* 


>ut 
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fcforgotten  scandal  in  the  Countess's  early  life  to  \gvj 
blackmail  oa  her  and  on  her  family.  A  baser*  crueller,  and 
blacker-hearted  scoundrel  than  the  subject  of  Johnson's 
pathetic  narrative  never  existed.  His  untruthfulness  and 
want  of  principle  Johnson    himself   acknowledges;    and 

thow,  with  such  facts  before  him  as  he  must  have  hadj  he 
|»ould  have  been  deceived  by  him  is  a  mystery.  Tet  so  it 
^as;  and  on©  of  the  most  callous  impostors  who  ever 
lived  will  continue  to  excite  pityi  and  one  of  the  kindest 
&ad  most  tender-hearted  of  women  execration  as  a. 
prodigy  of  cruelty  and  un naturalness. 

The    Lives    proper  begin   %vith   the   Life    of  Cowley. 

^Uhi«i  Johnson    always    considered    the    best   on   account 

^of  the  diaeertation  on  the  metaphysical  poets*      Of  that 

difiserLation  he  had  reason  to  be  proud.     It  is  a  maeter- 

pit'ce   of    analytical    criticism.      But   the   whole    Life   is 

y     written  with   great  care  and  is  in  Johnson's  best  style. 

^Cflwley  has  many  eides ;  and  Jobnson  does  justice  to  all, 

^It  is,  however,  curious  that  he  should  appartrntly  have 

finiud  little  attraction  in  poems  which,  to  readers  in  our 

day,  have  much  more  interest  than  those  singled  out  by 

hira  for  special  notice.     Such  would  be  the  Ode  on  the 

use  ef  Heason  in  divine  matters.     Surely  the  passage  in 

^'hich  the  rehiiion  of  reason  to  faith  is  described  is  far 

Ioitire  striking  than  any  quoted  hy  Johnson  ; 
' .  .  .  Rettson  must  assist  too ;  for,  In  seas 
So  vaat  and  dangerous  as  these. 
Our  course  by  stars  above  we  cannot  know 
Without  the  compass  too  below. 
Though  Reason  cannot  thrpugh  Faith's  mysteritjs  see, 
I         It  sees  that  there  and  such  they  be  : 
I     Leads  to  Heaven's  door  and  there  does  humbly  keep. 
[        And  there  through  chinks  and  key-holes  peep. 
Though  it^  like  Moses,  by  a  sad  commaud 
I        Must  not  come  iuto  th'  Holy  Laud. 
I     Yet  thither  it  infallibly  does  guide, 
I  And  from  afar  'tis  all  descry'd.' 

Johnsons  remarks  on  the  importance  of  language   and 
lyle  &A  the  dress  of  thought,  and  his  criticism  of  Cowley's 
egligence  in   this   re^poctv   are  truly  admirable.      One 
igraph  may  be  quoted  : 

Tmth  mdeed  i^;  always  truth,  and  reason  is  always  reason; 
m/jbf^  h&ve  &n  intrinsic  and  unalterable  value,  and  constitute 
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that  intellecrtual  gold  which  defies  deatraction*  But  gold  may 
be  so  concealed  in  baser  matter  that  only  a  chymifft  oan  re- 
cover it;  sense  may  be  bo  hidden  in  unrefined  &nd  plebuan 
M'ords  that  none  but  philosophers  can  distingiiish  it ;  and 
both  may  be  eo  buried  in  impurities  as  not  to  pay  the  cost  i 
their  extraction.' 

The  Life  of  Waller,  which*  in  order  of  compoeition, 
foUowed  that  of  Cowley,  is  written  with  equal  care  a 
elabor&tioHt  and  is  one  of  the  tnodt  finished  of  the  serii 
Waller  scarcely  risea  above  mediocrity  as  a  poeU  but  he 
is  of  importance  in  the  history  of  the  Critical  School,  and 
was»  moreover,  a  most  iuteresting  man;  aud  this  let 
some  justification  for  the  prominence  which  Johnson 
has  gfiven  him.  To  Waller*®  adventures  and  witticis: 
ample  justice,  to  his  merits  and  services  as  a  poet  m 
than  justice,  is  done.  In  none  of  the  *  Lives'  are  there 
more  brilliant  pasi^ages.  Thus  he  speaks  of  Waller'j 
unsuccessful  poetical  courtship  of  Sacharissa  and  su 
quent  marriage  with  a  less  briiliunt  mistress : 

'  He  doubtless  praised  some  whom  he  T%'^ould  have  been 
to  marry^  and  ixsrhaps  married  one  whom  he  would  have 
ashamed   to   praise.     Many  qualities  contribute   to  dom' 
happiness  upon  whifh  poetry  has  no  colours  to  bestow; 
many  airs  and  sallies  may  delight  imajg^ntion  which  he  w 
flatters  them  can  never  appi*ove.    There  are  charms  made  o: 
for  distant  admiration.     No  spectacle  is  nobler  than  a  blaze. 

Such,  too,  are  the  remarks  about  Waller's  fickleness, 
the  Humtnary  of  the  general  character  of  his  poetry.  Bat 
the  most  memorable  p*issage  is  the  justly  famous  digrt 
sion  on  the  relation  of  poetry  to  reli^on.  It  is,  howev« 
little  more  than  a  piece  of  splendid  sophistry,  ivith 
certain  amount  of  truth  infu>jed  into  it»  and  expressed 
with  an  eloquence  so  fervid  that  it  resembles  inspiration. 
Its  best  refutation  was.  as  Mrs  Thrale  told  him,  the  very 
practical  one  of  his  own  inability  to  restrain  his  tears 
whenever  h«  heard  the  'Dies  Iree.*  As  to  Denham,  we 
smile  to  hear  him  described  as  *one  of  the  fathers  of 
Bng-lish  poetry/  Tet  there  is  no  mieraeasurement  in  the 
rest  of  the  critique  on  this  poet;  and  the  term  applied  to 
him,  being  evidently  limited  to  his  influence  on  the  styl 
and  tone  of  the  CHtical  School,  is,  in  its  strict 
tion  less  absurd  than  it  appears, 
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Next  to    tlie    Lifs   of    Denham    comes    the    Life   of 
MUtOQ.     It  was  composed  with  great  care,  for  Johnson 
knew  that  he  was  on  his  mettJe,  and  in  point  of  style 
as  well  in  the  power  and  acumen  diephiyed  occaBJonally 
and  in  particular  passages  is  amongf  the  beat  of  the  *  Lives/ 
The  first  thing  which  strikes  us  in  it  is  the  aggressive 
and  defiant  spirit  in  which  it  was  evidently  written.     It 
as  plainly  designed  to  shock  and  offend  the  admirers 
i  Milton  ;  indeed  he  frankly  said  to  Malone   *  we  have 
many  honeysuckle  lives  of  Milton ;  mine  uhall  be  in 
nother  strain/     He  detested  Milton's  politics,  he  disliked 
hifi  character,  and  he  had  no  relish  for  hi»  poetiy.     But 
Johnson's   nature   Wfie  too  noble  for  malignity  and  too 
hunetit  to  palter  with  truth.     He  told  the  truth,  but  he 
told  it  with  reserve  and  coldness  when  it  was  to  Milton's 
itPL'ditj  and  with  all  the  emphasis  he  could  command  when 
it  W118  not  to  hi&  predit.     On  what  was  unpleasiug  and 
uuHiniuble  in  that  great  man  he  lays  uudue  sti'es**;  and, 
wbere  he   should  have  been  indulgent  ho   is  querulous 

Kaad  exacting.      He  sneers,   he   objurgates*   he   censures 
where,  if  he  pleased,  he  had   a   perfect  right   to  do   so* 
vut  where    good-nature    would   have   been    silent.       His 
iroret  offence  in  the   biography   is  the   countenance   he 
gives  to  the  story  that  Milton  interpolated  the  prayer 
from  Sidneys   'Arcadia'  in  *Icon   Basilike/  an  abomin- 
able  charge,   of    the   truth    of   which    he   should   have 
tisfied  himself  before  recording  and  giving  it  currency- 
be  sincerity  of  his  portentous  criticism  of  ^Conius/    of 
Lycidas,*of  the  Sonnets,  and  of  *  Samson  Agonistes  '  need 
the  suspected,  though  prejudice  against  their  author 
And  a  parado:cical  desire   to   astonish  and  disgust   his 
admirers  were  no   doubt  largely  responsible  for  its  ex- 
l^tffavagance. 

^H    It  may  fairly  be  deduced  from  Johnson  s  temper  and 

^Kritical  utterances  that  '  Paradise  Lost '  realty  appealed 

^pohim  almost  as  little  as  *  Comus' and*  Samson  Agonistes'; 

bat  intellectually  he  recognised  its  greatness^  and  was  well 

itfware  that  to  dispute  its  supremacy  in  modem  epic  poetry 

ould  have  been  as  futile  (Ui  to  dispute  the  supremacy 

of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  ancient.     He  therefore  pre- 

red  himself  for  a  great  effort  when  he  came  to  deal 

ith  it.     The  moment  we  compare  his  critique  with  such 

critiques,  say,  as  those  of  Hazlittand  Coleridge,  we  perceive 
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all  the  difference  between  the  criticism  of  insight  and  the 
criticism  of  the  pedant  and  the  rhetorician,  between  the 
criticism  which  pierces  to  what  is  essential  and  of  the 
life,  and  the  criticism  which  confines  itself  to  accidents 
and  IS  of  the  form.  There  i&  much  in  this  famoua  critique 
which  is  absurd,  much  which  is  inconsistent,  and  much 
more  to  which  just  exception  may  be  taken*  It  is  indeed 
sufficient  to  say  that  Johnson  pronounces  or  at  least 
tmplioH  that  Milton's  blank  verse  is  verse  onlj-  to  the  eye; 
that  he  compares  his  diction  to  a  Babylonish  dialect;  that 
he  »oea  iio  sublimity  in  the  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death  and 
would  wish  it  away  ;  and  that  he  s^iys  of  the  poem  a-?  a 
whole*  that  its  perusal  is  rather  a  duty  than  a  ple^isure. 
Tho  last  remark^  if  consistent  with  the  concluding 
sentence  of  the  critique,  namely,  that  'Paradise  Lost'  is 
not  the  greatest  of  heroic  poems  only  because  it  is  not 
the  first,  can  be  consistent  only  in  a  sense  derogatory 
the  taste  and  intelligence  of  its  readers.  Johnson  is 
more  satisfactory  in  what  is  in  this  Life  incidental,  in  hi* 
admirable  remarks  on  the  true  aims  of  education,  and  on 
the  reasons  ivhich  may  be  urged  for  and  against  the  free- 
dom of  the  press.  These  are  worth  all  his  critiques 
the  poems  put  together. 

In  deuling  with  Butler,  Johnson  is  at  his  very 
The  comparieon  of  *  Hndibras' with  *  Don  Quixot-e,*  t 
analysis  of  what  constitutes  the  originality  and  peculiar 
merits  of  the  former,  and  the  disquisition  on  the  perish- 
able and  permanent  elemouts  in  such  works,  are  as 
interesting  as  they  are  illumining.  Of  the  minor  poets 
contemporary  w^ith  Dryden,  the  least  satisfactory  ai 
Otwny  nnd  Rochester,  and  the  best  is  Roscommon.  Th, 
in  the  case  of  Rochester  he  should  have  confined  himae! 
to  a  few  superficial  remarks  about  his  trifles  and  aa 
nothing  of  his  singularly  powerful  poem,  *  A  Satire  again 
Mfinkind/ beyond  coldly  remarking  that  Rochester  '  can 
only  claim  what  remains  when  all  Boileau*s  part  is  taken 
away/  is  not  a  little  surprising,  especially  in  the  author 
of  *Thct  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes.'  He  might  well  have 
biMni  arrcHtcd,  as  both  Goethe  and  Tennyson  were,  b: 
iiurh  a  passage  as 

'  Heiioon  au  ii/nut  fahitiJi  of  tbe  miiid. 
Which  leaves  the  ligbt  of  Nature,  sense,  behind; 
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Pathless  and  dangerous  wandering  ways  it  takes 
Through.  Error's  fenay  bogs  and  thorny  brakes. 

Then  Old  Age  and  Experience,  hand  m  hand, 
Lead  him  to  death  and  make  him  understand* 
After  a  search  so  painful  and  so  long, 
Tlmt  all  his  life  he  has  been  in  the  wrong/ 

remarks  in  the  Life  of  Roscomnaon,  on  a  proposal 
for  a  national  Academy,  one  Benteace  of  which  may  be 
quoted,  are  an  excollent  illustration  of  Johneons  good 

sense. 

'  If  an  academician's  plao©  were  profitable  it  would  be  given 
T  iniereat ;  if  attendance  were  gratuitous  it  would  be  rai-ely 
id,  and  no  man  would  endure  the  least  disgust.    Unanimity 
impossible,  and  debate  would  sejmrate  the  assembly/ 

Notices  of  five  all  but  worthless  poetasters,  Pomfret, 
Btepney,  Walsh,  Dorset,  and  John  Philips — the  last  two 
feehly  surviving,  one  through  a  sprightly  lyric,  and  the 
other  by  an  ingenious  parody  of  Milton — bring  uh  to 
Dryden.  Thia»  were  it  not  deformed  by  the  interpola- 
tiozi  of  coarse  and  stupid  extracts  from  pamphlets  long 
deaer^'edly  forgotten,  and  by  the  extravagant  eulogy  of 
the  Ode  on  the  Death  of  Anne  Killigrew,  would  he 
read  with  unalloyed  satisfaction  and  admiration.  The 
biographical  and  critical  portions  are  alike  oxcelleut* 
With  the  exception  referred  to  it  has  no  mismeasure- 
mente,  and  it  has  no  paradoxes.  The  general  estimate 
of  Dryden  and  the  particular  estimates  of  his  work  as 
a  didkctic  poet*  a  satirist,  a  dramatist,  a  translator,  a 
eritic.  and  prose- writer,  are  among  the  finalities  of  critical 
arhitmtion.  Nor  are  these  judgments  affected  by  the 
absurdity,  relatively  speaking,  of  the  concluding  dictum 
that  Dryden  found  English  poetry  brick  and  left  it 
marble  ;  for  Johnson  fortunately  institutes  no  compari' 
sons  with  preceding  poets,  nor  does  h.e  attempt  any 
definition  of  poetry.  He  assumes  it  to  be  what  his 
touchstones  and  tests  narrowed  it  into  being ;  and  the 
application  of  such  tests  Justified  his  estimate  both  of 
Drjdun's  achievement,  and  the  effect  of  that  achieve- 
ment on  the  work  of  his  successors. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  this  rei'iew  in  detail 
through  the  minor  poets  preceding  and  contemporary 
with  the  great  trio.  Swift,  Addison,  and  Pope-     As  a  i*ule 
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Johnson  does  more  than  justice  to  their  tneritt^  when 
such  merits  are  within  the  grooves  of  the  critical  tradi- 
tiou,  and  much  less  than  justice  when  any  new  notes  are 
struck.  Thus  he  describes  Rowe's  '  Lucan  *  aa  ^  one  of 
the    greetectt    productions   of    Engii^h   poetry/    Young's 

*  Universal  Passion '  as  '  a  very  great  performance ' ;  and 
he  scpeaks  of  Blackmore's  *  Creation '  as  *  transmitting  him 
to  posterity  among  the  firet  favourites  of  the  Bngliflh     , 
nnaeu*     But  for  the  charms   and  beauty  of  Buch  poems 
Its  Pamell's  *  Night-piece  on  Death  '  and  *  Ode  to  Content- 
oaant '  he  has  no  word  of  praise ;  and  to  Watts'  sublinMd 
Siftiiphics  on  the  Last  Day  he  does  not  even  refer.     ^^^^ 
Life  of  Congreve,  in  which  he  gives  an  animated  account 
of  the  controversy  with  Collier,  is  in  His  best  vein ;  but, 
when  ho  tells  us  that  Congreve  was  the  first  to  teach 
Jfingliiih   writers    that    Pindar's  Odes  were    regular,   he 
ftwipot  Ben  tlonMin,     Juhnaou  has  been  ridiculed  for  his 
extravagant  eulogy  of  the  passage  quoted  by  him  from 
the  'Motiming  Bride':  but  haw  true  after  all.  and  how 
udmirtiblo  i»  his  commentaty  on  the  pai^sage  : 

•  lift  who  t-«Ads  these  lines  ejijoy^  for  a  moment  the  powers 
a  ^wet ;  he  tocU  what  h©  remembers  to  have  felt  before,  bi 
he  feels  it  with  great  iuorease  of  sGnsibility  ;  he  recognises 
fihiulliar  image,  but  meets  it  agaiu  amplified  and  expanded, 
embellished  with  l)e«uty  and  enlarged  with  majesty.' 


I 

ng  B^ 


The  critique  of  Prior  must  have  been  written  * 
trmporr,  in  some  mood  of  irritable  caprice ;  nothing 
inadtHiUfktOt  so  captions,  and  so  palpably  unjust  ever  came 
fri>ui  JoJuison's  pen.  To  say  that  Prior's  *  expression  has 
every  nuirk  of  laborious  study,  his  words  not  coming  till 
thi»y  A%en>  called,  and  then  being  put  by  constraint  into 
(iKMr  phuuvi  where  they  did  their  duty,  but  did  it  sullenly^ 
lit  to  Kay  what  even  the  least  successful  of  the  pieces 
»>n<«  of  the  n»os*t  perfect  arti^tfi  in  epigram  and  in  ti 
lighter  ode  who  have  ever  lived  would  instantly  refu 
Fent<m  it*  another  poet  to  whom  Johnson  did  not 
JtiMtice.  lienius  might  at  least  have  been  allowed  to 
ptiel  who  could  write  like  this  : 

*tSbnll  man  from  Nature's  E>anetion  stray 
Vith  blind  Opinion  for  his  guide, 
Aivd.  ix^bi?!  Ui  her  rightful  sway. 
Iftuvve  all  her  bounties  unenjoy'd? 
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Fool !     Tiine  no  change  of  motion  knows  ; 

With  equal  speed  the  torrent  flows^ 
To  sweep  Fame,  Power,  and  Wealth  away. 

The  Post  is  all  by  Death  poaseas'd  ; 
And  frugal  Fate,  that  guards  the  rest, 

By  givingi  Vjida  htm  lire  to-day.' 

To  Garth,  Gay,  Tickeli,  Ambrose  PbilipS;,  Mallet,  and 

tienstoite,  Johnson  assies  very  exactly  the  places  which 

^belong  to  them,  though  vre  are  surprised  that,  in  dealiug 

with  Garth,  he  makes  no  reference  to  the  fine  lines  on 

death  in  the  canto  of  *  The  Diapensarj%'  and  in  dealing 

with  Tickell,  says   no   word  either  about  the  eloquent 

elegy  on  Lord  Cadogan  or  the  charming  ballad  of  '  Colin 

and  Lucy/     His  criticism  of  Ak©naide»  in  which  he  has 

some  very  eenaible  remarks   about  the  encouragement 

which  blank  verse  gives  to  diffuseness  and  luxuriancOj  is 

distinguished   by  the  same  good  sense  and  acumen   as 

are  displayed  in  the  incidental  exposure  of  Shafteabury*a 

^sophism  that  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truths 

Considering  how  little  Johnson  cared  for  Nature,  it 
^M  a  pleasing  surprise  to  find  him  acquitting  himself  ao 
^creditably  in  dealing  with  Thomson.     Beyond  remarking 
at  the  first  canto  opeus  a  scene  of  lazy  luxury  that  fills 
l^iinagination,  he  says  nothing,  it  ia  true*  of  Thomson's 
poem,  the  *  Castle  of   Indolence';  but  he  speaks 
isith  something  of  enthusiasm  of  the  '  Seasons/  observing 
that  Thomson  'looks  round  on  Nature  and  on  life  with 
the  eye  which  Nature  bestows  only  on  a  poet/    When 
be  adds  that  the  reader  of  the  '  Seasons  *  '  wonders  that 
he  never  saw  before  what  Thomson  shows  him,  and  that 
1»  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson  impresses,*  he  very 
nlvely  and  amusingly  betrays  his  own  limitations.     The 
ritique  of  Young  is  discrimimxting  and  just,  but  super- 
ficiaL     Thus  of  his  Satires  h©  observes  that  *he  plays 
only  on  the  surface  of  life,  he  never  penetrates  the  re- 

»we8es  of  the  mind ;  and  therefore  the  whole  power  of 
hi^  poetty  is  exhausted  by  a  single  perusal,  and  his  con- 
wits  please  only  when  they  surprise*;  of  the  ^  Night 
Noughts/  that  they  ^  exhibit  a  very  wide  display  of 
orig^inal  poetry,  varJegat-ed  with  deep  reflections  and 
slrikiog  allusions,  a  wilderness  of  thought  in  which  the 
[fertility  of  fancy  scatters  flowers  of  every  hue  and  of 
Itvery  odour ' ;  of  the  -  Last  Day/  that  *  it  has  an  equability 
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and  propriety  which  he  afteinvards  either  nevar 
deavoured  or  never  attained/  All  quite  true  ;  but  he 
does  not  so  much  as  indicate  the  true  sources  of  Young's 
power,  a  power  at  times  absolutely  thrilling: — «■"  ex- 
quisite sensibility  and  grand  imagination,  fitfully  rev 
ing  themselves  in  inteusity  and  sublimity,  but  in 
int.ensity  which  is  never  sustained,  and  a  sublimity  which 
exhibits  itself  only  in  flashes. 

We  now  come  to  Johnson's  more  important  efforts. 
The  Lives  of  Addison  and  Pope  stand  beside  those  of 
Cowley  and  Dryden*  and  constitute  with  them  his  master- 
pieces in  criticism.  On  the  *  Addison*  it  would  be  difficult 
if  not  impossible  for  any  critic  to  improve  ;  it  is  aim' 
ivithout  a  flaw  both  as  a  biography  and  as  a  critique.  T 
long  extracts  from  Dennis'  coarso  but  acute  strictures 
'  Cato*  might  have  been  spared,  and  the  merit  of  Addison' 
papers  in  the  Whig  '  Examiner '  is  extraordinarily  over- 
rated ;  but,  for  the  rest*  there  is  nothing  that  could  bt^ 
wished  away  and  nothing  that  could  be  with  advantage 
added.  In  brilliance,  in  power,  and  in  varied  attractive- 
ness, but  not  in  balance  and  measure,  the  Life  of  Pope  IB 
superior  to  that  of  Addison ;  it  is  the  most  elaborate 
the  Lives,  and  with  the  composition  of  it  Johnson 
great  pains.  A  more  delightful  biography  is  not  t<y 
found,  for  it  tells  with  a  particularity  which  is  never 
tiresome  all  that  the  most  curious  reader  could  desire 
know  about  n  celebrated  man  ;  it  is  surprising  wifh  w 
a  wealth  of  anecdote,  gathered  from  all  sources,  fn 
those  who  knew  Pope  pei-sonally  as  well  as  from  boo 
Johnson  illustrates  Pope's  character  and  habits, 
this  is  enlivened  and  embellished  by  a  running  comm 
tary  now  shrewd  and  pungent,  now  profoundly  wise, 
sparkling  with  epigram  as  a  comedy  of  Congreve  and 
weighty  with  aphorism  as  an  essay  of  Bacon.  Amo 
the  passages  which  every  reader  would  pause  over  woa' 
he  the  beautiful  remarks  about  Pope's  filial  piety,  and  the 
still  more  beautiful  remarks  about  the  ties  which  bo 
him  to  an  ungrateful  mistress ;  the  exposure  of  the  ai 
surdity  of  cynicism  real  or  affected ;  the  profound  tru 
of  the  observations  on  the  supposed  unreserve  of  na 
in  friendship ;  and  above  all  the  explosion  of  the  fall; 
that  assumes  a  *  universal  passion  *  in  human  nature. 

The  critical  portion  of  the  Life  is  equally  master 
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etjually  informing  and  attractive.  And  indeed  this 
critique  has  uncommon  interest,  for  tt  in  not  merely  an 
estimate  of  Pope  and  of  Popes  work  particularly,  but 
a  riDdication,  through  that  estimate,  of  the  claims  of 
the  Critit^al  School  to  a  high  rank  in  poetry  generally* 
Johnson  is,  it  must  be  owned,  far  more  successful  in 
establishing  Pope's  title  to  be  considered  a  poet*  and  a 
great  poet,  on  his  own  merits  and  judj^ed  by  the  standard 
and  touchstones  applicable  to  his  work,  than  in  enlablish- 
ing  his  title  to  a  high  place  among  poets  whose  achieve- 
ment must  be  tested  by  toucbatunes  aiiplicable  to  such 
poets  as  Homer.  Johnson,  indeed,  solves  his  critical  knot 
in  iTue  Gordian  fashion,  brinjjing^  his  otherwise  perfectly 
just  and  most  masterly  vindication  of  Fop©  to  a  very 
liune  and  impotent  conclusion.  *  If  the  writer  of  th© 
IliiiJ  wer«  to  chis3  his  auecessora,  he  would  assign  a  very 
liigL  pluce  to  his  translator  without  requiring  any  other 
e?idei)ce  of  bis  genius/  And  yet  there  are  no  mis- 
QieasuremeDts  in  his  appreciation  of  particular  poems, 
and  in  his  general  estimate  of  Pope  no  exaggeration. 
\^en  he  contends  that  Pope  had*  in  proportions  very 
nicely  adjusted  to  each  other,  all  the  qualities  that 
constituted  genius — invention  as  displayed  in  the  *  Rape 
of  the  Lock'  and  in  the  'Essay  on  Criticism,*  imagination 
win  'Eloisa/  'Windsor  Forest/  and  the  Moral  Essays, 
and  judgment  as  in  evidence  everywhere — who  would 
dispute  it  ? 

It  would  have  been  well  for  Johnson's  reputation  bad 

ha  •cheme   not   included    Collins   and   Gray.      For    his 

^^njgment  of  Collins,  his  innate  insensibility  to  ail  that 

H^astitutes  the  power  and  charm  of   the   Odes  was  no 

^pouht  alone  responsible  ;  and  it  is  merely  an  example  of 

KU  infirmity  which  never   fails    to    become    conspicuous 

whenever  he  treats    of    poetry  into    which    the    finer 

ent^  enter.     To  a  critic  who  could  say  of  painting 

;at  it  could  represent  but  could  not  inform,  who  saw  in 

eet  Street  the  finest  prospect  in  the  world,  and  who 

*ever  referred  U>  our  old  ballad  literature  except  to  lau^h 

al  it,  such  poems  as  the  Odes  to  Fear,  to  Evening,  and  on 

the  Superstitions  of  the  Scottish  Highlands,  could  hardly 

l>e  expected  to  appeal. 

But    something    more    than    deficiency    in    aesthetic 
•ttiaibility  entflrs   into  the  critique  of  Gray,  as  it   had 
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entered  into  the  critique  of  Milton.    For  Gray  and  GraJ 
circle  he  could  never,  in  conversation,  restrain  his  dislike 
and  contempt,  to  both  of  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
giving  very  intemperate  expreasiou.     Gray,  he  regarded 
as  an  affected  and  efFominate  coxcomb,  Mason  as  a  png, 
and  Wslpole  as  a  fashionable  fribble,    When  he  wrote  t^^ 
Life,  Gray  had  been  dead  ten  years ;  but  Gray  s  frie^H 
and   admirers^  Mason  and  Walpole,  were  alive.     Of  ^CT 
liberate  injustice  Johnson  was  at  all  times  inca-pable  ;  and.  < 
since  the  grave  had  closed  over  Gray,  softening  what  it  , 
seldom   fails  to    soften    in   the   living,  and  Mason's  Life 
of  him  had  appeared,  Johnson  would  have  been  forced, 
had  he   not   been   w^illing,   to  allow  that  Gray  was  no 
ordinary  man.   But  of  Gray*8  poetry  his  estimate  remained 
unchanged ;  and  that  estimate  he  took  care  to  express 
with  all  the  emphasia  he  could  command  ;  partly  in  self- 
defence,  to  justify  opinions  formed  originally,  no  doubt, 
in  the  heat  of  prejudice,  but  to  which  bis  critical  reputa-  ' 
tion  was  comniitted;   and  partly  to  annoy  and   irritate 
Gray's  admirers,  particularly  Walpolo  and  Mason.     He  | 
"was  more  successful  in  his  last  object  than  in  his  drat. 
A  more  comprehensive  and  deplorable  exhibition  of 
infirmities  as  a  critic  he  could  scarcely  have  given. 

Making  every  allowance  for  Johnson's  ignorance 
Pindar  and  of  the  Greek  poets,  and  even  for  all  that  is 
indicated  in  his  pronouncement  that  no  man  could  have 
fancied  he  read  *  Lycidas  *  with  pleasure  had  he  not 
known  the  author,  it  is  astonishing  that  be  could  have 
been  capable  of  such  portents  of  critical  opacity  and 
obliquity  as  his  critiques  of  the  '  Bard '  and  the  '  Progress 
of  Poetry/  To  the  Installation  Ode^  with  its  exquisite 
occasional  beauties  and  its  majestic  evolution,  he  does 
not  even  refer.  A  few  peddling  and  carping  objectioDd 
to  itH  figures  and  epithets,  and  the  remark  that  it  suggests  ^ 
nothing  to  its  author  which  every  reader  does  not  equally 
think  and  feel,  are  all  that  the  Ode  on  the  Prospect  of 
Eton  College  elicits  from  him.  He  is  so  inconsistent  as 
to  praise  the  Elegy  for  what  he  blames  in  the  Ode,  re- 
marking in  commendation  that  it  'abounds  with  images 
that  find  a  mirror  in  every  mind  and  with  sentiments  to 
which  every  bosom  returns  an  echo.'  Of  Gray's  essential 
and  peculiar  excellences — the  noble  evolution  and  mingled 
picturesqueness  and  sublijuity  of  the  two  great  o< 
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those  qualities  which,  in  the  Ode  to  Adversity  and  in 
the  Eton  ode»  place  him  at  the  head  of  our  etbicnl  lyric 
poetry;  his  high  seriousness,  his  fine  ear  and  wonderful 
music,  his  exquisite  sense  of  style  and  his  conaumraat^ 
mastery  of  it— of  all  this  Johnson  appears  to  be  utterly 
iQ!«ens)b!e. 

But  with  all  its  iimitationH  nnd  defects*  the  *  Lives  of 
the  Poets '  ie  ft  great  work.  There  is  no  mist-aking  its 
note,  it  is  the  note  of  a  classic.  Its  style,  distin^tshed 
aod  original,  is  in  the  happiest  accordance  with  what  it 
erpres&ee  and  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  In  every  page  we 
mstinctively  feel  that  a  master,  sure  of  himself  and 
morally  as  well  as  intellectuaUy  justified  in  such  con- 
fidencGt  is  addressing  tis.  Serious  deductions  have  no 
doubt  to  be  made  for  infirmities  of  various  kinds  and 
originating  from  various  causes,  but  they  are  more  than 
compensated ;  and  what  compensates  them  has  added 
importantly  and  permanently  to  the  common  stock  of 
intellectual  wealth.  The  work  has  almost  as  much  value 
and  certainly  as  much  interest  for  the  student  of  life 
u  for  the  student  of  books.  From  the  comments  and 
observations  on  human  nature  and  the  world  of  men 
Mattered  throughout  the  biographical  portions  may  be 
culled  an  anthology  of  wit  and  wisdom  which  need  fear 
comparison  with  no  similar  anthology  in  the  world.  It 
is  rare  indeed  to  read  two  coneecutive  pages  without 
1)eing  arrested  by  some  shrewd  or  wise  reflection,  some 
moral  truth  generalised  in  felicitous  aphorism,  or  some 
epigram,  sarcastic  or  serious,  as  pointed  and  pungent  as 
the  best  in  Tacitus  or  La  Rochefoucauld.  Few  books 
exist  which  possess  so  many  attractions  or  in  which  so 
much  that  instructs  and  informs,  and  so  much  that 
amusee  are  mingled.  As  a  contribution  to  criticism,  the 
least  that  can  be  said  for  it  is  that,  on  the  poetry  and 
potite  literature  characteristic  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
and  on  the  writings  of  the  early  fathers  of  that  litera- 
ture, it  is  an  indispensable  and  imperishable  commentary ; 
that,  even  where  it  is  misleading  and  unsound,  it  is  yet 
instructive ;  and  that  there  is  no  book  in  our  language 
which,  to  a  critical  education^  would  contribute  so  much 
which  is  furthering  and  so  much  which  is  iUu  mining. 
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Art.  v.— THE  RELIGIONS  OP  THE  FAR  EAST. 


n.  Japan. 


Byaiion    Fuiishix 


1.  Jjt    Bouddkisme    Japonais. 
Patis:  Maisonneuve,  1889. 

2.  Tht  Religions  of  Japan.     By  W.  E.  Griffis*     London 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1895. 

a  Shinto :  the  Way  of  the  Gode.     By  W.  G,  Aston,  C.I 

London :  Longmans,  1905. 
■I.  Ihi'  Sekten  des  Japanischen  Duddhismus,     By  H, 

Heidelberg  i  Evacgelischer  Veriag,  1905. 

5.  Developments  of  Japanese  Buddhism.    ByRev.  A.  Uoyd 
Tnitia.  ot  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  vol.  xxii^  1894. 

6.  Lf  ShhintoiHTnc.     By  M.  Revon.     A  series   of  article* 
still  in  course  of  publication  in  the  *  Revue  de  I'llistoir^— 
des  Religions/     Paris :  Leroux,  1004.  ^M 

7.  Handbook  to  Japan,    By  B.  H.  Chaniberlain  and  W»  B.*^ 
Mason.     London  :  Murray,  1907. 

8.  Things  Japanese.     By  B»  H.  Chamberlain,     Fifth  edi- 
tion,  revised.     London  :  Murray,  1905. 

9.  Wisdom  of  the  EnM  Series :  The  Way  of  the  Btiddha ; 
The  Classics  of  Confucijis ;  The  Sayings  of  Lao  TzH^  e/c 
Edited  by  L.  Cranroer  Byng  and  8.  A.  Kapadia.     LonJ 
don :  Murray,  1907. 

The  genera!  conditions  of  religious  life   in  Japan  are 
similar  to  thoee  in  China.     Religions  are  not  mutually 
exclusive ;  iu  practice  peopl©  usually  follow  more  or  lees 
the  external  observances  of  two  ;  fanaticism  and  s, 
dotaliam  are  absent  or  discouraged.     Yet  one  is  conscioui 
of  a  different  atmosphere.     Though  the  Japanese  are  not 
much  more  pious  than  the  Chinese,  thoir  creeds  share  in 
the  vigour,  intelligence,  and  good  order  which  characterieai 
their    other    institutions ;    their    superstitions    are    l 
ridiculous  and   more  artistic ;   and   the  predilecition  £o: 
didactic    ethics*    so    marked    in   China,   is   absent.     Thi 
Japanese  are  not  wanting  in  either  public   or   privai 
ethics,  but  the  connexion  between  worship  and  moralit 
does    not    impress    them.      The    old    national    religion, 
Shintoism,   is   non-moral.      Buddhism   is  occupied   with] 
the  saving  of  souls  ind  with  such  aspects  of  individual 
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politico-ethical  morality  so  dear  to  the  Chinese  mind. 

The  Japanese  often  seem  irreverent ;  some  awe  may 
attach  to  a  place  or  person,  Huch  as  the  shrines  of  I&e 
or  the  Mikado,  but  rarely  to  a  doctrine  or  a  deity,  A 
Japanese  priest  in  Kyoto  showed  me  a  repreHentation 
of  the  death  of  Buddha  with  roars  of  laughter.  I  have 
never  geen  a  convincing  explanation  of  the  propriety  of 
Japanese  langbter  and  am  not  sure,  as  some  would  have 
u^  believe,  that  it  is  always  in  place  •  but  in  this  case  the 
pricsit  was  not  a  scoffer.  It  may  be  said  that  there  ivas 
nothing  nnusual  in  his  laughter,  for  a  Japanese  will 
smile  in  announcing  his  parent's  death.  But  the  habit 
seems  to  show  that  religion  and  death  are  treated  with 
friendly  faDiiliartty  and  do  not  inspire  the  distant  rever^ 
ence  felt  by  both  Mohammedans  and  Christiana. 

Japanese  religion  has  received  comparatively  little 
attention  in  Europe.  Griffis  seems  to  be  the  only  author 
vrho  has  devoted  a  separate  hook  to  it  as  a  whole  ;  and 
•  Religions  of  Japan '  still  remains  the  best  introduc- 
iD  to  the  subject.  But  an  admirable  compendium  of 
formation  is  contained  in  Murray  s  Handbook  to  Japan 
(by  Chamberlain  and  Mason)  under  the  sections  Shinto 
Buddhism,  and  lists  of  gods  and  goddesses.  Much  of 
terest  will  also  be  found  scattered  in  Chamberlain's 
'Things  Japanese.'  In  addition  to  the  works  noticed  below 
number  of  valuable  papers  by  Sir  E.  Satow  and  others 
contained  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society 
Japan.  Haas*  *  Sekten  des  Japanischen  Buddhismus/ 
loagh  cnly  a  little  pamphlet,  gives  a  singularly  clear 
aiid  complete  statement  of  the  doctrines,  divisions,  and 
present  eonditione  of  Japanese  Buddhism. 

Japan  has  at  present  two  religions,  Shintoism  and 
Buddhism,  the  latter  divided  into  many  sects.  To  these 
toesf  be  added  two  other  elements — ancestor-woi^hipj 
]»ractised  by  both  Shintoists  and  Buddhists,  and  Con- 
fucianism. Historically  the  influence  of  Chinese  religion 
*Dd  philosophy  has  been  great ;  but,  except  in  the  case  of 
Buddhism,  it  did  not  take  the  form  of  definite  creeds, 
that  in  statistics  based  on  names  and  figures  it  dis*^ 
appears. 
Different  views  have  been  held  as  to  the  connexion 
tween  Rhint-oism  and  the  ceremonies  observed  in  honour 
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trnXled    at] centor- worship. 

or  Buddhists,  observe  sucli 

certainly  a   foreign   addition   to 

oat,  in  his  work  *  Shinto :  the  Way 

mm  B&  distinct  from  Shinto,  which, 

b  OAture-worghip.     It  is  possible 

I  may  have  been  borrowed  from 

'«ther  things  in  Japan.     Still  Shinto 

th^   veneration    of    the   MSkadoj 

rjig»mi»  or  clan-gode,  supply  a 

of  ghosts  and  other  forms  of  poll 

iMflt  one  of  the  stocks  from  which  the 

b«vn  formed  cam©  from  the  mainland, 

ffv  brought  with  them  the  sanae  sort  of 

4  in  ecLrty  China  and  also  among  the 

i«i»,  namely,  ancestor- worship  combined 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  describe 

fts  two  religions  and  to  separate  the 

rigidly  from  Shinto,  although  that  word 

d.  nuturally  applied,  not  to  ceremoniei?  in 

ifopmrted,  but  to  temples,  and  the  prayers, 

^er  rites  performed  there.     Funeral  ri 

lit  theee  temples,  as  corpses  are  c 

^  vaavktBOQ  of  Ancestors  is  ao  doubt  the  lai^e 

jf  — n)>infi>l  if  not  of  dogmatic,  religion  in  Japa 

^  i^  teCtuna  and  Indo-China,   As  in  those  countriesT 

i^ja»rtrr1  with  any  special  theory  of  a  future  life, 

THk-tM^  un!*eutimentally»  is  illogical,  for  offeringa 

^  A  rtt)«^  made  only  to  immediate  ancestora  and  the 

«^    I  he   frtmily.    the    intervening    ghosts    being 

It  is  inconsistent  with  Buddhism  ;  yet,  as  in 

|fc^thi-r*  has  acquired  the  position  which  it  holds 

^  1^  yiy^lnr  eeitimation  only  by  posing  as  able  to  assist 
1^  Jw«^  by  {Un^ni  iui4  majseea;  and^  by  a  strange  attempt 
-  ^^,M^^uui«o»  the  dead  are  spoken  of  as  having  becor 
H^jyiMMk  Bnt  the  iieutimetit  which  prompt^s  the8e  obsei 
amm*  i»«nirw  no  explanation ;  it  is  clearly  that  whic 
^^^,g^^  Haww*  on  graves  in  Europe,  though  in  Japan  ti 
^^tfvMMHiHw  an*  far  mort^  numerous,  because  the  connexiq 
m|  I^  |n<»pnt  with  the  past  and  the  unity  of  the  fami 
-^  MOV^  •ttvugl>'  folt.  Chinese  sentiment  tends  tow&n 
%a«tM«tion    of    «kno*itors  and    ceremoniously  courteol 
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CioDs.  In  Japan  this  is  not  absent ;  but  the  spirit 
of  the  Japanese  inclines  more  towards  affectionate  atten- 
tion to  the  dead. 

On  ancestor-worship,  as  on  many  other  aspects  of 
Apaneee  religion,  the  wi'itlngs  of  Lafcadio  Hoarn  throw 
sore  and  sympathetic  lig'ht.  Hi^^  conclusions  are  not 
the  deductions  of  a  scholar  from  the  available  ©vidence, 
nor  are  they  oxactJy  what  a  Japanese  would  say  if  he 
had  to  formulate  his  ideas  ;  but,  if  regarded  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  Japanese  thought,  a  translation  and  arrange- 
meut  made  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  Europeans,  they  are 
correct  aud  illuminating.  In  several  sketches  he  has 
emphasised  the  national  feeling  of  grateful  and  revereot 
love  for  past  generations ;  the  ever-present  sense,  almost 
unknown  in  Europe  as  a  popular  emotion,  that  tlie  present 
is  what  it  is  intjrely  because  it  is  an  outcome  of  the  past ; 
B  obvious  duty  of  honouring  the  dead  as  much  as  we 
inour  the  living;  the  scandal  of  doing  anything  which 
uld  bring  shame  on  them.  Such  motives  seem  to 
Europeans  respect^iblB  and  honourable,  but  somewhat 
classic  and  wanting  in  cogency  for  everyday  life  ;  but  the 
genius  of  Hearu  makes  us  see  how  they  may  be  the  spirit 
and  mainspring  of  national  and  family  life.  In  particular 
he  has  brought  out  the  beauty  and  pathos  of  these  rites 
and  legends,  the  deities  who  protect  the  souls  of  ILttle 
dren,  and  the  lanterns  lit  to  guide  the  wandering 
[hostfl  to  their  homes, 

Looked  at  more  prosaicallyT  the  cult  of  the  dead  shows 
itself  in  four  chief  forms.     The  worship  of  the  Imperial 
.cestors  is  part  of  the  State  religion,  or,  as  some  might 
prefer  to  say,  the  principal   deities  are   represented  as 
being  the  ancestors  of   the   ruling   house.     Secondly,  in 
every  family  there  is  a  household  shrine  where  offerings 
presented  to  the  dead  with  Shinto  or  Buddhist  prayers, 
lu  the  former  they  are   described   aa   Kami,   the   Shinto 
word  for  god,  and  in  the  latter  are  boldly  called  Buddhas. 
Different  opinions  may  be  held  as  to  whether  the  worship 
of  Imperial  or  private  ancestors  is  the  older.     In  view  of 
the  prevalence  of  ancestor-worship  in  all  sects,  it  seems 
to  me  hardly  probable  that  it  is  an  importation   from 
though  it  must  be  admitted  that  Chinese  inBuenee 
bean  very  penetrating ;  and  I  should  suppose  that  it  is 
part>  and  perhaps  the  main  part,  of  the  earliest  national 
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beliefs.  If  this  is  so,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  the  union 
of  nature*  and  ancestor-worship  presented  by  the  cult  of 
the  Sun-goddess,  from  whom  the  Mikado  ia  auppos^ 
to  be  descended,  so  long  as  we  admit  that  the  ancient 
Japanese  venerated  nature- spirits  as  well  as  ghosts.  It 
will,  I  think,  bo  granted  that  this  goddess,  to  whom  the 
^T^aiku  temple  in  Ise  is  dedicated,  is  venerated  there 
less  as  a  deity  of  light  than  as  the  ancestress  of  the 
Emperor  and,  to  siome  extent,  of  the  nation^  The 
Emperor  is  credited  with  a  divine  pedi^^roe,  juHt  as  in 
aneient  Rome  some  families  claimed  to  be  descended  from 
Venus ;  and,  since  he  is  greater  than  the  father  of  a 
family,  his  ancestors  claim  the  reverence  of  the  oation, 
not  merely  of  a  household. 

A   third   manifestation  of  ancestor-worship  may  be 
seen  iu  the  festivals  held  in  honour  of  the  dead,  analogous 
to  the  night  of  All  Souls.     For  several  exquisite  descrip- 
tions of  these  we  are  indebted  to  Lafcadio  Hearu.     Li 
the  daily  household  ceremonies,  they  form  part  of  pop 
lar  life  and  are  observed  by  all  classes.     The  principal 
the   Bon,  sometimes  called  the  feast  of    lanterns,   which 
takes  place  in  July.     Offerings  of  food  are  made  to 
dead,  and  in  some  districts  dances  are  performed. 

Buddhism  supplies  a  fourth  and  more  modem  vaiie' 
The  older  sects,  such  aa  the  Tendai  and  Shingon, 
literally  religions  of  the  dead.  The  monks  may  perhaps 
perform  devotional  services  by  themselves,  but  the  cere- 
monies in  which  the  laity  take  part  are  exclusi\*ely 
prayers  for  the  departed.  In  the  newer  sects,  such  as 
the  Shinshuj  there  is  more  of  popular  worship,  but  rites 
for  the  dead  are  also  performed.  They  are  often  called 
masses,  but  are  not  always  analogous  to  the  ceremonies 
of  the  Catholic  Church,  for  they  do  not  habitually  take 
the  form  of  inteixession  to  a  superior  being  on  behalf  of 
departed  souls.  That  notion  is  foreign  to  the  earli 
religions  of  the  Far  East  and  to  early  Buddhism,  thou| 
it  may  have  developed  in  both.  The  earlier  idea  is 
salute  the  dead  and  offer  them  such  honours  and  comfo: 
as  may  be  possible.  Buddhism  might  hold  that  thi 
have  mostly  passed  into  states  where  they  are  out 
touch  with  living  humanity;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
the  earliest  Buddhists  would  have  seen  any  harm 
offering  food  to  pretas  av  hungry  ghosts. 
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In  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Siam,  the  el©rgy  do  not 
ly  concern  them8elve8  with  funeral  rites ;  but  in 
la,  Japan,  and  perhaps  in  Tibet,  their  power  is  based 
on  their  astute  and  persistent  claim  to  alleviate  the  lot 
of  the  dead ;  and  in  asserting  this  pretention  they  have 
recoiled  before  no  superstition  or  distortion  of  doctrine. 
A  child  when  bom  is  usually  registered  in  a  temple, 
whieb  may  be  also  the  temple  of  his  family  or  clan ;  and 
Japanese  ideas  of  respectability  and  good  feeling  require 
I  that  he  should  be  buried  in  it^  or  another  temple  of  the 
'     Bame  sect  if  he  die  elsewhere,  however  little  attention  he 

may  have  paid  to  Buddliism  in  his  life. 
I  Funerals  are  comparatively  rarely  conducted  according 

^.  to  Shinto  rites.  Buddliist  serx^jocH  by  no  means  conclude 
^■ritb  the  cremation  or  burial  of  the  corpse,  but  continue 
VtcM'  some  time  after  death  with  picturesque  form-alities 
V  which  vary  according  to  the  sect.  A  good  example  may 
be  seen  in  the  Tennoji  temple  of  Osaka,  generally  crowded 
^trith  mourning  relatives.  A  beU  is  rung  to  attract  the 
uttentioo  of  Shotoku  Daishir  the  saintly  founder  of  the 
ct,  who  can  guide  the  deceased  to  paradise,  or  a  petition 
nth  a  similar  object  is  thrown  into  a  well.  We  are  here 
DO  the  borderland  between  offerings  to  the  dead  and 
^^yers  for  the  dead  in  the  Christian  sense,  One  service 
a  striking  instance  of  the  frequent  but  seemingly 
adentai  resemblances  between  Buddhist  and  Catholic 
ntaut  The  priest,  ^^tanding  before  an  altar  with  his 
'back  to  the  people,  mauipulaten  an  ui^n  containing  the 
fwbeif  of  the  dead  in  a  manner  recalling  the  consecration 
sad  elevation  of  the  chalice. 

The  worship  of  ancestors  merits  a  longer  notice  on 
aeoount  of  its  importance  in  Japanese  sentiment ;  but 
we  must  pass  on  to  consider  the  more  definite  forms  of 
religion,  and.  lirst  of  all,  Shinto.  This  is  an  ancient  pagan 
tligfon,  somewhat  artificially  revived  during  the  last 
century.  It  consists  of  the  worship  of  nature  and  of  the 
Imperial  ancestors,  from  which,  as  mentioned  above, 
ordinary  ancestor- worship  is  not  sharply  distinguished. 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  Chinese  words  Shen^tao^ 
the  Way  of  the  Gods  or  spirits ;  and  Mr  Parker  is  dis- 
to  see  in  Japanese  religious  ideas  an  adaptation 
pure  Taoism.  But  this  does  not  seem  necessary^ 
Shinio  presents  as  many  contrasti^  as  resemblances  to 
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Uli^eiM ;  Hud  the  word  too  (way)  is  capable  of  & 
i%a   well  as  a  special    interpretation.      The  old 
it^li^fiun  orignnally  hod  and  required  uo  iiaiii& 
^"  <:iuKlhism  whh  introduced   it  woe  called  Shin-to, 

♦h«»  Wuy  of  the  Gods,  In  opposition  to  Butsu-d6,  the  Way 
ulf  Cliti  Ituddhn. 

lu  Hotuo  wdys  Shinto  reaembles  the  earliest  kno 
Um'Uim  i)f  ChiiitiHti  religiuii.  Its  deitien  v-re  numerous  h 
v«iju*i  and  often  nameless  uature-spirits,  and  It  has 
wkiu«t  ttntdoncy  to  deify  eminent  mortalB.  But  the  roono- 
thtiihtir  ttJiuloncy  of  Chinese  thought  is  wanting ;  there 
JM  iiij  Hhang-ti  or  Tien  supreme  over  the  minor  Hpirite. 
Though  tho  deities  are  indistinctly  sketched,  mythology 
r^inuiH  into  piny;  and  the  goda  are  credited  with  wild  and 
itftrn  H4'aiuhilinis  ttdventuree  which  would  have  shocked 
liny  retipectable  Chinese  sago.  The  perpetual  Chinese 
tulk  about  good  government  and  propriety  is  absent ;  in 
it?*  Htcud  we  find  a  combination  of  religion  and  patriutism- 
.lapuu  iri  styled  the  land  of  the  gods;  and  the  deities 
gradually  change  into  ica  prehistoric  sovereign. 

8hinto  has  no  sacred  books  comparable  to  the  Bible 
or  the  Koran,  or  even  to  the  Chinese  classics  ;  but  there 
are  two  chronicles  called  the  Kojiki  and  Nihongi,  con- 
taiaing  a  collection  of  ancient  legends  in  which  a  creation- 
myth  leads,  not  very  skilfully  or  coherently,  to  the  ear 
history  of  Japan.  These  cui'iously  fantastic  and  drea 
like  tales  resemble  the  iftorie^  one  finds  in  the  Kalev 
and  8ugge»t  a  remote  kinship  with  Central  Asia.  Thi 
also  show  some  a£^ity  with  the  Polynesian  mythology. 
They  have  been  translated  by  Mr  Chamberlain,*  and  the 
Hubst^mce  of  them  is  given  in  most  accounts  of  Shintoism* 
It.  is  noticeable  that  they  describe  several  generations 
layei>»  of  divinities,  who  may  correspond  to  a  euccessi 
of  nices.  The  first  figures  introduced  are  a  divine  brothi 
jxml  sistur,  1/juitigi  and  Izananii,  who  marry  but  subse- 
quently diiitippear.  They  have  been  identified  with  Yanj 
and  Yin,  the  male  and  female  principle  of  Taoism, 
lutiy  bo  true  of  riMtiote  antiquity ;  but  it  does  not  look  ftfi 
if  Ixauagi  and  Ixaiuiuii  were  borrowed  from  Taoism. 
Uathor  have  we  here  two  variants  of  an  ancient 
ap|>«aring  in  China  as  philoeophy,  in  Japan  as  mytholi 
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A  Japanes^e  proverb  says,  *  Traverse  the  whole  world 
and  you  wiU  find  no  devils,"  This  kindly  view  of  human 
nature  is  reflected  in  the  Japanese  pantheou.  There  are 
certainly  gods  of  the  storm  and  pestilencei  but  the  deities 
»re  on  the  whole  benevolent  or  neutral.  The  idea  of 
the  Evil  One  or  of  the  Destroyer  is  not  embodied  in  one 
perBonality ;  and  even  the  demons  have  a  comic  and  not 
vhoUy  malignant  aspect*  Much  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Chinese  gods. 

Of  the  many  deities  now  worshipped,  the   chief  are 

^jw>rhaps  the  Sun-goddess  and  tho  goddess  of  food,  who  have 

temples  in  Yaniada,  and  the  male  deities  Suso-no-O  and 

Onamujij  a  god  of  the  Izumo  province,  both  of  whom 

appear  to  have  waived  the  elaimB  of  their  descendants  to 

the  sovereignty  of  Japan  in  favour  of  the  children  of  the 

Sun-godde**s,  that  is,  of  the  present  Mikado's  family.     But 

the  story  is  strangely  cojsfused ;  and  we  have  two  or  more 

cycles  of  legends  (certainly  those  of  Yamato  and  Izumo) 

combined  but  not  harmonised.     This  may  be  the  reflection 

of  the  ^likado'a  hegemony  asserting  itself  over  other  tribes 

the   province  of  Izumo,  who  submit  without   losing 

beir  traditions  and  institutions.     Besides   these  greater 

Is   there   are,    as   in   China,   legions    of    local    deities, 

[>inmonly  reckoned  at  eight  inillions,  sometimes  mere 

'  names  without  ascertainable  attributes,  sometimes  spirits 

of  the  rivers,  winds,  and  mountains  without   individual 

names.     Even  such  objects  as  doors  and  hearths  may  be 

reverenced. 

The  pantheon  is  recruited  from  time  to  time  by  the 
sification  of  eminent  men,  such  as  Hachiman,  the  god  uf 
iwar,  andTenjin,  the  god  of  calligraphy.    This  latter  was 
olnister  of  education,  and,  meeting  with  difficulties  in  that 
bt,  was  charged  M^ith  the  administration  of  the  island 
Kyu-shu.     It  wiU  be  noticed  that  hi«  career  bears  a 
"remarkable  resemblance  to  that  of  Mr  Bin-ell.     I  have 
been  told  that  living  Japanese  representatives  of  ancient 
ifamilies  are  •  worshipped '  in  the  provinces.     It  is  not  clear 
what  is  the  precise  degree  of  respect  implied  by  *  worship/ 
for  the  Shinto  word  for  god,  Kami,  means  that  which  is 
above  or  superior,  and   can   be  applied   to   any  natural 
phenomenon   or   human   character  which   seems  extra- 
ordinary.    As  Mr  Aston  points  out,  the  assumption  that 
II       fi  Shinto  god  is  necessarily  a  spirit  is  misleading ;  he  is 


» 


Uebermen^chj  somethkig  above  the  coulkuod  run,  but  he  is 
l&ot  necessarily  a  aupematural  being:  inhabiting  another 
world,  though  some  godg  may  acquire  this  character  uuder 
Buddhist  influence. 

Unlike  Buddhii-tin^  Sbintoism  has  little  taate  for  art. 
What  beauty  its  temples  have  comes  mainly  from  nature. 
They  are  often   erected   iu  woods   or  gardens,    but  the 
building  are  austerely  simple — ^walls  of  plain  white  wood, 
and  roofti  thatched,  not  tiled.     No  images  are  used ;  and 
th^  interior  is  often  forbidden  to  all  but  priests.     Two 
charni'tenstic  siguiri  of  these  temples  are  the  festoons  of 
jMiptu-  calitHl  yuhei  which  hang  before  them,  and  are  said  to 
fB|Mfiiioat  otVerings  of  clothes,  and  gateways  of  u.  special 
|fonn  ealled  torii,  composed  of  two  perpendicular  and  two 
rtiUMVerao  beams.     They  seem  to  be  an  importation  from 
WttklJBhUd   and   are    akin   to    the    arches  which   the 
1  Mwct  iu  honour  of  deceased  worthies* 
Th^  (kTMwt^  are  not  celibate,  live  like  the   laity*  and 
h>h»  no  kiwrayrohy  apart  from  the  State.     The  Mikado  is 
ht>^^^  ai  lh«  religion ;  and  his  sacerdotal  functions, 
moctt^    delegated,    are     not    entirely    obsolete. 
itv  (kri«Mtc»  tlM»re  lure  priestesses  who  perform  sacred 
tHtHleKHiM^limesactas  mediums,  becoming  possessed 
.  spirits  \>i  the  dead.     Worship  consists  chiefly 
ti  ,  > . .-.  atatiou  i>f  offerings  of  food*  drinks  and  clothes, 
and  iu  thv  rvt'ilatious  of  nortfo»  which  are  addresses  to  the 
godn   rather   thiui   prayers.     They  contaia    petitions   for 
toinporal  prosperity,  often  made  on  the  do  ut  des  principle ; 
but,  am  Mr  Astou  says,  moral  and  spiritual  blessings  are 
jot  even  divamt  ol',  and  the  conception  of  the  relations  of 
Sod  jind  man  is  lower,  and  probably  older,  than  in  the 
iJhiiiese   Odes.     Literal  antiquity  cannot  be  claimed  for 
liuto.     Wo  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  it  before  the 
ixth  century  A.i).     But,  just  aa  the  temples  of  Ise*  which 
l-rebiii!i  every  twenty  years,  retain  iu  modem  materials 
detail  of  tlio  ancient  design,  so  Shinto  has  preserved 
a  mode  of  thought  which  the  ancestors  of  the  Indians  and 
Chiuose  outgrow  three  thousand  years  ago. 

It  iH  strange  that  this  ancient  ceremonial  paganism—^ 
unreasonable,  unemotional,   unmoral,   and   incoherent 
should  bo  the  religion   of  an   unusually  intelligent  ai 
progressive  race.     Its  dominant  position  evidently  doefl 
l^ot    represent   the    natural    development    of    Japanc 
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thought.  Their  philosophical  and  spiritaal  ideaa  have 
found  an  outlet  eUewhere;  aud  it  is  easier  for  an  ancient 
retig^ion  to  survive  M/hen  it  is  not  expected  to  be  all- 
9ul!icieut,  but  U  only  on©  system  among  othei's.  Also, 
iU  persistence  is  duo  to  causes  not  alto^etlier  reHj^ioua* 
Three  phases  may  be  distinguiahed  in  ita  history.  The 
first  is  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Buddhism*  Though  it  is 
not  safe  to  assume  that  one  can  discover  primitive  Shinto 
by  elimioating  Buddhist  and  Chinese  ideas  from  the 
raligiou  of  to-day,  the  Kojiki,  Nihongi^  and  the  earlier 
Xorit-tte  have  probably  preserved  the  legends  and  cere- 
monies of  the  fifth  or  sixth  centuries.  Buddhism  appeiired 
in  the  latter.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Shintoism  declined, 
but  ruther  that  it  was  not  abi^orbed,  em  the  paganism  of 
Europe  w^as  by  Christianity.  But  the  indifference  of  the 
Far  Enst  to  systematic  theology*  and  the  readiness  of 
Buiidhii^t  teachers,  who  had  already  practised  the  same 
method  successfully  in  China,  to  recognise  native  deities, 
arerted  any  serious  religious  struggle. 

In  Japan,  as  in  China,  there  has  always  been  a  tendency 
to  unite  religions.  Bakin,  the  novelistt  says  '  Shiutu 
iwerences  the  way  of  the  Sun ;  the  Chinese  philosophers 
lonour  heaven ;  the  teaching  of  Buddha  fails  not  to  make 
the  sun  a  deity.  Among  differences  of  doctrine  the 
fundamental  principle  is  the  same.'  This  view,  though 
laH^e  and  charitable,  is  not  really  true.  Religions  are 
not  the  same;  but  what  happens,  especially  in  the  Far 
Enst,  is  that  they  change  and  coinibine,  so  that  two  phases 
of  the  same  religion  may  be  as  different  as  two  religions 
with  different  origins.  Asiatic  creeds  are  plastic,  protean* 
acd  assimilative.  The  goda  are  not  above  *al]  variable- 
D«w  or  shadow  of  turning/  but  are,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Buddhism,  devoid  of  permanence  or  individuality,  eternal 
only  in  their  mutability.  Teachers  are  honoured  as  having 
taught  what  they  really  most  denounced  ;  Buddha  assumes 
tho  tiltributes  of  Siva;  Pnapus  becomes  a  moral  teacher. 
N'o  transformation  is  too  marvellous,  no  combination  too 
iaconsistt^nt.  The  pedigrees  of  deities  and  doctrines  are 
Hke  the  life-histories  of  the  lower  organisms,  in  which 
iHero  is  a  continuity  of  existence  but  none  of  shape  or 
appearance. 

The    Shinto     deities    were     identified     with    various 
Buddbus  and  Bodhisatvas,  or  declared  to  be  incarnations 
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o€  tbem.  ThuH  tho  8un-goddew 
Vairochjim^,  tliu  l)hy4nt  BudA» 
gientitw  gtatu n  ut  Narti,  who  is 

North- Itulitiii  uiniil^am 
Gresco-I'vi'Minn  Hun-wui>ilu{>,     Ev^h 
»A  liAi.-hiiiuLii,  tho  ^ad   of  w«fv  Wi 
Boaatuu  or  ItotlluNutWH  ;  and  a£!  At 
m  Yamadu  uiul  l/nmo,  wef  MtMm 
mnd  decui'JitiMl    with    EtuddhiK 
iQ,  known  um  Ky6-hii  8hmt» 
iTe  hftcm  iittrtKhiood  hy  the 
KuIhj    DiLiHlii    (aj>.    774-m 
nanje,    HmhlliiMin    nitlwt  tM 
ffecog^iiiHod    rulijifion   of   Ja^ 
;  aod  it  wtw  not  until  tbr 
tpry  tlmt  »i  nuirtioii  eo 
waa  politir^l  iih  much 

with  th<)  Hho^un  and  iibe 
iDdadiu]^  ChiiiMHB  phi]aao|i^ 
^■i^b^eontrHMt*  it  favoured  tbe 
«f  the  Siiik-goddeHA,  and  pure  SbiMi» 
cfeaased  of  foroij^n  ncuretMims^ 
«£  the  moBt  eininont  wrltac^ft 
devoted  his  energies  to 
and  praUin}f  all  Japaaeoe 
patriotic  m .  His  pnpS 
teaching  was  c^von  more 
his  Le4*turoH  ueeined  to 
9i  the  SuD-goddeMS  at  tho  expense 
TW  #igMto  which  occurrnd  between  1 
%»  abow  chat  tho  Hho^uu  uiid  the 
^lifcJi  1^  ij|muimtad  bad  had  their  day  ;  and  in  I 
y^^g^  ^  tl^  )Clk«do  to  hiA  anciiait  ponition  of  sole 
V^  AecoM^pwutfd  by  the  ofiiciaJ  re-<»8tabli»hmetit  of 
SfeoatOh.  TIm  toBapltt  -were  handed  over  to  Shinto  pi 
Wbd  tlw  BttdldhtiSt  Mublenis  were  removed.  Since 
Shinto  has  tlouri^ed  widi  the  double  Bupport  o 
o^ial  world  and  of  popular  superstition.  But  fa 
former  the  revival  would  probably  have  collapses 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  it  is  really  inferior  to  the  Ch 
and  Buddhist  ideas  which  it  attacked,  and  that  its  ro 
was  a  retrograde  Htep. 

Apart  fi'oin  patriotism  and  political  feelings  the  fl 
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of  Motoori  and  Hirata  are  ludicrous.     It  is  as  i£  one  were 

to  profess  belief  in  the  contents  of  Lempri^re's  claeaical 

dictionary  and  apply  to  them  the  same  devout  exegesis 

as   to  the  Gospels.     Hirata  proves  from  the  raytha  that 

the  gods  Are  about  ten  feet  high,  and  that  the  islandi;  of 

Japan  were  produced  by  a  process  analogous  to  human 

^n^ration  and  grew  from  the  dimensions  of  babies  to 

their  present  size.     These  are  absurdities  of  the  learned  ; 

hut  Shinto  was  rendered  possible  because  it  did  not  put 

forward  its  legends  as  a  creed  or  display  them  by  images 

and  pictures,  and  also  because  it  was  a  good  school  of 

Tiational  discipline.     It  is  often  said  that  it  hrn?  no  moral 

code.     This  is  true  ;  but  without  precept  or  legislation  it 

creates  a  tnoral  tone.      It    teaches    nothing  at  all,  and 

]t  countenances  the  animal   instincts   in  a  'w&y  which 

Buddhism    would   account  a  sin.      But  it   is    somehow 

incompatible  with  luxury,  licentiousness,  and  disorder; 

and  it  encourages  simplicity  and  loyalty.    The  ceremonial 

cleanliness  on  which  it  insists  is  no  equivalent  for  purity 

of  heart  and  mind,  and  in  one  ivay  illustrates  its  bareness 

and  inadequacy  for  modern   life ;   in   another  way  this 

cleanliness   is  not  only  good  so  far   as  it  goes,  but  its 

ioduenc^  in  creating  a  simple  and  austere  life  extends 

beyond  the  letter  of  its  injunctionfl. 

We  have  seen  that  the  revival  of  pure  Shinto  was 
partly   a  protest   against   Chinese   influence.     It  is  un- 
iiece«aary  to  enlarge  on  the  strength  of  this  influence  or 
the  niag:nitude  of  Japan's  debt  to  China  in  all  that  con- 
cerns culture  and  thought,     Confucianism  has  never  been 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  religions  of  Japan,  partly  because 
the  Japanese   patriots  in   recent   times  are  di^oi^ed  to 
ignore  what  is  foreign,  and  partly  because  even  in  China 
it  is   not    so    much    a    religion    as    a    philosophy   which 
tolerates  religion.     During  two  periods  at  least  it  was  a 
considerable  force  in  moulding  Japanese  character.     In 
the  seventh    and   succeeding    eenttiries    it   supplied    the 
want  of  a  moral   code  in  Shint^o  and  did  it  easily  and 
well,  because  the  fundamental  principle  is  much  the  same. 
Coofacianism  holds  that  human  nature  is  radically  good ; 
And  Shinto  bids  the  right-minded  man  follow  his  instincts, 
fiubsequently,  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
when  luxury  and  corruption  threatened  the  State,  the 
fiwt  intelleetual   revival,   succeeded   later    by   a   Shinto 
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reaction,  came  from  Chinese  philosophy,  particularly  the 
schools  of  Chu-Hsi  *  and  Wang- Yang-Ming  (pronounced 
in  Japanese  O-jo-mei).  The  former,  as  being  the  safer 
doctrine,  was  patronised  by  the  Shognns ;  but  the  latter, 
though  considered  dangerous,  was  actively  propagated 
by  Nakaye  Toju  (1605-78)  and  his  followerB,  and  spread 
among  the  educated  and  military  claRses.  It  bad  in 
the  seeds  of  Radicalism,  for  it  taught  that  all  men 
equal,  and,  by  innpecting  their  own  hearts,  can  fi: 
knowledge  of  the  right  which  should  be  translated  in 
action.  Though  the  revolution  which  overthrew  t 
Shogunate  -was  also  the  overthrow  of  Chinese  learning. 
yet  that  learning  bad  helped  to  prepare  it ;  for*  decorou?* 
and  conservative  as  Chinese  philosophy  is,  it  hag  always 
maintained  that  the  people  are  the  principal  part  of  the 
State,  and  that  a  sovereign  who  doea  not  suit  their  needa 
should  be  removed, 

^fc      It  does  not  appear  that  Taoism  reached  Japan  in  a 

^■^onnected  form.  Even  in  China  it  is  loosely  syatematised, 
and  it  cannot  stand  transportation  without  falling  to 
pieces.  But  traces  of  it  are  found  in  art  and  mythology^ 
such  as  the  seven  gods  of  luck.  Various  Shinto  secte 
which  arose  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
turies appear  to  have  an  admixture  of  Taoist  as  well  as 
of  Buddhist  ideas.  8uch  are  the  Ten-jin-yui-itsu,  which 
teaches  that  Ten  (heaven  or  nature)  and  man  are  one ;  and 
the  Deguchi,  which  makes  use  of  the  old  Chines©  classic, 
the  Tih-King.  This  sect  offers  an  extraordinary  instance 
of  the  transformations  which  creeds  and  gods  may  under- 
go. It  extols  Saruta-hiko  as  a  teacher  of  morality. 
There  is  an  old  phallic  deity  of  this  name  who  is  wor- 
shipped at  roadsides^  and  hence  came  to  be  regarded  as 

^  the  god  of  roads-     But   the  road  or  way  can    be  used. 

B^pecially  in  Taoist  phraseology,  to  mean  the  path  of 
duty  ^nd  acquiescence  in  divine  laws.  Hence  the  god  of 
the  road  is  converted  into  a  moral  teacher  ;  and  we  have, 

^^^   Mr  Aston  says,  the  astonishing  result  that  a  phalb'e 
doity  figures  as  the  chief  apostle  of  morality. 

Buddhism  entered  Japan  in  the  sixth   century  from 


»  S^  'Historical  DevelopmeDt  of  the  Shushi  (=  Chn-Haf)  Fhlloeophy  In 
j^  _jjn,'  by  A,  Lloyd,  in  '  Trans,  ot  Aaintic  Society  of  jApaa'  for  June  19OT. 
^•|^-  j^thor  Bttributes  the  quaUtiesi  shoTm  by  the  -Jftpanese  In  the  Rus*Ir- 
—        to  tli«  influence  of  this  philosophy.  
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China  through  Korea.*  It  met  with  considerable  oppo* 
sition,  but  was  established  by  the  Regent  Shotoku  Daishi 
(572-(I2!)j  after  a  sharp  conflict  with  the  champions  of 
thf  older  faith.  Japanese  Buddhism  illuatrates  many 
points  of  the  national  character-  It  is  in  one  -wny  entirely 
borrowed  and  foreign — an  Indian  religion  somewhat 
modified  in  a  Chinese  rearrangement*  But  both  the 
Chinese  and  the  Indian  elements  have  been  so  subtly 
TBTied  and  so  permeat'ed  with  the  Japanese  spirit  that, 
despite  its  exotic  origin,  the  religion  has  beconie  truly 
J&ptt&e&e  and  remarkAbly  distinct  in  externals  and  ideas 
from  other  forms  of  Buddhism.  One  characteristic  of  it 
is  the  rariety  and  activity  of  its  sects,  which  are  usually 
Dot  matuaily  hostile,  and  are  based  on  the  broadminded 
Tiew  of  the  MahSy&na  that  the  Buddha  had  different 
teachings  suited  to  different  classes  of  hearers.  They 
ar©  rariously  estimated  at  from  twelve  to  thirty,  ac«oTd- 
ingr  as  subdivisions  are  reckoned  or  neglected.  The 
existenoe  of  these  sects  can  hardly  be  disputed,  for  it  is 
baaed  on  an  official  census  of  temples  f  (not  on  the  number 
of  adherents,  for  a  layman  may  be  both  a  Shintoist  and 
a  Baddbiet) ;  but  they  are  not  all  li\'ing  forces.  They 
continue  because  they  own  temples  and  lands  bequeathed 
(Othem  by  former  piety^  and  also  family  cemeteries  ;  but 
their  distingiiii^hing  doctrines  have  ceased  to  be  inBuential 
or  even  nnderstood.  About  six  are  still  important  and 
Wl  into  two  categories,  namely,  sects  imported  direct 
from  China  and  sects  developed  on  Japanese  soil. 

Of  the  former  the  principal  are  the  Tcndai  and 
Shingon,  both  owning  many  magnificent  temples.  Tendai 
is  the  Japanese  pronunciation  of  T'ien-tai,  a  beautiful 
monastery  t^o  the  south  of  Ningpo,  and  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  Chinese  Buddhism.  In  the  seventh  and  eighth 
eenturiefl  religious  intiercourse  was  kept  up  between 
Japan  and  China ;  and  students  were  sent  to  study  under 
Cbineee  teachers.     One  of  these.  Dengyo  Daishi  (about 


•  Since  this  &rtic]e  was  wHtton  there  h*s  appeared  an  Interesting  study 
Jt|iaaeso  Ouddbism  wbich  merita  attcntfon,  'Outlines  of  MahAyAun 
ddhkm,'  bj  D&l^ctz  TeUaro  SuTOkl.     Luzac  and  Co.,  1907. 

The  t<Yt«l  Dumber  of   Buddhifii  tcmpl^a  b  naid  ta  b«  73,416,  vid  of 
nto  193,470,     Bat  most  of  the  latter  &re  very  email,  and  liave  neither 
nor  twe&ucs,  wherpfl.-*  the  Bu()»thiat  estabHshmenfcfl  are  generally 
«rahle,  of1«n  very  large,  well  endowed,  and  Mrved  hy  many  pt-Ee«tB« 
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A.D.  800),  brought  back  the  teaebing  of  T*ien-tai ;  mid 
about  the  same  time  the  m.ore  celebrated  Kobo  Daishi 
similarly  imported  the  doctrine  of  the  Shingon,  in 
Saof^krit  Yog^harya.  I  will  not  examine  here  the  doc- 
trines of  thcsso  sects,  which  are  described  by  Mr  Uoyd. 
They  reet  on  a  formidable  basis  of  Indiau  metaphysics 
as  httle  to  the  taste  of  the  present  age  as  the  super- 
structure of  magic  erected  on  it.  It  is  remarkable  that 
they  have  preserved  Indian  features  which  have  di» 
appeared  in  China,  such  as  the  deity  Fudo,  represen 
as  surrounded  by  Hnmes  and  probably  a  form  of  Siva. 

More  important  for  its  influence  on  thought 
culture  is  the  Zen.*  It  also  came  direct  from  Chinas 
belongs  ehronologically  to  another  epoch,  the  end  of 
twelfth  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  centuries— b 
period  of  Buddhist  revival  which  also  produced  the  J6do« 
Shin^hu,  and  Nichiren  sects.  *  Zen  *  ia  the  Sanskrit  word 
Dbyana  or  meditation ;  and  the  main  doctrine  of 
school  is  that  knowledge  is  obtainable,  not  by  the 
of  aacred  books,  but  by  contemplation.  It  may  » 
strange  that  a  doctrine  so  mystical  and  dreamy  sho 
have  spread  among  a  practical  nation,  and  particula: 
among  the  military  class ;  but  the  concentration 
thought  which  it  prescribed  required  a  dit^cipline 
control  of  the  mind  in  keeping  with  Bushido  nnd 
ideals  of  the  Samurai.  It  approved  and  patronised 
tea-ceremonies ;  and,  by  a  happy  piece  of  inconsiate 
it  was,  de8pite  its  trust  in  meditation,  inclined  to  li 
ture  and  art.  Consequently  it  waa  and  still  is  respect 
A  most  interesting  exposition  of  its  doctrines  in 
modem  liberal  form  ia  contained  in  the  sermons  of  So; 
Hhaku.t  abbot  of  two  monasteries  at  Kamakura. 

Most  Japanese  sect^  tend  to  a  view  of  the  univ 
not    easily  distinguished    from    Theism   or    Panthei 
According  to  the  doctrine  of  the  three  bodies  of  Budd 
the  Dharma-Kaya,  or  law  body,  is  regarded  as  *  the  s; 
tern  of  being  or  totality  of  existence/ 1  ^-^^  is  called 
Buddhist  equivalent  of  God*    "We  are  told  that,  w 
this  Dharma-KAya  is  most  concretely  conceived,  it 

*  See  *  Th^  Zen  Sect  of  Buddhism,'  by  DatJ^eU  T.  Siuuld,  La  *  Joa 
Pall  TftXt  Socifrty '  for  1W7* 

f  ■  SeimoDs  o{  a  Buddhist  Abbot.'  tr&n9Ut«d  and  (HiUlabed  bj  the  i 
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tNNnee  such  deities  as  Yairocbaua  or  Amitabha,  and  that 
Nirvana  exprCHSee  ite  Odgative  phase.  One  wonders  wbut 
Gotama  would  have  said  to  this.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
eUiica  of  these  systems,  their  ineietence  on  meditation 
rather  than  prayer,  the  doctrines  of  Kai-ma  and  the 
unreidity  of  the  K^o^  are  all  true  Buddhist  features. 

In  externals  an  artistic  mythology  is  prominent. 
Most  temples  consist  of  pa^HHons  and  gatew&yd  arranged 
In  beautiful  gardens,  often  on  different  LcveU,  connected 
by  staircases.  Among  many  other  imagea  may  be  seen 
Shaka,  the  historical  Buddha,  with  the  hand  raised 
m  blessing ;  Amida,  the  lord  of  the  Western  Paradise, 
v. '  '  "  ■  hands  folded  ;  Vairocliaua,  a  Dhyimi  Buddha, 
iu  1   with  the  sun,  with  rays  round  his  head;  and 

Uie  founders  of  various  sects  who  have  attained  their 
present  high  position  by  a  process  closely  analogous  to 
Slunto  delHcation.  These  images  are  generally  set  above 
altaro  bearing  lights  and  ilowers.  On  the  walls  or  outside 
bailding  others  are  depicted :  the  kings  of  the  four 
the  seven  gods  of  luck,  Binzuru  seated  at  the 
of  the  shrine  and  supposed  to  heal  disease  by  his 
lb,  and  Jizo,  the  helper  of  those  in  trouble  and  speci- 
iy  of  dead  children.  This  deity,  whose  attributes  have 
elaar  prototype  in  India  or  China,  is  a  characteristic 

loct  of  Japanese  sentiment. 
Oftener  represented  and  more  worshipped  than  any 
the  above  is  Kwannon»  the  goddess  of  Mercy.     Her 
■€*e    is    strange ;    she    is    undoubtedly   the    Bodhi- 
latwti   Avalokitesvara,      Whatever   may  have   been  the 
ioal  meaning  of  that  name,  it  was  certainly  wrongly 
rcted  by  early  Cliinese  Buddhists  as  *  He  who  looks 
on  sounds.'  and  translated  as  Kwan-yin»  the  com- 
te  deity  who  looks  do\vn  from  heaven  and  ussist^^ 
ppliauts.      Until   the    twelfth   century   Kwan-yin    ro- 
dned  male,  but  since  then  has  been  worshipped  almost 
•iclniiivoly  as  a  female  deity  ;  for  the  vulgar,  a  giver  of 
was  to  childless  mothers,  for  the  idealist,  a  persouific^- 
twm  of  the  divine  love.      The  widespread  inclination  to 
luify  daif  Ewigtveibliche  was  perhaps   facilitated  by  the 
mrtttrnorphosesof  Kwan-yin  into  various  shapes  assumed 
y^y  the  deity   to  help    the    unhappy.     She   is    still   poly- 
morphic ;  and  the  various  Kwannons  (like  the   various 
VC.L208.— JVo.  4/4.  i 
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Madonnas)  are  probably  regarded  by  the  peasantry  ss 
separate  beings.  A  favourite  pilgriraage  is  to  visit  the 
thirty-two  shrines  of  Kwannon  in  the  provinces  nt 
Kyoto. 

The  Jodo  was  founded  by  Honen  Shonin  at  the  pnd  > 
the  twelfth  century,  and  markn  the  transition  from 
Chinese  to  the  purely  Japanese  sects;  for,  though 
origin  is  Chinese,  its  founder  did  not  visit  China.  It 
based  on  three  Mahayauist  books,  the  greater  and  les 
Sukhavati  Vyiiha  or  *  Description  of  the  Happy  Land,*  an 
the  *  Meditation  on  Eternal  Life ' ;  and  it  inculf-ates  tl 
worship  of  Amida  or  Aniitabhaj  the  Buddha  of  boundless 
light,  who  reigns  in  the  Western  Paradise.  The  history 
of  Amitabha  is  obscure,  but  he  is  ah-eady  prominent 
the  Suddharma-Pundarika,  and  was  perhaps  origLnally| 
Persian  god  of  Light.  Knowing  that  mankind  are 
capable  of  finding  salvation  for  themselves,  he  vow< 
that  he  would  not  enter  NirvAna  until  he  had  creat 
a  paradise  where  all  who  invoked  his  name  might 
received  after  death.  The  Jodo  sect  received  eonsidfl 
able  patronage*  as  is  shown  by  the  tombs  of  Shoguus 
the  Zojoji  temple  at  Tokyo*  and  has  still  some  impoi 
ance  ;  but  It  has  been  eclipsed  by  ita  offspring  the  Shins! 
or  Monto,  which  has  developed  its  teaching,  and 
perhaps  the  most  influential  sect  in  Japan  to-day. 

It  was  founded  by  Shinran   (1173-12S2),   a   pupU 
Honen  Shonin  and  a  member  of  the  Fujiwara  clan. 
called  the  body  which  he  founded  Jodo  Shinshu,  or 
true   sect    of   Jodo,    which    indicates    that   his   claim 
originality   was    modest.      Doctrinally   the    difference 
small.     Shinshu   rejects  ceremonies  and  austerities ; 
vation  is  gained,  not  by  invoking  Araida,  but  merely 
faith  in  him;  faith  is  followed  even  in  this  life  by  tl 
assurance  of  salvation  (for  Amida  dwells  in  the  beliovo^ 
heart),  and  in  tlie  next  by  entry  into  paradise*  which 
equivalent  to  NirvAna,     Interesting  developments  of  the 
Amida  doctrine  are  to  be  found  in  the  Ji  sect^  whi< 
accompanies  prayer  by  dances,  and  in  the  YuKu-nembut 
or  sect  of  prayer-circulation.     This  sect  t«aches  that  the 
invocation  to  Amida  should  bo  made  not  merely  for  ti 
individual  who  utters  it,  but  for  the  whole  world ;  at 
in  indicating  that  paradise  is  identical  with  this  univei 
benevolence,  and  the  dwelling  of  Amida  in  the  believei 
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b  attains  to  the  idea  that '  the  kingdom  of  God  is 
within  you.' 

The  Shinshu  is  ostentatiously  an  appeal  to  the  common 

man   for  whom   monAsticism  or  mettiphysics   Is   impo«- 

sible«  and  hence  is  popular.     Its  priests  marry,  live  like 

^^e  hiity,  and  even  eat  meat-     Other  shrines  and  monas- 

^Bries  are  generally  endowed  and   outalde  towns ;   they 

^BBve  an  air  of  devout  seclusion,  refuges  from  the  turmoil 

^Af  the  wm*!d.     The  Shinshu  temples,  on  the  contrary,  are 

maintained  by  volimtary  contributions  and  are  built  in 

towns,  within  reach  of  the  busy  classes.     In  proportions 

And  decoration    they  can    compare   with   any  in  Japan, 

Brhich  is  an  eloquent  testimony  to  the  zeal  of  their  sup- 

^^rters.      They  coneiflt  of  two   halls,  one  dedi<'ated  to 

Amida   and  one   to   the   founder   of   the   aect — for   this 

otherx^-ise   simple   religion   admits    the   veneration   of  a 

practically  deified  saint.     The   interiors  are  chaste,   but 

iplendid,  recalling  in  their  general  features  a  well-kept 

Roman   Catholic   Church.       The   first   part  of   the   hall 

is  »ombr© ;  the  section   furthest  from  the  door  is  railed 

off  to  form  the  chancel  ;  worshippers  throw  offerings  of 

coins  either  into  a  large  box  or  simply  on  the  chancel 

floor;  but,  except  for  this  rather  unceremonious  practice, 

there  is  no  untidinesa.     Within  the  chancel  stand  one  or 

more  richly  decorated  altars  ;  the  images  above  them  are 

onially  in  closed  cabinets,  but,  even  when  visible,  they 

■re  very  small  and  do  not  suggest  idolatrous  worship. 

As  in  most  sects,  the  greater  part  of  the  liturgy  is  in 

Chinese,  which,  interspersed  writh  corrupt  Sanskrit,  has 

beoome  the  ecclesiastical  language  of  the  country ;  but 

llTBma  are  sung  in  Japanese.      Sermons  are  preached 

either  in  private  houses  or  in  rooms  adjoining  the  temple, 

but  never  in  the  shrine.     They  are  delivered  at  certain 

periods   only,  especially  the  two  equinoxes,  and  consist 

of  a   succession  of  short  devotional  discourses  about   a 

^^uarter  of  an  hour  long,  which  continue  nearly  aD  day, 

^h  hearer  remaining  as  long  tis  he  chooses. 

"     These  temples  are  known  as  Hongwanji  or  mona-isteries 

of  the  real  (i.e.  Amida's)  vow,  and  are  of  two  kiuds,  the 

"ligashi  (Eastern)  and  Nishi  (Western)  Hongwanji,  corre- 

onding  to  a  division  in  the  sect  which  is  administra- 

ave  rather  than  religious.      The  temples  of  the  older  or 

^'e«tem  division  have  one  roof  only,  whereas  those  of 
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>e.  The  sect  regards  the  Saddharma-pundarika  as 
ie  most  important  scripture ;  and  ita  principal  prayer 
^^  repetition  of  the  formula,  '  Reverence  to  the  scripture 
^Pt^lie  Lotus  of  the  good  Law/ 

~  The  chief  objects  of  worship  are  Shaka  and  Nichiren 
jlf,  who  is  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  the  Bodhi- 
7&  Yisisbtba  Caritra,  to  whom  Shaka  in  hin  lifetime 
ipajrted   the   deepest  mysteries  of  the  faith ;   but  the 
kntheon   of  deities  and  Raiuts   is  unusually   extensive. 
longh  the  greatest  reverence  is  rendered  to  Shaka,  this 
36  not  mean  any  return  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Hina- 
for  the  historical  Buddha  is  declared  to  he  identical 
ith   the  all-pervading   Buddha   mind ;    and   all    nature, 
iniat«  and   inanimate,  shares  in  his  essence.    *  Every 
lin  of  dust  can  become  a  Buddha/      Neither  vulgar 
nor   philosophic  idealism,  as   usually   taught»  is 
whole  truth  ;  this  is  to  be  found  in  a  higher  realism, 
lomena    are    renU   inasmuch   as    they   exist    in   the 
liversal  mind  of  Buddha— a  doctrine  which  has  anal- 
pcs  in  European  metaphysics.     Although  the  Nichiren 
tiikes  a  higher  level  than  the  Shiushu  in  teaching 
salvation  must  be  won  by  conduct  and  thought,  it 
tens  the  force  of  its  doctrines  by  prescribing  one  life 
monks  and  another  for  the  laity.    As  a  popular  religion 
ihas  a  tendency  to  ranting  and  superstition*     Nichiren's 
iper  -w&a  excited  by  conflict  and  soared  by  persecution ; 
bequeathed  to  his  followers  an  hysterical  fanaticism 
an  intolerance  unusu*!  in  Buddhism,    Their  emotional 
ices   are  accompanied   by  a  clamour  of  drums  and 
ells  ;  and  exorcism,  hypnotism,  and  the  use  of  spells  and 
charms  are  freely  practised. 

Sotne  miscellanBous  modern  sects  may  he  mentioned 
08  indicating  the  tendency  of  Japanese  thought.  One 
called  Tcnri  or  Heavenly  Wisdom  was  founded  by  a 
woman  who  died  in  1887,  In  1894  it  was  said  to  have  a 
million  and  a  half  adherents,  and  is  still  increasing, 
«8pecifllly  in  the  country  districts.  Officially  it  ia  classed 
aa  a  Shinto  sect ;  but  its  gods  are  spiritualised  and  are 
nid  to  be  revealed  in  the  human  heart.  The  important 
And  popular  feature  of  this  sect  appears  to  be  faith- 
booling.  Evil  does  not  exist;  and  apparent  manifesta- 
tiofw  of  it,  such  as  disease,  can  be  conquered  by  trust  in 
^the  divine  power  and  a  right  view  of  the  world.     The 
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Remnion-kyo  is  Ln  some  respects  similar,  for  it  was  a 
founded  by  a  woman,  practises  faith-healiDg,  and  is 
classed  a^  Shinto^  though  it  really  owes  more  to  the 
teaching  of  Nichireu.  Certain  Shinto  gods  are  regarded 
as  inanifestationa  of  a  principle  called  the  Wonderful 
Law  ;  and  this  law^  is  supposed  to  have  been  mcamate  la 
the  person  of  the  foundress. 

The  tendency  to  unite  the  human  and  divine 
evidently  strong  in  Japan*  Sometimes  a  venerated 
personality  is  regarded  as  a  permanent  incarnation ; 
sometimeis  a  professional  medium  or  even  an  ordinary 
person  is  possessed  by  a  deity  during  a  temporary  trance. 
Equally  strong  is  the  tendency  to  combine  faiths.  £veQ 
the  8hinto  reformers  admitted  that  Buddha  was  a,  god 
(Kami);  and  the  Shingaku,  a  school  of  preachers  who 
combined  Buddhism,  Confucianism,  and  Shinto,  had  e 
siderable  influence  early  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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In  Japan,  as  in  China,  the  history  of  Christiauil 
is  a  record  of  friendly  welcome  succeeded  by  attemp 
suppression,  and  later  by  hesitating  and  mistrust! 
toleration ;  only  in  Japan  all  the  phases  otq  moi 
accentuated.  The  new  religion  arrived  in  the  middle  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  troubled  period  of  Nobun 
and  Hideyoshi.  and  by  1582  had  150,000  converts,  w 
subsequently  increased  to  300,000.  It  does  not  seem  to 
have  influenced  Shintoism  or  Buddhism,  though  the  latter 
offers  some  resemblances  both  in  ritual  and  doctrine ; 
and  one  reason  for  its  success  was  that  it  appeared  diiiing 
a  period  of  religious  stagnation,  between  the  Buddhist 
activity  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  and  the 
later  passion  for  Chinese  learning.  Political  causes  a 
helped  it.  The  monasteries  of  Hei^^n  had  become 
turbulent  nest  of  bandits.  Nobunaga,  with  whose  en^: 
they  had  sided,  sacked  their  temples,  dispersed  th 
communities,  and  nourished  no  prejudice  against  a  ri 
religion. 

The  sudden  anti-Christian  movement  of  1597  was  d 
partly  to  the   mutual    hostility  of   the   Jesuits   and 
Franciscans,  and   partly  to  the  discovery  (made  also 
China)  that  Christianity  was  not  merely  a  doctrine  buti 
meADft  of   extending  European  influence   and    conqui 
This  persecution  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  civil  s 
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which  rellg^aua  disputes  were  forgotten ;  but  it  te- 
mnieuced  in  1614  when  lyeyasu  had  united  Japan  under 
II*  rule.  For  purely  politicttl  reasons  he  deterrained  to 
elude  European  influence,  and  was  not  disposed  to 
make  any  exception  in  favour  of  the  Christian  reliijion, 
for  rauny  Ctithoiica  had  sided  with  his  enemies.  Chris- 
tianity was  suppressed  and  forbidden  by  law  until  1858, 
though  it  is  said  that  it  lingered  on  in  secret  near 
Nagasaki. 

In  1708  Father  Sidotti,  an  Italian  missionary,  laaded 
Satsuma.  He  was  not  allowed  to  preach,  but  was 
examined  on  behalf  of  the  Government  by  Hakuaeki,  a 
literary  man,  who  left  a  curious  account  of  the  impres- 
sions of  Christian  doctrine  which  he  received.  It  was^ 
id  bis  esteem,  mere  foUy. 

"The  word  Deus  which  the  Westerd  man  used  (he  wrote) 
is  e<iiiivftlent  to  Creator.  He  argued  that  the  universe  did 
not  come  into  existence  of  itself,  but  mu^jt  have  had  a  maker* 
Bat  if  so,  who  made  Deus?  If  Deus  could  oonie  into  existence 
of  himself,  why  should  not  heaven  and  earth  do  so  likewise? 
,  - .  It  is  unnecesaary  to  discuss  hia  notions  about  the  bej^in- 
lung  of  the  world  aud  of  mankind,  of  paradise  and  of  hell,  for 
they  are  all  derived  from  Buddhism.  What  will  be  thought 
of  the  idea  that  Dens,  pitying  the  cruainals  who  had  broken 
tlie  heavenly  commauda  and  could  not  give  satisfaction,  was 
born  as  Jesub  I'oi-  their  sukes,  and  Ln  tlieli'  stead  redeemed 
their  /tuilt?  This  sounds  very  childish.  What  prevented 
Deufi  from  pardoning  an  offence  against  the  heavenly  com- 
maodments  or  mitigating  the  punishment^  especially  as  he  was 
the  author  of  the  precept  broken  ?'     (Abridged  from  Aston.) 

Although  missionaries  entered  Japan  on  the  signing 
of  the  treaties  in  1859,  many  years  elapsed  before  Chris- 
tiAoity  was  tolerated  in  practice.  The  Government 
endeavoured  to  stamp  oat  the  traces  of  it  existing  around 
^a^SftSfikki  ;  and,  so  late  as  1870,  the  position  of  a  native 
CSkrisfctan  was  dangerous.  In  1889,  however,  a  Constitu- 
tion was  promulgated,  which  declared  (Art.  xxvlii)  that 
'Japanese  subjects  nhaU,  within  limitH  not  prejudicial  to 
peace  and  order  and  not  antagonistic  to  their  duties  as 
subjects,  enjoy  freedom  of  religious  belief.'  This  was 
obvious [y  tolerance  wi th  considerable  liiut tations,  the 
( nature  of  which  it  would  bo  for  the  Government  to 
de^e.      Chriatiau  worship  waa    tolerated ;    and    many 
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thought  Japan  might  become  Christian  before  the  end 
the  century.  But,  about  the  same  time,  the  failure  of 
protracted  treaty  negotiations,  which  meant  the  refusal 
of  Europe  to  admit  Japan  as  a  civilised  Power,  made 
European  institutions  uupopuhir ;  and  a  reaction  began 
in  favour  of  everything  Japanese  which  could  be  pre- 
served without  impairing  material  prosperity.  There 
was  a  prevalent  idea  that  a  Christian  could  not  be 
patriotic.  He  belonged  to  a  foreign  sect  with  foreigu 
ways,  and  could  not  be  safely  counted  as  a  good  citijsen. 
But  1  heard  recently  in  Japan  that  this  miBtrustful  fi 
ing  has  much  diminished  of  late.  In  1904  the  Gove 
iiient  indicfited  its  disapproval  of  «omo  newapapera  whie 
attempted  to  represent  the  Russo-Japanese  war  as  p 
uiarily  a  conflict  between  Christian  and  non-Christi 
coimtries ;  and  the  patriotic  efforts  of  the  Japan 
Christian  societies  and  the  good  service  done  by  Christi 
soldiei's  in  all  grades  broke  dnwn  the  distinction  which 
had  seemed  to  divide  them  from  ordinary  people. 

The  future  of  Christianity  in  Japun  is  a  pixiblem 
exceptional  diflieuUy,  because  religion  is  there  more  than 
in  other  countries  affected  by  external  and  arti6ci 
causes.  The  phase  which  it  may  show  at  any  giv 
moment  does  not  represent  the  development  of  nation; 
I'eligious  thought  reacting  under  new  i-eligious  jntluenc 
it  may  represent  what  the  upper  classes  think  useful  or 
merely  fashionable.  The  revival  of  8hinto  in  1H(58  did 
not  mean  that  there  was  a  current  of  materialiam,  or  a 
protest  against  superstition,  or  a  relapse  into  the  mental 
condition  of  half -civilised  races.  It  meant  that  Shin 
seemed  a  etiitable  accompaniment  of  altered  politi 
conditions,  and  that  few  people  cared  about  its  tru 
or  adequacy  as  a  creed.  If  the  religious  temper  of  Grei 
Britain  were  similar,  Home  Rulers  would  revive  and 
Irish  paganism — ^which,  indeed,  the  literary  efforts  of  tl 
Gaelic  League  ^how  some  tendency  to  do,  If  the  Mikado 
or  his  successors  were  to  renounce  Shinto  as  too  anti- 
quated for  a  civilised  monarch,  that  creed  would  sink  to 
the  position  of  a  picturesque  popular  superstition  and  die 
out  like  European  paganism*  But,  apart  from  the  un* 
certainty  of  a  step  which  depends  on  personal  charaet 
it  is  not  evident  that  the  influences  affecting  th« 
will  urge  it  in  this  direction.     The  Japanese  are 
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prond  of  what  they  have  done;  and  one  cannot  wond©r  if 
thoy  think  that  their  own  modes  of  thought  are  better 
than  any  to  he  found  elsewhere.     Though  they  are  cap- 
able of  adopting  what  they  think  the  best  religion  an 
calmly  as  thoy  would  adopt  the  best  system  of  drill,  and 
with  the  «anie  amount  of  conviction,  they  do  not  omit  to 
enquire  how  far  religions  are  really  believed  in  Europe, 
and    they   are   familiar  with    the    idea    that    dogmatic 
Christianity  is  not  at  present  in  the   ascendant.      Also 
Roman  Catholicism,  which  would  othGrwise  be  congenial 
to  them,  conflicts  with  their  political  ideals.     The  notion 
of  any  Japanese  institution  being  controlled  by  a  ruler 
resident  in  Europe  is  distasteful.     Any  faith,  to  be  popu- 
lar now,  must  be  thoroughly  Japanese,  if  not  by  origin, 
at  least  by  tranaformatioD.     'Missions  to  the   heathen' 
sent  by  foreign  societies  ruflfle  the   national   pride.     In 
pGftctical  morality  the  influence   of  Chri.stianity,   or  at 
least  that   of   European   standards,   is   clear.      It  is   no 
^loDger  the  fashion   to   keep   subsidiary  wives;    and    the 
coDneidon  between  religions  bodies  and  charitable  insti- 
tatlons  is  mainly  a  modern  feature. 

At  present  Japan  is  in  search  of  a  religion,  not  as  a 
XABsianate  seeker  after  truth  nor  tortured  by  doubts,  hut 
'to  a  busy  person  considering  among  many  other  things 
what  is  the  best  creed,  without  prejudice  to  the  question 
wbeth«ir  any  is  necessary.  Shintoism  (including  ancestor- 
worsbip)  collects  round  it  much  political,  patriotic,  and 
funlly  sentiment,  but  cannot  satisfy  in  any  degree  either 
the  mind  or  the  emotions.  If  many  Japanese  of  acute 
intellect  accept  it,  this  merely  shows  how  singularly  they 
iKvorce  reUgion  and  thought,  not  in  the  sense  that  they 
have  a  faith  or  fanaticism  which  overcomes  doubt,  but 
that  they  are  satisfied  with  phrases  and  ceremonies  with- 
out enquiring  further. 

The  intluence  of  Buddhism  is,  I  think,  generally  under- 
fftftted;  it  is  great,  but  it  is  remarkable  that  it  is  not 
greater.  The  temples  are  numerous,  frequented*  and  well 
keptt  not  neglected  as  in  China.  Some  of  the  principal 
doctrines,  such  as  tho^e  of  Karma  and  rebirth,  have  pene- 
trated popular  language  and  popular  thought;  and  the 
debt  to  Buddhism  in  art  and  general  civilisation  outside 
tt©  strictly  religious  sphere  is  enormous.  The  Zen  sect 
h  respected  by  the  educated;  and   both  the  Shin 
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Nichiren  sects  are  popular  among  the  lower 
But,  for  all  tliia,  Buddbism  cannot  bo  said  to  load  tbe 
intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  Japan  ;  and  the  traveller 
who  is  interested  in  it  feela  that  he  is  pursuing  a  curious 
byway  of  knowledge  and  not  one  of  the  groat  uutional 
interests.  The  ordinary  educated  Japaueae  is  as  much 
puzzled  by  queations  about  Buddhist  servicea  as  a  LoD' 
doner  would  be  if  asked  for  the  dates  of  the  Asiatic 
Society*s  meetinga.  None  of  the  many  Buddhist  sects 
adequately  represents  the  older  and  more  virile  Bud- 
dhism which  in  so  many  ways  agrees  ivith  eon  tem- 
porary scientific  thought ;  they  are  relatively  modem  and 
somewhat  extravagant  developments.  The  abstruse  but 
fanciful  metaphysicH  which  form  the  niore  serious  side 
of  their  teaching  have  no  real  hold  on  the  Japanese 
mind,  though  in  a  poetical,  sublimated  form,  admirably 
illusti'ated  by  Lafcadio  Hearn,  tbey  have  touched  tl 
popular  imagination.  There  is  plenty  of  Buddhist  af 
but  little  Buddhist  literature,  and  that  little  is  mostly 
in  Chineae.  On  the  other  bund,  the  more  human  aide^ 
of  Buddhism  appeals  to  the  lower  rather  than  to  tl 
educated  classes,  and  is  hardly  compatible  with  the  levl 
of  national  culture,  _ 

The  Shinshu  sect  has  many  excellences ;  it  is  simple. 
kindly^  artistic,  liberal,  progressive,  and  philanthropic; 
but  its  doctrine  must  crumble  in  the  atmosphere  created 
by  modern  education,  for  Amida  Is  not  exactly  Ood,  and 
aUo  is  not  a  real  historical  personage  like  Buddha  or 
Mohammed ;  he  is  not  even  an  old  national  deity. 
plain  language,  he  is  a  Hction  and  a  late  addition  to  t\ 
system  of  which  ho  is  supposed  to  be  the  basis,  Thi^ 
may  not  prevent  the  creed  from  spreading  among 
lower  classes^  but  it  appears  to  be  a  serious  bar  to  it 
general  acceptance.  It  is  curious  that,  though 
Japanese  are  a  gentle  people,  Buddhism  has  lost  amon^ 
them  much  of  its  detached  calm,  and  has  frequeutlj 
shown  itself  turbulent  and  dijsorderly. 

People   often   ask   what   is   the    real   religion   of    thi 
Japanese,  meaning  by  the  question,  What  is  the  moral_ 
force  which  gives  them  such  self-control  in  peace 
heroism  in   war?     I  do  not   think  it  is   religion  in   onj 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  it  does  not  reside  in  any 
the  many  systems  of  doctrine,  philosophy,  or  mythola§ 
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there  is  a  borderland  between  religion,  athirs,  and 
uatioual  iiharacter  which  is  probably  in  all  nations,  far 
more  than  theology*  the  mainspring  of  great  enterprises. 
This  may  not  be  easy  to  explain  in  the  abstract,  but  an 
instance  will  make  it  plain* 

In  a  poem  called  *  Clifton  Chapel/  included  in  the  volume 
called  *  The  Island  Race,'  Mr  Newbolt  has  given  an  admir* 
able  summary  of  these  borderland  ideas  as  they  affect 
the  British  Imperialist  movement  created  by  it  in  the 
main  but  also  purifying'  and  innerving  it.  The  poem, 
it  would  ^eom^  represents  a  military  officer  imparting 
Bushido,  the  code  of  his  caste^  to  his  son ;  and  w^ith  great 
skill  the  poet  makes  him  speak  in  the  school  chapel*  so 
that,  without  explanation,  he  is  felt  to  give  the  outcome 
of  his  own  education  and  the  substance  of  his  own 
P  religion  :— 

*  To  set  the  Cause  above  reuown. 

To  love  the  game  beyond  the  priKe, 
To  honour,  w^hlle  you  strike  hiui  down, 

The  foe  that  comes  with  fearless  eyes : 
To  count  the  life  of  battle  good. 

And  dear  the  land  that  gave  you  birth, 
And  dearer  yet  the  brotherhood 

That  binds  the  brave  of  all  the  earth. 


God  send  you  fortune :  yet  be  sure, 

Amoug  the  lights  that  gleam  and  poaa, 
You'll  live  to  follow  none  more  pure 

Than  that  which  glows  on  yonder  brass. 
*•  Qui  procul  hinc,"  the  legend's  wiit— 

The  frontier-grave  is  far  away — 
•*  Qui  ante  diem  periit : 

Sed  miles,  sed  pro  patriA," ' 

This  is  touched  with  real  religious  emotion ;  it  does 
not  strike  the  modern  Christian  reader  as  an  incongruous 
utterance  in  a  Christian  church.  Yet,  if  it  is  criticised 
impartially,  it  must  be  pronounced  to  have  nothing 
Christian  in  it,  for  the  kind  of  self-sacrifice  advot^ated  is 
[not more  Christian  than  Roman  or  Greek,  Some  kinship 
with  Jehovah  and  the  Lord  of  hosts  the  poem  ha8«  but 
iMme  with  the  preacher  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mot 
it  is  somewhat  the  same  with  Japanese  ideaU 
&re  not  really  those  of  Buddhism  (rather  those  of 
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but  they  borrow  from  it  any  teaching  of  aelf -discipline, 
self-sacrifice,  and  renunciation  that  suits  them.  And 
Ja^paoese  Buddhism  (with  Christian  analogies)  does  its 
best  to  support  military  patriotism  by  explaining  that  a 
soldier  is  essentially  one  who  gives  up  his  own  life ;  and 
that,  when  the  Buddha  said  that  killing  was  a  sin,  he  did 
not  refer  to  the  proces^s  of  suppreesing  evil  by  reducing 
the  number  of  one's  country's  enemies.  I  think  that  the 
importance  of  Bushido  has  been  exaggerated,  in  as  far  as 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a  definite  system  consciously  followed ; 
but,  if  taken  in  the  looser  sense  of  a  half -formulated  code 
of  military  honour  supported  by  such  ideas  as  the  beauty 
of  loyalty,  the  infamy  of  shaming  one's  ancestors,  and 
the  unimportance  or  even  (for  such  as  have  the  necessofy 
dose  of  metaphysics  in  their  composition)  the  non-exiBt^ 
ence  of  individual  lives,  it  does  no  doubt  represent 
motive  moral  impulse  of  the  average  Japanese. 

A  feeliug  that  it  is  insufficient  is,  I  think,  growing. 
Among  middle-aged  people  any  strong  religious  sentiment 
or  conviction  seems  to  be  rare,  but  among  the  risin. 
generation  there  is  an  emotional  craving.  It  may  be  o: 
an  incident  of  growth ;  and  I  am  told  that  the  Govern- 
ment do  their  best  to  discourage  it  so  far  as  their  control 
over  education  permit-s,  alleging  that  it  leads  to  unhealthy 
ideas  and  even  to  suicide.  But  what  form  will  it  take  if 
it  persists?  The  best  authorities  are  agreed  that  the 
Japanese  are  not  likely  to  adopt  Chiiatianity  in  any  form 
implying  an  admission  of  European  superiority  in  thought, 
but  that  they  are  likely  to  adopt  and  refashion  parts  of 
it  in  a  mould  satisfying  to  their  idiosyncrasies  and  sense 
of  independence-  Too  much  must  not  be  expected  of 
this,  for  neither  speculation  nor  emotion  is  the  strong 
point  of  the  nation.  But  they  have  open,  assimilative 
minds,  accustomed  to  give  half  allegiance  to  creeds  they 
do  not  wholly  accept,  and  to  embody  any  new  idea  in  a 
sect.  Much  of  Christian  theology  has  its  origin  in  the 
mixture  of  European  and  Eastern  beliefs  which  took 
place  under  the  Roman  Empire  ;  and  it  will  be  interesting 
to  see  if  the  interaction  of  European  and  Asiatic  ideas  ^ 
modem  Japan  produces  a  new  fusion. 

C.  EUOT. 
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).  Orlando  Innamorato  di  Bojardo :  Orlando  Furioso  di 
Ariosto.  With  an  essay,  memoirs,  and  uotos.  By 
Antonio  Panizzi.  London:  Pickering,  1830. 
£.  Opere  Minori  di  Lod^yvico  Aricsto,  Ordinate  e  anno- 
tate per  cura  di  Filippo-Luigi  Folidori.  Two  vols. 
Florence :  Succeesori  Le  Monnier,  1857. 
3.  Letters  di  Lodovico  Ariosto.  Con  prefazione  etorico- 
critica.  document!  e  note  per  cura  di  Antonio  Cappellh 
Third  edition.     Milano  :  Hoopli,  1887. 

Lodovico  Arioato  7iei  Prol<igki  delle  sue  Coinedie.  Studio 
stortco  e  critico.  By  Naborre  Campanini.  Bologna : 
Zaniriielli,  1801. 

Spenders  Imitations  from  Ariosto,  By  R.  E.  Neil 
Dodge*  '  Publications  of  the  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation of  America,*  vol.  xii,  Ko.  2,  Baltimore : 
(Jaa.  W.  Bright,  Secretarj'),  1897. 

Le  Fonti  delV  Orlando  Furioso,     Ricerche  e  studi   di 
Ko  Kajna.     Second  edition.     Florence  :  Sansoni,  1900. 
7.  The  King  of  Court  PoeU,    A  study  of  the  Work,  Life, 
and    Times    of    Lodovico    Ariosto.      By    Edmund    G. 
Gardner.     London  :  Constable,  1&06. 

The  vicissitudes  of  reputation  among  the  shades  of  letters 
Are  aa  great  as  or  greater  than  among  those  of  history. 
Homer,  we  bay,  is  safe  propter  ttdlU  annoti,  and  Shake- 
ipeare^  and  Dante,  and  some  one  or  two  besides.  But 
below  the  very  highest  class  there  comes  a  time  when 
tile  poet  too — a  Euripides,  a  Byron — needs  his  itacer  vatcHy 
\aif  new  interpreter,  his  piouH  editor ;  and,  with  the 
phonetic  or  linguistic  millennium  and  aeroplanes  once 
established,  and  the  tribes  of  man  in  rostlesij  flight 
from  continent  to  continent,  the  survival  of  all  but  a 
very  few  seems  doubtful.  Contrast  the  present  EngltHli 
knowledge  and  estimate  of  Ariosto  with  that  of  bi» 
contemporary,  MachiavcUi,  who  would  not  have  droauked 
of  rivalling  his  literary  repute  in  their  joint  lifetime, 
:h  connects  himself  conspicuously  with  a  first-rate 
English  man  of  letters— Ariosto  with  Spenser,  Machiavel 
with  Bacon ;  and  Ariosto  haa  the  advantage  of  working 
iu  the  more  imaginative  and  attro"^'"-*  material.  But 
Machiavel  received,  in  March  1827,  nation  of  the  -* 
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smartest  and  inoet  eloquent  of  Engliflh  critics,  an«!  has 
further  profited  by  our  increased  attention  to  histori- 
ography. The  result  is  that  we  are  continually  reprinting, 
translating,  and  discussing  the  Florentine  ;  while  as  to  the 
Ferrarese  we  are  silenti  save  in  some  general  work  on 
Itnlian  literature  or  in  notes  to  some  book  of  '  The  Fuer^j 
Queene.*  Since  Harington,  we  have  translated  the  coi^H 
plete  *  Furioeo  *  but  three  tinier  in  the  eighteenth  centuf^H 
and  once  in  the  nineteenth,  as  against  a  total  of  fourteen 
translations  (excluding  nine  partial  or  looser  renderings) 
issued  in  France,  followed  in  1905  by  yet  another,  that  i 
of  M.  Hector  Locoche.  The  *  Satires '  were  Englished  by  , 
Robert  Tofte  in  1608,  and  by  Horton  and  T.  H.  Croker  iM 
175D.  Of  the  '  Comedies/  which  have  the  best  claim  (w4 
have  restoi'ed  the  drama  to  modem  Europe,  only  tho 
*  Suppositi '  has  ever  been  rendered  into  any  other  Euro- 
pean tongue  ;  into  French  by  P.  de  Mesnies  in  1552,  into 
English  by  George  Gascoigne  in  1566, 

Mr  Gardner's  book  does  something   to  remedy  thn 
neglect;  but  the  literary  side  is  too  much  sacrificed  to 
the  historical.    The  perfect  fusion  of  the  tw^o  we«  perhaps 
impossible ;   for  Ariosto  was   not,  like   Machiavelli,  first 
and  foremost  a  politician.     He  wrote  neither  histoiy  nor 
political  philosophy,  and  his  incursions  into  politico  were 
occasional,  incidental  to  his  position  as  the  dependant  of 
princes  rather  than  sought  independently  as  his  proper 
outlet.     In  this  interesting  and  able  account  of  a  most 
complicated  time,  he  stands  somewhat  out  of  the  focus 
of  highest  light ;  he  appears  as  something  of  an  intruder 
amid  great  affairs,  in  which  he  has  too  little  real  share 
to  justify  entirely  the  position  assumed  for  him  in  the 
title.      Of  his  life,  Mr  Gardner  supplies  fuller  and  more 
accurate   details   than   have   yet    appeared   in   England, 
though  he  accepts  a  little  too  readily  some  of  the  more 
picturesque  statements  of  the  early  biographers.     Su 
are   the   six   months'  stay  a-wooing  in   Florence  (151 
reported  by  Fomari,  which  Barotti  showed  to  be  ha 
compatible  with  the  cardinal's  service ;  Pigna*s  story 
his  silent  submission  to  his  father's  unmerited     reb 
in  order  the  better  to  study  the  bearing  of  an  ange: 
parent  for  the  scene  in  *La  Cassaria*  (v,  ii)  already  co; 
menced — a  story  savouring  of  myth»  rejected  by  Pani 
and  rendered  more  improbable  by  the  establishment 
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the  date  1508  for  the  performaoco  of  the  first  form  of  the 
pom«tIy ;  and  the  incident,  related  hy  Garofftlo,  of  thm 
brigand'a  homage  wh«ti  he  was  croflemg  the  Ape«iisme&. 

Into  hJ3   three   purely  literary  chapters   Mr  Gardner 

has  put  8k  good  deal  of  90tmd  reaearcli  and  bibliographieal 

trork,    and    of   the  *  Furioso '  at  least  some  tbooghtfol 

general  (^riticiam  and  »omo  eonxparisoD  of  the  female 

fif^resL,    But  the  treatment  of  the  Cmbb&s  is fauideqaate ; 

the  poet's   general   literary  charaetofisties  are  Bowhere 

formulated^  nor  is  his  pUce  allotted  m  the  literary  and 

lingnistic  derelopTnent  of   Ita^y.     Xor  is  his  important 

relation  to  Spenser  and  English  literature  dealt  with.    On 

the  whole,  Mr  Gardner**  wide  reading  «i  his  sabject,  his 

preoccupation  with  dukes  and  popes  and  cardixials.  the 

women  they  loved  and  the  towns  they  took — the  whole 

sptei^did  show  ^chtch  leares,  as  eompared  witli  poetry,  so 

little  trace — and  his  further  keen  interest  in  the  painters, 

have  a   little   swamped   In   him   the  power  of  original 

thought  and  literary  grasp.     Xor  do  we  feel  his  style — 

easy,  fluent,  fairly  clear,  but  lacking  in  point  and  con- 

GMeness—to  be  the  best  for  literary  criticisni-     Xotwith- 

•tanding  which  w^e  can  accept  his  work  with  gratitude, 

and  look  forward  to  the  swelling  act  to  which  this  and 

« former  volume  stand  as  prologues. 


Mr  Gardner  has  rendered  needless  more  than  the 
briefest  reference  to  the  poet's  life.  We  should  divide  it 
into  three  periods.  The  firsts  one  of  almost  unbroken 
itody,  would  extend  from  his  birth  at  Reggio  d*  Emilia, 
September  H,  1474.  to  his  fathers  death  in  1500.  which 
I 'forced  him  to  turn  his  thoughts  from  Mary  to  Martha/* 
to  the  practical  need  of  providing  for  his  four  brothers 
and  live  Hiaters.  The  second  period  might  be  designated 
itMigbly  as  that  of  his  service  to  the  Cardinal  Ippolito 
jd'Este,  entered  in  ITrOli  and  quitted  In  September  1517, 
I  when  he  refused  on  grounds  of  health  to  accompany 
him  to  hia  Hungarian  see.  It  was  a  period  of  more  or 
lesB  constant  travel  abont  Italy  on  confidential  missions. 
*  changing  horses  and  guides,  scouring  in  hot  haste  over 
mountain  and  precipice,  and  playing  tricks  with  death/f 
an  allusion,  perhaps,  to  that  affection  of  the  throat  which 
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finally  developed  into  the  consumption  that  killed 
and  it  ra&y  fitly  close  with  the  second  Satire  (151S), 
■written  at  forty'four,  wherein,  a  year  after  quittini;  the 
cardinal's  service,  the  poet,  not  too  impartially,  sums  up 
the  account  between  them.  In  thi*  penod,  besides 
ripening  and  displaying  that  literary  power  which  is 
more  to  its  poasessoi*  than  a  kingdom,  beuides  composing 
the  'Purioso*  (pub,  1516)  and  his  first  two  comedies,  he 
ha&  acquired  that  satisfying  grasp  and  hold  on  life  with 
which  even  the  literary  can  ill  dispense.  He  has  known 
famous  men  and  borne  a  part  in  great  events.  He  ha-^ 
run  the  risk  of  being  thrown  into  the  Tiber  by  an  angry 
pontiff;  he  has  seen,  if  not  the  battle,  yet  the  corpse- 
strewn  field  of  Ravenna  (1512),  where  hia  presence  recalls 
that  of  Goethe  with  hia  curiosity  about  '  cannon-fever'  at 
Valmy  in  1792;  he  has  shared,  in  the  autumn  of  the  s«.mti 
year,  the  perils  of  Alfonso's  escape  from  the  Papal  States 
^on  October  1  he  is  still  quaking  with  fear,  like  a  hare 
*  chased  by  greyhounds :  .  .  /  *  1  have  passed  the  night  in 
the  shelter  of  a  hut  near  Florence  with  a  masked  noble 
(the  duke),  ears  on  the  alert  and  heart  in  mouth/*  He  has 
felt  bitterly  the  disappointment  of  the  hopes  excited 
Leo  X^s  warm  hand-grasp  and  papal  kiss  (1513). 

'  Se  Leon  non  mi  di6,  che  alctm  de'  suoi 
Mi  dia,  non  spei-o,' 

he  writes,  ten  years  later,  in  refusing  the  post  of  am 
sador  to  Clement  Til,  Leo's  cousin. 

Our  third  period  would  extend  from  his  appointment 
as  one  of  Alfoiisos  chamberlains  or  secretaries,  on  April  23, 
1518,  till  his  death  on  July  6,  1533 — a  time,  on  the  whole, 
of  better  fortune  and  more  satlnfaction.  Its  chief  event 
was  his  governorship  of  the  Garfagnana  (February  1522 
to  June  1525),  a  recognised  Alsatia  for  the  noighbouri 
states,  where  his  position  with  a  tiny  band  of  bownn 
among  a  population  of  brigands  and  desperadoes 
an  irresistible  air  of  comic  opera.  It  would  be  m^ 
dangerous,  he  says,  for  the  forces  of  order  to  displ 
their  colours,  or  for  the  governor  to  go  out-t  But  his 
'letters  show  that  he  filled  the  difficult  post  with  fii-muos»« 
'^'wisdom,  and  integrity.     After  his  recall  he  bought  lani 
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prlmilt  his  bouse  with  the  charmiiig  inscripbion^  and 

ned  the  womuu  lie  had  loved  for  so  many  years  ;  ho 

atid  produced  comedies  for  the  ducal  theatre,  and 

svised  the  *  Furioso,'  the  third  edition  of  which  appeared 

pith  hirgc  ndditionH  lu  iri32»  shortly  before  hia  death. 

If  we  kuow  too  tnuch  of  Ariosto  to  place  him  on  any 

stal  of  hero-worship,  it  is  still  possible  to  praise  him 

(w  having  lived,  in  a  time  utterly  corrupt,  a  life  of  honest 

_devotion  to  duty  and  high  intellectual  aim.     In  his  rela- 

lions  with  women  he  was  probably  above  the  average 

idard  of  self-restraint  in  that  '  nge  of  bastards  * ;  and 

is  no  indication  that  he  was  tainted  by  that  darker 

form   of   viee*  to  the   prevalence   of  which  among   tho 

ihamamsts  he  gives  damning  testimony,*     Hia  receipt  of 

[ecclesiastical  revenues  without  performing  ecclesiastical 

[duties  was  the  commonest  of  common  things  i  they  came 

I  lo  him  by  way  of  free  gift  or  payment  earned,  not  by 

1  infloence  used  to  bolster  up  unjust  claims  w^hich  he  must 

be  bribed  to  abandon.f     Nothing  is  more  marked  than 

his  Horatian  adherence  to  the  golden  mean,  his  sense  of 

the  vanity  of  ambitions  whoso  fulfilment  brings  no  satis- 

faction,t  or  of  wealth  and  honours  bought  at  the  price  of 

fair  fame.  § 

*I1  vero  ouoi'e  6  ch'  uom  da  ben  ti  tenga 
Ci&scuTio.  e  che  tu  sia ;  ch^  nou  essendo 
Porza  ^  che  la  bugia  tosto  ai  speuga.l 

Ut  the  tutor  whom  Bembo  wants  for  his  son  be  a  sound 
Oreek  scholar,  but  also  that  rarer  thing,  a  good  man : 

' Dottriua  abbla  e  bont^,  ma  pilitcipule 
Sla  la  bonta ;  chh  non  vi  esaendo  qtiesta, 
N^  molto  quella,  alia  mia.  estiniat  vale."  ^ 

Xor  is  it  possible  to  read  his  advice  on  marriage/  •  spite 
of  some  hitherto  (we  tliink)  unnoted  dependence  on  the 
'Conjugalia  Prxecepta  *  of  Plutarch,  without  recognising 
behind  it  the  ripe  and  sober  judgment,  the  good  feeling 
ttod  good  t^ste  of  a  kindly,  self-controlled*  and  honour- 
nbto  man.  The  point  on  which  blame  has  chiefly  fastened 
in  his  flattery,  especially  of  the  Estonsi.     Certainly  it  is 
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not  pleii.Baut  to  road  u,  letter  like  that  to  tLe  youn; 
Marquis  of  Mantua.*  '  Liet  me  hava  the  paper  t 
prmtiug  my  poem  free  of  duty»*  he  says  in  effect :  '  T' 
already  put  iu  some  praise  of  you,  and  there'll  be  room 
for  more  in  later  additions.'  But  subaervienc©  wu» 
literature's  only  chance.  If  Aretino,  later,  seems  to  havi 
won  independence,  be  has  bad  to  crawl  for  it  & 
*  Better  for  me  to  be  supported  by  the  Duke  (saj's  Ariost 
than  go  round  to  this  and  that  poor  rascal  for  bread  liki 
a  beggar.'t  The  frank  expressions  of  the  Satires,  though 
not  published  till  1534,  emphasise  the  conventional  nature 
of  h'teraiy  flattery  j  and  the  eulogist  does  not  hesitate  to 
place  poetic  eulogies  in  liis  limbo  of  the  moon,  lookmg 
like  *  cracked  grasehoppers.J 

We  rather  share  Symonds"  regret  thftt,  being  conipelled 
to  accept  dependence,  he  could  not  maintain  more  cou&i 
tontly  the  good-humour  shown  in  his  external  bearin 
The  cardinals  appreciation  of  the  *  Purioso '  may  ha 
fallen  somewhat  short,  but  he  paid  the  printer's  bill  an 
left  the  proceeds  to  the  poet.  Alfonso  may  have  had  th 
maunerg  of  a  bear  and  the  cruelty  of  a  wolf,  but 
Ariosto  he  was  a  sympathetic  and  indulgent  maste: 
One  would  rather  have  heard  less  about  his  hardships 
and  slavery.  There  is  something  in  the  relation  of  patron 
and  chent  which  seems  to  corrupt  the  fairness  of  literary 
men,  as  though  the  receipt  or  expectation  of  a  ben^tit 
made  them  ipso  facto  kinsmen  of  Mr  Sludge.  What  a 
poverty  is  this,  thut  a  man  must  press  his  host  and 
question  his  gift,  lest  it  seem  to  depreciate  his  merit! 
Certainly  there  is  less  of  this  to-day,  when  the  author 
Hceka  his  living,  not  from  a  patron,  but  from  a  wide 
public  that  has  made  him  no  promises.  There  is 
singular  parallel  in  some  rospccta,  both  of  Hfo  and  work; 
between  Ai^iosto  and  a  man  of  far  less  note  in  England, 
John  Lyly.  Like  Ariosto,  Lyiy  fell  out  of  favour  with 
his  first  master  and  became  more  directly  attached  to  th 
Court;  like  Ariosto,  he  took  charge  of  dramatic  onte; 
tainments  and  produced  a  striking  body  of  comic  work' 
on  the  threshold  of  the  secular  drama;  like  Ariosto,  ho 
felt  himself  inadequately  rewarded,  and  filled  the  cars  of 


■  Capelll,  Lfett.  clxxvll^  Januai?  lo,  1533;  and  compare  X^ett. 
t  Sat.  Iv,  26-27.  J  '  Ort.  Fur/  xxiU.  77. 
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pnnco  and  coux-  tiara  with  '. 
c&stj  con  ive  feel  thai 

A  sense  of  hnmo^ 
hliad  and  f  ooli^  ieogibs  i 
Hko  relation  to  Altai 
t  bo  Ute  Prof.  BladJB  oMd  to  • 
reactioii   from    depreflM^p 
fostered   iti   him   by  Inb  ovcly 
Kieeolo,  was  a  tniihmrj : 
of  Besgio  by  an  iitNiMxrf  to ; 
riraU  but  lost  bis  imwtMr  bf  m '. 
Conitidcnng  the  agre.  m  Aorid 
in  his  favour  that  his  wifa  mnA  tea  < 
him.    Ariosto  tells  as,  what  is  <  Hi<iilj> 
he  was  aXwsys  earofnl  to  obej  his  faxiher;* 
flcenea  odtwoen  ttuBd 
bg  son  are  amoiy  the  beat 
but  the  strictness  and  cootstrmhxt  which  eertmlj  < 
while  it  developed  the  poai'a  aoaae  of  haBSOor,  wm,y  i 
formed  in  bitn  a  habit  of  eoo^WnDea,  aa  air  4if  i 
civility,  which  saved  him  infinite  tronfaie  witk  Cfae  fartztal 
princes  of  the   house  of  Este.  the  ir^arihif   J^os,  «ad 
the  world  in  general    His  eoBtiast  baraa  with  his  i 
soeceseor  is  very  striking.    Whero  Tjuso  is  alwiTS  i 
logon  bis  place  as  poet,  claiming eqnalicy  with  tfaeh||elMit, 
and  resenting  real  or  imaginary  sli^ta,  Ariosto  moras 
vith  easy  suppleness  through  a  dlfieait  worid,  fit  ior 
office,  fit  for  embassiest  the  eoofidant  of  his  soteiciga, « 
b\*ourite  i\'Lth  all ;  able  to  suppress  all  bat  an  angry  Qjuh 
if  the  cardinal  sneered,  able  for  the  noD<^e  to  pat  aside 
bis  comfort  and  oseimie  with  energy  an  arduous  function. 
To  Ariosto,  as  to  Chaucer,  whom   in  character  and 
position  he  even  mare  nearly  resembles,  hmnoor,  wantinir 
to  Taaao  and  Daote,  has  taught  humility,  a  aeooe  of  the 
omtEast  between  the  mannikin  self  and  the  sarroundiUjt; 
TBstoess,  a  discretion  which  knows  that  no  merely  «elf- 
conferred  brevet  of  intellect  can  pass  current,  and  neither 
muddens   itself  by   egoistic   broodings   nor   damages  its 
el^ms  by  too  arrogant  assertion  of  them.     We  have  no 
inteution  of  dethroning  genius  in  favour  of  the  common 
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sclf-protectivo  cleverness ;  there  are  natures  to  whom 
adjustment  to  tbeir  surroundings  is  indeed  impossible,  in 
whom  the  loaat  concession  would  be  a  treachery  to  tbeir 
highest  instinct.  We  bow  in  reverence  before  splriU 
whose  sah'ation  of  others  forbids  tlieir  own;  we  faintly 
trust  in  a  care  and  coniponsjition  somewhere  for  those 
others  who,  drunk  with  some  glorious  faculty,  will  n&t 
or  cannot  cure  for  themselves.  But  rurely  run  t'X'tn 
genitifi  invaliditto  the  test  of  life.  Too  often  the  tragedy 
arises,  not  from  inherent  impossibLlities,  but  from  error 
in  the  estimate,  if  not  of  tho  self,  yet  of  the  self  s  import- 
ance to  the  scheme  of  things,  *  II  est  aussi  bounete  (say^ 
La  Kochefoucauld)  d'etre  glorieux  avec  soi-meme,  qu*il 
eat  ridicule  do  letre  avec  les  autres/  Genius  is  here, 
perhaps,  not  to  shine,  but  to  suiTor ;  here,  at  any  rat*, 
to  do  its  work  and  keep  silence  as  to  its  worth.  For  thi* 
world  is  emphatically  not  an  infitlUble  machine  for  puttiuif 
the  best  men  into  the  best  places.  It  seems  so  only  to 
the  more  vain  and  stupid  of  thoae  who  win  them,  or  to 
the  more  shallow  and  vulgar  among  the  disciples  of  Dr 
Smiles.  Considering  the  eternal  difiiculty  experienced  in 
finding  your  really  capable  and  honest  ruler,  teacher,  or 
what  not,  it  seems  probable  that  his  discovery,  liowever 
desirable  in  Imman  eyes,  has  seldom  formed  part  of  the 
divine  intention.  But  the  world  is  a  place  where  men  of 
high,  or  even  of  very  moderate  ability,  if  they  will  but 
exhibit  the  average  virtues  of  honesty,  industry,  and  seU- 
restraint  with  a  little  more  than  the  average  persistem;?, 
may,  &nd  constantly  do — though  no  pledge  oan  ever  be 
given — secure  some  moderately  successful  and  happy  lot. 
Ariosto  secured  such ;  Tasso  did  not ;  and  the  fault,  wt' 
fear,  was  mainly  Tasso's.  M 

Tho  poet,  we  have  said,  was  bom  at  Keggio.  Save  fur 
his  brief  visits  to  Rome  or  Florence,  and  his  sojoiirn 
amid  the  '  aspre^za  Di  questi  sassi  e  questa  gonte  inculto ' 
(■of  Garfaguana,  his  life  was  lived  wholly  on  tho  levels  of 
the  gi'eat  Lombard  plain  ;  and  those  who  affect  to  trace 
in  a  poet's  work  and  character  the  influence  of  surround- 
ing scenery,  would  no  doubt  point  to  the  circumstauco 
ns  contributing  ta  his  even  temper  and  preventing  his 
poetry  from  attaining  the  most  commanding  height?. 
But  since  Shakespeare,  reared  amid  tho  tamo  and  pret^ 
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Mercian  landscape, 
wiser  not  to  preas  an 
youth  of  nations  or  ci 
stage  of  civilisation.  wfacM  tmA  1m 
modified  b^  travel,  actoaL,  or  m  the  fi 
the  place  of  Ariosto's  fantfa  aad  yiM 
another  sense.  Kativo  o^  9md  al 
K  resident  in,  the  wide  TaDej  of  tfae  T>(k 

^    i'n*o 


'Qnoque] 
Rridanufi,] 
Uespertamqitte  I 

lie  repredentfl  that 

interwoven  with  strands  of  Bon 

the  triple  chord  of  the  ItaBaa  f^iii^  ^aJ  Ini^  ita  x 

though  undefined  atccwiop  of  rigor  amA  i»iieti  to  i 

Italian  tongue. 

The  ancient  rivalry  beCweea  Bobob  and 
invader  had  long  ^^ince  <Bed  awi^;  bat  tbe 
had  been  effectual  in  preventing  tibat  pui  Iim  t  ^mStim  of 
language  which  is  the  doeest  bond  of  vbbob.  At  t^ 
beginning  of  the  trecento^  wbten  the  hnnf  of  Kite  ImiA 
already  been  masters  in  Ferrara  for  a  eeBtazx*  DlBBtcv 
following  Lucan's  glance  down  the  diiiding  ri^v  of  tfce 
Apennine»  had  connted  at  leaat  fomteen  wcfl-nttrbd 
dlalecte  extant  in  Italy,  and  ^ooadertA  tliat,  if  all  tbcEr 
recognisable  subdivisions  were  enomacsted,  the 
might  well  amount  to  upwards  of  a  tfimwanA. 
th^  dialects  through  his  sieve  in  fiearefa  of  ocie  fit  Cor 
aeceptancc  as  the  common  tongne,  he  rejected  tbeai  afl, 
one  after  another,  on  fp^unda  of  special  ba>%srivnii»  of 
consonantal  roughnei%4,  or  of  intolerable  accentaataoo, 
or  because  the  most  cuUivnted  representatives  of  tmeh 
dddined  in  their  compositions  to  employ  them,  Dante. 
in  fact,  appealed  from  popular  epe<?ch  ever>*where  to  a 
common  literary  usage  slowly  growing  up  throngfaoot 
the  peninsula  and  differing  from  all  the  dialect* ;  bot 
it  is  remarkable  that,  while  rejecting  as  sheer  foDy  the 
Tuscan  claim  of  pre-eminence,  be  displays  a  distinct 
indulgence  to  the  inhabitants  of  Bologna  because  they 
have  Bhown  a  willingness  to  borrow  from  their  neighbours. 
The  passa^  is  worth  tran^^hitiug  for  its  connexion  with 


our  subject. 
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*  VTe  say,  tlicu,  that  jiorhaps  those  are  not  far  wi'oug  w 
claim  a  better  speech  for  the  Bolognesef  inasmuch  as  t)ie; 
eke  out  their  own  dialect  with  something  from  their  neigh- 
bom^  of  Imola,  Ferrara,  and  Modeufl.  .  .  .  From  tlio  men  of 
Iiuolu  they  acicept  sinoothnesg  aud  Hoftuess,  while  they  get 
from  the  Ferrareae  and  ilodenese  a  certain  kjud  of  harshness 
{garrulitatem)  peculiar  to  the  men  of  Lombardy.  We  beliere 
thia  qimlity  has  stayed  with  the  natives  since  their  admix- 
ture with  the  Lombard  Invaders ;  and  it  is  the  reason  why 
we  fiud  wo  one  of  Fcrrara,  Modena,  or  Reggio  to  have  com- 
posed poetiy.  For,  habituated  to  their  own  harsh  speech, 
they  cannot  approach  the  courtly  dialect  [i,e,  the  general 
literary  speech,  or  "  illustre  vulgar© "]  without  a  certain 
raughueas  {acerbitate)i  of  which  a  still  better  instance  is 
afforded  by  the  men  of  Parma,  who  say  nio7ito  for  ntolto. 
Since»  then^  the  Bolognose  Ijorrow  from  their  neighbours,  it^ 
seeiuH  reasonable  that  tlietr  speech,  by  a  blending  of  oppoei 
as  we  have  said,  .should  attain  a  harmony  and  sweetu 
deserving  praise.'  * 

Butj  though  they  are  thus  to  be  preferred  to  all  tin 
dialects  of  Italy,  they  are  after  all  rejected  on  tlie  ground 
that  their  poets^  well  able  to  distinguish,  to  wit,  Guido 
Gumicelli,  Guide  Ghislleri,  Fahnuzo,  and  Onesto,  have 
shunned  the  local  Bolognese  and  adopted  the  literary 
speech,  the  *illustre  vulgurc/  It  has  been  urged  that 
Dante,  while  professing  impartiality,  did  in  reality  make 
the  UTig^ta  Toscayia  the  basis  of  his  '  illustre  vulgare*; 
and  we  need  not  doubt  the  fact,  whether  he  VFeve 
conscious  of  it  or  not  Spite  of  his  wide  and  philosophic 
view  of  the  Italian  speech  that  was  to  be,  spite  of  his 
scornful  repudiation  of  Tuscan  (which  Machiavelli  at- 
tributes f  toidndictive  feelings  caused  by  his  baniiihment)« 
spito  of  his  intentional  introduction  of  Lombard  terms 
iind  sometimes  of  Lombard  forms,  ho  remains  a  Tuscan 
writer.  Tlio  predominance  of  that  element  in  the 
ultimate  language  of  Italy  was  in  any  case  assured  by 
such  a  succession  as  that  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and 
Boccaccio  ;  though  the  studies  and  the  travels  of  the  tw 
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t  "DUUogo  Intortio  alia  Lingua,'     Machiavelli's  authorBhlp  has  been, 
questioned,  but  in  accepted  by  Pixjf.  Villarl,     Ills  atLrlbutloii  of  uufttlrnpi 
seciDS  conlradlctefl   by  the  language  of   'Dc  Vulg.  Eloq.'  i,  vi,  in  %vhl' 
local  atfectloa  is  pl&ialy  appareut. 
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It  shall  be  his  study  to  give  it  polii^h.  Making  this  cfTor 
he  proved  anew  what  8annazaro  had  proved  before 
that  it  was  possible  to  gain  the  ear  of  Italy,  though  not  a 
Tuscan,  His  work  is  the  more  careful,  more  often  subject 
to  the  file,  precisely  because  lie  had  not  that  advantage, 
and  was  not  blinded  by  local  pride*  He  is  no  heretic,  hq_ 
iconoclast  of  shrines  already  reared.  Ho  looks  to  Florenfl 
and  hor  writers  tis  the  true  centre  and  model ;  be 
conscious  of  provincialism;  he  tries  to  correct  birosolf, 
is  a  life'long  anxiety  and  a  main  motive  for  his  constaH 
revision  of  the  '  Furioao '  —  that  artist-labour  whi« 
enabled  hira  so  entirely  to  supersede  Boiardos  mc 
original  but  rugged  poem.  In  his  plays^  produc 
primarily  for  home  coUBumption^  he  follows  his  natil 
idiom  more  freely.  Machiavelli  said  that  '  I  SuppoaH 
suffered  from  hU  imperfect  comjnand  of  Tuscan ;  b| 
many  forms  and  expressions  were  expunged  in  the  lat 
version  of  *La  Casaaria'  1529;*  and  so  late  as  March  1| 
1532,  in  sending  his  four  comedies  to  Mantua^  he  coil 
fesses,  *  I  am  inwardly  consciou3  of  errors  as  regaixis 

language,'! 

But  he  does  not  abjure  bis  independence  ;  and  tliis 
tlio  real  bearing  of  the  passage  in  the  Orst  prologue 
*II   Negromante/      His   (intended)   Roman  audience, 
says,  may   remark   some  modification  of    the    Ferrare 
idiom  they  heard  in  the  *  Suppositi '  the  preceding  ye 
(1519);   in   truth,  Cremona  (the  scene  of   the  new  plaj 
fancifuUy  identified  with  the  author  himself)  has  picke 
up    on   her   journey   to   Rome    words    that   plcfised   hi 
at  Bologna  University,   and   perhaps  a  little  of   Tuscii 
elegance  at  Florence  and  Siena;  but  the  time  was 
short  to  efface  entirely  her  Lombard  accent.     In  renliti 
he  does  not  wish  to  efface  it*     He  is  pleading  in  effect  fc 
liberty  of  choice^  and  the  recognition  as  good  Italian 
wordrt   ami  phrases  which   may  seem   impermissible 
purists.     He  is  a  Lombard  and  knows  it*     A  man  cann< 
wholly  divest  himself  of  what  he  has  imbibed  with 
mother  s  milk  and  his  nurse's  prattle ;  and  for  bis  part 
would  not  if  he  could.     In  a  land  where  spoken  languag 
19  still  BO  various,  let  it  be  allowed  him,  while  modellii 
himself   on  great  preceding  writers,  to   select  from  tl 
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of  the  scHooli?,  from  Jocnl  idio^  ai 

lirafiM  atid  modes  wfaieli  he  ^Vi^m*  won 

rsd  able  to  add  variety  and  Tigoor  Co  tfa 

Italiau   tongne   "ivbloh    be,  like   DwiCe  ^ 

nholars  of  Home,  is  desiroix^  to  form.* 

Tbo  attitude  ^^as  the  more  jostzfiaUB 
[fysteniatisiiig  the  langtia^  had  not  jet  hi 
luUempt  at  »  granuuan  Fortmuo's  'Bm^ 
joiilj  appeared  (at  Atii^na)  m   loltt,  ^M  «■■ 
by  Iibarmo*8  '  Yol|,^art  Klegaaxia '  (Vtmrn^  KC^ 
more  itnportAnt  *  he  Prose '  of  Bmbo  m  VIB^ 
ariea  carae  later  stall.     LuciUo 
words  (1535)  is  the  first ;  t  to  the  saaaBi.<ka'Ta 
ili  cinque   mila  Vocaboli  Toechi 
Boccaccio  e  Daute^'  issued  hy  Fahricao 
1536,  vre   already  see  AruMta 
edition  of  the  *  Vocabolario  de 
1612.    It  has  again  and  again 
and  additions  made  in  reprinta 
break  doi%TL  its    excluszTencfld.      In  1S3  <hi 
in  Fezzana's  *  Osser\'azioDi '  irei«  diAva  afa 
from  the  *  i'\)rio8o " ;  |    and  when  (IStl-^W^ 
appearance  of   a  more  tndy  ■"t^^*ff** 
the  iiames  of  TommAiieo   and  Tmnni 
to  remember   tlmt  Ariosto's 
ItoHan  hearts  before  any 
plied  an  early  focus  uf  resistaaea  u» 
deacy,  ultituately  defeated  by  the 
dialeeta  in  H%'iog  epeech  and  tbe 
b  many  quarters  besides ' 
was  CastigLiond's  *  CortegiatMy,*  1S2S. 


*  His  Value  Ui  tliL*  direction  is 
*Si«gi,'  1,    SOO:    *Oltre   le  dUkwl 
itallaal,  |Aria«to]  noa  isdegn^vi 
pOMla,  OKvra  oso  de'  latTnJwI  e  dc^ 
porff—uu  le  sac  idee.     Pinp  ^4mI 
•WmeeU  dl  vuia  oaion ;  ogOics  to 
4of » tnoBiifio  iDffctia^  e  le  food*  Is  «■ 
taapn,  Tigon»«  e  oorrett*,' 

t  fbikboKbl,  ToU  tU,  pC  t  dk.  V.  I 

S  IK  wc  xxJCviL 

H  Second  ed.  1^23  a  tvL),  UIi4,  1091  (B 

I  Vlnoenio  Virftldi,  '  Le  C<ntror««kte 
kllSH-^^K  nil.  n.  p.  4:^1. 
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some  defiance  the  standard  of  Lombard  independei 
urging  that  many  of  Boccaccio*s  words  wero  then  alrcad 
obsolete,  that  literary  speech  should  be  living  speech, 
should  accept  '  gorgeous  and  fine  woordes  out  of  evez 
part  of  Italy '  as  well  as  expressions  from  foreign  soui 
to  bo  tested  by  time.* 

Of  the  precise  amount  of  Lombardism  which  Ariost 
introduced  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak  with  certalnt 
Dante,  too,  had  lombardised ;  and  the  actual  facts  w« 
largely  lost  in  antiquity  ere  the  long  dispute   betwe* 
Delia  Cruscans  and  Anti-Cruscans  began.    But  additioi 
made  in  an  age  of  printing  would  bo  more  lasting  tha 
those  of  one  when  speech  owned  only  the  le^s  strliigeii 
check  of  manuscript.     About  a  century  after  Ariosto*! 
deathf  his  sharpest  critic,  Benedetto  Fioretti,  having  pr 
viougly  denounced  his  low  and  poor  metaphors*  produce 
a   long   catalogue   of   over  a   thousand   of   his  offence 
against  language;!  but  the  moderns  have  not   ratified 
the  indictment.     There  must  always  be  something  art 
trary  about   such  discussion;    and    authority,   howev« 
learned  in  the  tongues,  strives  vainly  against  the  ear  nr 
taste  of  the  skilled,  the  careful,  the  richly-endowed  poe 
Prof.  Hajna  congratulates  his  countrj*nien  on  the  apjieur- 
ance  of  Ariosto's  romance  beforo   the  critics  had  nit 
Aristotle's  rules  the  touchstone  foi-  such  compositions 
Equally  may  we  congratulate  thorn  on  its  appearand 
before  fixity  had  been  given  to  the  language ;    and 
note  the  moment  when,  from  the  chair  of  St  Peter, 
Medicean  pope  bends  to  kisa  on  both  cheeks  the  Loml 
poet,  as  the  apt  symbol  and  herald  of  an  Italy  alreatj 
one  in  social  and  artistic  spirit,  and  soon  to  bo  united 
speech,  if  still  far  from  unity  of  govermnenL 


Any  adequate  discussion  of  Ariosto's  great  poem 
here  impossible.  AVhatever  its  popularity  with  Eliza- 
Iwthan  readers,  we  believe  it  to  be  little  read  by  modern 
Knglishmen.      Its    enormous    length,   and    its    intimat 


•  See  Hobj  "s  version  In  '  Tudor  TranslatlonSf*  Pret  Epbt*  p,  18,  Book  j 
pp.  04,  7U    BundcUo'B  attitude  (1S54>,  though  more  apolofEetic,  was 

t  '  Voct  e  frnni  barbari?  notato  neir  AriostO)'  In  'Proginnoami  poetic 
vo].  V,  PrQg.  '31  (Firqu^c,  16^9) ;  aud  lor  the  lBetapl10^^,  voi.  lii»  Ppog. 
and  ia7,  I  ■  he  Fonti,"  p.  M. 
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ructiti^&  Dadcoal* 

poblidhed  in  FefarvarT-  l^Sl, 

LTod  the  year  before ; 

SO,  ootnnieatuig  on 

Faerie   Qaeeiie,*  the  ie(aiu  of 

oded,  holds  that  Spenser's  *Xi 

IT  Artosto  '  than  that  the  £lai«h 

ido  Furioso*  which,  notwfthstaiMfias,  70a  wil 

e  to  emulate,  and   hope  to  ouergo,  as  yon  flatly 

esed  your  self  in  one  of  your  la^t  Lettera.'^    OhH- 

%  as  Mr  Courthope  points  out,§  the  '  Furioso* 

K>eni  that  governed  SpenserV  early  conceptions  of  his 

work.   Thomas  Warton  included  iu  his  ^Observations 


3.  sli ',  'Ger.'  xr,  ^9  aqq.,  xvi,  14,  13.    Hie  bleeding  tree  of  t.  U,  30. 31. 
n  LU  ^ommg  words,  a  closer  resemblance   lo  Astolfo  ti3  the  myrtle 
'/  Tl,  27,  28»  than  to  CloHnda  tn  the  bteedloK  cypress  of  ^G«r/  xlii, 
.    Both  AjriObto  and  Twsi^  were  indebted  to  Daute,  'tnf.'  xifl.  3I-4.\. 
k  tnmaUUon  of  the  iix^l  live  cantos  of  tim  'Genuialeiiime,'  by  liCeUatd 
U  ftppe&red,  however.  En  lo04. 
'Three  Proper  and  wittfe  fjiailliar  Letters," 
'  UI»U  o£  Eng.  Poetry,'  vol.  IE,  ch.  », 
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on  the  Faerio  Qucene '  a  chapter  on  his  imitationa  from 
Ariosto  [  and  Mr  Neil  Dodg-e  has  very  much  enlarged  t^ 
number.  Most  of  his  parallels  survive  out  scrutiny! 
we  will  indicate  only  some  general  points  of  connexion 
or  contrast. 

A  remark  of  Arioato^  recorded  by  Pigna,  that 
regarded  the  '  Cinque  Canti '  as  a  framework  into  wt 
he  meant  to  *  weave  battles,  Journeys,  and  such  HI 
matters,  that  might  give  coherence,'  reveals  his  met 
as  episodical,  fragmentary,  elaborating  parts  and  welc 
them  later  into  a  whole.  In  1512  ho  wrote  to  Got 
that  the  'innumerable  in»ertions,  erasures,  and  tra  _ 
positions*  in  the  *  Furioso  made  the  manuscript  illegible 
to  any  but  himself.*  The  patchwork  effect  remain* 
in  the  finished  work.  'I  need  different  threads  for 
diflfei'ent  webs  (he  says),  which  I  moan  to  weave  all 
together/ 1  He  keeps  his  promise,  though  the  unJon^ 
plainly  artificial,  not  organic.  The  haphazard  condt 
the  opening  cantos  disappears  as  the  poem  pre 
Truant  champions  are  brought  back  within  the  eir 
of  the  central  struggle  between  Cliarleinagne  and 
Saracen  king ;  and  even  the  warriors  of  Damascus 
Bwept  at  last  into  the  same  all-embracing  net.  The  lo^ 
of  Iluggiero  and  Bradaraante,  which  may  claim  oqi 
importance,  are  duly  interwoven  with  the  war; 
the  innumerable  subordinate  ijubjects  group  themselves 
naturally  enough  I'ound  the  central  theme.  Spite  of  the 
frequent  transitions,  a  few  errors, J  an  occasional  neglect 
of  place  and  time  natural  to  one  with  a  stud  of  Hippo- 
griffs  and  Rabicans,  the  reader's  interest  never  flags.  It 
is  a  magnificejit  testimony  to  Ariosto's  art  and  power  of 
controlling  an  immense  material  that,  in  u  poem  cc 
siderably  longer  than  SponHer'H,§  borodoni  i*  unteit 
perhaps  in  eulogies  or  the  ever-recurring  personal  cc 
bats.  Sucli  a  power  of  succinct  and  vivid  narrative 
never  probably  been  shown  by  any  poet;  Tasso*  with 


•  Cnpelll,  T^tt.  L  t  '  OrU  Fur/  i[.  30. 

I  In  xxiTit  70,  he  inadvertently  makes  Bmdama.utQ  betray  her  bae  I 
using  A  feminine  'moasa*;  in  xiiviil,  21t  he  represents  Sansonetto  : 
present  nt  Aries,  forgetting  that  he  la  then  llodomonto's  pHaonei'  in 

I  Apart  from  the  Argumunts.  which  nre  not  the  poet's,  the  *  Furio 
contalnn  S3, 730  iLne^,  a.^  aguini^t  the  'M,6'.i^  Vmes  aC  tlic  *  Faerie  Qu« 
without  its  Aj-gumcnts, 
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the  ndvunta^e  of  hi^  example,  comes  far  Bhort  of  it.  Uo^ 
too,  is  perpetually  interesting,  almost  always  loftier  in 
tone,  and  of  a  richer  poetic  beauty ;  but  he  does  not 
pcx>duce  the  same  impresBion  of  wealth  and  fertility.  The 
canvas  of  AHosto  is  more  crowded,  more  splendid  ;  form 
and  concluct  apart-,  his  poem  seems  even  the  more  epic  In 
its  superior  impression  of  the  width  and  inexhaustible 
variety  of  life. 

While  vre  should  judj^e  Tasso's  epic  to  have  contributed 
most  to  SpenserV  moral  scheme,  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
iMrtoal  Htuff  of  his  poem  he  is  much   nearer  the  purely 
romantic  method  of  Ariosto.     His  splendid  phantasma- 
goria  of  forests,  castles,  caves,  with  their  mixed  popula- 
tion of  knights,  ladies,  giants,  dragons,  churls,  enchanters, 
his  whole  pageantry  of  knight-errantry,  is  that  of  Ariosto, 
iwt  of  Malory,  Tasso^  or  another.      But  Spenser  is  far 
behind  Ariosto  in  the  power  of  unity  and  management. 
He  <^nnot  maintain  the  elaborate  allegorj^  announced  to 
KaJeigh  and  observed  with  tolerable  fidelity  in  the  first 
two  books ;  and  the  poem  as  it  stands  possesses  no  proper 
I  centra     Gloriaoa  ne\*er  appear'^ ;  Arthur's  appearance  in 
rmeh  book,  the  sole  real  link  between  them,  is  purchased 
lai  the  oost  of  logic ;  and^  whatever  compensations  and 
|r*etifi(ratiousi  may  have  been  in  store  for  us.  they  were 
fnever  reached.     Spenser,  in  fact,  has  undertaken  a  task 
be  is  not  strong  enough  to  perfonu^  in  the  execution  of 
t  which  he  becomes  more  episodic  and  de&ultory  than  his 
I  master. 

For  the  rest,  Spenser's  discipleship  is  apparent  in  many 
potDt«.     From  Ariobto  he  borrows  that  ^'ein  of  prophecy 
by  which  historical  or  contemporary  events  are  inter- 
I  woven  with   the  remote  and  mythical.     From  him  he 
takes  the  element  of  magic.     Atlante  s  shield,  Astolfo  s 
hem,  reappear  as  Arthur  s ;  Bradamaute's  potent  lance  is 
transferred  to  Britomart.    Archimago  is  Angelica's  friar  ; 
the  magic  fountain  of  rv%  iii,  45  is  that  of  Rinaldo;  Duessa 
revealed  as  a  hag  is  Arioato'a  Alcina  rather  than  Tassos 
lovely  witch  Armida,  whose  beauty  is  spared  to  vanquish 
the  hero  a  second  time.    Even  for  allegory  Spenser  might 
find  more  concrete  and  obvious  example  in  Ariosto  than  in 
taoso.    Apart  from  Ariosto's  Discord  and  Silence/  hardly 


•  lir,  76  07;  cf.  kitI,  122; 
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bettorod  by  tho  figures  which  druw  Lucif  ems  car,  we  have 
the  (HHicult  journey  from  Alcina  to  Logistilla;  Rinaldo'« 
delivery  from  his  twining,  choking  passion  by  DiBdf 
the  monster  Avarice  discomfited  by  modem  potentat 
(tho  moat  lying  eulogy  in  the  poem);  certain  things: 
the  Moon,  like  the  swans  (poets),  preservers  of  fama 
and  the  voices  and  phantoms  of  Atlantes  castle,  virY. 
take  the  sound  and  shape  most  desired  by  each  knight 

From   Boiardo   and  Bello^   his   two   Forrarese   pr 
eossors,  Arioato  had  borrowed  the  idea  of  interweai 
Boccaceian  vovelle  with    the   romantic  epic ;    tho   ck 
instances  being   the   story  of   Ariodanto   and    Ginen 
that  of  Gabrina,  that  of  Bicciardetto,  Bradarnante, 
Ftordispina,  which  must  surely  have  been  familiar, 
the  former,  to  the  creator  of  Sebastian^  Viola,  and  Olivia^ 
the  famous  Host's  tale  of  Astolfo  and  Giocondo,  orij 
(perhaps)  in  the  '  Tbouaand-and-one  Nights '  and  destit 
to  a  wider  than  its  always  assured  reclame  by  La  Fc 
taine's  version  in  the  *Contes'  and  Boilenu's  discussi 
thereof;  and  the  two  told  to  Rinaldo,*"  that  of  the  cue 
old's  cup  and  that  of  the  fairy  Manto  and  the  wondr« 
dog,  both  also  transferred   to   La  Fontaine's  coUectiC 
Of  these^  Spenser  borrows  Ariodante  and  Ginevra,  wbJ 
he  even  ventures  briefly  to  adapt  the  Hosts  in  that 
the  Squire  of  Dames,  which  moves  Satyrane  to  laughjj 
in  the  third  book.     Fui'ther,  some  of  hiis  chief  eharact 
are  directly  borrowed,  as  Mr  Dodge  points  out*    Britor 
in  point  after  point  is  Bradarnante  ;  Arthegatl,  with  mi 
less  fidelity  and  fulness,  is  Ruggiero;  Braggadochioj 
Martano,  especially  in  the  shameful  incident  of  the  cot 
claiming  by  imposture  the  prize  of  tho  victor :  and 
braggart   ts  smiled  upon  by   beauty   in   tho    peraon 
Florimol,  as  is  tho  boasting  Mandriciirdo  by  Doraltc 


t  ixvt,  ao-sa. 


iiii,  40-e4.  t  ajtvt,  ao-sa.  ;  .tj«T. 

§  x[),  20;  xilE,  50. 
1  Cf.  '  Orl.  Fur."  xx%%  fi7 : 

'  Fa,  Did  (dta^c  clla),  sc  son  sognl  quest), 
Cb'  io  dorma  fiempre,  o  mwi  piik  non  ml  dcstl,' 
with  Sebastian  in  ■  Twelfth  Night/  iv,  1,  07 : 

'  n  It  be  thus  to  dream,  BtUl  let  mc  alcep.' 
•*  Both  in  c.  xliij. 

tt  iivil,    104  aqq.    The  noble  stftnxa.  however  <n,   lii^  41), 
Brltomart  inculcates  on  Braggadochlo  the  eternal  connexion  of  tr 
with  effort,  mutit  seek  an  origitiiU,  it  at  nil,  Iti  Tabsd,  3tvit,  61 : 
non  9otto  r  Dinbra  In  pEaggltt  moUe,'  etc. 
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plftC6   had    s&i.  •^**-'  **-'^'7'  *:    "^jt:-  ■•*    n    — ^—    ".:?r:£^-> 
penona^ef.  er^soiss.   Sfci  ii^-ir**    \  a.'*   r=rr  :--.'-?!    z-.  .- 
the  ArthTiriA=:    tt-o^     7m.-  -  :    :     J--::'-:.:        ..:..    -ir-i:.-?- 
there   gather^^i    iz.    i-'/ic-rriiic.    :c    -^-    •■:::_.       -     --   —.,>- 
oripnally  of  p"ir*-.T  iTi—r.   ■^-•>  —  -^       t:  -iinix-r:.-    in"*  j-^. - 
We  have  bnt  to  ren=^— ":»rr'  -Jiii  fim-^  it  -.li*  ::i:-si*:x— ^jii- 
in  England  to  see  hc^  i=tf-rrih.:ur  T-Li  -*-^   i^t-.-.ij:  ii::»irr- 
cation.     A  viraciou.-  T^^'i^-i-T  -..»>-  —  -^^*::ij*  *^-*r.  r.  -^. 
north,  was  toriered  tj  :>-r  r-j '  1  -  .^  ^^    :pz^^-i.-.i.   -ir:- - 
skies,  where  it  seemec  ?iz^zl  -:-:-.-:-:.-       "-   -_i.x  '— '. 


•  A  tin^e  of  comedj  l*  r^r^.r  ;^r:-^;,:_:...    .  ^     -,.,  -^^^i.-    ?;.^-.-    ,. 
Uiedaul  dragon  in  I.  lii.  fr-::  :  li*  >;';_-*   :if  flLEdi'    —^1    r^— «"     " 
rtrile  for  Florimel  berweta  S-itTni*,   >.  ''•■i-i —    t— -   ,    T-^-    -L-,.~^'' 
liv,  T,  22-24P,  susgested   bj  Ar-:-^-.o,   4*r.e?    .'    Tz,i^\^      '.J    --■' 
tt^i:  and  perhaps  some  of  Ta:u±'  »ci:*T.— t^i*  ^  aiik  t      "u  :;t   ^^^r,. 
■«at  as  a  peraoniflcation  of  gnrpo-rrrtr  ■ :!.  t.  j  "    ifti^er:  v  -  7 

muttpted  Milton  to  the  saddening  pleasaairiwrfii  ~     ~ 

t  See  Riuna,  'Le  Fonti,'  pp.  14*0-^""  1.  i-..^ 

h-.pp.  14-16,  210-214.  "•*»-> . 
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circle  of  the  'lufemo*  (canto  vii,  121)  are  gloamy  @o| 
iminertjcd  in  clin^iug  mud  and  foul  wat«r>  from  vfht 
gurgles  the  HH.d  chant : 

*  Ti'lsti  fummo 
Noir  aer  dolce  che  dal  Sol  a"  allegi'a, 
Portaudo  deutro  aceidioso  fummo  : 
Or  ci  attristiam  nella  belletta  negra/ 

Oiiiety  was  as  natural  t^  tho  Italian  peasant  of  the  (re 
n^  to  his  successor  in  Goldsniith's  poem ;  his  was  the  i 
cheerful  acceptance  of  poverty  which, 

'wondering  man  could  want  the  larger  pile, 
Exults,  and  owns  his  cottaj^e  Tvith  a  smile ' ; 

the  same  childish  delight  in  shows  which  had  develoj 
the  ritual  of  the  Church — 

'The  pasteboard  triumph  and  tlie  cavalcnde, 
Processioua  formed  for  piety  aud  love, 
A  mistress  or  a  saint  iu  every  grove.' 

Such  gaiety  did  not  preclude,  it  was  rather  a  cor 
of,   the   consciousness   of  deep   and   dangerous  passic 
better  unawakeued  ;  a  sense  that  that  way  madness 
under  the  tuition  of  which,  *  where  some  stretch-moutfc 
rascal  would  as  it  were  mean  mischief,*  the  Italian  *  pt 
him  off»  slights  him,  with  *'  Wlioop,  do  me  no  harrn^ 
man."'     Add  to   this   original  fund  of  good  spirits 
liherating  effect  of  the  classical  Renaissance,  the  dia 
pearance  of   strong  religious  motive  before  the  gro\ 
of  scepticism,  and  the  constant  spectacle  of  wicked 
worldly  popes ;  add,  further,  the  uncertainties  of  life  in 
Italy  of  the  qiutttrocento^  an  insecurity  intensified  af 
HO-t  by  perpetual  intestine  war  and  the  thi'eat  of  foreij 
invasion,  and  we    shall  not  wonder  if  the  Italian  tali 
refuge    from    his    doubts  and  distresses    in    a    temi 
resolutely  gay,   a  pagan   recklessness    which    eata 
drinks  because  it  dies  upon  the  morrow.     The  univer 
supremacy  of  force  and   fraud   must   needs   parch 
springs  of  deep  and  tender  feeling,  must  needs  emphc 
the  humorous  and  satirical  view  of  life.     We  get  a 
outburst  of  comic  work,  while  the  attempts  in 
are  comparatively  few  and  poor. 

The  loss  of  depth*  the  emotional  instability  that 
not  long  maintain  itself  at  a  high  level  of  thought 
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nation  in  n-hich  ideality  U  weU-zugh  dead.    IW  cfaxvvlrott* 

love  of  Arihuxiaa  rotoAtice  ift  ^*tt~'  for  a  Hafib  wbevft 
i  woman  is  merely  the  ittaUmattit  «rf  pfaAflsre ;  ^e 
I  Teutonic  sense  of  solidarity  and  fealty  to  a  tmrnam  m 
^kimpoaaible  to  a  people  w»  atemaQy  JiiMud.  a  ptcy  ^ 
^■chartered  udveotorers  and  "rf""*""^*^  ^^  ip^rt 
H  expression  of  ^hose  political  faith  if  ftrwid  ill  *  XI 
P  Principe/    Rajna  s  sinule  for  Paid  ia  Uiat  of  a  giowm 

moD  building  card-honaee  with  all  a  cUld'a  absvpCion. 

uutU  the  sudden  rerulsk»  comaa  and  with  a  b^ni  oC 

IflQghter  he  destroys  the  edifiee.    Boiardo  does  mat  ao 

much  reproduce  the  old  world  of  chivalry  as  beget  a  new 
koQe  b^*-  tbe  union  of  the  personages  of  the  CarioTin^ian 
BromaiK-e  ^vith  tbe  spirit  of  the  Arthariau,  aiid  the  faaun 

of  both   with   elements  skilfally  transformed  from  the 

elos&ics.     In  spite  of  a  ^nuine  sympathy  for  ^urahy  he 

is  often  eonsti^ined  to  laugh ;  he  see^  iL»  exaggerataooa ; 

he  mui^t  hnve  his  joke ;  and  he  almost  denudes  ehivalr}* 

K^religiou!^  Hentiznent.* 
Similarly,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  to  Ariosto  a  gennioe 
,9te  for  chivalry,  in  view  of  the  frLaborate  preparatioo 
bich  Pignix  rocorda— his  learning  of  French  and  Spanieh, 
bis  translution  of  some  of  their  romances  into  Italian, 
his  bee-Hko  selection  of  flowers  over  the  whole  field 
U'bkch  promised  to  add  sweetness  to  his  own  composition- 
He  could  hardly  spend  such  toil  on  a  subject  that  did  not 
lUpccially  attract  him.  But  it  is  his  art  which  has  the 
BtiTjDger  hold  on  him;  and  be  seed  in  the  very  difhculties 
^aod  amagonisms  of  hla  subject  the  means  of  a  rarer 
triumph,  WTintever  the  national  predilection  for  chivalry, 
an  age  of  gunpowder  and  scepticism,  of  force  and  fraud, 
caaoot  be  expected  to  take  heroics  au  grand  s^rieux.  By 
a  frank  aclmowledgment  of  absurdities  not  only  may 
n-iticism  be  disarmed*  but  scope  be  found  for  qualities  in 
ivliicb  chivalry  per  *e  was  deOcient*  f*^"  "  humour  and 
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irony  which  may  further  recommend  his  work,  Ariosto 
follows  with  more  skill  and  fuller  consciousness  tha 
example  already  set ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  hopes  by 
a  more  intense  imagination^  a  richer  store  of  history, 
painting,  moral  reflection,  a  far  greater  command 
literary  art,  to  give  his  matter  a  new  weight  which  i 
enable  it  to  resist  the  solvent. 

The  note  of  ironical  comment  is  clearly  struck  in  the 
opening  canto-^more  clearly  and  repeatedly,  indeed,  tb 
anywhere  else  in  the  poem — in  reflections  on   Orlani 
deprived  of  his  love,  not  by  his  enemies,  but  by  his  friett 
and  on  Angelica's  protested  virtue  or  calculating  prudeU' 
in  the  knights'  perception  of  absurdity  in  fighting  for 
prize  that  has  run  away,  and  the  extreme  (^ood-natu 
which  conquers  the  smart  of  w^ounds  of  which  they  are 
reminded  at  every  jolt  of  their  one  horse  j  moat  of  all  in 
Sacripante's  speedy  exchange   of  pathetic   lament  over 
beauty  deflowered  for  a  resolution  to  use  his  own  oppor-     „ 
tunity.      In  the  succeeding  cantos   there   is   nothing  to 
break  the  serious  interest,  save  perhaps  an  exaggerate^j 
detail  inserted  (as  if  the  poet  winked)  in  some  account  <^H 
a  combat,  such  as  the  forest  groaning  beneath  the  soun^^ 
of   the   strokes.     Comic    obscenity,  however,  appears 
canto  viii  and  at  the   end   of   canto  x ;   and  the   poet' 
trongue  is  obviously  in  his  cheek  when  he  makes  Orlan 
conquer  a  city   single-handed,   spitting  six  men  on    li 
lance  like  a  frog-catcher,  or  when  he  professes  a  dou 
whether  he  entered  the  ore's  mouth  with  or  without  hi« 
boat,  or  whether  the  death  of  thirty  men  cost  him  t 
strokes  or  one  or  two  more, 

Pulci  and   Boiardo  had  been   accnstomed   to   excuse 
such  burlesque  exaggerations  by  reference  to  that  vera- 
cious   chronicler,  Archbishop  Turpin,  who  was  present* 
a    participator^   and    must    have    knowTi    all    about    it. 
Ariosto  uses  Turpin  with  much  slyness,  introducing  bt 
first  in  canto  xiii,  as  the  authority  for  the  precise  num 
of  brigands  (seven  out  of  twenty)  left  unhurt  by  the  in, 
Orlando  threw  at  them.     In  another  case,  where  Tu 
omitted  the  exact  tale  of  his  victims,  the  poet  remeinboi 
it  perfectly — it  was  eighty  out  of  one  hundred  and  twen 
In  one  fray  Ruggiero'a  prowess  is  so  deadly  (he  despatcl 
five  and  more  at  one  stroke),  that  the  poet  dares  n< 
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So,  too,  with  that  worship  of  women  which  is  of  tl 
essence  of  chivalry.  The  pasgagea  in  which  women 
praised,  &uch  as  xx,  1-3,  or  the  splendid  eulogy  of  xxxvii, 
1-23,  added  iu  1532,  and  the  contention  of  Rinaldo  (iv,  60) 
and  of  tlieir  older  champion  (xxvlii  76-84)  that  tbwo 
should  be  one  law  of  blame  or  mercy  for  man  and 
woman  in  mutters  of  eexuul  frailty,  a  view  at  least  as 
old  as  PlautuB,*  and  one  in  which  Montaigne  coincides, 
aro  balanced  by  many  a  shrewd  hit  at  theaex;  for  instance, 
their  quarrelling  with  each  other,  their  malice,  and  the 
whole  story  of  Gabrina's  ■wickedness,  their  covotou^ness, 
and  the  repeated  assertion  of  their  frailty.  Women 
are  the  cause  of  the  absence  from  the  host  of  tta  most 
tried  champiouH,  Orlando,  Iviualdo,  Brandimarto,  AHtolfo, 
Zerbino ;  and  Kodoinoute  on  the  Saracen  Hide.  BrecL 
Rugg-iero  is  hampered  by  his  love  for  Bradamantc ;  ai 
if  he  owes  to  her  his  conversion,  will  also  owe  to  her  hi 
death. 

Angelicas  boauty  is  baneful  to  all  save  Medoro;  t| 
corrupts  Ruggiero's  fidelity  even  after  his  lessons  in 
Alciua*s  island  ;  it  sets  the  paladins  by  the  ears^;  it 
maddens  Orlando,  and  sends  him  and  Hinaldo  w^andering 
over  the  world  when  they  should  be  fighting  againafe 
the  Saracene,  AH  the  time  Angelica  is  sellish,  cok 
calculating ;  see  especially  her  hesitation  whether 
secure  the  escort  of  Orlando  or  Sacripante^  and  decisioi 
for  the  latter  as  the  more  easily  dropped  when  he  h* 
served  her  tiim.t  Even  her  passion  for  Medoro,  which' 
springs  from  womanly  pity  for  a  woimded  man,  is  used 
to  heighten  our  contempt ;  we  are  made  to  feel  that  the 
pahidius  and  kings  ivho  have  sighed  in  vain  are  avenged 
in  this  dedication  of  her  beauty  to  a  common  soldier-boy ; 
and  the  poet  dismisses  her  to  her  eastern  realm  with  the 
renuvrk  that  she  is  well  able  to  take  care  of  herself,  and 
a  i^gret  that  she  and  all  disdainful  beauty  like  hers  can- 
not fall  into  the  hands  of  the  maddened  Orlando.  Verily, 
for  all  his  smooth  compliments,  the  woman's  cause  were 
irretrie%*i*bly  lost  in  the  *Furioso'  were  it  not  for  the 
pathetic  and  beautiful  figures  of  Olimpia  and  Isabella, 
;ind  the  grief  and  devotion  of  Fiordiligi  and  BrndamanLe. 


•  '  Mcrc&tor,'  rv,  vi. 
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Ven  the  latter  is  not  spared  one   humiliation,  whcre» 
|^hen   Ruggiero  tries  to  atop  her  jealous  sti-uggle  with 
arfisa  by  depriving  both  of  their  diiggers,  the  combat 
rftsumed  with  fisticuffs  and  kickingg  worthy  o£  some 
■  bcroLne?,  ^vho  daunt  with  unknown  terrors  a  nata- 
brave   and  chivalrous   police.     If  our  reprobation 
iTs^ked  for  Clodion'^  jealousy,  and  if  Miirganorro's  vin- 
Live  tTusade  is  Kumniarily  avenged  by  Marfisji'a  03tab- 
btneat  of  women's  rule,   yet  MarHsa    herself,   in   an 
rlicr  canto  (xix),  has  helped  to  defeat  the  unjust  and 
lie)  conditions  imposed  ou  men  by  tlie  quani- Amazons. 
The  same  shafts  are  levelled,  but  much  more  sparingly, 
ainst  religion,  which,  whether  specially  prominent  or 
in  Arthurian  romance,  was   at   least,   by  its   forms 
representatives,    inseparably   united   T,vitb  medieval 
iviilry*    A  genuine  piety  ahjues  out  from  many  pasi^ages 
I  the  poem  ;  in  none  more,  perhaps,  than  in  the  stanzas 
tiich  maint^iin  tyrannous  rulers  to  be  God's  punishment 
'sio/  or  in  the  stirring  appeal  to  Leo  X  to  organise 
I  fresh   cruKade.l'     *  Even  in   this   life,*  we   read,    '  God 
not   deny  reward  to  goodness  and  punishment  to 
opposite ' ;  t    and   '  seldom    permits   the  innocent  to 
Fer  unJuHtiy/§     Charles,   Kinaldo,    Orlando,  are  alike 
ctiHous  in  religious  exercises   before   a  battle ;   and 
I  is  a  grave  sincerity  about  Buggiero^s  baptism  and 
3am   with  the   holy  hermit  on  the  rock.  |     Yet  this 
not  prevent  the  poet  from  severely  satirising  the 
Michael,  despatchod  from  heaven  to  find  Silence 
:  Discord,  jxaturally  seeks  the  former   in   the  monas- 
aea,  where  it  is  prescribed  by  the  rule,  but  finds  instead 
ter,  whom  ho  had  meant  to  seek  in  hell.lF    Discord, 
departure,  leaves  Fraud  there  to  keep  the  fire 
pe,**   and  after  her   return   is   once  more   found  by 
chaei,  presiding  in  chapter  over  an  election  of  officers 
id  a  storm  of  flying  missals^ft     Similarly,  the  reader, 
I  has  been  edified  by  the  poet's  account  of  the  hermit 
oling  Isabella^  }t  is  a  little  Hhockod  when  Rodomonte, 
er,   silences   his  inconvenient  homilies   by   tying   his 
ad-*  together  and  hurling  him  three  miles  out  to  sea, 
I  poet  dismissing  his  subsequent  fate  aa  uuimportant.§§ 


t  Ih.  73-79 ;  cf.  XV,  R0. 
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y.  The  secular!  ty  and  worldlinesa  of  tho  poom  are  so 
nmrked  that  we  leurn  with  some  surprise  that  Orlando's 

^jnudtiQSS  is  a  divine  puctisbnieab  for   forsaking:  a  cjiUM 

^prhich  other  knights  besides  himself  have  freely  postponed 

^zo  their  private  love-affairs.  Astolfo's  assertion  that 
he  has  been  sent  by  God  to  deliver  the  King  of  Ethiopia 
from  tho  Harpies,  savours  rather  of  the  *  happy  thought ' 
in  one  who  certainly  started  purely  on  a  pleasure  tour :  ■ 
and  his  descent  into  hell,  though  its  details  are  imitated 
from   Dante,   is   sufficiently  light-hearted.     He   reckons 

^that  his  terrible  horn  will  rather  surprise  Pluto,  Satanasso. 

Hlbid  Cerberus ;  t  entered,  he  merely  hears  the  story  of 
Tiidia*s  pride,  the  moral  of  which  is  certainly  not  religious, 
ere  the  smoke  forcei^   him   to   retire;  and   we   can   feel 

^ko  certainty  that  his  action  in  blocking  up  the  Harpies* 

^(entrance  will  be  endorsed. 

So,  too,  tho  appearance  of  the  Evangelist  when  he 
i-^achoa  the  earthly  paradise,  though  unmarked  by  irrever* 
encOf  lacks  solemnity ;  it  is  one  of  the  few  passages 
where  we  feel  the  poet  to  fall  short  of  his  attempt,  St 
John  carrios  Astolfo  in  EHijah's  chariot  to  the  moon, 
where  he  sees  that  limbo  of  earth's  falsehoods  and 
vanities  which  suggested  Miltons  on  the  windy  outer 
surface  of  the  jn^irnuin  jnobite.  Here  is  much  more  of 
satire   than   rehgion  or    philosophy ;    and   we  are    not 

^kurprised   to  find  St   John's  discourse  in  the  foUowiug 

^^canto  (xxxv)  turn  chiefly  on  literary  matters,  on  the 
virtues  of  Cardinal  Ippolito,  and  the  de&irability  of  a 
great  man,  bad  or  good,  cultivating  good  relations  with 
the  poets.  Ho  aide  the  prince,  very  materially,  in  con- 
trolling the  wind  on  his  raai'ch  across  the  African  desert; 
and,  in  response  to  his  prayers,  works  two  striking  mirapcles 
for  the  Christian  host,  tho  tranaformfitlon  of  a  shower  of 
stones  into  horses,  and  of  the  fronds  of  trees  into  a  fnlly- 
oquipped  navy  ;  but  the  matter-of-fact  way  in  which  the 
windbag  is  handed  to  the  Nubian  chief  for  tho  return 
march,  and  the  hint  that  Turpin  is  tho  authority  for  the 
retransformation  of  the  horses.J  indicate  that  the  poets 
muod  is  far  from  serious. 

Yot  he  can  be  deeply  serious  if  he  will.    However  we 
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may  regrot  the  missod  opportunity,  the  farcical  tone, 
of  Orlando's  restoration,*  thore  la  splendid  fidelity  and 
powerful  feeling  in  the  first  stages  of  hia  agony»  after 
he  has  found  the  evidence  of  Angeliea*a  love  for  another  ; 
there  is  sharp  and  genuine  pathos  in  Isabellas  death, 
gathering,  poor  aoul  I  her  herbs,  '  some  with  their  roots 
and  some  without/  for  the  pretended  charm   that  is  to 

ifi-ee  her  afc  least  from  an  odious  falsehood  to  her  dead 
love,  and  in  the  beautiful  stanzas  that  dismiss,  nay  I  rather 
liccompany,  her  to  a  better  world  ;  |  and  there  is  a  noble 
gravity,  a  sense  of  tears  in  mortal  things,  reminding  us 
of  the  elosing  books  of  the  '  Iliad/  in  the  scenes  that  bring 
the  groat  war  to  an  end — the  flight  of  Agramante  from 
France,  the  naval  battle  lit  by  the  glare  of  the  burning 
ships,  I  the  final  duel  of  the  six  champions  on  the  lonely 
i^itand  of  Lipadusa,  ^  the  death  of  Brandimarte  with 
FiordilJgi's  presentiment  of  and  grief  for  it,  and  his 
splendid  funeral,  with  its  train  of  waving  banners  ^von 
in  a  thousand  fights  for  Emperor  and  Pope  by  brave  men 
long  s.ince  laid  to  rest.  Ij  If  Dante's  bo  the  poem  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  of  the  religious  spirit,  the  *  Orlando 
Furioeo/  not  Tasso's  work,  not  Spenser's,  is  the  poem  of 
the  Renaissance,  of  the  splendour  of  this  world,  and  the 
glory,  the  suffering,  the  variety  of  man. 

There  ts  one  great  poem  in  our  language  which  is  a 
true  reflection  of  this  spirit  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
and  of  Ariosto  in  particular  ;  and  that  is  not  *  The  Faerie 
Queene/  but  'Don  Juan/  In  1817  and  1818  Hookham 
Frere  published  his  four  burlesque  cantos  in  ottavn  rima 
under  the  pseudonym  of  Whis tie c- raft,  Byron,  then  in 
Italy,  was  delighted  with  the  new  manner,  wrote  *  Beppo  ' 
in  direct  imitation  of  it,  and  considered  Bernito  beFrere's 
model.      A  year  or  two  later  he  recognised   a  better 

»  claimant  in  Pulci,  of  the  first  canto  of  whose  poera  the 
matter  of  *  The  Monks  and  the  Giants '  is  plainly  reminis- 
cent- Later,  in  1822,  Byron  wrote  in  the  same  metre 
and  manner  his  brilliant  burlesque  of  Southoy's  '  Vision 
of  Judgment,'  and  also  published  a  verse  translation  of 
I'ulci's  first  canto.  But  ah*eady,  at  the  close  of  1818,  he 
had  begun,  and  in  1822  has  more  than  half  finished,  that 
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longer  poeia  which,  wliatever  Pulci'a  priority  of  siig; 
tion,  can  acknowledge  no  less  a  ma^ster  than  Ariosl 
himself.  Byron,  indeed,  could  owe  little  more 
suggeBtion  to  any;  and  his  frankly  embraced  burlesqi 
aim  is  nearer  to  Pu]ci  s  purpose  than  to  that  of  Ariosto* 
whose  fun  occurs  ns  if  by  apoiitaneous  reaction,  and  is 
far  lesa  constantly  present.  Nor  does  Ariosto's  introduc- 
tion of  nioderu  allusion  by  means  of  prophetici  sculpture 
or  painting,  or  in  his  preliminary  stanzas,  at  all  amount 
to  the  perpetually  digressive  habit  of  Byron,  which 
reminds  us  most  o£  Montaigne.  Doubtless  *  Don  Juaa', 
owes  a  debt  to  much  other  Italian  work— J  ulia'a  letl 
for  instance,  might  never  have  been  penned  withoo' 
Armada's  passionate  pleadings  to  stay  Binaldo's  departure 
from  the  Fortunate  Isles  ;  doubtless  also  a  desultory  plaiv 
a  rambling  course  of  adventures,  a  burlesque  tinge,  an 
association  with  the  Levant,  and  even  a  great  storm  at 
sea,  are  features  common  to  Italian  ronaantic  poems, 
thougli  in  the  last  point  there  is  none  who  can  corapoi 
with  Ariosto,*  But  where  in  the  'Morgante'  shall 
find  the  poetic  beauty,  the  rich  description,  the  terse 
vivid  narrative,  the  power  of  passion  and  patho3  th; 
joined  with  Its  humour,  its  satire,  and  its  licences, 
*  Don  Juan '  the  most  complete  representation  of  B; 
that  we  possess?  This  extraordinary  combination 
oppoaites,  this  exquisite  irony,  this  spirit  which  lauglia 
so  often  *that  it  may  not  weep,*  this  plenitude  of  pow< 
that  seems  to  dare  the  reader  tu  be  disenchanted,  ai 
shared  by  Byron  with  Ariosto,  and  with  Ariosto  alone. 

We  have  already  reached  our  allotted  limits  withoD 
attempting  an  examination  of  the  Comedies,  that  body  < 
brilliant  realistic  work  which  contrasts  so  strangely  wit  _ 
the  *  Purioso'  and  the  chivalric  spirit.     In  their  absolute 
merits  and  in  the  issues  which  they  raise — touching  the 
connexion  with    Latin    comedy,    their    importance 
contemporary  Italian  Uf  o^  the  degree  of  their  influence  * 


■  Then;  is  tbrit  I'Tliioh  avertHkcM  Hiii.ildo  in  c.  Lv,  and  that  wh.Lcb 
Rugglero  in  lU  ;  but  bis  chtf  tTceuvrr  Is  the  gVQO,l  tempest  o{  xrili,  141- 
continaed  In  xii,  43-.^3.  His  technii-al  kuowledge  of  seamanship  Is 
ordEnurft  and  may  be  compared  with  Tarjso's  knowledg^o  of  slege-worlcA I 
mllttary  enf^iucs  iu  the  'Gcnisatcmmc'  ArLoi^to'^s  description  o(  ttie  i 
on  Fodjs,  led  by  Rodomontc  Uiv,  I03-JH),  tliough  bfti'dly  so  minute,] 
never  felt  as  Inudcqaat*. 
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tiic  Euglitih  stage — they  claim  entirely  separate  discussion. 
Vor  lot  the  reader  imagine  tliat  we  have  ab  all  exhausted 
the  question  of  Ariosto's  influence  on  English  literature. 
ihfach  at  least  would  have  to  be  said  of  Lyly  and  Greene, 
Hnd  something  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  Wo  should 
havo  to  allude  to  Butler's  satire,  and  Davenaut's  avoid- 
ance, and  Drydon's  acknowledgment  in  the  *  K^say  on 
Heroic  Plays."  We  should  havo  to  enquit*e  whether 
AtlaQt«  8  magic  castle — or  castles,  for  there  are  two,  with 
different  surroundings,  but  the  same  properties  and 
porpoae,  buiitTW^ith  a  genie  under  the  threshold^  to  detain 
Rnggiero  and  others  from  perilous  exploits  and  to  amuso 
them  with  false  images,  and  vanishing  in  siuoko  oik 
the  dissolution  of  tlia  charm — is  not  the  true  original 
alike  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  the  Castle  of  Otranto,and 
the  Csatle  of  St.  John,  The  creator  of  the  last-named  at 
one  titne  read  the  *  Furioso '  annually. 

Lastly,  we  should  have  to  hint,  in  our  profane  way,  at 
suggestion  of  detail  or  spirit  to  be  found  herein  for  *  Tho 
Palace  of  Art/  *The  Princess;  tho  *  Idylls  of  the  King,' 
and  'The  Voyage  of  Maeldune.'  Tennyson,  indeed,  could 
not  miss  the  powerful  attraction  of  work  so  dominated 
by  the  artistic,  and  especiaUy  the  pictorial,  sense,  Wo 
can  imagine  him  noting  with  pleasure  the  hue  about 
Alcina'8  navj' — 

t*  Sotto  le  vele  &i>crte  il  mar  s'  Lmbnina '  (viii,  13J, 
the  capital  description  of  the  heat  (lb,  20) ;  the  sudden 
rst  of  moonlight  revealing  Paris,  the  hostile  camps,  and 
the  heights  on  either  hand  (xviii,  185) ;  Rodomonte's  view 
from  the  hiil-top  in  3!xviii,  92 ;  or  that  line  whore  tho 
[>nn  is  rising  (sli,  0)— 

'  Mugliando  sopra  il  mar  ra  il  gregge  bianco' ; 
I  leaa  pleasure,  the  ingenious 

•  E  laaciato  le  stell©  aveano  i  balli, 
B  per  partirsi  poetod  gik  It  vclo'  (xii,  OS); 

ADd,  with  reprobation,  the  ridiculous  Btatemeut  th&t 
Bnulamante's  tears  prevented  her  ardent  eighs  from 
betting  fire  to  Ituggiero's  letter  (xxx,  79),  or  that  Hodo- 
monte  and   Brandimarte,  grappling  in  the  water,  sunk 

to  the  bottom  *  to  see  if  some  fair  nymph  were  bidden 
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there'   (xxsi,   71) — both    these  last,    however, 
probably   as   romance-burlesqiie,    for    Ariosto's    Hot 
would  save  him  from  the  serious  perpetration  of  cone 
worthy  of  our  most  affected  Jacobean  or  Caroline  lyrists. ' 
Indeed  his  faults  of  literary  taste  are  few;   we  wiehwc 
had  space  to  demonstrate  half  his  excellence. 

Recalling  the  hours  of  undilut-ed  ple-asure  whict  he 
has  given  us,  wo  cannot  but  think  it  a  pity  that  hisvogae 
in  this  country  has  suffered  a  decay  like  that  which 
broods  over  the  city  he  so  much  loved.  The  griiss  grovr& 
now  in  the  Via  Mirasole;  and  few,  comparatively,  are 
the  Tieitors  to  the  *  little  house/  in  whose  neglected 
garden,  once  tended  by  himself,  I  gathered  a  rose  some 
autumns  since.  But  a  poet's  fame,  if  onginally  soimd, 
does  not  perish  by  the  mere  vicissitude  of  taste.  la 
Italy,  at  least,  appreciation  of  the  *  Furioso/  if  more 
discriminate,  has  lost  nothing  of  its  w^armth.  Literurj 
England  of  the  Commonwealth,  appreciative  of  Tasso, 
would  '  permit  not  Ariosto,  no,  not  Du  Bartas,  in  this 
eminent  rank  of  the  Heroicks,'  lest  room  should  also  have 
to  be  found  for  '  Dante,  Marino,  and  others '  I  •  Even 
Byron  seems  to  have  regarded  the  *Divina  Comme<Iia' 
mainly  as  a  chamber  of  horrors.  The  nineteonth  century 
lias  happily  revised  that  estimate  ;  it  may  bo  that  tho 
twentieth  will  restore  Ariosto  to  something  like  the  place_ 
he  held  in  tho  sixteenth. 

R.  Warvtick  Bom^I 


Pi-cfoco  lo  'Gondiliert,*  1850. 
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3.  Reports  of  the  Royal  Commisitioji  on  Coal  SuppUe^^ 
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4.  The  Covjltcts  of  Capital  and  Labour,  'By  George 
Howell,  M.P.  Second  and  revised  edition.  London: 
Macmillnn,  1800. 

Si.  A  Shorter  Working  Day,  By  R.  A.  Hadfield  and 
H.  de  B.  Gibbina.     London  :  Methuen,  1892. 

6.  Scfurs  and  ]Vagcs  in  Relation  to  Prodticilon.  By  Lujo 
Brentano.  Traualatedby  Mrs  William  Arnold,  London: 
Sonnecschein,  1894. 

7.  Tlie  Eight  Ilo^irs'  Question,  By  John  M,  Robertson. 
London :  Sonnenschein,  1803. 

5.  CocU  Mines  (Eight  Houi's)  BiU*    House  of  Commons, 

»BiU295of  1007. 
And  other  publications, 
o  commodity  is  of  more  direct  and  Borious  importauco 
to  the  whole  community  than  coaK  It  is  the  foundation 
alike  of  our  induatrial  wealth  and  of  our  domestic  comfort. 
Hence,  dear  coal  is  a  matter  which  appeals  to  the  business 
and  bosom  of  everj'  British  householder,  and  dear  coal 
has  been  one  of  the  aiEictions  of  tlie  present  winter.  On 
tlie  preeent  occasion  the  dearness  of  coal  is  attributed  to 
au  abnormal  export  demand  ;  but  even  while  this  is  tho 
wise  the  counti*y  is  confronted  with  a  project  of  legislation 
the  effect  of  which  mu&t  be  to  place  an  additional  burden 
on  the  coat  of  production,  which  ia  to  say,  on  the  future 
KsUing  price.  This  project  of  legislation  is  the  Coal  Mines 
(Eight  Hours)  Bill,  which,  introduced  too  late  for  progress 
^»efore  the  close  of  last  session,  is  to  he  pressed  through 
Parliament  in  the  earliest  possible  days  of  the  new  session, 
•V  Miners  Eight  Hours  Bill  is^  of  course,  no  novelty  in 
Parliament,  but  the  peculiarity  of  this  Bill  is  that  it  is  a 
Goremraent  measure,  It  was  introduced  by  the  Home 
^etary,  Mr  Herbert  Gladstone,  and  the  Government 
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lire  pledged  to  ca.viy  it  thi'ougli.  The  question  tuLS  tha 
assumed  a  more  serious  aspect  than  ever  it  had  befo 
and  T\-e  have  now  to  consider,  not  merely  the  ethical  i 
economic  features  of  legislative  interference  with 
hours  of  adult  labour,  bat  the  inovitiible  economic  effo 
of  the  legal  Hmitatiaii  of  work  in  coul  mines  upon 
industries  and  eoniinereo  of  the  country* 

Of  recent  years  thero  has  been  a  growing  tendency  I 
nil  tr^cs  and  indnatries  to  insist  upon  a  reduction  of 
hours  of  labour.     This  was  commented  upon  so  long 
as  1877  by  Mr  George  Howell,  M.P,^  who  then,  and  alsoi 
I  later  editions  of  his  book  on  *  The  Conflicts  of  Capital  j 
Labour,'  t'omrneuded   the    principle  of   the   early-closiij 
movement.     The  curious  feature  to  him  was  the  const 
yearning  amongst  ivorking   men   for  an  eight-hour 
At  all  their  festivals  and  carnival  gatherings  there  wa&l 
standing   toast   that  was  ever  enthusiastically  receive 
'  the  Four  Eights — eight  hours'  work,  eight  hours'  plajl 
eight  hours*  sleep^  and  eight  shillings  a  day.'     This  wasj 
variant  from  King  Alfreds  programme  of  eight  hours J 
work,  eight  for  sleep,  and  eight  for  recreation  and 
provemcnt.     But  while  Mr  Howell  accepted  the  gene 
principle  of  the  eight-hour  day*  he,  as  a  leading 
unionist^  roundly  declared  that  Britifih  workmen  asa  ; 
were  opposed  to  legislative  enactment  for  regidatiug  tl 
,hours  of  labour  and  conditions  of  w^ork.*     The  di 
for    legislative    enactment    is    of    recent    date,    and 
originated,  according  to   Mr  Howell,  mainly  with  mfl 
inexperienced  in   labour  niovoments  and  almost  wholl 
unacquainted  with  the  histoty  of  labour  struggles. 

*  The  miners*  repreaentativea  are  careful  to  explain  that  tfal| 
hmit  their  demand  to  an  eight-hour  day  for  miners  as  betl 
an  exceptional  occupation.     Not  so  the  "Socialists.'*    Theyi 
dare  fot  a  universal  eight-hour  day,  fii-st  of  all  for  employ 
In  Government  establishments  and  those  employed  by  mti 
cipal  and  local  authorities,  then  for  miners,  and  tor  such  ot 
industries  as  may  be  selected  in  detail  as  the  most  promisii 
for  attack.     If  an  eight-hour  day  ia  to  be  enacted  at  all,  tha 
position  19  the  most  illogical.     To  legislate  for  classes  or 
sections  of  the  community  has  been  over  and  over  again  i 
ileinned  by  working  men  as  a  vicious  iiolicy.' 

*  Ot.  passim  'The  CoaHiotA  of  Capital  find  Labour,'  by  GeofsB  Hon 
M.F..  chap,  li,  v[»  pp.  40,  etc.  (Mac  m  HI  an). 
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erliaps  BO  ;  but  since  Mr  Howell  wrote  these  words 
workiDg  luen,  or  political  labourists,  have  been  con- 
tending over  and  over  again  for  special  legislation  for 
themselves — e.g*  tho  Trades  DisputOB  Act,  tho  Workmcn'tt 
Cotnpenaatioii  Act,  etc.  Mr  Howell,  liowevor,  recognised 
(in  the  edition  of  his  book  published  in  1890)  that  the 
movement  in  favour  of  the  legislative  enactment  of  un 
eight  hour-s'daj  was  growing  and  might  so  spread  among 
the  trade  unionist*  as  to  become  an  *  element  of  danger 
politicalljr,  socially,  and  Industrially.*  Mr  Plowell,  it  must 
be  observed,  did  not  object  to  the  shortening  of  the  horn's 
of  Inbour  by  any  or  every  '  wise  effort*'  short  of  legifjlu- 
tjon.  No  Buflicient  reason,  he  maintained,  had  been 
given  for  inaugurating  specinl  class  legislation  for  thu 
miiiitig  population  with  regard  to  the  hours  of  laboui*. 
They  had  ehowti  themselves  of  all  workers  the  betit  able 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  Durham  and  Northuiubor- 
liuul  they  had  secured  lesH  than  an  eight  hours*  day,  and 
what  had  been  done  by  miners  in  these  districts  could 
be  doDe  by  Tuiners  in  other  districts.  And  on  the  eight- 
hour  question  generally  Mr  Howell  remarked : 

^Ipie  si>ecial  point  too  ofteu  lost  sif^ht  of  is  tlint  the  aiore 
^■bore  a  man  has  the  more  money  he  inquires  to  be  able  to 
^tfto  that  ]eisui*c  advantageously  to  himself  oud  to  others. 
^biy  reductinrj  in  wages,  therefore,  approximating  tn  the 
Tiklue  of  the  rc4luced  working  hours,  would  be  tlisnstrous ;  erm- 
Mqo^atly  it  is  visiuilly  stipulated  or  contended  that  the  \^!iges 
ihdl]  remain  the  same,  notwithstanding  any  deci^ase  in  the 
hoars  of  labour.  Sjieaking  geiieially,  wages  cannot  be  reduced 
without  injuriously  affecting  trade,  for  the  working  classes 
ocnetitute  the  mass  of  the  consumers  in  all  countries.  lu- 
cveoeed  leisure  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  tho  workers  aud  to  the 
cominiuiity  must  be  accompanied  by  a  lugher  standanl  (if 
It\*ing ;  and  this  is  only  possible  with  higher  wages  and  laort^ 
regular  employment.  The  latter,  it  is  urged,  will  result  from 
an  eight-hour  day.  Doubtless  to  some  extent  it  will.  But 
the  amount  of  wages  la  the  determining  factor  in  all  con- 
ditious  of  industrial  life.  ^Vherever  the  men  cau  by  coui- 
bination  effect  a  reduction  in  working  hours  there  the  circum- 
stances  will  be  suited  to  the  change.' 

In  emphasising  his  'special  point*  Mr  Howell  struck 
deeper  than  he  knew.  In  the  case  of  the  miners  there  ig 
no  proposition  or  dieposition   to  reduce   the   day-wage 
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with  the  reduction  of  working  hours  in  the  day.  But  \ 
mining  the  rate  of  wages  is  graded  by  the  price  of 
not  by  the  demand  for  labour.  More  miners  may 
drawn  into  employment  hy  the  reduction  of  the  days 
work  of  each,  but  that  will,  in  the  first  place,  add  to  Iho 
prime  ton-coat  of  production,  and  the  extra  coat  must  be 
added  to  the  sale  price.  This  we  shall  presently  show ; 
but  though  we  are  dealing  with  the  purely  economic 
aspects  of  the  question  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  the 
average  miner  has  already  practically  as  much  leisure  aa 
he  can  use  advantageously  to  himself  and  othei"s»  i 

When  the  Ten  Hours  Bill  was  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  great  tribune  of  the  people^  John  Bright, 
almost  passionately  declared  that, 

'believing  as  ho  did  in  his  heart  that  the  propositioa  was 

moat  injurious  and  destructive  of  the  best  intei-ests  of  the 
country ;  believing  that  It  was  contrary  to  all  principles  of 
sound  legislation,  that  it  was  a  delu*?ion  practised  upon  the 
working  elasses,  that  it  was  advocated  by  those  who  had  do 
knowledge  of  the  economy  of  manufactures ;  believing  tUnl  it 
was  one  of  the  worst  measures  ever  passed  in  the  shape  of  an 
Act  of  the  Legislatui-e,  and  thatjif  It  were  now  made  law 
necessities  of  trade  and  the  demands  alike  of  the  wort 
and  of  the  masters  would  compel  them  to  retrace  the  at 
they  had  taken ;  believing  this,  he  felt  compelled  to  give 
motion  for  the  secoud  reading  of  this  Bill  his  most  atrenu 
opposition/  • 

This  was  an  expression  of  laissez-faire  economies; 
at  tlie  same  time  it  is  well  to  recall  that  the  industij 
belief  of  the  period  was  that  the  profit  of  manufactil 
waa  made  in  the  last  hour,  and  that  the  shortening  of 
working  day  was  equivalent  to  stopping  the  factory. 

'How  is  it  (asks  Mr   Brentano)   that  it   is   not 
Gountries  which  have  the  most  perfect  factory  legislatiG 
the  shortest  working  day,  and  the  highest  wages 
raise  the  cry  that  their  competing  power  is  threaten 
but  those  in  which  the  hourfS  are  longest  and  the  w« 
lowest  ? ' 

Well,  one's  answer  to  that  is — that  it  isn't    The  loud 
cries    against  foreign  competition    emanate  from 
country ;  and  now  the  Government  propose  to  give 

*  HansArd,  tbird  serlea,  rol.  89,  col.  114fi. 
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further    assistance  to   foreiga   competition,      TliQ  same 
writer  says  that 

'if  one  reads  the  discussions  i>efore  the  couclusiou  of  a  treaty 
of  commerce  in  which  the  reduction  of  a  customa  duty  le  in 
queetioQ,  one  is  regularly  met  io  Germ&uy  by  the  argument 
that  the  lower  wages  and  longer  hours  of  Germany  make  it 
possible  for  her  to  compete  with  the  more  advanced  Eugland.' 
Bat  A  little  further  on  ho  odds:  'As  a  ruatter  of  fact  high 
wages  And  short  houra  are  a  cause  of  England' s.advance,  while 
it  ia  the  contrary  that  ca\ises  our  [German]  backwardness, 
iftnd  the  same  holds  good  of  our  relatious  to  America  and  to 
nstraiirw'  • 


^  If  high  wages  and  short  hours  are  the  cause,  or  even 
■a  cause,  of  our  industrial  advance  there  need  be  no  practi- 
^fcal  limit  to  our  progress,  and  probably  Germany  would 
^Bot  weep  if  we  made  the  attempt. 

Ii  Prof.    J.   E.  0*   Munro,  wriUng   a   few  yenrs   nj^o  on 

'The  Probable  Effects  of  an  Eight  Hourn  Day  on  the 
Production  of  Coal  and  the  Wages  of  Miners'  in  *The 
Economic  Journal '  (i,  248),  said  : 

'The  reduction  in  the  hours  of  miners  during  the  la.st  fifty 
ycara  ha^  been  Tery  greats  and  though  it  has  occurred  duriog 
a  period  in  which  many  legislative  restrictions  have  been 
placed  on  mines,  yet  the  production  of  coal  has  steadily 
iacreased.  In  1854  the  output  was  Qi  million  tons;  in  1S&9  it 
Was  176  million  tons.  It  is  quite  evideut  from  these  figures 
that  any  tendency  towards  a  deci'ease  of  the  output  arising 
from  the  action  of  the  Legishiture  or  the  reduction  of  hours 
Imu  been  altogether  counterbalanced  by  other  forces  tending 
to  increaae  the  output.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
the  openntion  of  these  forces  has  come  to  an  end.' 

But  with  all  respect  to  Prof.  Munro  this  is  stating  a  nor* 
U^quHur,  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  forces 
*hich  operated  in  the  past  have  7tot  come  to  an  end.  If 
hhe  output  is  by  some  unknown  influence  to  increase  as 
the  hours  of  working  decreascj  why  not  come  down  to 
six  or  three  hours  or  even  one  hour  a  day?  There  are, 
however,  stem  limits  between  productive  industry  and 
unproductive  industry,  which  is  idleness. 

*  *Uout«  find  Wages  ia  Relation   to  Production, '  bj  Lujo  Bnntacio. 
tntittlated  by  Mrs  WlUloiu  Arnold.    London :  Swan  Soiuicnscliein,  18^4, 
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In  discussing  an  eight  houra  law  for  miDes,  Mj*  Jui 
M.  Robertson  aays : 


'  Broadly  si>Bakiiig  the  tendency  is  for  miners'  wages  to  foil 
to  the  point  below  which  Men  cannot  be  got  to  work 
mines ;  aud  the  hardship  of  the  life  is  thus  oue  of  the 
causes  ^vhy  wages  in  it  Icecp  higher  than  in  other  occupations' 
equally  eaj*y  to  learn.  Assuming,  then^  that  the  majority  of 
the  miners  now  work  over  eight  hours  a  day,  an  eight  hours 
law  would  (a)  brmg  more  labour  to  the  mines  seeking  employ* 
mcnt ;  and  the  natural  eflFect  of  this  extra  competition  could 
only  be  prevented  by  very  active,  not  to  say  illegal,  measures 
oa  the  part  of  the  unions.  In  that  case  there  ^vould  be  iio 
relief  to  labour  in  general  save  in  so  far  as  (b)  the  restriction 
of  hours  made  it  necessary  to  employ  more  hands  to  keep  up 
the  output.  But  the  increase  of  labour  in  mines  being  a 
matter  of  extension,  not  intension,  either  (a)  the  new  handj 
ivould  be  set  to  work  where  just  before  no  coal  was  being 
hewn,  or  (b)  they  would  be  employed  in  second  shifts.  In  the 
first  ciise  a  rise  in  prices  is  clearly  implied.  If  this  rise  is.  not 
maintained  the  extra  employment  will  cease.  But  ©qnally 
the  running  of  the  secoud  shifts  ia  compatible  only  with  a  ri.=i' 
in  prices  unless  thei-e  is  a  fall  of  wages/  * 

Tills  is  the  theory  of  a  social  reformer  who  is  unaware 
that  the  wnt;:es  of  mind's  cannot  nowadays  fall  if  there  h 
a  rise  in  pricen,  or  that  prices  cannot  fail  without  alHo  iv- 
ducing  wages.  If  prices  rose  in  the  first  case  cited  by  Mr 
Robertson,  wngea  must  rise  also,  for  wages  nro  graded  to 
price.  How  then  t'un  ho  say  that,  *if  an  oiglit  hours  law 
were  really  to  lesson  the  average  working  hours  in  tninon, 
the  effect  would  be  either  to  lower  wages  or  to  rai9e  prices* 
and  lessen  employment?**  It  cannot  both  lower  wages  and 
raise  prices,  and  if  it  raises  prices  it  must  encourage,  not 
lessen,  employment,  for  high  wages  necessarily  attract 
labour,  *  But  (says  Mr  Bobertson)  more  employment 
will  mean  lower  wages.'  That  is  as  if  more  employment 
necessarily  means  a.  larger  output  because  an  increased 
production  would  cause  prices  to  decline  and,  with  prices, 
wages.  The  difficulty  we  foresee  is  that  in  mines  theru 
may  be  more  employment  without  an  increase  in  the  out- 
put, but  merely  for  the  maintenance  of  the  tstalus  quo. 

As  regards  the  practical  working  of   an  eight  hour^ 

*  'The  Elgiht  Houtu'  Questioii,'  hy  John  M.  Kobcrtson,  p,  40.    Stro^ 
Sonticnschein. 
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law,  Messrs  Hadfield  and  Gibbins  argued  that,  on  the 
facts  present  to  them,  it  would  make  practit-ally  no  dififer- 
ence,  *  for  the  simple  renson  that  an  eight  hours'  day 
already  exists  to  a  large  extent  and  merely  requires  to  bo 
put  upon  a  legal  basis  by  Act  of  Parliament.'  But  these 
writers  were  arguing  from  insu£5cient  information  ;  and, 
moreover,  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  an  eight- 
hooi'  day's  work  in  the  mines  and  an  eight-hour  day 
£rom  bank  to  bank.     These  writers,  however,  remark : 

'But  it  should  be  noticed  that  in  those  districts  where  the 
eight  hours*  work  is  already  the  rule,  very  little  or  no  break  is 
made  for  ineals^  and  thfit  iu  many  other  districts  the  saving 
of  a  meal-time  under  an  eight  hours*  day  would  mare  thaa 
compensate  for  the  reduction  in  hours.  In  short,  if  the 
hewers  were  to  surrender  their  meantime  they  eould  work  an 
eight  hours'  day  from  bank  to  bank,  and  work  at  the  face  as 
many  hours  as  they  do  at  the  present  time,  and  iu  no  case 
exceed  from  thirty-flve  to  forty-four  houi-a  per  week.'  • 

In  stating  the  case  for  a  shorter  working  day^  however, 
Messrs  Hadfield  and  Gibbins  note  that,  amongst  the 
reasons  given  on  behalf  of  miners,  no  complaint  is 
actually  made  that  tho  present  time  is  too  long,  merely 
that  more  time  is  required  for  recreation  and  leisure. 

'And,  indeed  (they  say),  if  we  examine  the  hours;  of  labour 
Actnally  worked  in  the  mines  of  the  United  Kingdom  we  do 
not  find  that  they  are  so  long  as  those  worked  in  mauy  other 
ttnployinents,  altbough»  of  course,  the  peculiarly  unpleasant 
ire  of  the  miner's  work  must  be  taken  into  account '  (p.  19). 


Mfiare 
Beee 


TPTiters  dealt  with  statistical  returns  made  in  1800, 
But  let  us  now  see  what  the  Reports  of  the  recent  Com- 
mittees reveal. 

One  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Coal  Supplies  m  1903,  Mr  Ridley  Warham,  general 
maii.«ger  of  the  largest  colliery  in  the  north  of  England, 
md  with  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  export  trade 
on  price : 

To  produce  coal  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  it  is  necessary 
t-kat  a  colliery  should  work  regularly  aud  to  its  fullest  capa* 
city.    The  export  trade  enables  this  to  be  done,  and  of  course 


*    A  Shorter  Working  Uaj-,'  by  R.  A.  llad^elia  oud  H.  dc  B.  Glbb'ma, 
H  UU    MeUiueo. 
Vol  209.— ^o.  414:  M 
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the  home  consumer  gets  the  benefit.  He  is  also  able  to  sei 
that  class  of  fiiol  which  best  suits  his  particular  reciuiremeal 
For  instance,  on  Tyneside  wo  have  many  works  T\'hich  en 
USD  the  cheap  steam  cool  (that  is,  the  coal  which  has 
through  the  screens  in  the  process  of  making  lx>st  screened 
coal)  for  their  steam-raising  x^^HX^ses,  etc,,  wliUe  the  In 
coal,  at  any  i-ate  in  tlie  case  of  Nortliujuberlaud,  nearly 
goes  foreign.  Without  the  foreign  demand  for  large  screen^ 
these  works  would  bo  imable  to  obtain  thoir  f^mall,  and  wo' 
Imve  to  use  other  coal  at  a  higher  pnce.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  iihouki  the  extwrb  trade  cease,  or  even  be  seriom 
rlimiuished,  the  first  result  would  be  to  reduce  the  price 
the  home  con8ume^^  owing  to  the  amotint  of  eoal  with  win 
the  market  would  be  glutted.  This  state  of  things,  howev 
would  quickly  be  followed  by  a  reaction,  as  many  coUie 
would  be  forced  to  close  entirely,  and,  the  remainder  workioj 
irregularly,  the  cost  of  production  would  increase;  no  fresli 
developments  would  take  place,  and  the  home  consumer  iu 
the  end  wonld  be  in  a  worse  position  than  at  present,  w^hilo 
in  the  case  of  suddou  demand,  as  occurred  iu  1900,  the  facili- 
ties for  coping  therewith  would  be  much  less  adequate,  it 
is  unnecessary  to  dwelt  upon  the  suffering  wliich  in  thi»  case 
would  be  entailed  upon  all  those  connected  with  the  oool 
industry;     (Cil.  23t52  of  lOQu,  p.  83.) 

By  way  of  showing  the  distribution  of  our  coat,  let 
now  summarise  the  evidence  to  the  Royal  Coniinissioii 
Mr  W.  B.  Heatley,  engaged  in  the  coal  trade  continuously 
since  the  year  1877.  This  evidence  related  ciiiefly  to  the 
export  trade  of  Northumberland  and  Dtirhaiu,  although 
the  witness  was  also  acquainted  with  tbe  Scotch  export 
trade  and  had  a  general  knowledge  of  the  export  tradi>s 
from  other  districts. 

He  stated  that  the  principal  markets  for  Northumber- 
land steam  coal  (screened,  unscreened^  and  smalls)  Ho 
abroad^  as,  apart  frqia  what  is  used  by  the  collieries 
themselves  for  colliery  purposes,  and  what  can  l>e  dis- 
posed of  to  the  factories  on  the  river  Tyne  (which  ia 
mostly  smalls),  there  is  only  about  two  per  cent,  shipped 
the  south  coast  of  England  as  house  coal.  This  ho 
coal  market  is  very  limited,  as  only  the  coal  from  cortai 
seams  can  bo  marketed  as  house  coal,  and  the  demand 
mostly  a  winter  one,  so  that  in  summer  the  coal  fr 
tliese  soama  has  to  be  sent  abroad  as  ordinaiy  steam  c 
in  order  to  get  it  disposed  of.     In  Durham  the  gas  coal 


9^ 
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finds  its  principal  market  in  this  country;  the  proportion 
exported  finds  its  way  to  tho  principal  cities  and  in- 
dustrial centres  of  Europe  which  c^n  be  reached  partly 
or  altogether  by  sea-going  ships.  The  print!iprtl  con- 
sumers are  gasworks  and  industrial  works.  The  coking 
coal  is  mostly  used  at  the  collieries  for  the  manufacture) 
of  coke  ;  such  of  it  qh  is  sent  abroad  is  mostly  sent  for 
the  purpose  of  being  coni'crted  into  coko.  Tho  great 
proportion  of  the  coke  manufactured  in  Durham  and 
in  the  south-west  corner  of  Northumberland  is  sent  to 
Middlesbrough  and  West  Cumberland  for  consumption 
in  the  ironworka  there. 

Putting  aside  the  United  States  of  America  (to  which 

our  cool  is  only  &ent  during  abnormal  scai'city  there  arising 

from  a  strike),  and  South  Africa  (to  which  our  coal  went 

in    large   quantities   during   the   war),   and   leaving  out 

8uch  comparatively  s^mall  nuirkets  as  the  West  Indies  and 

South  America,  the  coal  exported  from  Noi-thumberland 

and   Durham  now  goes  to  places  which  are   served  by 

ports  situated  on  the  shores  of  the  North  Sea,  the  Baltic, 

and  the   Mediterranean.      It  finds   its  way  to  such  in- 

dostHat  centres  as  are  served  by  these  ports,  e.g.  the  coal 

shipped   to  Cronstadt  is  consumed  in  St  Petersburg  or 

,in  the  towns  lying  on  the  railway  routes  leading  from 

[St  Petfirsburg  to  the  interior  of  Russia;  the  coal  sent 

to  Swineniundc  (in  the  Baltic)  finds  its  w^ay  by  river  and 

[canal  t^o  the  interior  of  Germany  as  far  as  Berlin^  where 

\  it  mdet«  the  coal  from  Silesia  ;  the  coal  shipped  to  Iloueh 

and  Dieppe  finds  its  way  to  Paris  by  rail  and  by  water  ; 

the  coal  shipped  to  Genoa  and  Savona  is  sent  on  by  rail 

to  Milan   and   Turin  for  consumption  in  the  industrial 

concerns  there. 

The  maximum  price  of  Eriti^ih  coal  at  any  point  in 
any  country  is  determined  by  the  price  of  an  equivalent 
native  fuel,  be  it  coal  or  wood  or  oil,  or  of  any  native 
form  of  mechanical  energy  such  as  water-power.*  Thus 
in  every  foreign  country  there  are  a  number  of  places 

I  where  British  coal  and  native  fuel  stand  in  a  condition  of 
tinstftblo  eqailibrium^  and  a  slight  rise  or  fall  in  one  or 
the  other  will  increase  or  reduce  the  demand  for  British 


» 


•  Report  of  Ihe  Royal  Commieaioii  on  Coal  Supplies,  Part  x. 
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coaL    ThiH  IB  a  point  to  be  remembered  in  conuexlon 
with  the  export  trade. 

In  July  IDOS  the  Home  Secretary  (Mr  H.  Gladatone) 
appointed  Mr  Husseil  Rea,  M»P.,  Sir  Andrew  N.  Agn&ir, 
Mr  8»  H.  Co3C  (professor  of  raining,  Royal  College  of 
Science)*  Mr  John  W.  Crombie,  M.P.,  Sir  Robert  Giffcn, 
Lord  Glanta.we,  and  Mr  R.  A.  S,  Redmayno  (professor 
mlniug,  Birmingham  University),  to  be  a  committee 

'to  enquire  into  the  probable  economic  effect  of  a  limit 
eight  boure  to  the  working  day  of  coal'iuiners,  both  when 
calcnlated  from  bank  to  bank^  and  when  otherwise  calculated, 
upon— (1)  productiou;  (2)  wages;  (3)  employment;  (4)  Ihe 
export  trade ;  (5)  other  British  industries  which  niiglit 
affected  thereby;  regard  being  had  to  the  different  conditio 
obtaiuiug  in  different  districts,  seaina^  and  collieries  '; 

and  aUo  into  the  probable  effect  of   such  a  limit  u{ 
the  health  of  the  miners,     Mr  Russell  Rea  was  chair 
of  the  Committee,  whose  report  we  have  now  to  condde 

The  curious  thing  to  note  at  the  outset  is  that,  while 
the  miners  a&  a  body  are  demanding  a  legislative  eight 
hours'  day,  which  the  Gt)vernment  propose  to  give  them 
if  Parliament  will  consent,  few  miners  at  present  actually 
do  work  more  than  eight  hours  a  day.  The  invest igutioQ 
by  the  Departmental  Committee  reveals  the  fact  that  t\ 
present  actual  average  time  underground  amounts  to 
hours  13  minutes  per  week,  which,  spread  over  six  daj 
gives  an  average  of  7^  hours  per  day  each  day  of 
week  all  the  year  rounds  except  on  general  holidaj 
These  are  not  the  hours  of  actual  work,  but  from 
to  bunk,  which  includes  meal-times  and  the  time  spen 
on  travelling  underground  to  and  from  the  place 
work. 

The  Committee,  however,  arrive  at  the  conclusion,  j 
regards  the  average  hours  bank  to  bank  of  all  classes  < 
persona   underground,  taken   for   the   United    Kingdc 
as  a  whole  :  (I)   That  the  institution  of  an  eight-heij 
day,  calculated  from  the  first  man  of  the  shift  to  desceii 
the  pit  to  the  first  man  of  that  shift  to  ascend,  wot 
reduce  the  aggregate  hours  underground,  in  a  week 
f full  working,  by  10*27  per  cent.,  assuming  the  custoi 
short  and  idle  days  to  remain  as  at  present;  (2)  that 
ip  average  the  underground  workers  in  coal-mines  pa 
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in  13*36  per  cent*  less  time  in  normal  weeks  than  tb« 
theoretical  full  time  of  49  hours  53  minutes  ;  (3)  that  on 
the  customary  short  and  idle  days  thero  is  a  loss  o£  time 
within  the  eight  hours'  limit  amounting  to  648  per  cent^ 
of  the  present  theoretical  full  working  time.     (Cd.  3505, 

The  *  possible  *  averages  under  a  maximum  eight  hours 
bank  to  bank  system  are^ — six  days  of  eight  hours  each 
equals  18  hours  per  week ;  five  days  of  eight  hours,  phis 
present  short  day,  equals  46  hours  13  minutes  per  week» 
on  the  present  arrangement  of  idle  and  short  days;  but 
all  full  days  reduced  to  eight  hours  equals  44  hours 
45  minutes  per  ^eek. 

Mr  T*  Ratcliffe  Ellis,  secretary  of  the  Mining  Associa- 
^tion  of  Great  Britain,  one  of  the  witnesses,  assumes  an  im- 
^ttnediate  loss  to  the  annual  product  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Vof  21,471,000  tons  if  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  hewers 
W  alone  is  tfiken  into  account ;  or  of  Sl^OOOjOOO  tons,  that  is 
I3J  per  cent.,  if  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  all  persons 
engaged  in  conveying  mineral  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  the 
reckoning ;  and  that,  as  the  latter  class  are  ns  necessary 
to  production  as   the  former,  the  latter   figure   is  more 
likely  to  be  the  true  iigure.      These   figures   were  cal- 
culated on  the  basis  of  the  output  of  1905.     While  the 
Committee  admit  that  the  institution  of  a  reduced  and 
fixed    working   day,    whether    introduced    suddenly     or 
gradually,  would  result,  at  any  rate  in  the  first  instance, 
in  a  diminution  of  production,  they  did  not  accept  Mr 
Ratclifle  Ellis*  inference   as  an  adequate    conclusion  to 
the  enquiiy  on  this  branch  of  the  subject,  or  as  afifording 
an    adequate   forecast   of   the   effects  likely  to  follow  a 
change.     To  do  so,  they  say,  would  involve 


'  the  assumption  that  both  the  employers  and  men  would 

permit  the  new  situation,  which  a,  legally  restricted  day 
would  create,  to  arrive  without  making  any  provision  or  new 
arrangements  to  meet  it,  and  that  after  it  had  arrived  the 
liabits  of  the  men,  and  the  old  customs  of  the  colliers,  perhaps 
suited  to  the  old  system,  would  be  continued  under  the  new 
system ;  for  example^  that  the  jiiercentage  of  absenteeism  in 
Lancashire,  where  at  present  the  hours  arc  longest,  would 
continue  under  a  uniform  system  to  be  nearly  double  that  of 
the  wtinlp  of  the  United  Kingdom:  or  that,  in  that  dietrict, 
two  total  ^tops,  not  only  of  all  the  men,  but  of  the  winding 
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mgiDes,  wouUl  continue  to  tivke  place  during  tlie  reducMxl 
ours  of  the  working  day/  (Cd.  3505,  p.  20.) 
Against  the  reduction  of  manual  laboi;r  por  man  must 
be  put  the  possibility  of  extensiou  of  labour-saviug 
[machines  for  cutting  and  conveying  coal*  But  then  the 
increased  production  per  hour  in  a  shortcTied  day  by  im- 
provemonU  in  the  mechanical  equipment  of  collieries,  or 
even  by  tho  employment  of  a  larger  number  of  men,  is 
conditioned  by  the  necessities  of  underground  haulaget 
and  by  the  winding  of  minerals  and  men  up  and  down 
iffho  shaft.  In  other  words,  it  is  useless  to  hew  more  cofll 
if  it  cannot  bo  brought  to  the  surface  within  tho  limit 
of  a  working  day,  and  the  working  day  18  to  bo  limited 
to  eight  hours  underground  for  all  persons.  It  iy,  for 
example,  more  than  doubtful  whether,  oven  if  tho  men 
could  produce  the  present  quantity  of  coal  in  tho  reduced 
hours,  tbe  underground  roads  are  sufiicient  to  accom- 
modate the  increased  quantity  per  hour  that  would  have 
to  be  sent  to  the  shafts  and  winding  engines*  This  is  the 
difficulty  which  attends  a  compulsory  *  hank  to  bank  day' 
•^a  dilficulty  which  would  not  occur  if  the  limitation 
wero  of  a  *  winding  day*— that  is,  of  the  period  during 
which  the  machinery  may  operate  to  bring  mineral**  and 
men  through  *  the  nock  of  the  bottle,'  which  is  to  say,  the 
shaft. 

There  are.  of  course,  the  alternatives  of  sinking  new 
ahafts— but  this  means  increased  capital  expenditure,  and 
therefore  increased  standing  charges ;  or  of  extending 
tho  multiple-shifts  system — which  is  not  favoured  by  the 
trado  unions.  Tho  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  after 
tho  initiation  of  the  oight-hour  day  a  determined  effort 
Bhould  be  raado  by  coal-owners  to  increase  tho  number 
of  shifts  so  as  to  keep  up  the  output.  This  is  all  very 
well  as  an  ex  cathedra  deliverance,  but  it'doea  not  solve  the 
labour  problem.  Mining  does  not  attract  labour  so  readily 
as  other  industries  do,  and  the  standing  difficulty  of  coal- 
mining is  the  comparative  scarcity  of  labour. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,  then,  is  that  the 
establishment  of  n  statutory  eight-hour  day  for  labour  in 
d  connected  with  coal  mines  must  perforce  result  in 
contraction  of  output,  whether  that  contraction  be 
porary  or  permanent.  The  period  of  contraction 
must  depend  upon   the  extent  to  which  there  may  be 
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co-operation  between  employers  and  employed,  and  upon 
the  ingenuity  of  both  in  utilising  labour-saving  devices. 
But  while  the  contraction  Jasts  the  effect  upon  prices  must 
be  tnaierial«  for  experience  hag  proved  that  a  verj"^  small 
shortage  in  supply  has  always  a  rapid  and  material  effect 
on  prices.  Then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  wagee  of 
«oa]-m£ners  are  not  regulated  by  the  price  of  labour  in 
the  labour  market  but  by  the  price  of  coal  in  the  coal 
oaarket.  They  rise  and  fall  according  to  the  average 
realised  prices  received  by  the  coal-owners,  but  they  are 
preserved  from  falling  below  what  is  assumed  to  be 
a  living  wage  by  tho  varions  agreements  within  the 
area  of  the  Mmera'  Federation  of  Greot  Britain  for 
maintaining  a.  mtnimum  wage.  If^  then,  prices  rise  im- 
mediately on  the  contraction  of  supply,  under  the  limited 
day,  then  wages  will  at  once  rise  in  proportion.  And 
higher  wage&»  added  to  the  higher  proportionate  standing 
chaises  by  the  hmitation  of  supply,  will  pro  tarito  increase 
the  cost  per  tun  of  production.  Thus  the  inevitable 
effect  of  an  eight  hours'  day  in  mines  muet  be  dearer  coaL 
How  long  the  period  of  deamess  will  last  no  one  can  teli, 
but  it  will  surely  last  long  enough  to  be  a  heavy  burden 
on  out  industries  and  householders.  In  effect^  the  coxmtry 
is  asked  to  pay  a  very  large  though  unknown  price  to 
enable  the  miners  to  i^ork less,  or  rather  to  compel  them 
not  to  spend  more  than  eight  hours  per  day  under- 
ground. 

There   is  a  more  serious   consideration   still.     If   the 
miners  will  not  co-operate  with  the  coal-owners  in  every 
H||By  in  dcWces  for  making  up  for  the  reduction  of   in- 
^mdnal  tinxe  in  the  pits — and  it  is  conceivable  that  they 
may  combine  to  keep  down  production  in  order  to  keep 
op  prices   and  wages— then    we    Bhall    have    to   face   an 
industrial  crisis.     The  Departmental  Committee  foresee 
|H&Sv  and  lay  down  the  proposition  that,  'in  view  of  the 
^ucb  greater  national  importrwice  of   the  coal  industry 
of  Great  Britain   (than    that   of   otlier  countries  >vitU 
mining  laws)   as   the   basis  of    nil   other   industries/  in 
the   event  of    the  establishment    by  law   of  a   limited 
workiiig   day  for   miners    there   should   be  retention   in 
the  hands  of  the  Government  of  some  powers  of  exer- 
cising  control  over  mines,  and  of  suspending   the  law 
at  times  of  emergency,  *  which  w^ould  have  a  valuable 
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economic  result  in  mitigating  and  minimising'  any  ocbn 
effects  of  Buch  a  law  injurious  to  British  manufactu 
while   the   knowledge  that   such  powers  esdated  wou 
tend  to   prevent  such   cii-cumstances   arising  as  won 
cell  for  them  bqing  put  into  force/    (Cd.  3505,  p.  59.) 

This  is  a  cheerily  optimistic  way  of  dealing  with  ft 
dangerous  problem*     Mr   H»  Gladstone  follows  the  lea^ 
in  his  Bill  (No.  295  of  1907),  the  fourth  clause  of  wt 
provides  that 

*  His   Majesty   iuay»   in    the   event   of  war   or  of    inuiUDa 
national  danger  or  great  emergency,  or  in  the  event  of 
ffrave  economic  dhturbattce  due  to  ih^  deJnandfor  coal  eic 
ing  the  supply  ava-Uabl©  at  the   time,  by  Order  in  Cora 
suspend  the  oi>eration  of  the  Act*  (for  limiting  the  hom« ' 
work  in  mines)  'to  anch  extent  and  for  such  i>ei'iod  aa  mayl 
named  ^n  the  Ordet',  either  as  resi>ects  &11  coal  mines  or  i 
class  of  coal  mines/ 

In  effect,  then,  it  would  be  placed  in  the  power  of  1 
Minister  of  the  Crown  to  raise  or  depress  the  coal  mark 
and  any  industries  and  occupations  or  investments 
pending  on  coal,  at  his  own  will,  or  in  the  exercise, 
his  own  judgment  as  to  what  constitutes  a  '  grave 
nomic  disturbance/     We  have  not  hitherto  had  exp 
ence  of  corruption  among  Ministers  of  the  Crown  in  ' 
country,   but  we   cannot  guarantee  the   purity  of 
descendants,  and   Mr  Gladstone's  Bill  proposes  to 
too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  an  individual. 

Of  the  features  and  importance  of  the  export  trade 
in  coal  wo  have  written  above,  and  the  serious  considera- 
tion remains  of  the  effect  upon  that  trade  of  the  cont 
tion  of  output  and  consequent  raising  of  prices,  ev€ 
only  temporarily.  France,  Austria,  and  Holland  air 
restrict  by  law  the  hours  of  work  of  coal-miners,  hut 
these  countries  are  not  competitors  with  us  id  coal 
Germany  and  America  have  no  legislative  reatrictic 
and  these  are  both  the  largest  producers  and  our  keei 
actual  and  potential  competitors.  With  legislative  rest 
tion  of  miue-labour  in  this  country,  we  shall  have  < 
compete  with  these  counti'ies  on  unequal  terms — that  ia 
say,  we  shall  be  producing  under  burdens  from  which  t! 
are  free.  If  the  eight  hours'  day  were  made  internation 
— as  is  advocated  at  the  International  Congress  of 
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ejection    would    disappear*     But    ujennwhilo    it 

^,^^-»*<i  it  is  a  very  serious  one,  since  both  Germany 

^^^^X"ic»  are  bent  on  developing  an  export  trado  iu 

^*%-^         t^liere  is  another  consideration,  and  that  ia  the 
^^^^^^^  dearer  coal  on  the  shipping  industry  itself.    The 
manager  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Com- 


^^1 


^\v\^^^'^"e  evidence  to  the  Committee,  not  only  on  behalf 
^Vs^      Company,  which  oxv'nB  1S5J08  tons  of  steamera,  but 
.w^  ^behalf  of  the  Liverpool  Steamship  Owners'  Associa- 
w|>  "^hich  includes  3,613,442  tons  of  steamers,  or  22  per 


<3f  the  total  British  steatn  fleet  afloat.     On  behalf 

''fi        steamship  owners,  it  whs  represented  that  they 

,-.,^  only  concerned  in  the  number  of  hours  which  the 

^1  ^ers  may  work  in  bo  far  as  the  cost  of  coal  ia  affected 

^%iieby.    They  suggested  indeed  that  the  working  days 

l^'^bt  be  so  arranged  that  the  miners,  whilst  working 

'  ^  small  number  of  hours  in  one  day,  may  make  up  for 

^^t  time  on  the  following  day,  so  that  the  total  produc- 

Hon  should  not  be  so  reduced  as  to  enhance  prices ;  for 

j  eoftl  is  a  much  more  importaut  item  of  cost  to  the  ehip- 

|0wner  than  most  people  suppose.   In  the  ordinary  *  tramp  * 

liie  coal  bill  i^uus  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  the  total 

st  of  working  the  vesael.     In  the  ordinary  mail  and 

senger  steamers  the  proportion  is  from  40  to  45  per 

it*,  and  the   average   is  about  42  per  cent.     In   very 

lit  steamers  the  proportion  is  as  high  as  49  per  cent. 

the  case  represented  before    the  Departmental  Com- 

sittee    (the   Pacific   Steam   Navigation    Company),    the 

it^e  of  cost  in   the   working  of   the  whole  ileet, 

cargo    and   mail-steamers   together,    was    stated   to    bo 

40  per  cent.     This  means^  in   plain  figures,  that  if  the 

eight  hours'  day  raises  the  price  of  coal  by  Is.  per  ton, 

it  will  add  about  1,000,000?.  per  annum  to  the  working 

of  the  merchant  steam-shipping  of  this  country.     This 

does  not  include  the  navy ;   but  that  also  presents  an 

important  item  in  the  case.     Yet  further :  it  used  to  bo 

,    the  practice  of  the  Pacific  Steam  Navigation  Company,  for 

^Jexample,  to  supply  all  its  steamers  with  Welsh  coal,  and  to 

^■charter  colliers  to  carry  supplies  of  it  for  the  large  fleet  of 

^P«tcamers  it  employs  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America, 

^  But  since  Welsh  coal  advanced  the  company  has  ceased 

Ui  export  it  to  South  America  and  suppUes  its  steamers 
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•with  coal  brought  up  from  Chili  or  round  from  W 
Virginia.  What  has  hapxiened  in  this  case  will  happen 
in  other  cases  if  British  coal  is  further  advanced  by 
causes  which  do  not  apply  to  foreign  coal.  In  the  Trans- 
atlantic trade  it  is  now  common  enough^  when  Welsh 
coals  are  high,  for  the  steamers  to  f-^oal  on  the  other  side, 
not  only  to  bring  them  across  here,  but  also  to  tak« 
them  back  again,  doing  the  whole  run  both  ways  on 
American  coaL  This  is  not  gouerally  known  ;  but  o 
permanent  increase  in  the  cost  of  tho  production  of 
British  coal  may  make  a  general  practice  of  what  is  now- 
only  occasional  or  incidental.  And  so  with  the  coa 
at  depots  on  the  eastern  routes. 

The  Home  Secretary  thinks  di£Ferently»  and  he  ha« 
fathered  a  Bill  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  the  hours  of 
work  below  ground  *  during  the  period  beginning  at  the 
commencement  of  tliis  Act  and  ending  on  the  thirteenth 
day  of  June  1909  to  nine  hours,  and  thereafter  to  eight 
hours.'  The  bank  to  bank  period  is  defined  as  '  the  period 
between  tlie  times  at  which  the  first  workman  in  the  shift 
leaves  the  surface  and  the  first  workman  in  the  shift  re- 
turns to  the  surface,  and  the  period  between  the  timea  at 
which  the  last  workman  in  tha  shift  leaves  the  surface  and 
the  last  workman  in  the  shift  returns  to  the  surface' — a 
very  defective  definition  without  any  allowance  for  the 
capacity  of  the  winding  uiachinery.  Coai-ownerst  collier, 
managers,  and  miners  are  to  be  fined  whenever  t 
Btatutory  time  below  ground  is  exceeded.  The  obUgatio: 
applies  to  all  classes  of  workmen,  not  to  hewers  only 
(except  oflficialSt  f  urnacomen,  onsetters,  horsekeepers,  and 
pumpmon,  whose  functions  cannot  be  regulated  by  this 
clock).  And  the  only  exemptions  are  for  the  purpose  of 
rendering  assist-auce  in  tho  event  of  accident,  or  of  moot- 
ing any  danger,  or  for  dealing  with  any  emergency*  The 
management,  however,  are  to  have  the  option  of  extending 
tho  hours  of  work  in  coses  of  necessity,  but  not  more 
than  by  one  hour  in  any  one  day,  or  for  more  than  six 
days  in  any  one  calendar  year — ^a  saving  grace  of  sixi 
hours  per  annum. 

We  do  not  propose  to  discuBs  here  the  details  of  Mr 
Gladstone's  Bill,  as  it  is  the  economic  effect  of  its  general 
principle  that  we  are  concerned  with.  But  it  is  worth 
while  to  summarise  the  terms  of  tho  French  law.  of  which 
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been  tiiade  by  advocates  of  an  eiglit-hour 

r2, 1005,  the  '  Loi  relative  a  la  Durtro  da  Travail 

lea*  was  promulgated  in  the  'Journal  0£EicieI.' 

"for  the  first  time  that  the  principle  of  an  eight 

►*iay  has  boen  recognised  officialJj  in  that  country. 

B 1  prescribes  tbat,six  months  after  the  promulgation 

'7*  law,  the  days  work  of  miners  employed  in  coal- 

.   'Uig  shall  not  exceed  nine  hours,  calculated  from  the 

.1  '^into  the  pit  of  the  last  batuh  of  men  to  the  arrival 

^^«  ground  of  the  firat  batch.     In  mines  whore  the 

»i  ^^t:e  in  by  galleries,  the  duration  is  calcnlatod  from 

^^  ftrrival  at  the  end   of  the   gallery  of  accesa  to  the 

?*|*»rn  at  the  s^ime  point     At  the  end  of  two  years 

i^lfi  the  date  above  mentioned,  the  day^s  work   Hhall 

^  ^educcJ  to  eight  hours  and  a  half,  and  at  the  end  of  a 

,***ther  period  of  two  yeara  to  eight  hours.     These  nilos 

?|>  not  afioct  exploitations  where,  either  by  custom  or 

yj"  special  agrecmentH,  the  normal  day's  work  is  loss  than 

it  fixed  In  the  preceding  paragraphs*     By  Article  2,  in 

where  a  period  of   rest,  whether  underground  or 

ro  gixjund,  forms  part  of  the  loeal  regulations,  the 

le  stipulated  in  the  preceding  article  will  be  increased 

the  duration  of  that  rest.      Under  Article  3  exemp- 

from  Article  1  may  be  authorised  by  the  Minister 

W  Public  Works,  after  taking  the  opinion  of  the  Con* 

IHQ  GeneriU  des  Mines,  in  mines  where  the  application 

|OCtlicse  prescriptions  might  be  of  a  nature  to  compromise, 

tinic^l  or  economical  reasons,  the  continuance  of 

\ploitation.     The  withdrawal  of  those  exemptions 

jwiil  take  place  in  the  same  form.    By  Article  4  temporary 

inptions,  not  to  exceed  two  mouths,  but  renewable, 

iy  be  nccorded  by  the  chief  engineer  of  the  mineralogi- 

arrondi^aemenf^  whether  on  account  of  accidents  or 

)m  motives  of  security,  or  for  occasional  noceissities,  or 

illy,  when  there  is  an  agreement  between  the  managers 

M>  men   with  regard   to   the  obsci-vance  of  local 

r4.     The    delegates  appointed   to   watch   over   the 

Sty   of    working    miners    will     be     consu  Ited     when 

iptions    for   accidents    or  motives    of    security  are 

itided.    The  manager  may,  on  his  own  responsibility, 

of  imminent  danger,  prolong  the  day  s  work  whilst 

biting   the   authorisation  of   the  chief  engineer,  and 
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lie  is  bouml  to  ask  for  that  authorisAtion  imnied 
Undor  Article  5  the  epgineers  and  controUere  will  draw 
up  proc^s-verhattx  iigainst  all  infractions  of  the  present 
law>  of  which  three  copies  will  he  nmde.  One  will  bs 
sent  to  the  Prefect  of  the  Department,  one  to  the  police 
authority,  and  one  to  the  offender.  By  Article  6  manners 
and  overseers  making  inadequate  provision  for  the  men 
to  leave  the  mine  in  the  time  prescribed  by  the  present 
law  will  be  prosecuted  before  the  police  tribunal  and 
fined  from  5  to  15  francs.  The  fine  will  be  inllict^  as 
many  times  as  there  are  persons  employed  contrary  to 
the  conditions  of  the  present  iaw^,  without,  however, 
total  sum  of  fines  exceeding  500  francs.  By  Article 
second  offendeT*8  will  be  summoned  before  the  CorrectioiuJ 
Tribunal  and  fined  from  1ft  to  100  francs  for  ©very  person 
employed  contrary  to  the  law,  the  total  fines,  however, 
not  to  exceed  2000  francs.  In  the  discussion  on  the  Bill  the 
Minister  of  Public  Works,  referring"  to  the  objection  that 
the  reform  extended  to  hewera  only,  said  that  it  must  be 
understood  that  the  Government  intended  that  the  day's 
work  of  all  those  employed  in  the  coalfields  should 
diminish  in  the  same  ratio. 

It  ia  to  be  recalled  that  Mr  W.  E.  Gladstone,  father 
the  author  of  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament,  daring  his 
famous  Midlothian  campaign,  suggested  the  application 
local  option  to  the  eight  hours'  question.  The  tnln 
generally  did  not  *  catch  on  *  to  this  suggestion — perhi 
for  trade  union  reasons ;  but  it  ia  nevertheless  still  worth 
consideration.  In  fact  it  might  be  made  a  valuable  pro- 
vision in  Mr  H.  Gladstone's  Bill,  which  also  should  be 
made  to  apply  to  the '  winding  day,'  not  to  the  vague  liraiU 
of  the  time  between  the  moment  at  which  the  first 
workman  in  a  shift  leaves  the  surface  to  the  moment 
when  the  last  workman  in  the  shift  returns  to  the 
surface.  To  the  general  principle  of  an  eight  hours*  day 
for  miners  there  is  no  objection  even  on  the  part 
coal-owners.  But  the  economic  consequences  of 
compulsory  limitation  of^not  eight  hours'  labour,  bat 
eight  hoursunderground,  which  may  mean  only  six  hours' 
labour,  or  even  less — are  too  serious  to  be  ignored  at  tbo 
mere  demand  of  the  labourists^ 
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Vni.-^THE  POETRY  OP  ME  ALFRED  AUSTIN". 

The  Season:  a  Satire;  third  edition,  1869.  The  Golden 
Age:  a  Satire,  1871.  The  Toxcer  of  Babel:  a  CdeMal 
Love- Dramay  \S90.  Savonarola.*  a  Tragedy,  iS^h  Alfred 
the  Great;  fifth  edition,  1901.  Fottunatus  the  Pessiinht; 
second  edition,  1802.  Prince  Lucifei' ;  third  edition,  1891. 
The  Human  Tratfedy ;  fourth  edition,  1891.  English 
Lyrics  (edited  by  William  Watson);  fourth  edition, 
1903.  Th^  Door  of  Humility,  1900. 
And  other  works. 

The  traditional  division  of  poetry  into  lyric,  dramatic, 
epic  or  narrative,  and  satiric,  is  superficially  descriptive 
rather  than  analytic  and  philosophical,  except  for  the 
distinction  drawn  hy  it  between  lyrical  poetry  and  poetry 
of  all  other  kinds.  Here  is  a  distinction  which  really 
goes  to  the  root  of  thing?,  and  it  is  one  which  may  be 
expressed  in  terms  equally  familiai't  by  saying  that  all 
poetry  is  either  objective  or  subjective.  Poetry  is  the 
representation  of  life  as  apprehended  or  experienced 
through  the  medium  of  intensified  and  sustained  emotion, 
and  the  poets  art,  as  Tolstoy  has  truly  said  of  all  art,  ia 
the  means  of  arousing  in  others  emotion  similar  to  that 
which  has  been  experienced  by  the  poet  himself.  But 
tliia  emotion  may  be  either  direct  and  simple,  the  poet 
Mmself  being  the  hero  of  it,  in  which  case  it  will  have 
H^rence  to  his  own  private  life,  and  be  tinged  with  his 
Vm  idiosj-Ticrasies,  or  else  it  may  bo  emotion  aroused  by 
the  human  lot  generally,  or  by  special  aspects  of  it,  which 
the  poet  apprehends  through  the  medium  of  his  intellect 
and  his  s^'mpathies,  but  which  are  not  identified  with,  and 
still  leas  are  bounded  by,  his  own  personal  adventures  or 
the  peculiarities  of  his  own  temperament. 

Now  the  gift  of  expression  being  presupposed,  the 
difference  between  the  qualities  requisite  for  the  pro- 
duction of  these  two  kinds  of  poetry  is  this,  that  in  sub- 
jective or  lyrical  poetry  the  primary  requisite  is  a  peculiar 
pm^sonaJ  sensitiveness  or  passion  which  connects  the  poet 
directly  with  other  things  or  persons;  but  for  poetry  of 
Ihe  objective  kind  the  primary  equipment  of  the  poet 
bust  include  much  more  tbau  this.  It  must  include  n 
IdUe  outlook  on  life,  an    instinctive    insight    into   Lhd 
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motives  of  other  men  and  women  and  the  varieties  of 
human  circumstance,  top^ether  with  some  formal  or  at  alj 
events  some  virtual  philosophy,  hy  means  of  which  the 
facts  of  life  are  botiud  together  or  foealised,  (uid.  being 
thus  referred  to  tho  ongin  or  the  ultimate  potentialitii 
of  humanity,  are  made  the  subjecta  of  emotions 
definitely  wider  than,  but  comparable  to*  thoae  whic! 
are  excited  by  the  passions  of  the  individual  human 
being.  In  subjective  poetry,  such  a^  that  of  a  Sappho  or 
a  Keats,  philosophy  and  a  general  knowledge  of  men 
women  go  for  nothing.  In  objective  poetry*  euch  as  th 
of  a  Dante,  a  Shakespeare,  and  a  Goethe,  tliey  are  m 
indeed  everything,  but  they  are  the  first  thing.  Th 
are  not  the  fire  on  the  altar^  but  they  are  the  offering  to 
which  the  tire  is  applied.  In  other  words,  when  we  are 
dealing  with  any  objective  poet^and  the  greatest  pocU 
of  the  world  have  belonged  to  the  objective  order — i\w 
ultimate  ^tandai'd  by  which  his  rank  and  his  signiSt-ance 
are  to  be  measured  is  what  he  means  aa  a  thinker,  as  an 
observer,  and  as  an  impassioned  critic  of  life,  not  the 
manner  in  which  ho  produces  his  notes  as  a  singer,  Ti 
importance  of  the  latter  is  vital,  but  it  is  subsJdiaiy 
the  importauco  of  the  former. 

We  have  been  led  to  make  these  obaer^'ations  by  tl 
volumes  now  before  us.  Without  prejudj;ing  the  question 
of  Mr  Austin's  true  place  on  Parnassus,  we  may  say  that 
his  poetry,  considered  comprehensively,  belongs  to  the 
objective  order,  and  requires,  in  common  with  that  of 
tho  greatest  poets  of  the  world,  to  be  judged  by  the  kind 
of  standard  to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  Whatever 
its  merits  otherwise,  it  is  more  thnn  a  series  of  *  elTuflion« ' 
which  can  be  dismissed  as  good  or  bad  in  accordance  with 
their  individual  prettinesg.  It  must  be  taken  as  the  work 
of  a  man  Avho  has,  for  a  long  aeries  of  years,  endeavoured 
with  a  consistency  which  can  only  now  bo  appreciated,  to 
deliver  a  message  to  the  world  (if  so  hackneyed  a  phra«e 
may  be  forgiven  to  us),  the  content  of  which,  from  his 
earliest  expressions  of  it  to  his  latest,  lias  kno^i^-n  litfcle 
other  change  than  that  of  continuous  development.  What 
Mr  Austin's  message  to  his  contemporaries  is  become^^ 
much  more  apparent  when  wo  glance  at  his  works  co]^| 
lectively  than  it  is  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  a  peruaah 
however  careful^  of  any  one  of  them,     W©  will  do  oar 
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test  to  present  it  in  brief  terms  to  the  reader,  as  it  is  only 
through  a  consideration  of  this  that  "wo  can  estimate 
Mr  Austin  fairly. 

Cardinal  Newman  said,  ^vhen  defending  himself  against 
tlie  unhandsome  critics  who  nifiintainotl  that  no  Roman 
Catholic  could  ever  be  a  loyal  English  citizen,  ^  1  will  drink 
to  my  Queen  first,  and  I  will  drink  to  the  Pope  afterwards/ 
Mr  Austin,  who  was  brought  up  a  Catholic,  would  in  his 
early  days  have  said,  urder  similar  circumstances,  pre- 
(ueiy  the  same  thing;  and  he  would  have  said  it  with 
a  meaning-  most  probably  more  far-reaching  than  New- 
mans.     Whatever  might  be  the  inllucnt^o  of  dogma  or 
toith  upon  his  nature,  bo  would  have  said  that  he — the 
roan  who  was  thus  influeucod— was  not  an  abstract  man, 
but  a  concrete   individual   Englishman,  who,  no  matter 
^hat  his  religion,  confronted  this  world  and  the  next  as 
a  member  of  the  great  race  to  which  he  owed  his  exist- 
ence, and  through  his  connexion  with  which  it  was  ht» 
tUestiny,  his   birthright,  and   his   pride^  to  live  and  act. 
^fr  Austin  s  character  in  these  respects  has  been  happily 
^■ehed  upon   and  illustrated    by  a  brother    poet,  Mr 
fUliam  Watson,  who  has  contributed  a  critical  preface 
to  a  collection   of  Mr  Austin's   minor  poems.      *  To   bo 
frankly  local/  Mr  Watson  truly  says,  '  in   the   sense   in 
wblcb    Bams    and   Beranger  —  yes,   and   one    may  add 
Homer  and  Virgil — are   local,  has   not   seldom  been  a 
direct  road    into   the    general    heart  of  man,'  and  Mr 
Austin^   he    proceeds,    local    as    he    mainly  is    at   once 
by  temperament   and  intention,  may  justly  regard   his 
loealism  as  one  meana  of  reaching  the  universal.     Mr 
Watson   explains   himself  by  saying   that  in   the  Poet 
lAoreate'a  character  two  *  dominant  notes'  are  *  love  of 
country*  and  *  love  of  tfic  country,'  and  he  shows  by  the 
caae   of    Shakespeare   how   this   double   patriotism    may 
make  the  poet  greater  as  a  poet  by  making  hinx  a  virile 
and  impassioned  citizen.     There  are  two  points,  however, 
n-hich  we  think  Mr  Watson  has  neglected,  and  which 
require  to  b«  mentioned  here.     Mr  Austin  s  devotion  to 
hia  ourn  land,  and  his  patriotic  sense  that,  for  himself  at 
iMirti  it  is  superior  to  any  other,  is  accompanied,  as  it 
^Hd  not  have  been  in  the  case  either  of  Bums  or  Shake- 
Kpeai^,  by  a  sympathy  with  the  local  genius  of  other 
itrics  alsOf  especially  of  Greece  and  Italy,  which  ia 
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B  vide  knowledge  of  their  literi^tures  and  per- 
floaal  ^m^m»^*y  with  tbeir  life.     His  BHti^  preferences 
bam  ihumfore  no  tinge  of  proTisciaiisnL.     Further,  that 
low  of  *tfae'  roantiyt  o»  opposed  10  the   town,  which 
Mr  Watson  rightly  specifies  as  one  of  his  most  distincti^ 
truts»  "T*^""   ^r   more   than  a  soseeptilHlity  to  th 
of  nature  which  -haant«d  Wordsworth   like 
and  were  the  main  inspifation  of  Keats.     Fi 
Mr  Asstin  lore  of  the  coontiy  is  ckt^j  associated  with 
a  plutosophy  of  Bocial  life  which  is^  in  an  &ge  like  the 
preeent^  so  distinct  and  chxidlenging  a$  to  merit  the  ap- 
pellation  of  polemicaL     It  is  a  philosophy  in  which  there 
is  no  note  of  asceticism,  hut  which  is  nevertheless  a  pro- 
fit against  excessive  personal  loxnry,  and  the  kinds  of 
auihition  and  the  kinds  of  activity  which  niipister  to  it 
Kvery  rank  and  avocation,  from  the  peasant's  up  to  tho 
prince's,  has,  in  his  view,  its  proper  dignity,  and,  when 
set   in    appropriate    circumstances,    iu    proper    beauty. 
Wealthy  aa  he  conceives  of  it,  is  ideally  the  symbolitd 
adonunent  and  the  necessary  material   rnechanism  of 
certain  high  activities,  far-reaching  social  services,  and 
lives  whose  wholesome   tenour  becomes  iufluential  by 
reason  of  their  conspicuous  stateliness,  and  is  not  merely 
the  instrument,  as  to  many  of  its  presmit  posaessors  ii 
seems    to    be*   of   a   competitive    self-indulgence  which 
degrades  and  vulgarises  those  who  make  it  their  chief 
object,  and  generates  a  bitter  and  gratuitous  discontent 
amongst  others  by  offering  them  a  base  example  which 
they  are  not  able  to  imitate. 

There  is  nothing  original  in  such  a  philosophy  of  life. 
and  herein  lies  one  of  Mr  Aiistin's  cliarac  tens  tic  merits. 
His  poetry  lies  on  the  high  road  to  the  universal  for  yet 
another  reason  besides  those  speciBed  by  Mr  Watson. 
Tt  is  essentially  the  poetry  of  common-sense  and  healthy 
directness.  This  was  exhibited  verj'  clearly  in  th©  fiig^ 
poetical  composition  by  which  Mr  Austin  gained  the 
of  the  public.  This  was  a  satire  written  in  the  coup! 
of  which  Pope  is  tho  most  familiar  master,  and  Mr 
Austins  critics  at  tho  time  set  him  down  as  an  imitator 
of  Pope.  To  that  poet  he  did  no  doubt  owe  certain  toms 
of  phrase  and  certain  tricks  of  treatment,  but  otherwise 
ho  had  little  in  common  with  htm  except  a  practical  atU' 
tude  of  mind  and  a  closeness  to  common  life.    Mr  Aus 
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Htorai-y  parent  in  this  OAse  was  not  Pope  but  Drydeii, 
and  especially  DryJen  as  translator  of  the  8ixth  Sattro 
of  Juvenal.  The  reception  of  'The  Season'  by  the 
public  was,  he  says  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  so  satisfac- 
tory that  he  was  encouraged  some  years  later  to  follow 
up  that  work  ^'itli  another  of  the  same  kind  entitled 
The  Golden  Age*'  Here  he  sounds  again  the  note  of 
Dryden  and  Juvenal,  and  attacks  the  objects  of  his 
aniniodity  with  yet  nioro  sweeping  blows.  In  *The 
8easoti'  Mr  Austin  conHues  himself  to  the  Wost-ead  of 
London,  and  invokes  the 


W 


'  MiiPO  wliobe  sway  extends 
TVhcre  Hyde  bcglua  beyoad  where  Tyburn  ends/ 


And  though  he  admits  that  he  is  somewhat  young  for 
a  cousor,  he  declares  that   hla  youth   18  an   invaluable 

I  advantage  to  him  as  a  satirist,  ^sinc-e  nobody  will  be  able 
^  say  of  him  that  in  denouncing:  fashionable  society  he 
E0  mrping  at  pleasures  and  succeeecs  which  he  might  not 
^njo3'  if  he  chose.  His  censure,  therefore,  is  quite  im- 
|»artinl.  Society',  he  declares,  is  composed  of  men  un- 
worthy of  friendsliip,  and  women  unworthy  of  love. 
The  women  care  for  nothing  but  the  gratification  of  their 
vanity  ;  the  men  for  nothing  but  the  Ratification  of  their 

I  appetites. 
[     '  Di%-erffence»  think  jmi  ?    Be  not  duped ;  their  aim, 
I        In  seeming  diver'^p,  Jis  in  substance  same. 
r       Cribbed  and  coutined,  both  need  some  sensuous  sport. 
The  one  for  praise,  the  others  hunt  for  port. 
I       And  all  must  own  that  neither  aet  their  best 
f       Till  the  lialf-dnmk  lean  over  the  half-di-esaed.' 

la  Lbei;e  lines  we  hove  a  sample  of  Mr.  Austins  earliest 
tyle.  That  of  *The  Goldeu  Age'  is  similar.  lu  this 
rork  he  extonda  his  indictment  of  Mnyfair  and  its 
lenizctns  to  his  fellow-couutiymen  generally,  and  their 
lominant  ideals  and  activities.  We  shall  best  do  justice 
the  authors  meaning  by  quoting  a  few  sentences  from 
%i&  own  analysis  of  his  poem. 

I  The  rage  for  pold  is  by  no  mi'ans  fonfinetl  to  the  bage-bom 

the  viilj;iir.     It  is  most  obvious  in  the   manner  in  which 

•  degntdes  aristocratic  tastes  and  aspirations.  .  .  .  Feudalism 

^.<  supplanted  by  Competition,  and  Foicp  dopofed  in  favour  of 

Voh  208.— JSTo.  4 14.  N 
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Fraud.  .  *  .  Thanks  to  Gold,  Woman  is  as  caae-liardoTied  ] 

Man.  The  Lords  are  as  eervile  as  the  Commone,  and  fori 
Bame  motives.  ,  .  ,  Our  foreign  policy  is  as  much  diret-tod ' 
the  love  of  sold  aa  our  domestic  fortuues.  Gold  is  the  gCB 
of  both.  The  author  summous  Britain  to  confront  tho  we 
in  amis,  if  necessarj"*  Failiug  gplrit  enough  for  that, 
author  prays  that  the  glacial  period  may  return*  and 
Island  be  once  jnore  wrapped  in  imi>enetrable  mists." 

Mr  Austin*  looking  back  in  his  maturity  on  the 
formances   of  his  adventurous  youth,   would    probaG 
himself  admit  that  they  have  the  defects  of  their  qii 
ties*  and  exhibit  in  the  domain  of  criticiem  the  same' 
of  balanced  judgniont  which  for  most  young  poots  is 
secret  of  their  inspiration  in  the  domain  of  passion. 
Austin's  criticisms  of  life  indeed^  as  expressed  in  his 
satires,  do  not  differ  from  those  o£  any  more  sober eer 
except  for   the  flights  of   exaggeration  with   which 
poetic  genius  invests  them.    His  story,  for  example,  of  i 
fashionable  young  lady  and  the  dressmaker,  which  su 
itself  up  in  the  epigram^matic  line,  'And  Clara  dies 
Claribel  may  dance,'  is  a  etory  which  has  been  told] 
a  whole  series  of  forgotten  novelists  and  tract-writ 
and  nothing  new»  except  its  form»  16  imparted  to  it  i 
Mr  Austin,  who  associates  it  with  a  turn  of  phrase  wl 
had  never  been  used  before  by  any  one  but  a  well-knc 
poet,  wlio  observed  in  a  previous  century  that  *  Wretc 
hang  that  jurymen  may  dine/    We  are,  however, 
insisting  on  Mr  Austin's  want  of  moral  originality 
defect.     We  should,  indeed,  do  better  to  call  it  his  wa 
of  moral  eccentricity ;  and  we  insist  on  it  hero 
we  regard  it  as  one  of  his  signal  inerits.     These  sat 
and  the  fact  that  he  began  his  poetic  career  as  a  satir 
ntroduce  us  to  a  fundamentJil  trait  of  his  character* . 
exhibit   him   as   being   before  all    things  a  normal 
healthy  man»  in  close  contact  with  realities,  even  if 
does  not  always  understand  them,  judging  his  fellowaj 
the   light   of   lofty   and   courageous   principles,    and 
nouacjng  vice  and  frivoUty,  not  as  a  fanatic,  but 
man  of  the  world  and  a  philosopher.     He  is  not  a 
as  distinguished  from  a  man  of  the  world,  but  ho 
man  of  the  world  distinguished  by  possessing  the  temj 
ment  of  a  poet. 

Tbe  poetical  works  of  the  Laureate  arc  too  numer 
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oluminous  to  admit  of  our  refemng  in  detail  to 
than   the   laost   important   and   representative  of 
;  but  t]ie  foregoing  examination  of  his  attitude  and 
Bter  generally  ivill  enable  us  to  see  at  once  into 
groups  his  works  naturally  divide  themselves,  and 
lerstand  what,  in  each  case,  have  been  his  aims  and 
Bture  of  his  inspiration.     He  is,  as  we  set  out  with 
K^ng,  not  distinctively  a  lyrical  or  subjective  poet. 
rrical  impulse  ia  nevertheless  strong  in  him  ;  and  a 
of  lyrics — many  of  them  being  of  an  autobiographic 
nd — has  accompanied  his  larger  and  less  pex-sonal 
I.     Of  these  last  the  moat  important  consist  of  five 
m^,  and  one   long    romance  or  philosophical    novel 
rse.     The  five   dramas  are  '  Tho  Tower  of   Babel/ 
mar ola,' 'Alfred  the  Great,'  'Fortunatus  the  Pessi- 
'  and  '  Prince  Lucifer.*     The  romance  is  •  The  Human 
sdy.'     Our  most  satisfactory  courae  will  be  to  deal 
tbe&o  groups  separately,  taking  tho  drapias  first, 
•  The  Human  Tragedy,'  and  the  lyrical  poems  last. 
&  dr&anaa  ai*6  them&elvea  separable  into  two  grouptj. 
irsfc  comprises  *  The  Tower  of  Babel/  '  Savonarola,' 
Alfred  the  Great,'  and  may  in  a  broad  sense  be  called 
cai.     The  second  comprises  '  Fortunatus  the  Pes^i- 
azid  *  Prince  Lucifer ' ;  and  may,  in  contradistinction 
p  former^  be  described  as  mainly  philosophical. 
>  •  The  Tower  of  Babel '  the  author  gives  a  second 
n&melyt  *  A  Celestial  Love-drama/  which  we  regard 
ing  infelicitous,  and  doing  injustice  to  his  intentions, 
lug  could  well  be  more  i*emote  from  the  interests  of 
trescnt  day  than  a  celestial  love-drama  enacted  on 
ilain  of  Shinar.    But  the  main  interest  of  Mr  Austin's 
I  ia.  as  he  himself  gives  ua  to  understand,  not  tho 
nderings  of  one  of  the  eons  of  God  with  one  of  the 
bters  of  men.     He  means  us  to  take  the  poem  a.'^ 
nbolical   representation  of  the  ambitious  attempts 
mnan  society   to   escape  from   its  own   limitations 
leans  of  an  enlarged  control  over  the  resources  of 
inal  life.    *  The  Tower  of  Babel/  for  Mr  Austin,  means 
modem  world  endeavouring  to  foutid  happiness  and 
ity  on  a  more  accumulation  of  wealth,  in  tho  tminner 
h  ho  attacks  in  *The  Season  '  and  'Tho  Golden  Age/ 
love-story  of  his  drama  deals  with  the  visit  of  a 
fed  spirit  to  the  eai'th^  in  the  course  of  which  he 

V  *> 


or  us  ALFRED  Arsrrsi 

of  xbm  wife  of  the  rMK£  hdMa^i 
rhm  wsit  bmm  Iod^  regretted  wiMC  dhe 

of  her  haBbaad«MBHldiel 
intimacy  witb 
"Ae  hosband,  howerert  kaTxcis  ^ 
tbe  tcnror  is  thrown  ikrmiL  by 
fcanniien  in  a  compfete 
tte  BflrmI  of  the  drama  is  that;  ^ 
mams  eaiuiot  lift  earth  to 
ar^  a  means  by  which  beKTOL 


r  and  'Alfred  the  Great*  be 
bat  his  taeunn  in  both  tbeae  cmm 
to  his  cndn.     The  Florence  d 
.^m   Jm  Medici   is  for    hizn    iiot  an 

It  ift  a  isymbol  of  tho  M'orld  to-day,  i 

^■e  to  an  excessive   struggle  after 

appliances   of  civilisation'      The   lore- 

I  faaa  no  winged  spirit  either  for  hero  or 

^  attiBft  to  portray  in  the  colours  of  daily  hia 

^  y«t  aopreme   sati^actions   of   the    hamAn 

by  culture,   yet  iincormpted 

Aristotle  taught,  tho  apex  of 

.  and  lie  not  only  between,  but  abore, 

^aait  the  too  little.     At  the  same  cime,  in 

.^a»iMr  Anstin  symbolisee  the  weaknc 

of  eT«n  the  noblest  kind^  and  the  iz 
either   thwat^  it  or  denies  completex 
i^frr     *  Alfred  the  Great,'  a  work  on  a  verv  m« 
4M^agatn  celebrates  a  healthy  and  elevated  k 
i«l0ft»r«k^y  to  human  felicity ;  but  this  doctrine^ 
HBWiwd  with  an  exhibition  of  tb«  nobility  of 
^^w«r  which  realises  that  its  chief  splendoc 
Ok  far-reaching  and  heroic  work  siicceesfi 
1  Ikir  others.     The  times  of  King  Alfred  are, 
'\^  ^$^iUi%tkmm  nt  ino^t  Englishmen,  almust  as  ahe 

i^^iv  v^i  King  Arthur;  but  Mr  Austin,  to  institute] 
^figlltJkk^  coBipari^ou.  makes  of  his  national  hero  a  :* 
^o*  ^Ivh^K  and  a  far  more  intelligent  nmu  than 

\  iwrtent  and  miracle  to  aid  him.  tua 
»*»*i,MM.\-**  kiug/    Mr  Austin 'b  typical  English  ri 
tranaUtes  Boethtus,  seeks  to  disseminfl 
his  semi-barbarous  subjects,  to 
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\  dismembered  countty  under  An  intelligible  gyfit^m  of 
rovemment,  and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  an  efficient 
utiunal  nav3%  ijs,  iis  a  symbolical  figure,  much  more 
laeful  and  stimulating  than  the  wielder  of  an  enchanted 
word,  and  the  head  of  a  body  of  knight- errants — men 
irhoso  main  businesi^,  when  they  ivere  not  unhorsing  and 
laaiming  one  another,  was  to  pro:^ecute  a  series  of  private 
and  now  meaningless  adventures. 

Mr  Austin's  two  philosophical  dramas,  '  Fortunatua 
the  Pessimist'  and  *  Prince  Lucifer,'  are,  we  thinks  in 
respect  of  their  general  scheme,  atill  better  constructed. 
irith  reference  to  his  inner  purpose,  than  *  Savonarola'  or 
■Jfred  the  Great.*  The  action  of  both  takes  place  in  the 
Kseat  day ;  but  Mr  Austin*  while  keeping  in  touch  with 
^Btemporary  conditions  and  types  of  charactori  contrives 
inlh  much  artistic  ingenuity  to  generalise  them  and  even 
to  unlversaiise  them.  We  will  give  the  reader  the  story 
of  both  these  poems,  which  will  enable  him  to  understand 
the  scope  of  the  poet's  meaning,  and  to  follow  us  presently 
vhen  we  refer  to  their  j^trictly  literary  merits. 

KFortunatus  is  a  cultivated  modem  Englishman,  en- 
ing  the  rank  of  duke  and  possessing  great  estates* 
apparently  in  the  county  of  Kent.  But  though  the 
leene  of  the  drama  is  thus  specialised  by  a  variety  of 
tocal  touches,  the  Kent  of  Fortunatus  is  no  more  a 
nngle  region  than  Shakespeare's  forest  of  Arden,  or 
bis  fairy-haunted  wood  near  Athens.  Fortunatus  is  a 
man  of  middle  age,  but  still  full  of  youthful  vigour. 
Nature  has  made  him  a  poet.  Experience  of  the  world, 
of  woznen,  and  of  politioK  has  made  hhn  a  complete, 
though  not  an  unkindly,  cynic.  One  woman  especially 
iui0  assisted  in  thus  hardening  him — somebody's  faithless 
nustrasH,  who*  having  artfully  entangled  him  in  her 
Biesbes,  declares  eventually  that  she  is  about  to  become  a 
mothei*  by  him.  with  the  deliberate  design  of  forcing  him 
to  make  her  a  duchess.  After  this  episode  F'ortunatu^ 
grows  confirmed  in  the  opinion  thut,  if  women  have  any 
Vftlue  for  a  w^ise  m;in  at  all^  they  are  valuable  merely  as 
toys  of  fancy  or  ministers  of  passing  pleasure.  In  the 
opening  scene  ho  is  in  conference  with  his  private  secre- 
tary, ^>vho  puts  before  him  a  long  series  of  petitions  irotn 
the  vicar,  the  schoolmaster,  and  various  bodies  of  work- 
Ibri,  all  of  whom  ask  either  for  new  buildings  or  for  some 
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extravagant  increase  of  wages.     '  Lot  them  all  Uavo  what 
they  want,'  Fortuiiatiis  answers  in  effects     '  It  will  teach 
the  fools  that  such  gifts  make  them  no  happier  than  they 
were,'    He  starts,  when  this  business  is  over,  for  a  ride  in 
an  adjacent  forest.     TiVhen  he  is  far  from  homo  his  bor^e 
casts   a  shoe;  and  while  he  is  chewing  the  cud  of  his    mi 
annoyance  a  pedlar  makes  his  appearance^  of  whom  1^i<^| 
enquii'es  whether  there  is  any  smith  in  the  neighbourhood.^^ 
The  pedlar,  to  whom  Mr  Austin  gives  the  name  of  Abad* 
don,  and  who  is  a  kind  of  Mephistopholes  masquerading 
in  the  guise  of  Autolyeus,  answers  him  with  a  cynical 
humour  which  harmonises  %vith  his  own  mood,  and  ends 
hy  informing  him  that  though  there  id  no  smith  witliin     I 
reach,  thci*e  13  a  man  called  Franklin — a  superior  kind  of    ■ 
yeoman  farraer^who  lives  close  by  in  the  forest,  and  who^H! 
will  shoe  his  horse  for  him  as  well  aa  any  prof esaionalT 
Franklin  is  out  when  Fortunatus  arrives,  but  his  daugliter 
Urania  is  at  home,  and  a  pretty  little  child,  Aprih   Uranifl 
receives   the  strtm^er  with  a  simple    and    c^ptivatii 
dignity,  and  the  child  comes  to  him  at  once,  as  thouj 
she  instinctively  felt  him  to   be   her   friend.       Finally 
Franklin  appears.     He  is  in  his  own  way  as  charming 
his  daughter,  and,  though  ho  shoes  horses,  and  she  cooks, 
makes  hay,  and  assists  in  the  shoeing,  both  have  travelled 
and  are  highly  cultivated.     The  acquaintance  ripens  au^ 
the  inevitable  soon  happens.      Fortunatus  falls   in   tol 
with  Urania,   the  quality  of   his  passion   refining   itae 
as  his  knowledge  of  her  grows  more  complete,  until  at 
last  he  formally  asks  her  to  marry  him.     She  has  mean- 
while learnt  from  the  pedlar  who  the  stranger  is.     His 
])usitiou.  however,  does  not  dazde  her ;  and,  though  she 
iumestly  admits  that  he  has  gradually  stolen    into  her 
heart,   she    tells    him    that    a    curious    obstacle    stands 
between  him  and  her.     This  obstacle   is  the  fact  that 
a  man  exists  somewhere  whom  she  feels  to  bo  far  nearer 
to    her  inmost  heart  than   he.      This  is   the  anonymoun 
niitltor  of  some  poems  which  she  once  read.     He  is  for 
her  the  ideal  of  what  a  man  ought  to  be  ;  and  she  could 
not  marry  any  one  hut  this  man  himself  or  his  equal 
It  finally  turns  out  that  the  author  was  Fortunatus  him- 
self, who  had  written  the  poems  in  that  spirit  of  trustful 
and  sympathetic  optimism  which  his  purified  passion  for 
Urania  has  at  last  caused  to  revive  in  htm.     Meanwhile 
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^H^P^Bi  otbcr  thiRg^R  have  happened.  Fortuu^itus  inherited 
'  his  dukedom  as  tho  successor  of  a  distant  kinsman,  the 
previous  heir-apparout  having  more  or  less  niyateriously 
disappeared,  This  misaing  heir  turns  out  to  he  none 
other  than  Franklin,  who,  possessing  some  niodernto 
fortune  of  his  own,  preferred  a  simple  lifo  to  one  bur- 
dened with  adventitious  splendour.  He  now  feek  that 
be  haa  done  '(vrong  in  evading  his  natural  responsibilities. 
He  assumes  the  rank  which  Fortunatua,  who  becomes  his 
soo-in-law,  willingly  surrenders  to  him,  and  the  two  men 
both  find  ■wisdom  in  this  exchange  of  positions.  Mean- 
while April,  whose  instinctive  affection  for  Fortunatus 
hod  done  much  towards  restoring  him  to  his  better  self, 
is  discovered  to  he  his  own  child  by  the  mistress  already 
mentioned,  who  had«  it  appears,  deserted  him  as  soon  as 
she  found  that  he  refused  to  be  the  tool  of  her  ambition. 
The  pathos  of  the  child's  death,  and  of  her  passionate  cling- 
ing to  himself,  completes  the  conversion  of  the  pessimist 
m  a  cold  and  mocking  cynicism  to  a  sorrow  for  the 
Til  in  human  nature,  and  a  restored  belief  in  its  funda- 
lentai  goodness  and  in  the  profound  significance  of  the 
Actions  and  of  social  duty- 

Prmc«  Lucifer  introduces  us  to  a  world  no  less  modern 
*rit  of  Fortunatus.     The  seeno  of  this  drama  is  the 
t  land  of  the  present  day.     Here   PHnco   Lucifer, 

who  is  really  nothing  less  than  an  emperor  in  voluntary 
retirement,  has  established  himself  in  a  restored  castle, 
the  philosophic  quiet  of  which  he  much  prefers  to  a 
throne.  Having  outgrown  all  belief  in  any  personal 
deity,  he  had  desired  to  abolish  in  his  dominions  both 
worship  and  marriage.  His  people,  however,  could  not 
be  got  to  agree  with  him.  They  obstinately  clung  to 
both  ;  the  result  being  that  the  monarch,  disgusted  by 
their  conservatism,  has  retired  into  private  lifo,  to  cherish 
his  sublime  philosophy  among  the  peaks  and  avalanches 
of  the  Alps,  where  be  finds  in  the  sky,  the  Matterhorn, 
and  the  beautiful  mountain  flower.^,  more  ennobling 
'">mpanions  for  his  soul  than  the  personal  Creator  of  the 
Ml  jlogians.  One  day,  in  one  of  his  rambles,  he  en- 
counters ft  young  shepherdess.  Eve,  who  in  following  a 
pet  lamh  has  lauded  herself  on  a  ledge  of  rock — a  highly 
dangerous  situation — from  which  the  prince  bravely 
reecoes  her.     The  beauty  and  simplicity  of  this  daughter 
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of  nature,  totally  difTerent  from  anything  which  he  hiu 
ever  known  before*  refresh  and  captivate  his  fancy,  uuj 
the  incident  is  the  beginning  of  iiu  acquaintance  which, 
since  the  shepherdess  proves  herself  an  admiring  and  un 
tiring  listener,  ripens  into  an  intimacy  of  a  charming  ai 
wholly  innocent  kind.     Father  Gabrieli  Eve's  confessi 
to  whom  she  lays  bare  her  heart,  discovers  nothing  in  iv 
unbefitting  a  pure  and  marriageable  maiden,  and  bid^  her 
go  in  peace*     Her  intimacy  with  her   princely   lover  i^ 
therefore  continued  by  her  in  goud  faith,  but  little  bjr 
little  she  becomes  so  imbued  with  his  ideas  that  she  o^^ 
last  confides  her  life  to  his  keeping  wnthout  the  benedlfl^f 
tion  of  the  Church.     The  two  go  round  the  world  together     ' 
enjoying  a  continuous   houeymoont  and  return  to  their 
castle  Btill  happy  in  each  other.     Then  the  child  which 
is  born  to  her  falls  dangerouslj'  ill  and  dies.     During  iu 
illness  she  profoundly  grieves  her  lover  by  desiring  to  go 
back  to  the  devotions  which,  under  hia  influence,  she  has 
discarded,  and  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  Madonna.     Tim 
turn  of  eventa  is  all  the  more  emban'a^sing  because  the 
Princess  late  subjects  have  meanwhile  come  round  to  his 
own  way  of  thinking.     They  are  now  v^nlUng,  if  only  he 
will  go  back  to  them,  to  shut  up  all  their  churches  and 
foi-swear  matrimony  also;  and  he  is  already  congt 
lating  himself   on  the  grace  with  which  his  shepbri  !   -• 
will  share  his  throne  with  him.     Ilia  love  for  Eve,  how- 
ever,  forces  him  to  the  inconsistency  of  sanctioning  her 
return  to  the  superstitions  of  her  girlhood,  and  finiilly, 
when  the  child  dies,  his  own  grief  miited  witli  hers  so 
far  softens  his  intellectual  pride  and  obstinacy  that,  won 
by  her  passionate  appeal,  he  consents  to  become  her  legal 
husband,     By  thus  bowing  lo   the  demands   of  an  im- 
memorial social  law  he  becomes  conscious  himself  of  a 
new  harmony  in   hia  own    nature,  and,    the    husband 
touched  afresh  by  the  great  mysteries  of  religion  whilst 
the  wife  remains  still  alivo  (o  the  claims  of  the  human 
intellect,   the   two   iind  a   new  union  in  faome  common 
spiritual  meeting-place.     Eve  says  to  him  in  conchision. 
*  Who  once  has  doubted,  never  quite  believes,'  and   he 
answers,  *  Who  once  believed  will  never  wholly  doubt." 

Mr  Austin's  meaning  in  both  these  works  will  be 
sufficiently  apparent  to  the  reader  from  these  outliaes  of 
their  respective  stories.    We  will  now,  in  a  similar  manner, 
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an  account  of  *ThD  Human   Tragedy/     This  is  a 

lance  or  tsovel  in  verset  and  is  written  in  tbe  metro 

fell  Byron  made  popular  by  hia  *Don  Juan,'   The  etory 

follows.     The  hero,  Godfrid,  jh  on  a  viait  at  a  quiet 

beautiful  country  house,  where  he  is  thrown  into  con- 

t  association  with  hi.s  host's  daughter  Olive.     Ho  ia 

|^ant«d  by  her  beauty  and  by  her  evident  admiration 

imself.     He  quotes  poetry  t^  her,  and  at  last  gives 

a  Ids^  ;  but  his  means  being  not  sufficient  to  enable 

to    marry   with    prudence,    he   mauagea    to    avoid 

formal  declaration  of  h\s  sentiments;  and  the  '  Pro- 

ean  monster*  with  its  'roaring  feet/ as  Mr  Austin 

the  train,  carries  him  away  uncommitted.     Olive, 

ever,  has  given  her  whole  heart  to  him  ;  and  feelinj^ 

,  if  she  cannot  have  him,  nothing  else  matters,  she 

fw&  her  parents  to  marry  her  to  a  Yorkshire  baronet, 

rt ;   nud  vows  herself  to  a  blighted  life  of  joyless 

ly  loyalty.     Godfrid  \^  miserable  enough,  though  he 

ot  absolutely  broken-hearted  ;  and  feeling  with  some 

ice  that  he  has  not  behaved  very  well,  having  sent 

a  ring  and  some  verses,  seeks  solace  in  foreign  travel. 

he  second  Act  we  find  that  chance  has   led   him  to 

ggiascura,  a  primitive  Mediterranean  village  on  the 

nes  of  France  and  Italy.     A  religious  sceptic,  ho  still 

ents  the  loss  of  the  faith  which  was  his  in  boyhood. 

finds,  consequentl3%  a  forlorn  pleasure  in  visiting  a 

fhbouring  shrine  of  tlie  Madonna,  which  is  remarkable 

the  care  bestowed  on  it  and  for  the  flowers  which 

always  on  the  altar.    One  day  he  meets  the  custodian, 

eautifu!   orphan   peasant  girl,  as  illiterate  as  Prince 

lifers   shepherdess,  but  endowed  by  her  dovotion   to 

Lady  with  an  education  more  than  liberal*     Godfrid 

Dines  conscious  of  a  spiritual,  though  not  of  an  intel- 

wal,  sympathy  with  her,  and  she  gradually  usurps  in  his 

rt  the  place  once  occupied  by  Olive.    Olympia  (for  that 

ler  name)  reciprocates  his  personal  sentiments.     He  is, 

over,  obliged  to  confess  that^  though  he  appreciatcH^ 

does  not  share,  her  faith  ;  and  she  declares  that,  unlesa 

U  able  to  believe  as  she  does,  she  can  never,  much  aa 

loves  him,  be  more  to  hini  than  a  sorrowing  friend. 

t  own  conviction  is.  however,  that  bis  faith  is  not  dead 

sleeping,  and  at  her  suggestion,  and  in  her  company, 

BtartA  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Milan,  where  the  beauty  of 
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the  cathedral  and  the  advice  of  an  aged  priest  will  i 
she  confidently  declares,  restore  him  to  the  sa«red  fold. 
She  13  too  sanguine.  Willing^  as  Godfrid  is  to  assist  m 
his  own  conversion,  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  srin- 
pathetic  clerical  advice,  though  they  appeal  strongly  to 
hia  heart,  leave  his  intellect  and  bis  will  untouch©*!. 
Nothing  more  is  to  be  done,  and  Olynipia  eorrowfiillj 
leaves  him.  Thus  thrown  back  on  himself,  Godfrid  finds 
his  way  to  Florence,  ■where  the  beauties  of  art  and  nature 
and  the  august  memories  of  the  past  afford  him  tjomu 
partial  anodyne  for  the  pain  which  an  over-obntinato 
orthodoxy  has  inflicted  on  hfra.  From  this  mood  he  ii* 
roused  by  a  audden  encounter  with  Olive,  who  is  paJwJig 
through  Florence  an  a  bride ;  but  he  tind*^  that  she  is 
a  bride  in  tears.  Her  husband,  she  fear:*,  is  dying  of  n 
fever;  there  is  a  difiBculty  in  procuring  nurses,  and  slie 
begs  Godfrid  to  help  her.  Godfrid  undertakeH  the  duties 
of  a  nurse  himself.  Gilbert  ultimately  recovers,  but 
Godfrid  is  quite  worn  out»  and  the  convalescent  husliuiJ 
one  day  surprises  his  friend  sleeping  nn  a  sofa  the  -I  iii 
of  utter  exhaustion^  whilst  Olive  is  silently  watching  him 
with  an  expression  of  hopeless  affex^tion,  the  meaning  of 
whit'h  Gilbert,  in  a  flash  of  insight,  divines.  Olive  U 
aware  that  her  husband  has  read  her  secret,  and  though 
neither  of  them  alludes  to  it,  she  begins  from  th»t 
I  moment  to  lose  her  health  and  spirits,  tilJ  she  is  brought 
,  to  the  bed  of  sif^kness  from  which  her  husband  ban  lately 
risen,  and  in  a  whort  time  she  dies.  Gilbert  and  Godfrid 
are  united  by  a  common  sorrow^  and  both  long  for  some 
manly  means  of  escaping  from  the  lethargy  of  regrt't. 
Thin^  is  opportunely  provided  for  them  by  public  events 
in  Italy  at  the  date  here  in  question,  which  Mr  Austin 
specifies  as  the  spring  of  the  year  1859*  The  average 
Knglish  reader  has  probably  no  very  clear  notion  of  vchfit 
the  milttjiiy  and  political  movements  of  that  period 
were,  and  Mr  Austin  s  allusions  to  them  are  not  in  them- 
selves enlightening.  It  will  be  enough  to  say  that 
Godfrid  and  Gilbert  join  the  anny  of  Garibaldi  iirt- 
Imediately  after  Olive's  funeral,  and  Mr  Austin  disinis:^ 
ibis  two  heroes  for  the  time  with  the  curt  observation 


'  As  for  the  twalu^  they  vanished  in  the  rattle 
Of  jolting  tumbrils  and  the  joy  of  battle.' 
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Between  the  second  Act  and  the  third,  an  interval  of 
ight  years  elapses.  Godf  rid  and  Gilbert,  when  we  meet 
them  again,  are  in  Capri,  Italy  meanwhile  baa  been 
partiaHy  *  liberated.'  Rome*  howovei%  still  remains  under 
the  tyranny  of  the  pontilT  despot,  and  to  both  of  them 
this  eeeuis  a  blot  on  an  otherwise  smiliny  prospect. 
Godfrid  nevertheless  is  able  to  enjoy  life  in  a  chastened 
way  amongst  the  beauties  of  his  adopted  home»  and 
Gilbert  makes  up  for  the  loss  of  Olive  by  securing  the 
affections  of  Mii'iam,  a  captivating  daughter  of  the  island* 
who  shares  with  him  his  burning  detestation  of  the 
temporal  power  of  the  Pope.  In  the  midst  o£  their 
idyllic  existence  they  are  all  three  enraptured  by  the 
intelligence  that  Rome  is  to  be  attacked  at  last  by  a 
new  army  of  liberation,  -whose  ranks  they  forthwith  join. 
Fortune  appears  to  smUe  on  them,  and  the  morning  of 
Ment-ana  finds  them  elated  with  visions  of  victory,  of  a 
glorious  entry  into  the  Eternal  City,  and  of  the  ignomini- 
ous flight  of  the  Pope,  cardinals,  spies,  and  all  sorts  of 
ecclesjastic^l  *  shavelings/  Then  comes  the  catastrophe, 
The  army  of  liberation  is  annihilated  by  the  unexpected 
ehaasepots  of  the  French,  and  Mr  Austin's  third  Act 
doses  with  a  jubihmt  ovation  to  the  wearer  of  the  triple 
crown,  to  whose  spiritual  and  almost  superhuman  aspect 
the  poet  does  full  justice.  As  for  Godfrid,  Gilbert,  and 
Miriam,  they  are  all  supposed  to  have  fallen,  but  as  a 
rinatter  of  fact  they  are  saved,  Godfrid  being  rescued  by 
Olympia,  who  reappears  as  a  nursing  sister  at  Rome* 
The  fourth  Act  opens  at  the  time  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
war.  Rome  at  last  is,  in  Godfrid'a  sense,  'freed'  by  the 
withdrawal  of  the  French  troops— the  last  support  of  the 
emporal  power  of  the  Vatican— and  Italy,  being  now 
tmified  and  ruled  by  a  liberal  monarch,  Godfrid  is  inclined 
to  pest  satisfied  with  this  substantial  result.  Gilbert. 
bowever.  completely  emancipated  from  the  prejudices  of 
an  English  squire,  has  turned  into  a  wild  revolutionary, 
and  not  content  with  having  given  one  country  a  consti- 
tutional  ruler,  he  is  burning  to  deliver  humanity  from  all 
kings  and  rulers  whatsoever.  In  those  aspirations  he  is 
eaf^rly  supported  by  Miriam*  He  and  she  therefore  ta.ke 
themselves  off  to  Paris.  There  at  first  they  throw  in 
their  lot  with  the  republicans,  but  finding  that  republicans 
are  human  beings  with  as  Tuany  frailties  as  monarchists, 
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.  .  "^«^Uy  support  the  Commune,  which  seems  to  their 

ntieiil    faculties  to  be   the  obvious   forcrumier  o£  the 

Jwuienniuui,     They  invite  Godfrid  to  join  them,  but  ho 

cannot   sliHre  their  optimism,  and  refuses   to  become  a 

communist.     He,  however,  accompanies  Olympia,  who  is 

summoned  to  Paris  as  a  nurse,  and  engages  with  her  to 

untlertul^^  the  care  of  the  wounded.     When  they  reach 

the  scene  of  action  the  Commune  is  in  its  last  throes, 

«nd  they  are  juat  in  time  to  save  Gilbert   and  Miriam 

irom    rrxa-ssacre.     Whilst  engaged  in    this  heroic   rescue 

*"^y  «.i:^  both  of  thorn  kiUed  themselves,  and  the  ecclesi- 

'^^^  J**"*      «-uthorities,    recognising    the    nobility    of    their 

t^ouduct    and  the  tout^hing  purity  of  their  relationship, 

«»*inctioti   their  interment  in  the  same  grave  at  Spiaggi- 

(ASCut:^^,       Gilbert  and   Miriam  are,  in  a   quiet   way,  ap- 

>«xt.ly  happy  ever  afterwards,  and  dabble  no  more  in 

*  *T**^'^*^*^os.  but  they  bring  up  their  child   to   hop© 

*«0  ocftQujion  happiness  of  all  mankind/ 

^^**^lk    is  the    story   of    this»   the    longest    and    ni€ 
of  Mr  Austin's  works.     It  is  a  story  which  is 
S,mnd  is  told  with  &u:stained  vigour;  but  what 
I  to  il««U  upon  here  is  not  the  narrativei  but  its 
Wkftt  Uio  poec   means  to  do  is  to  give  UB  a 
i  pliiloGophy  which,  as  liis  own  notes 
lOOMfi  to  thi^    If  we  take  the  typical, 
B^aii  find  that  their  highest  aspira-, 
ftottk  tbeir  profoundest  sorrows.    In 
IM  w»  mirm  shown  by  the  case  of   Olive  how 
Iri^  «Jbo4Bfe   :»ufferings    proportionate   to   its 
l»  Al>  ■Wriind   Act  we  are  shown   how  a 
,    yiHP*   aaa^  cau&e    similar   suffering    when 
^  WMft  is  ttttlaas  sacrod — religious  conviction  on 
«<»  «i«^«Mt  ^tOWgtttHl  honesty  on  the  other.     In 
^^^  UKl  Act  %-<^  ;%iv  shown  how  love  and  i-eligion  botli 

ILV    %^»^>^*  <*^*^!«dy  iUKi  %iis«{»poinTment  on  a  yet  larger  scale 
^^  ,r>r^V*^  *"'*^*  ^''"»*1»  «^  tHini  intluenic  namely,  that  of  an 
I  t^Ta!!.*''**      l^^triotwti.     1^  th^  fourth  Act  we  have  love, 

^%»%^^«M,ity  Mr  \„  '  **  "^  **  generous  enthusiasm  foi 
■r  ^-^^B*  iHHMU  Jo  be  M? "'  /^"'^  evidently  designs  the  effed 
^E^t.»T^  hue.  then  isvin,^^^®'  Suffering  first  joins  handi 
rol  i».xrioii.  .uid  dovoti         ^^*  ^^'^  i-eligion.  then  with  lova 

^'^  to  some  special  countrj%  then,  am 
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most  fatally,  with  all  these  three^  and  a  wider  devotion 
to  the  whole  human  race  added  to  them* 

In  these  three  "v^orks,  *  Fortunatus,'  *  Prince  Lucifer/ 
and  'The  Human  Tragedy,'  the  genius  of  Mr  Austin 
reaches  its  high-ivater  mArk,  The  two  dramas  are 
obviously  not  meant  for  acting ;  and,  unlike  the  *  Faust ' 
of  Groethe  —  itself  wholly  unactable — they  have  no 
situations  which  could  be  made  effective  on  the  stage ; 
but,  as  related  to  the  intention  of  the  author,  thoy  are 
skilful  and  impro9»ivo  in  their  construction,  and  they 
e^thibit  marked  originality  in  the  manner  in  which 
characters  and  incidents  belonging  to  the  present  rpoch 

»are  detached  from  what  is  merely  temporary  and  nnUiutcd 
to  what  16  enduring  and  universal.  This  is  specially  true 
of  •  Fortnnatus/  The  manner  in  which  modern  Kent,  with 
its  woodlandM,  its  clerjjry*  its  landed  proprietors,  and  its 
peasants,  is  converted,  without  afllicting  u^  witli  any  sense 
of  the  incongruous,  into  a  world  in  which  the  spirit  of  evil 
follows  his  trade  as  a  pedlar  and  plies  his  spells  at  night 
within  a  magic  circle  of  glow-worms,  shows  Mr  Austin 
to  possess  the  imagination  of  a  true  poet.  In  *  The  Human 
Tragedy'  the  modernism  is  more  literal;  and  here,  on 
other  grounds,  a  tribute  should  be  paid  to  the  writer,  who 

(essays  to  lift  actual  events,  ptill  comparatively  recent, 
into  the  loftiest  regions  of  feeling  and  comprehensive 
thought  by  means  of  a  narrative  whose  events,  otherwise 
treated,  might  have  been  those  of  an  ordinary  novel. 

AH  these  three  works  resemble  a  novel  in  another  way, 
Tlie  general  effect  depends  much  on  the  manner  in  which 
the  love-incidents  are  Jiandled  ;  and  this  is  evidently  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Austin  himself.  Indeed^  as  is  the  case  with 
most  poets,  his  conception  and  treatment  of  love  throw 
special  light  on  the  character  of  his  genius.  They  are 
not  onl3*  elevated ;  they  are  consistently  philosophical  also. 
Through  il^  vnrieties,  as  an  individual  experience,  he  is 
always  seeking  to  discern  and  to  signalise  its  general 
meaning.  For  him,  as  for  Goethe,  the  cures  for  doubt, 
intellectual  and  moral,  are  two,  action  being  one  and 
love  the  other  ;  and  the  latter — ^such  is  his  doctrine — acts 
OB  guide  and  larapdvearer  to  the  former.  In  seeking, 
however,  to  exhibit  the  passion  under  this  general  aspect 
he  tends  to  become  careless  of  verisimilitude  in  the 
pai'ttcutar  examples  which  he  gives  us  of  it.     Thus,  in 
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order  to  inTest  it  with  a  BuSiciently  unsophkticat 
Bimplicity,  he  ascribea  to  three  of  his  most  important 
heroines— 'Eve  in  *  Prince  Lucifer,*  and  Olympia  aud 
Miriam  in  *  The  Human  Tragedy* — the  circumstancos, 
breedings,  and  education  of  Swiss  or  Italian  peasants;  nmt 
it  is  difficult  for  the  reader  to  believe  in  the  astoniebing 
influence  which  he  represents  them  as  esorcising,  not 
only  over  the  feelings  and  tastes,  but  also  over  tlie 
political  convictions,  of  highly-placed,  fastidious,  critical, 
and  educated  lovers.  His  Urania  in  *  Prince  Fortunatus' 
is  in  these  respects  a  more  credible  character  ;  but  of  idi 
his  heroines  wo  think  that  Olive,  in '  The  Human  Tragedy," 
alone  lives  for  the  reader  as  an  actual  human  bcing. 
Her  character  and  influeucot  indeed,  are  in  entire  accoMl 
with  her  circumstances ;  and  Mr  Austin,  in  dealing  with 
hor  and  her  story,  exhibits  great  delicacy  of  touch  ami 
a  most  accurate  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Our  advice 
to  those  who  would  appreciate  Mr  Austin  justly  ia  that 
they  should  first  dwell  on  those  featiu-es  in  hia  works 
whose  merits  are  most  obvious^&uch,  for  instance^  as  this 
picture  of  Olive — and  us©  those  merits  which  they  canuot 
fail  to  understand  as  a  key  to  others  which»  for  Tarioai 
reasons,  may  be  more  obscure. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  moment,  turn  to  Mr  Austin's  lyric*. 
'  Of  these  the  longest  and  latest.  *  The  Door  of  Humility.' 
though  lyrical  in  lorm,  is  in  substance  refiective  oad 
philosophical,  in  these  respects  resembling  Lord  Tenny- 
Bon's  '  In  Memoriam/  Space  will  not  permit  us  to  criticisa 
this  work  in  detail*  We  must  content  oursehes  with 
obser^ang  that  its  purport  is  analogous  to  that  of  '  Princ« 
Lucifer,"  and  that  it  points  to  man's  concrete  experience* 
coupled  with  the  lessons  of  history,  rather  than  to 
pure  intellect,  as  the  quarters  in  which  we  must  look  U 
an  eirenicon  between  faith  and  contemporary  douli 
Of  his  lyrics  generally,  which  are  far  too  numerous 
tidmit  of  particular  examination,  the  dominant  charaot 
istics  are  those  mentioned  by  Mr  Watson.  Some  of  the 
deal  with  Italy,  some  of  them  deal  with  himself^  but 
subject  of  inost  of  them,  and  the  deepest  source  of 
inspiration^  are  the  country  scenes  and  the  country 
of  England.  No  poet,  not  even  Wordsworth,  has  excel 
Mr  Austin  in  his  paasionato  devotion  to  these,  and,  we  i 
add,  in  his  intimate  knowledge  of  them.    His  verses 
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M  of  tbe  spirit  of  KngUsli  gardens,  of  flower-scented  air, 
of  ihowers  amongst  hea\'y  leaves,  of  winding  laucs,  of 
farm  buildiiigs  ^th  mossy  roofa,  of  pouring  mili-dHm**,  and 
the  rippling  of  shy  brooks^  and  amongst  such  acenea  move 
the  healthy  roral  poptdation,  from  sqaire  and  peer  down 
to  peasant,  which  forms  in  his  estimation  the  backbone 
of  England. 

Enough,  we  think,  has  now  been  Baid  to  show  that 
;br  the  post   which   Mr  Austin   occupies  he   Has  many 
quatiBcations.     No  other  living  English  writer  of 
so  far  as  we  know,  unites  in  the  snra©  degree  the 
iBcations  of  the  scholar,  the  Bcholarly  traveller,  tbe 
student   of   politics,  the   close   observer   of  4ictU4ii 
fare,  the  speculative  thinker,  the  devoted  culLii'ator 
le  Moses^  and   the   friend   of   the   farmer  And  tbe 
igcr.    If  thc&e  qualifications  entitle  an  EngUiiih  |x>et 
e  dignity  of  oHicial  representative  of  poetry  in  hla 
country,  Mr  Austin  is  more  amply  qualified  than 
of  his  two  illustrious  predecetisors.     But  w«  have 
called  attention   to   Mr  Austin^a   niany  accompllab* 
described    hiB  pnnctpal  works,  and   indicated  bie 
g,  many-sided  and  lofty  aims  merely  in  order 
that  he  is  worthy  of  the  olEdal  laoreL    Oar 
object  h&A  been  to  bring  home  to  the  general 
the  fact  that  when  Mr  Austin  addresses  hi«  con- 
S8  a  poet,  they  are  not  being  addreaaed  hy 
maker  of  verses,  but  by  a  systematie  think^ 
of  exceptional  gifta,  who  hA»  serioiia  things  to 
iJad  who  is  eompetled  by  tbe  fatality  of  hjji  nature 
his  means  of  expresc^ing  thcm^ 
one  aspect  of  hl^  work,  howex'cr,  which  it  fttill 
tot  9M  to  considen     Matthew  Arnold  Aifln^  Q^ 
<C  r^^on  as  *  morality  touched  wUh  emntion* 
oC  great  poetry  may  be  de6ned  analogooaly 
tOQched  with  emotion.     But  the  dcfltd- 
It  ^res  OS  the  substanoe  of  poetvy 
cpnaeioiiBncss  of  the  poet  hfraaelf.     It 
wiiAt  is  of  equal  importance,  oatoely, 
by  which   this  emotiao  in  to  be 
A   poet  la  in  the  poeiUeti  of  a 
vfce  i*  eocopeUed  to  be  his  'own  piaoiflt,  ftcid 
pBK  wamw  be  his  g^enioa,  this  will  not   reveal 
wsy  to  the  world  except  throogh 
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his  skill  in  strikiDg  the  keys  of  his  musical  iustrumeitl 
Tbo  poet'H  instrument  is   his  style,  and  no  estimata 
him  can   be  complete   unless  we  consider,  not  only 
compositions,  but  tho  nianner  also  in  which  he  Tenders 
them. 

How  fnr,  then,  does  Mr  Austin,  through  his  styUr 
do  justice  to  tlio  contents  of  bis  personality?  Tomotlt 
readers  it  will  be  obvious  that  his  technique  has  gravt 
defects,  but,  before  eommenting  on  them,  let  us  give  «ontf 
examples  of  tbxit  technique  at  its  best,  bo  that  the  Laureat* 
may  ho  judged  by  standards  which  ho  has  hiinsolf  wi 
up.  In  our  opinion  the  most  (inished  of  bis  works  aw 
*  Fortuniitiia  the  Pessimist*  and  '  Pxinco  Lucifer,'  more 
especially  the  former;  wliilet  the  most  ambitious  i* 
undoubtedly  *  The  Human  Tragedy**  To  those  worl^ 
tfiereforo,  wo  will  in  the  main  fonfine  ourselves.  Tlipy 
will  afford  us  specimens  of  Mr  Austin  s  lyrical  style  as 
well  as  of  his  narrative  and  dramatic. 

Let  us  start  then  with  *  Fortunatus."  The  author  here 
shows  that  he  is  capable  of  writing  dramatic  blank  verse 
admirably.  His  pedlar — his  Mepbistopheles-Autolycu*- 
though  the  conception  owes  something  to  Goethe,  is  IB 
many  respects  most  original,  and  he  speaks  as  pithily  m 
his  prototype.  '  Who  may  you  be  ?  '  Fortunatusask?;  him 
when  he  first  unsuspectiugly  meets  the  fantastic  itineritii 
in  the  forest 

*  Ahaddoii.     I  ara  the  Pride  of  Life. 

Foi*tunaius.    The  devil  you  are ! 

Abaddon.    The  Devil  I  am,  that's  certain, 
Tliough  you  will  not  believe  it,  since  'tis  tiiie.  .  .  . 

Fo7-tunatu8,     You  are  a  humouiist. 

Abaddon,     So  would  you  be,  were  you  the  Pride  of  Lil 
And  not  its  dupe.    I  have  nothing  here  for  yott. 
Still,  look  upon  my  shrewd  tinie-servTing  things. 
(Jm-sota  and  In^ea  .  .  .  kerchiefs^  collars,  cwifs, 
.  .  .  Lord,  how  many, 

As  ^ve  sttind  hei'e,  aru  louging  for  tliis  lace — 
Venetian  point— at  least  I  tell  'em  so. 
...  It  is  worth 

A  library  of  doubt,  and  makes  more  converts 
Than  all  the  Encyclopiedists.' 

This  is  the  occasion  on  which  the  pedlar  informs  the  dn 
that  he  can  get  his  horso  shod  at  the  home  of  FrankI 
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and  EJrania*     Having  told  him  tb©  way  he  takes  his  leave, 


*  She  loiters  in  the  garden.     Fare  you  well  I 
Get  a  new  shoe,     'Tis  suro  to  carry  you  home. 
And  bring  you  back  again.' 

^en  the  duke  subsequently  returns  in  acciorilance  with 
tills  predictionr  he  meets  the  pedlar  again,  outside 
Franklin's  gate,  and  asks  hint  jocularly  if  his  name  is 
etill  the  Pride  of  Life.     The  pedlar  answers : 

*  It  is,  where  I  juat  come  from.     But  for  you 

I  have  another.     Lit^f  of  (he  Flesh  we  call  it. 

.  .  .  You  are  not  virtuous. 

So  need  I  practise  no  disguise  with  yon. 

Lust  of  the  Flesh — behold  me !    She's  within. 

Baking  with  alabaster  arms  the  loaves 

Of  household  continence.     She  is  alone.' 

The  pedlar  departs,  and  Urania  is  heard  within,  singing : 

'  Now  that  milch-cowa  chew  the  cud 

Everywhere  ai-e  roses,  roses ; 
Here  a-blow,  and  there  a-bud. 

Here  in  pairs,  and  there  in  posies. 
Roses  from  the  gable*s  cliff 

With  pale  flaky  petals  strowing 
All  the  garden-paths,  as  if 

Frolic  Summer  took  to  snowing/ 

I«t  us  now  take  two  Hpecimens  of  the  dialogue  on  it^ 
loftier  levels.  Franklin  had  been  expatiating  to  Fortu- 
^luson  the  advantageti  of  rural  retirement.  Fortunatus 
wiswere; 

*  But  in  these  lone 
Sequestered  ailencea  of  chase  and  pool. 
This  wildwood  realm  of  antiquated  boughs, 
But  tenanted  by  foxglove  and  by  fern, 
Wherein  you  hedge  your  honeysuckled  home. 
Though  Liove  might  brood  there  aptly,  only  doves 
Ponder  on  constancy.* 

^e  following  lines  are  taken  from  a  later  scene,  in  which 
''ortuaatus  first  avows  his  honourable  passion  for  Urania, 
I  *ho  h  half -relenting.     He  says : 

'No  wonder  that  I  stammer,  for  my  heart 
Is  where  my  voice  should  be — the  old,  old  worde, 
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Tlie  old,  old  want,  yet  different  from  ths  old, 
As  you  from  all  else  differ — ^highest,  beat — 
And  highest,  beat,  most  longed-for,  and  most  loved. 
Urania,    "Why  did  we  listen  to  that  nightitigciW, 
Or  I  to  yonV 

No  one  can  doubt  that  a  wTHer  capable  of  such  verse 
'this  appreciates  and  poasesses  a  command  over  the 
classical  technicalities  of  his  art.  The  reader  will  find  b 
'prince  Lucifer'  abundant  evidence  to  the  same  effect* 
Our  quotations  from  this  poem  shall  exhibit  Mr  Austin's 
skill  in  associating  lyrical  methods  of  expreaaion  with  a 
dramatic  purpose.  Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate 
and  beautiful  than  the  following  lines,  in  which  Father 
Gabriel  allays  the  scruples  of  Eve  when  she  haa  con- 
fessed to  him  her  affection  for  a  lover  whom  she  doM 
not  name. 

*  Be  not  troubled,  daughter  dear. 

Oft  you  see  a  streamlet  clear 

Chafed  to  foam  by  rocks  that  thwart. 

So,  child,  will  your  limpid  heart, 

Torn  by  love,  be,  after  all 

White  as  is  a  waterfall/ 

Mr  Austin  introduces  into  this  drama  a  feature 
rowed  from  the  Greeks,  namely,  a  chorus,  but  the  speakers 
are  not  human  beings,  they  are  voices  of  eternal  nature 
which  comment  on  the  ways  of  man,  and  are  attributed 
(not,  we  think,  very  happily)  to  a  waterfall  and  two 
mountains.  In  these  elemental  utterances  there  is  a 
lyrical  note  and  a  command  of  lyrical  music;,  whose  value 
the  subjoined  passages  will  enable  the  reader  to  appreciate. 
When  Lucifer  first  meets  Eve,  and  the  passion  of  love  i$ 
being  reawakened  in  him,  a  voice  speaks  thus  from  the 
Matterhom : 


*  Why  doth  He  come  from  afar?    Now  the  marl  and 

gi^nite  are  sundered, 
There  is  rest  in  the  heart  of  the  hills  where  the  earthquake 

tormented  and  thundered. 
When   the  avalanche  fury  ii   spent,   there  is   p^K?e   after 

roaring  and  rending ; 
But  the  passions  of  M&n  persevere,  and  the  tumult  of  Mad 

is  unending.' 

The  same  voice  comments  on  the  fate  of  women 
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Ere,  too  rashly  happy  in  Prince  Lueifers  entire  love, 
foiaforts  her  friend  Elspeth,  whose  own  lover  serins  to 
he  tiring  of  her. 

'Man  comes  and  idly  he  gathereth  flowers,  and  gathereth 

the&e, 
And  soon  they  are  joined  with  the  bygone  hours,  with  the 

bygone  breeze^ 
He  sees  and  plucks  th«m,  and  savours  awhile,  then  he  dings 

aw«y,  ; 

And  forgets  their  freshj^easj  fcheir  fragrance,  their  emile,  till 

death's  dark  day,  . 
Then  they,  they  revive  for  their  fierce,  f^alse  lover,  and  close 

his  eyea, 
And  over  him  tenderly  liager  And  hover,  as  he  dies,  as  he 
I       dies." 

To  these  passages  we  Toay  add  another,  taken  from  '  The 
Hnnum  Tragedy,'  as  an  exaraple  of  Mr  Austin's  lyrical 
Toice  when  pitched  in  o  different  key* 

•  Sleep,  lady  fair. 

O  but  thy  couch  should  be 
The  fleeciest  cloudlet  of  the  suxniner  air, 
The  softest  billow  of  the  summer  sea. 
Or  that  forsaken  nest 
I  keep  warm  within  my  breast 
For  thee,  for  thee.' 

And  now,  continuing  our   illustrations  of  the  poet's 

style,  let  us  deaj  with  *  The  Human  Tragedy '  as  a  sustained 

^Knetrical  narrative,  and  present  the  reader  with  some  of 

^Btfi  best  stanzas.     Godfrid,  having  confided  to  Oiyrupia  tho 

Hbct  that  he  is  in  mental  trouble,  and  she  having  replied 

'that  she  finds   in   prayer,  and   in   communion  with   the 

_Madonna,  '  A  swift  and  certain  medicine  for  her  needs  '— 

'  Yes,  but'  (he  answered)  *  mine  a  deejwr  woe 

Than  bead,  or  prayer,  or  pgalm  can  hope  to  probe. 

I  at  my  mother's  knee  was  taught  to  throw 
Myself  on  Heaven,  and  cling  to  Mary's  robe  j 

But,  like  yon  waves  that  wander  to  and  fro, 
Homeleas  and  aimless  through  the  whirliog  globe, 

I  flow  now  where  Pate  bids  me,  nor  demand 

Why  there  I  ebb,  and  here  I  hug  the  strand. 

Stall  to  the  Sovereign  Will  I  humbly  bow, 
If  I  no  longer  grace  or  gifts  implore ; 
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And,  Heaven's  own  handmaid,  listen  to  my  vow, 
Or  Hope  will  die,  where  F&ith  had  died  before. 

And  see,  Olympia—is't  not  so?— I  now 
But  seek  one  intermediary  more. 

You  through  Madonna  all  your  wants  prefer; 

Well,  1  will  pray  to  you»  then  you  to  Her," 

Olympia  is  horrified*     Godf rid  is  sorrowfully  dismissed  byl 
hor,  and  carries  into  a  nocturnal  tentipest  his  r^gretii  for 
his  lost  Catholicism,  but  the  morning  produces  in  hie 
&  kind  of  humanistic  Renaissance, 

*  Radiant  with  emilesj  with  limbs  of  rosy  hue. 

Up  from  Tithonus'  couch  Aurora  came. 
Her  golden  chariot  acattering  sparks  of  dew, 

Hor  glowing  coursei^  breathing  genial  Siime; 
And,  as  of  old*  the  glorious  retinue 

Of  youth  and  beauty  trumpeted  her  fame. 
Fleet  from  her  presence  fled  the  winda  ;  the  wave« 
Crouched  at  her  feet,  owning  themselves  her  slav^^ 

You  cannot  kill  the  Oods.    Their  shadows  still 
The  cherished  rites  of  Pagan  eld  renew, 

Hatuit  the  cool  grot,  or  scour  the  thymy  hill, 
And  in  the  wood  their  wanton  sports  pursue. 

This  very  morn  I  heard  Pan's  pastoral  quill. 
And  tracked  Diana's  sandals  o'er  the  dew, 

Caught  dimpled  Venus  veiled  in  feathery  foam. 

And  Faunus  scampering  to  his  sylvan  home.* 

[Here  we  have  fair  examples  of  Mr  Austin  s  best  D>amier 
as  ft  narrator,  and  to  these  it  must  be  enough  for  us  to 
add  the  following  lines,  as  showing  how  naturally  this 
manner  can,  on  occasion,  rise  into  majesty.  He  is  refer*- 
ring  to  the  unification  of  Italy  under  the  sceptre  of  tUe 
House  of  Savoy. 

*  The  Long-expected  of  the  Nations  stood 
RoBplendeut  ou  the  mountains.    Morning  sang 
For  hefl.rt  of  joy/ 

These  passages  from  *  The  Human  Tragedy,'  together  with 
those  which  we  have  selected  from  hie  two  beat  dramas, 
though  we  might  have  multiplied  them  with  advant-age. 
had  this  been  practicable,  are  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
one  fact  on  which  we  are  here  anxious  to  insist,  nam 
that  Mr  Austin  knows  as  well  as  anybody  what  muAi< 
polished,  and  lucid  verse  is,  and  is  perfectly  capable 
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ucijog  it.    He  need  fear  no  rivalry  in  these  respects 
iru  any  living  writer. 

But  though  this  is  true  of  him  at  his  best,  his  mis- 
fortune is  that  he  19  not  at  his  best  always,  but  on  the 
contrary  falls  short  of  it  vriih  an  astonishing  and  what 
BeemB  to  be  a  systematic  frequency.  The  truth  seems 
to  be  that  the  blemishea  which  disfigure  Mr  Austin's 
style  are  more  than  accidental,  being,  in  fact,  the  result 
of  a  false  theory  of  style  deliberately  adopted.  This,  at 
by  rat^,  is  the  conclusion  suggested  by  the  perusal  of 
tt  work  of  criticism,  now  almost  forgotten,  called  '  The 
Poetiy  of  the  Period,"  written  by  Mr  Austin  himself. 
Id  that  work  he  made  two  remarkable  attacks  on  the 
literary  methods  both  of  the  then  Poet  Laureate  and 
of  Browning.  Tennyson  he  denounced  as  a  cultivator 
frf  over-elaborate  artifice  and  preposterous  finish^  whilst 
he  condemned  Browning  for  a  use  of  intentionally  and 
wborioualy  tortuous  phrases,  the  darkness  of  which  made 
the  careless  reader  imagine  that  he  was  gazing  into  an 
^ysB  of  wisdom  too  profound  for  his  comprehension« 
n^reas  really  they  were  sham  windows  behind  who»e 
Hackness  there  was  vacancy.  In  opposition  to  th« 
Etetbods  which  he  imputed  to  these  two  poets,  he  held  up 
t  of  Byron  &b  a  far  truer  model  for  imitation.  Byron 
^resented  for  him  a  mastership  of  a  kind  of  speech 
ch  became  poetry  inevitably  and  inerrantly  in  the 
of  spontaneous  utterance.  True  poetry,  he  con- 
was  poetry  which  is  produced  thus.  Indeed  we 
up  Mr  Austin's  avowed  theory  of  poetical  style 
ig  that,  according  to  him,  a  poet  need  only  bo 
tly  full  of  his  subject,  and  the  first  word  which 
to  him  is  inevitably  and  always  the  best.  And 
theory  he  undoubtedly  follows  in  his  practice.  He 
raks  on  the  true  poetic  style  as  the  style  of  an  im- 
pviaator,  and  all  his  own  poems  are  of  the  nature  of 
provisations,  to  correct  which,  he  probably  thinks, 
mid  be  like  taking  the  bloom  off  a  plum. 
In  our  own  judgment  this  theory  is  an  absolutely 
fatally  mistaken  one,  and  we  see  in  Mr  Austin's  own 
rkfl  one  prolonged  demonstration  of  its  error.  All 
faults  are  traceable  to  this  one  source.  It  lias  made 
I  the  most  careless,  inaccurate,  and  unequal  verBO- 
Iter  wilh  whom  w©  ^  ny  acquaintance.     In  one 
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case  out  of  ten  his  method  may  be  successful,  but 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  It  is  a  failure.  We  will  briefly 
mention  some  of  the  most  glaring  defecta  which  result 
from  it.  Of  these  the  most  tmpai^donable  is  a.  frequent 
failure  in  his  grammar.  He  uses  constructions  for  which 
a  fourth-form  schoolboy  would  be  caned,  and  constantlj, 
when  not  lapsing  into  sentences  which  are  literally  not 
construable,  he  so  misplaces  his  nouns,  verbs,  and  parte 
of  speech  generaHy  that  be  might  pass  for  a  half -educated 
foreigner  rather  than  for  an  educated  Englishman.  Hiji 
early  satires  are  freest  from  this  class  of  fault,  but  even 
in  *  The  Season  '  we  find  such  a  passage  as  the  folIoT,ving :_ 

•  When  mighty  scribes  wax  eTnuloxjs,  to  lull 
Uneasy  dreamers  and  delude  the  dull. 
Of  suppurating  sores  that  ulcerate 
And  draw  the  life-blood  from  the  soundest  State^ 
As  "social  evils"  elegantly  prate.' 

What  Mr  Austin  apparently  means  is,  *When  mighty 
scribes  are  emulous  to  lull  dreamers,  and  prat-e  of  uleei 
as  social  evils  ' ;  but  it  took  us  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
make  this  out-  A  stanza  in  'The  Human  Tragedy'  oper 
with  this  statement — '  Then  Godfrid  Gilbert  saw/  Opening 
the  book  after  an  interval  of  some  years^  and  lighting  on 
these  wrords,  we  were  wholly  at  a  loss  to  know  ivhat  the 
poet  meant.  We  first  thought  that  some  new  character 
had  slipped  into  a  later  edition  of  the  work,  and  that  his 
name  was  Godfrid  Gilbert.  We  were  then  in  absolute, 
doubt  whether  Godfrid  saw  Gilbert  or  Gilbert  saw  Godf 
and  only  by  a  long  study  of  the  context  could  we  asst 
ourselves  that  this  last  and  least  obvious  of  all  the  possibl 
meanings  was  Mr  Austin's.  In  another  atausa  he  says 
that  Godfrid 

'still  lacked,  vicissitudee  despite, 
The  philosophic  vision.' 

These  words  can  be  tamed  into  tolerable  English  on 
by  repunctuating  them,  so  as  to  make  them  mean  the 
[despite  his  philosophic  vision,  Godfrid  lacked  vicissi- 
itudes  ;  but  Mr  Austin  really  means  the  precise  reverse  of 
thtSt  the  secret  of  the  passage  being  that,  with  a 
astounding  perversity,  he  makes  the  phrase  *  vicissitud 
despite '  do  duty  for  *  despite  vicissitudes/    He  has, . 
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a.  ;i  umber  of  other  habits  which  he  indulges  in  merely  for 
tile  sake  of  making  his  verses  scan.    For  example,  he  writes 
'to  plummet 'a  depth  instead  of  to  pliunU  merely  because 
the  former  contains  two  syllables  instead  of  one.     Worse 
still,  without  any  companctioa  he  uses^  for   the  same 
reasoo,  transitive  verb&  as  Intransitives.     Thus,  in  one 
of  the  passages  which  iive  quoted  for  the  sake  of  its  fine 
music,  he  ^aya  '  the  earthquake  tormented  and  thundered/ 
Tormented  what  ?   we  ask.     The  verb  *  torment '  means 
Dotbing  without  some  accusative  to  fallow  it,    Mr  Austin 
might  just  as  well   have  said   that  Godfrid  '  put  on/  if 
he  wanted  to   tell   us  that  Godfrid  put   on   his  socks* 
Another  defect  in  his  style,  less  crude  than  the  above, 
but  more  deeply  seated,  is  one  which  he  has  in  a  meaaurOf 
we  think,  derived  from  Byron,     Byrou»  when  he  began 
*Childe  Harold,'  adopted  what  has  been  well  described  as 
a  kind  of  *  Wardour  Street  English  '^a  modern  English 
sprinkled  with  pinchbeck   and   irrelevant  medievalisms. 
Byron,    with    sound    j  udgment,   presently  dropped    this 
a^ectation.      What   Byron  threw   away  Mr  Austin  has 
picked  up.     At   any  moment,  if  he  wants  two  syllables 
iniitiAad  of  one,  he  has  no  compunction  in  writing  '  doeth  ' 
for  *does/    In  the  next  verse,  if  be  wants  a  monosyllable, 
he  writeiS  'does'  instead  of  'doeth/     Normally,  if  he  has 
to  mention  the  foot-gear  of  a  modem  lady,  he  speaks 
of  her  *  shoes/     If  he  wants  a  rhyme  to  *  moon,*  he  will 
give  us  the  same  lady  going  about  in  *  shoon/     l^imilarly, 
when  he  is  concerned  with  the  movements  of  the  Gari- 
baldian  army,  he  describes  the  soldiers  as  being  armed 
with   *  glaives  * — a  word   which  was  an   archaism   even 
in  the  time  of  Spenser — while  he  speaks  of  an  Italian 
peasant-girl  as  being  '  leal '  to  the  Madonna-     Now  when 
Spenser,  and  even  Byron,  used  archaisms  of  this  descrip- 
tion they  had  a  deliberate  purpose  in  doing  so.      They 
wished^  by  means  of  the  exotic  associations  with  which 
archaic  words  and  forms  are,  as  it  were,  scented,  to  create 
a  certain  medieval  atmosphere.     But  Mr  Austin  has  no 
mch  purpose  as  this*     He  seems^  indeed,   to  be  wholly 
insensible  to  those  various  and  subtle  secondary  powers 
which    association   gives  to   words  not  in   general   use, 
unless,  indeed*  it  is  his   opinion,  as  we  are  sometimes 
tempted  to  suppose,  that  any  word  is  efifeetive  iu  poetry 
which  would  be  ridiculous  in  ordinary  life.    If  Mr  Aubtin*i 
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Catholic  heroine  had  not  been  a  modern  Italian,  but  tho 
daughter  of  a  Jacobite  Scottish  chieftain,  thore  tnigbt 
have  been  aome  propriety  in  saying  that  she  was  'leal" 
to  the  Madonna  ;  but  to  apply  such  a  vrord  to  a  daughter 
of  the   Mediterranean   neaboard  is   like  talking  of  her 
*  tartan,' when  what  ia  meant  ia  her  petticoat.     Spenser 
said  that  his  knighta  wielded  their  *  glaives/  because 
aim  was  to  transport  his  readers  from  the  present  ial 
a  consistent  past.     He  puts  himself  into  a  literary 
tume  designedly  suited  to  the  remote  period  in  quest! 
but  when  Mr  Austin  talks  about  glaives  in  one  stan 
and  about  the  new  French  Chassepota  in  the  nextt  he  is 
like  nothing  so  much  as  a  man  who  takes  a  walk  down 
Piccadilly   with    a    Homan   sandal   on   one   foot   and   a 
Wellington  boot  on  the  other.     There  is  a  further 
of  defect  which   it  is   necessary  to   mention   also — o: 
which  is  certainly  not  peculiar  to  Mr  Austin,  but  which 
is  in  his  works  conspicuous  to  an  almost  vmique  deg 
This  is  his  practice  of  reckless  padding.     The  more  vj 
able  parts  of  his  verse  we   may    compare    to   blocks 
marble  ;  but  "whenever  he  has   not  at  hand  a  sufBcten 
supply  of  thesBj  or  he  finds  a  difficulty  in  making  two  or 
three  of  them  join,  be  tills  in  the  gaps  with  any  literary 
mud  or  rubble  which  happens  to  come  handy.     Some- 
times he  does  this  for  lack  of  a  rhyme,  sometimes  for 
liack  of  a  clause  which  shall  round  ofE'  a  stanza.     He  thus 
almost  spoils  one  of  the  most  charming  of  the  pasi 
which  wo  have  quoted  by  speaking  of  a  '  gable's  cl 
instead  of  a  gable,  because  he  wants  a  rhyme  for 
Again,  when  he  is  speaking  of  a  farewell  pledge  given  by 
Olive,  Mr  Austin^  solely  in  order  to  find  a  rhyme,  tells  ua 
that  this  pledge  was  given  *  by  parting's  ledge."     If  this  is 
'a  vile  phrase,'  as  we  need  no  Pulonius  to  tell  ue  that  it 
ia,  what  will  the  reader  think  of  the  following  incredibla 
line  which  the  author  thrusts  into  a  description,  other- 
wise charming,  of  spring—*  The  pasture's  frisky  innocents 
1  bucked  up '  ?     The  responsibility  for  this  utterance  reste 
j  on  the  word  *  up,'  which  is  wanted  as  a  rhyme  to  *  cup.' 
I  In  another  passage  we  have  padding  pure  and  simple ; 

*  Up  come  the  sun,  impetuous  and  red ; 
The  moon  turned  deadly  pale,  fronting  her  foes; 
Kefusedi  spite  overwhelming  odds  and  ills. 
To  share  her  sway,  and  died  behind  the  hills.' 
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hre  we  have  ©very  possible  fault  comprefised  into  a 
iniftll  space.  In  the  first  place  tlio  conceit  of  the  moon 
the  jealous  adversary  of  the  sun  add:^  nothing  to  the 
ffect  of  Mr  Austin's  then  hurrying  narrative,  but  merely 
ips  up  the  attention  of  the  reader  y^ho  pause^^  as  he 
lust  do,  to  understand  it.  It  is,  moreover,  a  very  poor 
mceit  in  itself.  It  contains  a  gross  inaccarticy  of  ex- 
"essiOD,  which  inaccuracy  is  eked  out  with  a  piece  of 
iBolute  nonsense.  Who  are  the  moon  a  t'oea?  If  Mr 
;uetin  means  anything,  she  has  one  foe  only,  who  is  the 
in.  If  it  is  permisatble  to  speak  of  her  foe  as  her  foes,  it 
"ould  be  permisaible  to  speak  of  the  wife  of  a  monogamist 
his  '  wives/  Further,  the  most  careless  reader  will  be 
onee  driven  to  ask  himself  what  in  the  world  ia  the 
waning  of  *  overwhelming  odds  and  ills '  ?     If  there  are 


ny  phenomena  of  nature  which  put  the  idea  of  '  odds  * 
at  of  the  question,  surely  these  are  the  movements  of 
le  sun  and  moon.  And  if  we  put  the  question  of  odds 
ftide,  wrliat  state  of  mind,  we  must  ask,  is  possible  for 
ny  educated  human  being  in  which  the  moon  can  be 
stored  as  receiving,  at  the  hands  of  the  sun,  a  series  of 
overwhelming  ills'?  These  examples  which  we  have 
ven  of  the  defects  of  Mr  Austin's  style  are  not  occa- 
oaal  bJots.  Similar  blots  are  scattered  over  every  one 
his  pages,  and  a  careless  reader  may  be  pardoned  for 
»garding  them  as  the  principal  feature  of  his  works. 

KB  are  not  culling  attention  to  these  defects  in  Mr 
tt's  style  with  a  view  to  depreciating  his  merits.  On 
ie  contrary  we  have  devoted  the  larger  part  of  this 
iticism  to  showing  how  various  his  merits  are,  and  how 
Busual  is  the  combination  of  them  in  the  person  of  a 
ii|^  isdividual.  Our  object  in  dwelling  on  his  defects 
Bs  been  rather  to  explain  the  reason  why  a  voice  which 
ttA  SO  much  to  utter  should  in  many  quarters  have  met 
rath  very  inadequate  attention;  and*  by  warning  the 
»ader  of  the  obstacles  which  ho  will  encounter  in  Mr 
Austin's  manner,  to  induce  him  to  look  through  these  to 
le  matter  which  lies  behind  them.  Even  so,  we  should 
ftve  felt  reluctant  to  speak  of  his  faults  with  severity  if 
had  not  been  for  the  ample  evidence  which  he  affords 
ks  that  he  is  perfectly  able  to  avoid  every  one  of  the—  "* 
ie  chose.  In  the  whole  of  hie  prose  works 
(f  them   conspicuously  absent.     There  he 
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staining  from  wrong  action.  What  proportion  of 
present  day  troubles  may  require  this  negative  treatmeo 
we  need  not  attempt  to  consider.  It  is  however  wortl 
while  to  remember  that  in  a  certain  code  of  conduct 
accepted  as  sacred^  now  and  in  past  a.geH,  by  niany  millioEii 
of  men,  seventy  per  cent-  of  the  rules  laid  down  be^n 
with  the  words  '  Thou  shalt  not/  The  importance  of  thus 
flaying  *  No  *  is  not  limited  to  individual  conduct.  It 
applies  equaUy  to  measures  proposed  by  the  State.  When 
the  community  is  threatened  with  Acta  of  Parliament 
which  would  only  aggravate  the  disease  they  are  intended 
to  cure,  it  becomes  the  urgent  duty  of  men  who  love 
their  country  to  oppose  such  false  remedies  to  the  utmost 
of  their  ability,  and  frankly  to  aay,  '  We  are  not  pr 
pared  to  cure  in  a  moment  diseases  that  have  endured  fd 
centuries,  but  we  are  resolved,  so  far  as  our  stren^ 
permits,  to  prevent  you  from  m^aking  the  disease  worfie/| 

There  is  no  pleasure  in  coming  to  such  a  negatil 
conclusion.  It  is  far  more  agreeable  to  delude  on€ 
with  the  belief  that  all  the  poverty  and  sufFering 
sorrow  in  the  world  can  be  promptly  cured  by 
ministering  to  the  body  politic  a  few  well  advertised 
social  pills.  Those  who  fail  to  succumb  to  such  delusions 
have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  beinp;  called  cold-hearted  nnd 
hard-mouthed,  indifferent  to  the  welfare  of  the  poor,  and 
defenders  of  the  wealth  of  the  rich.  These  accusations 
are  not  pleasant,  but  they  must  be  accepted  as  part  of 
the  days  work  by  all  who  venture  to  point  out  tha-l 
some  momentarily  fashionable  remedy  is  either  useless 
or  actively  harmful.  The  best  consolation  lies  in  rem^m^ 
bering  that  it  is  not  the  business  of  thoughtful  men  to 
shout  with  the  crowd,  but  to  try  and  find  out  the  truth. 

For  theHe  reasons  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  country  should  examine*  carefully  and  critically,  the 
proposal  put  forward  by  r.he  liabour  party  for  the  creation 
of  a  statutory  *  right  to  work/  This  proposal  is  embodied 
in  a  Bill  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  in  July 
last  and  formally  read  a  first  time.  The  same  Bill,  ii 
opportunity  serves,  is  to  be  introduced  next  session,  Th<ft 
essential  clause  of  this  Bill  declares  that, 

*  Where  a  workman  haa  registered  himself  as  unemployed,^ 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  unemployment  authority 
provide  work  for  biro  in  connection  with  one  or  other 
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hereinafter  provided,  or  otherwise,  or  failing  the 
»n  of  work,  to  provide  maintenance,  should  necessity 
>r  that  person  and  for  those  de2>ending  on  that  person 
necees&ries  of  Ufe:  provided  that  a  refusal  on  the 
the  tmemployed  worJauan  to  accept  reasonable  work 
le  of  th^e  schemes,  or  employment  upon  conditions 
'er  than  those  that  are  standard  to  the  work  in  the 
,  shall  release  the  local  unemployment  authority  of  its 
inder  this  section.* 

sequent    clause   provides    that   where    unomploy- 
6  due  *  to  deliberate  and  habitual  dieinclitiation  to 

the  individual  concerned  may  be  subjected  to 
I  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months,  '  which 
must  be  passed  in  the  performance  of  reasonable 
under  the  supervision  or  control  of  the  local 
iloytneat  authority/  The  rest  of  the  Bill  deals 
\ie  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  principle  above 
L  In  addition  to  the  '  lofal  unemplojTnent  authori- 
lere  is  to  be  a* central  unemployment  committee,' 
Bed  of  representatives  of  trade  unions  and  of  the 
>al  government  offices.  These  bodies  between  them 
frame  schemes  for  setting  the  unemployed  to  work. 
oney  is  to  be  found  partly  by  the  local  authorities 
irtly  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer, 
niost  people  these  proposals  will  seem  somewhat 
Qg.  That,  however,  ia  only  because  we  have  for- 
L  the  follies  as  well  as  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors, 
r  proposals  were  actually  embodied  in  the  statute 
f  England  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago, 
even  before  that   date   voluntary  attempts  were 

by  the  municipalities  to  organise  ^ork  for  the 
>loyed.  As  early  as  1657  the  old  palace  of  Bride- 
raH  converted  into  an  institution  in  which  various 
ries  were  carried  on  by  men  who  could  not  obtain 
yment  elsewhere.  This  London  example  was 
ed  by  a  good  many  other  municipalities  in  the  full 
of  modem  municipal  socialism.  Moreover,  just  as 
ibour  party  to-day  provides  for  the  case  of  persons 
id  with  'a  deliberate  and  habitual  disinclination 
rk,'  so  did  our  ancestors  provide  for  the  incorrigible 
Uoder   various   statutes  vagrants   and   idlers  of 

sex  were  liable   to  be  shipped  Hill  their  bodies 
ody,'  with  the  additional  refinement  in  some  cases 
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of  being  bored  through  the  ear.  They  might  a 
committed  into  slavery  for  a  period  of  years»  and  if 
they  ran  away  they  might  be  enslaved  for  life*  When 
these  gentle  methods  of  persuasion  failed,  the  incorrigible 
idler  was  Hnally  disposed  of  by  hanging. 

Some  modem  socialists  are  fond  of  appealing  to  the 
socialistic   legislation  of  Queen   Elizabeth  as  a  glorious 
example  for  the  statesmanship  of  to-day*     They  forget 
to  say  whether  they  are  aJdo  in  favour  of  reviving  tho 
whippings  and  the  slavery  and  the  hangings  that  wei 
part  of  t^e  Elizabethan  ri^gime.     Nor  do  they  attempt  I 
explain  how  it  happened,  that  legislation  which  they 
gard  as  so  supremely  excellent  should  have  proved  so  oom* 
plete  a  failure.    The  powers  conferred  upon  the  guardiam ' 
of  the  poor  by  the  Act  of  1601  have  never  been  specific 
repealed.     They  were  even  extended  so  late  as  the 
1819.      Even    now    it   is   doubtful    whether   a    socIallBt 
board  of  guardians  would  not  be  legally  entitled*  under 
the  Act  of  Elizabeth,  to  raise  money  from  the  parish  in 
order  to  provide  a  '  convenient  stock  of  ilaat.  henap,  wool 
thready  iron,  and  other  necessary  ware  and  stuff  to  set  the 
poor  on  work/     At  any  rate  down  to  1834  the  sociahsts 
had  their  chance.    For  more  than  two  centuries  the  syBtcm 
.  which  they  wish  to  revive  could  legally  be  put  into  opera- 
'  tion  in  any  parish,  and  was  put  into  operation  in  many 
parishes.      Yet  everybody  knows  that   the    system    was 
&n  absolute  failure.      Instead  of  diminishing  poverty  it 
added  to  the   numbers   and   to  the   degradation  of  the 
poor*     On  this  point  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Poor 
Law   Commissioners   of    1834   is   conclusive.      It  show* 
that  where    the    poor    law    was    administered  on   tii« 
principles  which  it  is  now  proposed  to  re-eatabliab,  idlers 
were  multiplied  and  poverty  was  increased. 

As  even  this  long  experience  does  not  suBlce  to 
convince  some  minds,  it  is  worth  while  briefly  to  describe 
the  main  features  of  a  more  modern  experiment.  Karlj 
in  the  year  1848  a  revolution  took  place  in  France.  The 
king  was  expelled  and  a  republican  government  wiis 
established.  The  new  Government  was  inspired  by 
socialistic  theories  and  was  completely  dominated  by 
the  working  classes  of  Paris.  One  of  the  first  act«  of 
the  new  Government  was  to  decree  the  right  to  work 
which  our  English  socialists  sixty  years  later  ai 
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ifaoutm^  for  OB  a  new  thing*     The  text  o£  the  decree  is  as 
hllows: — 

s  Goavemement  proTisoire  de  la  R^pubJSqiie  franpaise  a'sn- 
igt}  tk  garautir  VexiHtence  de  Touvtier  par  le  travail.  H 
ngage  k  garantir  du  travail  k  tons  les  citoyens/  {Decree  of 
hraary  25,  1848.) 

]  the  next  day,  Feb.  26,  the  Govemmeot  proceeded  to 
tree  the  *  iiumediate  establishment  of   national  work- 
Dps  (ateliei's  nationauxy     It  was  easier  to  make  this 
icree  than  to  carry  it  out.    But  a  happy  accident  occurred, 
young  man  named  Emile  Thomas^  armed  with  a  letter  of 
itroduction,  called  on  March  '^  on  the  Minister  of  Public 
(Torks  and  offered  to  organise  the  unemployed  in  aecord- 
pce  with  the  ideas  of  Saint  Simon.     He  hoped,  with  the 
Id  of  the  pupils  of  the  Central  School  of  Engineering*  to 
intain  order  among  the  men,  especially  by  employing 
iral  influence.     His  offer  waa  accepted  by  the  MiniHtry 
effusive  gratitude.     A  disused  building  in  the  Pare 
,<;«atix,   which   had  been   part  of  a   royal  %-illa,  was 
igned  to  him  for  his  headquarters.     Here  M.  Thomas 
|d  his  mother  established  their  private  mhiage  in  some 
rooma ;   accommodation   being  also    provided   for 
principal  officials.     The  rest  of  the  building  was  left 
for   the   work   of  brigading   the   unemployed.     No 
was  w^a&ted.     On  March  &,  t^o  days  after  his  first 
Tview  with   the   Ministry,   M.   Thomas   summoned  a 
ference  of  the  mayors    of   the   different   districts    of 
and   expounded  his  scheme.      He   promised  to  be 
[y  on  March  9  to   enrol  a  first  bat<?h   of  3000  men 
one  of    the  most  distressed   districts,   the    other 
lets  to  follow  in  daily  sequence.      On   March  8  he 
ered  together  the  pupila  of  the  Central   School  of 
l^ineering  at  the  Pare  Momjeaux  and  explained  their 
ies   to   them.     *I   found   them,'  he  says,  *  filled   with 
and    animated    with    the    beet    intentions/     The 
t    morning   the    enrolment    of    the   first    3000    men 
The   unit  of  organisation   was    the    squad    of 
iren  men  under  a  *  chief '^   next  came  the  brigade  of 
B  squads  under  a  "brigadier/  and  so  on.     The  ratea  of 
Ir  were  not  high.     The  workers  received  2  francs  on 
M  of  activity  and  14  francs  on  days  of  in*^  "^'^ity  ;  the 
pad  chiefs  received  slightly  more-  '     "  4ierB 
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received  3  finance  a  day  whether  work  was  going  on 
not.     The  first  job  wae  to  root  up  the  trunks  of  the  tree* 
that    had    been    destroyed    duri&g    the     revohitionar 
fighting   on   the    boulevards,    and    to    plant   new  one 
This  only  required  the   labour  of   a  few  hundred  men; 
and  it  was  decided  to  send  the  others  on  foot  to  feti 
tools  from  the  forts   round  Paris,   and  to   fetch  yoK 
trees  from  distant   nurseries,     'This   method    of    tr 
port/  remarks  M.   Thomas,    '  was  at    once   absurd  ai 
ruinous ;  but  what  did  the  loss  of  a  few  hundred  franc* 
matter  in  comparison  with  the  terrible  example  of  gin 
a  subsidy  to  idle    men  ? '      The  next  day  an  additioc 
1200    men    arrived,   many  of    them    bringing    person 
recommendations  from  prominent  politicians  asking 
they  should   be   given    posts    as    superintendents, 
difficulty  of  finding  work  for  all  these  men  grew  eveiy" 
day  more  serious.       '  Each  day  I  went  to  the  Ministry  i 
Public  Works ;  each  day  I  returned  with  the  reply, 
engineers  have  found  no  jobs  yet."' 

On  March  15  M.  Thomas  had  14,000  men  unoccupif 
To  meet  this  serious  situation  the  government  engine 
were  instrut^ted  by  the  Ministry  to  specify  works 
were  possible,  rather  than  works  that  wrere  really 
and  a  number  of  schemes  of  road-making  and  leveUin^ 
were  adopted,  and  gave  work  to  most  of  the  men 
already  enrolled.  But  fresh  supplies  of  unemployed 
continued  to  arrive,  and  even  at  this  early  stage  it  was 
discovered  that  many  of  the  men  "were  not  passionately 
eager  for  work*  They  preferred  to  draw  14  francs  a 
day  for  inacti\"ity,  rather  than  2  francs  for  doing  more 
or  lees  hard  work  To  meet  this  difficulty  the  inactivity 
pay  was  reduced  to  1  franc,  but  still  the  numbers  o^H 
tinned  to  grow.  Indeed  so  lax  was  the  administra^ff 
that  many  men  came  to  draw  their  1  franc  as  uneni- 
ployedt  and  then  quietly  went  off  to  earn  their  living  in 
their  ordinary  employment-  Other  men  inscribed  them- 
selves in  several  different  brigades  and  drew  pay  from 
each.  All  this  irregulaHty  went  on  in  spite  of  a  host  o! 
clerks  and  supervisors,  who  had  been  provided  witii 
posts  at  headquarters  on  political  recommendation. 
£mile  Thomas  writes  that  he  received  recommendati* 
from  all  the  members  of  the  provisional  govemmen 
from  one  member  no  less  than  700— and  also  from  tl 
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iriree,  their  children,  and  their  doorkeepers.  He  adda 
that  the  ateliers  natio7iaux  were  looked  upon  by  the 
ibtry  aa  a.  drain  for  drawing  off  the  suppurating 
^tde  of  plftce-hvmters  and  parasites*  •  Less  bitter  but 
[)re  tragic  is  the  account  he  gives  of  the  receipt  of 
order  from  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  to  deal  all 
I  once  with  the  claims  of  six  hundred  persons,  '  dramatic 
tifits.  painters,  sculptors,  designers,  bank  clerks,  and 
3p  assistants/  These  men  had  addressed  to  the 
Ministry  the  following  pitiful  plea  :^ 

Ehe  republic  has  guaranteed  work  to  every  citizen.  We 
ve  none.  We  do  not  a^k  that  work  should  be  given  to  UB, 
M  was  promised,  each  in  our  own  occupation.  We  know  that 
this  would  be  Lrapossible.  But  at  least  give  us  the  oppor* 
tmiity  of  honourably  e-arniug  the  bread  tkg  need.  We  are  at 
theeml  of  our  resoarcea,  ami  the  municipal  authorities  refuse 
to  give  us  tickets  of  admission  to  the  ateliers  -nationaxix 
because  we  wear  the  clothes  to  which  we  have  been  accus- 
toffled  and  not  the  drees  of  workmen.  Yet  we  are  worthy  of 
pity  as  well  as  they.' 

^  Thomas  promptly  took  on  the  whole  of  the  600  and 
employed  tbem  to  act  as  inspectors  of  pay-sheets,  and  to 
sit  the  ordinary  workmen  in  their  homes  and  report  on 
eir  'physical  and  moral  condition.' 

It  is   important    to    note  that  only   a    few   attempts, 
Qd  those   only  affecting  a  very  small  number  of  men, 
made  by  M»  Thomas  to  organise  any  industry  other 
road^making,  levelling,  and  unskilled  work  of  that 
cter.     On  the  other  hand»  M.  Louis  Blanc  obtained 
pemiissioQ  of  the  Govemmentt  to  organise,  partly  on 
►-operative,  partly  on  socialist  principles,  a  workshop  for 
be  supply  of  clothes  and  saddlery  to  the  army.     Some 
workshops  for  women  %vere  also  started,  and  one  or  two 
pther  stray  experiments  were  made.     The  taxpayer  bore 
I  ooet  of  all  these  enterprises,  and  most  of  them  dis- 
^peared  in  the  general  crash  that  brought  the  ateliertf 
iiotuttix  to  an  end* 


*  L'wliainiBtratkin:  d&i  aUHere  nAtionaax  &ta.it  dev«iiue  poui-  chacun  do 
tle^s   de   pouvoLr  une  sortu  d'exulolrf*   par  oix   i]&  ^coul^loat  fiott 
g^  de  Eeura  amis,  doit  lea  saliicit«unii  et  le»  coureur^  de  places, 
isi^vitftblies,'  etc     (' Hintoire  des  Ateliers  NatiouauXt'  by  fiuUe 
p.  85.) 
,  208.— ATo.  414.  F       J 
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As  abova  stated,  it  was  on  March  9  that  the  enr 
meiit  at  the  ateliers  nationatu:;  began  with  3000  ni«n.    By 
the  end  of  April  this  number  had  risen  to  over  100,000^  and 
most  of  the  men  had  ceased  to  make  even  a  pretence  of 
woi'king.     Early  in  May  one  of  the  Ministers  delivered 
an  oration  to  these  '  national  workmen,'  and  ventured  to 
refer  to  the  duty  of  working.     The  remark  was  received 
with  murmurs  of  disapproval.     Meanwhile  the  financi&l 
situation  was  Rowing  every  day  more  serious.     The  pro- 
visional government  had  been   replaced  by  a  National 
Assembly  regularly  elected  by  the  whole  of  France.    The 
necessity  of  finding  the  money  for  the  ateliers  Tuitionaiu 
fell  upon  the   Assembly,   and   every   additional    million 
franca  demanded  met  with  increased  protests  from  the 
deputies.     These  national  workshops,  or  gangs  of  national 
workmen,  had  been  in  existence  barely  two  months,  and 
already  they  were  recognised  as  a  dangerous  drain  upon 
the  strength  of  the  nation.     M.  ^^rnile  Thomas,  the  eatbu- 
smstic  organiser  of  the  scheme^  did  his  best ;  he  seems  to 
have  acted  honestly,  and  he  certainly  preached  honesty 
to   others.     At  the   same  time  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  of  utilising  the  great  army  of  men  whom  be 
controlled  as  an  instrument  with  which  to  threaten  the 
Government.     At   last  the  situation  became  intolerable^ 
and  on  May  26  he  was  craftily  kidnapped,  by  order  of  the 
I  Government,  and  sent  under  police  escort  to  Bordeaux. 
FAn  attempt  was  then  made  by  the  Government  to  suhsti- 
ite  piece-work  for  day-work,  and  also  to  send  back  to 
the  provinces  the   men  who  had  poured  into  Paris  to 
enjoy    the  subsidised   idleness    provided  in   the  atelirr* 
nati(/tiaux.    On  June  22  an  order  was  issued  that  all  the 
national  workmen  between  17  and  25  were  to  enlist  in  the 
army,  and  that  if  they  failed  to  do  so  they  would  cease  to 
be  entitled  to  maintenance.     A  large  number  of  the  rest 
of  the  men  were  ordered  to  enrol  themselves  for  work  io 
the  country.     An  insurrection  instantly  broke  out,  barri- 
cades were  erected,  and  for  three  days  it  was  uncertain 
whether  the  Government  or  the  unemployed  would  wia 
It  was  only  on  the  fourth  day  that  General  Cavaigua« 
was    able    to    report  that   *  order  had   triumphed  over 
anarchy.'     Some  3000  persons  were  killed  in  the  fighting, 
on   one  aide  or   the   other,  and    3376    insurgents  were 
arrested  and  transported  to  Algeria.    That  was  the  eui 
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of  the  *  right  to  work '  under  the  French  Republic  of  1848. 
In  the  words  of  Levasseur,  *  Jamais  itisurrectton  parisieniie 
Q  avait  jusque-lA  fait  verser  tant  de  sang  et  cause  tant  de 
ieails' 

It  is  ijnportant  to  note  that  the  Grovemment  reepon- 
ubie  for  the  famous  decree  of  February  25  eststblishing 
'he  *  right  to  work  '  was  not  a  Oovernment  chosen  by  the 
}eopIe,  It  consisted  of  a  little  group  of  socialists  who, 
lyyirtue  of  an  unexpectedly  auccessful  street  riot,  had 
teen  able  to  seize  supreme  power.  They  bad  for  at  least 
wo  roouths  the  whole  machinery  of  the  Government  of 
•Vance  at  their  command,  and  they  failed  miserably. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  nation  where  a  Bimilar  disaater 
raa  happily  prevented  by  constitutional  means.  In  the 
ear  IS93  the  Swiss  socialists  put  forward  a  proposal  for 
be  passing  of  a  federal  law  which  would  guarantee 
nfficiently  paid  labour  to  every  Swiss  citizen.  This  pro- 
oeal  was  supported  by  52,000  signatures,  and  'waa,  in  ac- 
ordanoe  with  the  excellent  constitution  of  Snitzerland, 
abmitted  to  a  vote  of  the  whole  people.*  The  voting 
3ok  place  in  June  1894^  aod  the  proposed  *  right  to  work  ' 
ras  negatived  by  308,289  votes  to  75,880. 

The  prudence  thus  displayed  by  the  democratic  pe>ople 
f  Switzerland  has  unfortunately  not  been  repeated  in 
be  proceedings  of  the  more  aristocratic  Government  of 
treat  Britain.  Under  the  lat.e  Ministiy,  which  was  in 
ame  Conservative,  an  Act  was  passed  which  went 
erilously  near  to  establishing  the  right  to  work.  Under 
bis  Act  a  new  authority  has  been  created  with  the  idea 
f  providing  employment  at  the  expense  of  the  ratepayer 
Dr  those  who  chum  to  be  unemployed.  Fortunately  the 
uthors  of  this  Act  had  not  the  courage  to  permit  the 
.ew  authority  to  make  a  direct  le\'y  upon  the  ratepayer, 
ut  it  can  act  indirectly  by  inciting  the  borough  councils  to 

Kt  artificial  jobs  in  order  to  make  work  for  the  un- 
ryed.     Some  of  these  bodies  had  already  shown  that 

♦The  subetAtitive  clftuae  of  tho  propc^eal  Aubtuitted  to  tbe  8wlaA.  electors 
^Bk»  followfi.:  *D)ut  Recht  aol  ausreichend  luhncnde  Arbeit  Ut  Jedam 
^BiBiserburger  jge wB.hr] eUt«t.  Die  Gc&etzgehaug  des  Bundes  hat  dfeA^nt 
ni&<tAStK«  untcr  Mitwirkung  dei-  Kantone  and  der  GemeEndeu  Id  Jeder 
tftgll4*h'rn  Wei»e  praktlscbe  Geltung  za  versch&ffen.'  (The  right  to  anjB- 
tali;  paid  iobotir  U  guaranteed  to  ever?  Swiaa  citizen.  The  federal 
fttur«»  in  co-operation  writh  the  canton*  and  commJines,  will  gtve 
L  effect  to  Ihw  princix  "ery  pu^.iblc  uuy.)     | 
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they  needed  no  such  mcitement.  Both  in  the  metropolis 
&nd  in  provincial  boroughs  relief  works  have  been  fre- 
quently started  during'  the  laat  few  winters,  with  the 
result  that  the  money  of  the  ratepayer  has  been  wasted, 
and  the  number  of  the  unemployed  has  been  increaaed. 
One  Local  Government  Board  inspector  reports  ('  Tines,' 
Nov.  22,  1905)  that  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire  the  conditions  under  which  relief 
works  have  been  established  '  afford  every  likelihood  of  & 
stereotyped  class  of  men  being  evolved  who  will  be  content 
to  live  on  three  days'  work  a  week/  Another  inspectoTj 
writes ; — 

'  Irregular  relief  work  has  such  charms  that  numerous  in' 
stances  have  been  noted  of  men  throwing  up  regular  wages  M 
IBs.  and  IQs.  a  week  to  eam  from  5^.  to  78.  in  a  stone-yanl* 

In  the  case  of  the  Manchester  and  Salford  relief  work» 
it  is  reported  that 

*  Many  men  under  a  labour  test  left  their  work  and  forfeit 
the  day's  relief  in  order  to  join  a  processLon  of  the  une 
ployed/ 

An  official  from  a  country  union  writes  in  December 
1905  ('Times/ Dec.  26. 1905) ; 

'  The  scum  of  England  is  besieging  London  in  the  hop6 
sharing  in  the  Queen's  Unemployed  Fund.  Last  week  oar 
worst  character,  who  is  known  in  all  the  gaols  but  two,  and 
in  many  of  the  workhouses  in  England  and  Wales,  took  hh 
discharge  and  announced  his  iutention  of  proceeding  direct  to 
London  to  share  in  the  great  fund/  ^^ 

As  an  example  of  the  kind  of  work  provided  by  our 
sapient  municipalities,  we  find  that  the  borough  of 
Stepney,  in  the  winter  of  1904^5,  abandoned  the  use  of 
road-sweeping  machines  and  employed  hand  labour 
instead,  with  the  result  that  work  which  should  have  coat 
only  4S6f.  actually  cost  3569^  jM 

This  may  be  regarded  as  an  extreme  ca.se,  but  it  on^' 
differs  in  degree  from  the  experience  of  other  borough 
councils  in  London.  In  every  case  the  emplojrment  of 
the  unemployed  led  to  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  public 
money.  The  work  was  done  less  efficiently  and  at  greater 
cost  than  it  would  have  been  done  by  ordinary  workmen. 
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{TkB  eMcient  workman  lost  a  job  in  order  that  room 
light  be  made  for  one  or  more  ineflicients,  Mr  Humphry, 
[  poor  law  guardian  of  Paddington,  writes : 

pi  can  sp«^^  from  experience  of  one  case  of  a  vigorous  yormg 
fcbourer  beAfuig  a  very  good  character  who  was  discharged 
am  the  i>&rks  becaiigie  the  iineiuployed  w^re  going  to  do  his 
9rk  I  he  told  us  that  there  were  forty-sLx  more  in  the  same 
sitjonr 

tts  the  famous  right  to  work  resolves  itself  into  the 
5gbt  of  one  man  to  take  another  man's  job. 

As  a  Rnal  example  of  the  results  that  enaue  when 
public  bodies  attempt  to  make  work  for  the  unemployed, 
bake  the  case  of  the  reclamation  works  at  Fambridge 
bsdertaken  by  the  Central  Unemployed  Body  for  Lon- 
SoiK  On  Nov.  26,  1906,  in  answer  to  a  question  in  the 
Bouse  of  Commons,  the  President  of  the  Local  Govern- 
kient  Board  stated  that  the  total  sum  estimated  to  be 
peuded  on  these  works  was  17,950Z. ;  that  about  200 
icres  of  land  were  to  be  reclaimed  ;  and  that  the  value 
the  land  after  reclamation  would  be  about  5/.  an  acre, 

>  that  the  Central  Unemployed  Body  is  spending  nearly 
,000/.  in  order  to  get  back  1000/. 

Let  us  now  pass  from  these  examples  of  the  failure 
'  professedly  practical  schemea  for  making  work  for 
e   unemployed,  and  proceed  to  consider  the  economic 

d  moral  principles  involved,  The  proposition  put 
irward  by  the  socialists   is  that  every  man  has  a  right 

work.  It  ia  an  excellent  proposition  for  attracting 
plause,  but  it  will  not  bear  a  moment's  serious  con- 
deration.  As  it  stands  the  proposition  is  meaningless, 
IT  the  right  to  work  is  clearly  worth  nothing  unless 
onebody  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  work  done.  What 
\B  socialists  really  mean  when  they  say  that  a  man 
a  right  to  work  is  that  he  has  a  right  to  claim 
at  the  expense  of  people  who  do  not  want  his 
mrk.  That  is  a  veiy  different  proposition,  and  we  will 
vwently  deal  with  it. 

Strst^  however,  it  ia  important  to  note  that  the 
cialists  themselves  deny  that  very  right  to  work  which 
bey  profess  to  claim.     They  contend   that   a  man  has 

>  right  to  work,  though  he  may  be  anxious  to  work, 
the  conditione  of  employment  are  such  as  meet  with 


their  disapproval.     English  socialista  have  not  yet  gone 
eo  far  as  specifically  to  claim  that  they  are  justified  in 
using  physical  force  to  prevent  tnen  ttom  working,  al- 
though one  of  their  number  has  publicly  pointed  out  the 
persuasive  value  of  broken  bottles.   Continental  aociali3t& 
are  less  modest  in  their  demands.     In  the  city  of  Basle  in 
Switzerland  there  is  a  police  regulation  of  long  standing 
which  very  properly  prohibit*  the  use  of  violence^  threats, 
or  personal  abuj^e  with  the  object  of  compelling  persons 
to  take  part  in  labour  disputes  or  to  abstain  from  work. 
During  the  summer  of  1907  the  socialists  of  Basle  formally 
proposed  that  this  regulation  should  be  repealed.     Their 
proposal  was  submitted,  by  means  of  the  referendum,  to 
a  popular  vote  of  all  the  electors  of  the  city  and  was  r&<g 
jected  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

It  is  clear  from  this  illustration^  &»  well  as  from  thi 
logic  of  the  case,  that  when  the  socialists  demand  tl 
right  to  work  the  thing  they  ask  for  is  not  the  thing  the 
want.  They  ask  for  work  ;  they  want  wages.  Most  of 
can  sympathise  with  the  demand  for  wages.  Most  of 
ua  are  wage  earners,  dependent  for  our  living  upon  th^H 
wages  we  earn.  But  most  of  us  have  long  ago  teara^* 
that  in  order  to  get  wages  a  man  must  offer  work  which 
somebody  wants,  and  must  take  the  trouble  to  discover 
that  somebody.  If  he  fails  to  do  this  he  is  not  justified 
in  asking  Parliament  to  force  other  people  to  pay  him 
a  wage  for  doing  something  which  they  do  not  want 
done.  Possibly  many  people  might  be  willing,  as  they 
certainly  ought  to  be  willing,  to  give  him  a  helping 
hand.  The  duty  of  the  strong  to  help  the  weak^  of 
the  fortunate  to  help  the  unfortunate,  is  instinctive 
in  us  because  we  are  human  beings*  The  beasts  of  the 
forest  have  no  such  instinct;  they  are  pitiless  to  on^^ 
another.  But  this  duty  that  men  feel  because  they  arfli 
men,  is  not  discharged,  it  is  not  even  recognised^  when 
the  State  compulsorily  takes  from  Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry, 
part  of  the  wages  which  they  earn,  or  part  of  the  property 
which  they  possess,  and  hands  the  money  over  to  some 
individual  whom  they  perhaps  have  never  seen*  There 
is  no  trace  of  human  kindliness  in  such  a  transaction 
this.  The  whole  proceeding  is  impersonal  and  mechanic 
It  cannot  possibly  create  any  feeling  of  comradeshil 
or  of  sympathy   with  suffering.     On   the   contrary, 
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easOy  create  a  bitter  aense  of  iojustice  and  wrong 
Therefore,   on   moral   groimde,   there   is   nothing  what- 
ever to  be  said  in  defence  of  the  aocialist  proposal  that 
people  who  have  failed  to  find  work — including   those 
who  have. not  looked  for  it — should   be  provided  with 
Wo^eo  hy  the*  State  at  the  expense  of  men   who   have 
been  more  persistent  or  more  fortunate.     Such  a  policy, 
if  carried  into  execution  on  any  considerable  scale,  would 
eert^mly  arouse  an   angry  feeling   of  resentment,  and 
thus  tend  to  destroy  that  very  sense  of  human  comrade- 
ship which  is  ao  important  an  element  of  social  progress. 
This  naoral   mischief  would   be    so  serious  that  we 
fihoold  hardly  be  justified  in  risking  it  for  any  econom.ic 
advaotage  however  great.     When,  however^  we  examine 
the  economic  at^pects  of  the  proposed   right   to   work, 
we  find  that  this  socialist  proposal  is  as  unsound  economi- 
cally as  it   is  dangerous  morally.     If   every   man   knew 
that  when  he  was  out  of  work  he  had  only  to  present 
hinoflelf  at  some  government  depot,  and   that  he   would 
there  obtain  a  definite  wage  in  return  for  some  undefined 
work,  a  large  number  of  men  would  abandon  their  present 
occupations  for  the  sake  of  a  softer  job. 

Thati  indeed,  is  part'  of  the  programme  of  the  Socialist 
party.  They  have  a  beUef  that  by  making  soft  jobs  at 
,tbe  taxpayers  expense  they  can  improve  the  general 
:ondition  of  the  wage'eaming  classes.  The  fallacy  arises 
from  neglecting  to  ask  what  the  taxpayer  would  have 
done  with  his  money  if  he  had  not  been  compelled  to 
give  it  up  to  the  Government  to  pay  for  these  soft  jobs. 
fjt  necessity  he  would  have  spent  it,  directly  or  indirectly, 
m  paying  wages*  When  a  lady  buys  a  hat  she  is,  in 
effect,  paying  the  wages,  not  only  of  the  workgirl  who 
made  the  hat^  but  also  of  the  operative  who  wove  the 
ribbons  or  plaited  the  straw,  and  of  the  sailors^  railway- 
men,  carters,  clerks,  shop-assistant's  and  others  who,  by 
tbeir  labour,  all  contributed  to  the  bringing  together 
of  the  materials  of  which  the  hat  is  couiposed,  and  to 
its  conveyance  to  the  final  purchaser.  All  these  persons 
are  ultimately  dependent  for  their  wages — or  to  be 
strictly  accurate,  for  a  proportional  part  of  their  wages — 
upon  the  lady  who  buys  the  hat.     It  may  be  that  some 

That  is  a  motaL^uestion 
IpOQ  wiiicu   a  tew^^^^^^Qjf  presently 
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the  moment  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  ecoDOtiii<i 
fact  that  a  lady*  by  buying  a  hat,  provides  payment  for 
the  persons  employed  in  making  the  hat  and  conveyii]g| 
it  to  her  head,     The  same  economic  sequence  of  event 
applies  to  any  money  that  is  saved.     By  saving  money 
a  man  transfers  his  power  of  spending  it  to  the  company, 
or  firm  or  corporation   or  government  with  whom 
invests  the  money.     In  every  ease  the  money  is  speni 
and,  in  being  spent*  provides  for  the  payment  of  wage 
When,  then,  money  ia  taken  from  the  taxpayer  by 
Government  in  order  to  provide  wages  for  the  unen 
ployed,  the  people  whose   wages  it  now  provides  mt 
suffer. 

The  position  will  be  made  clearer  by  taking  a  simpi 
illustration.     Suppose  that  an  extra  tax  of  50/.  a  jrear  1 
imposed  upon  a  weU*to-do  citizen   in   order  to  obt 
money  for  paying  wnges  to  the  unemployed,  and  supj 
that  the  well-to-do  citizen  finds  that  the  most  convenie 
way  of  meeting  this  extra  burden  is  to  get  rid  of  ofl 
of  his  gardeners.      It   then   becomes  obvious   that 
supposed  remedy  has  done  nothing  to  remove  the  evil  i 
unemployment.     One  unemployed  man  has  been  brougll 
into  employment,   one  gardener  has   been   thrown  on 
of  employmentr 

That  is  ^what  always  happens,  and  always  muat 
happen.  Every  penny  of  public  money  raised  by  tas- 
ation  comes  out  of  private  pockets,  and  therefore 
every  plus  of  public  expenditure  is  accompanied  by  a 
tninus  of  private  expenditure.  At  the  very  best,  govern- 
ment expenditure,  whether  for  the  benefit  of  the  uneu 
ployed  or  for  any  other  purpose,  only  shifts  employmei 
It  takes  away  work  from  the  persons  who  would  ha^ 
been  employed  by  pnvate  individuals  and  gives  woi 
to  the  persons  selected  for  State  employment. 

Up  to  a  certain  point  this  transference  of  employm* 
is  necessary.  It  is  necessary  that  some  men  should 
deprived  of  work  as  labourers  or  gardeners  or 
in  order  that  they  or  other  men  may  be  employed 
soldiers  or  sailors  or  policemen.  It  is  necessary  that 
cotton  -spinners  and  iron  -  smelters,  bootmakers  and 
barbers,  should  often  be  short  of  work  in  order  that 
money  may  be  found  to  pay  the  salaries  of  his  Majeaty'fl 
judges  and  of  a  limited  number  of  Cabinet  ^Ministers  and 
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I'oiorrunent  clerks.  Until  the  anarchist  millennium 
irrives  these  government  employes  are  necessary  to 
»ep  the  social  machine  in  working  order.  Without 
hem  the  ©cononiic  structure  of  society — bad  though  it 
Qay  be — would  be  dissolved  into  a  worse  chaos.  But 
Dvemment  employes,  whatever  their  rank,  and  what- 
ter  the  excuse  for  employing  them,  must  justify  their 
xpenditiire  by  the  work  thoy  do.  Unless  this  govern- 
dent  work  is  more  valuable  to  the  nation  than  the  ■work 
loDe  by  the  persons  thrown  out  of  private  employment 
here  is  no  net  gain.  An  unemployed  man  who  is  set  to 
useless  work  as  an  excuse  for  paying  him  wages  is  a 
drag  upon  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  Economically 
is  f&T  better  that  the  money  required  for  his  wage 
lould  remain  with  the  taxpayers  to  be  spent  by  them, 
as  asipume.  in  paying  for  the  work  of  an  additional 
black*  In  each  case  the  nation  has  to  keep  a  man 
id  to  provide  him  with  food  and  clothing  and  house- 
»m,  but  in  the  case  of  an  unemployed  man  who  is  only 
laying  at  work  the  nation  gets  back  nothing ;  tn  the 
ftse  of  the  boot-black  it  gets  back  cleaned  and  polished 
Oota. 

The  sole  test  then  is  the  test  of  utility.  Does  the 
ftdoD  want  the  new  work,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to 
fiiploy  the  unemployed,  as  much  as  it  wants  the  old  work 
lOw  being  done  by  persons  who  will  bo  thrown  out  of 
ployment  when  the  taxpayer  is  called  upon  to  pay  for 
le  new  work?  Only  one  answer  is  possible  to  that 
tion.  If  the  nation  really  wanted  this  new  work 
■w©  should  set  about  doing  it  without  regard  to  the 
of  employment.  We  do  not  engage  postmen  in 
ler  to  provide  wages  for  the  unemployed.  We  engage 
because  w^e  want  our  letters  carried.     In  the  same 
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my  if  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  desirable  to 

&nt  forests  on  the  moors  of  Scotland  or  Yorkshire  we 

ould  set  about  that  business  with  the  sole  idea  of  doing 

ke  work  as  efficiently  and  as  economically  as  possible. 

Te  should  get  together  the  workmen  best  suited  to  the 

|>b,  and  give  them,  as  far  as  poasiblcj  permanent  billets. 

beir  employment  on  thiaw^ork  would  make  no  difference 

I  the  present  unemployed  problem.     The  trees  that  it  is 

reposed  to  plant  u^n|A|^ch  moors  will  tdve  back  no 

Btam  for  naany  yetl^^^^^HBft     In   thCh^^^HlBB^^  ^he 
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meu  employed  in  planting  and  tending  them  can  onlj 
paid  with  money  which  otherwise  would  have  been  k 
to  pay  the  wages  of  other  persons.  Consequently,  ti 
is  no  addition  to  the  sum  total  of  present  ©mploym 
One  man  has  been  thrown  out  of  work  and  another  i 
brought  into  work.  In  a  word,  we  cannot  create 
ttonal  employment  unless  sitxuiltaneously  wa 
additional  wealth  with  which  to  pay  for  it. 

This  proposition  is  so  important  that  it  is  wel 
enlarge  upon  it  By  employment  i*  dearly  meant  | 
employment.  Nobody  would  stir  up  a  political  agita 
to  secure  the  privilege  of  working  without  pay*  "\^ 
then  is  pay  ?  In  the  BrBt  instance  pay  is  made  in  mo 
but  the  money  is  promptly  converted  into  the  things 
services  the  workman  wants  for  his  own  life  and  the 
of  his  family — bread  and  butter  and  cheese,  coatfl 
shirts  and  stockings,  chairs  nnd  tables,  saucepans  aofl 
grates,  timber  for  flooring,  and  tiles  for  a  roof.  WiU 
these  things  he  cannot  live  ;  these  and  similar  commod 
and  conveniences  are  the  things  he  works  for,  Th^ 
his  pay.  At  once,  then,  it  becomes  clear  that  we 
increase  the  sum  total  of  paid  employment  unless 
increase  the  volume  of  commodities  and  convenie 
which  all  men  want.  None  of  the  proposed  scheme) 
State  employment  for  the  unemployed  do  this.  Thfi| 
all  designed,  not  to  produce  things  that  somebody  fl 
but  to  provide  an  excuse  for  paying  wages  to  people 
cannot  find  work.  In  every  case  the  work  is  made 
the  sake  of  the  workman,  and  that  very  fact  implies 
the  work  is  not  wanted  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  there 
less  valuable  to  the  nation  than  work  undertaken 
ordinary  commercial  or  national  motives.  Yet,  in  o 
that  this  work  may  be  paid  for,  the  taxpayer  is  deprive 
the  power  to  pay  for  work  that  he  wanted  done.  Hia 
ploy^s  will  lose  their  employment.  Men  who  were  d 
something  that  was  wanted  will  cease  to  work,  in  o 
that  others  may  be  employed  upon  something  that  ua 
wanted.  Under  such  conditions  the  production  of  de^ 
things,  or  wealth,  will  be  diminished  ;  there  wiU  H 
wealth  available  for  the  payment  of  labour,  and  there 
less  employment.  This  is  why  schemes  of  State  ei 
ment  for  the  unemployed  of  necessity  int.ensify  tl 
evil  they  are  intended  to  remedy,  and  ought,  thei 
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solately  and  relentlessly  opposed  by  all  who  wish  to 
tiflb  the  hideous  evil  of  unemployment, 
"e  can  only  diminish  that  evil  by  improving  th© 
usation  of  industry  so  that  work  is  made  lens 
liar,  and  by  increasing  the  efi^ciency  of  labour  so 
more  wealth  is  produced.  In  the  case  of  seaeonal 
9,  men  fihould  bo  encouraged  to  learn  a  second  trade 
^  they  may  be  able  to  work  all  the  year  round.  In 
ase  of  inteiTuittent  work  such  as  dock  labour*  it 
to  be  posnible  to  organise  unskilled  labour  on  a 
military  system  through  the  agency  of  some  labour 
any  or  labour  trust.  In  such  an  organisation  the 
would  receive  a  retaining  wage  as  servants  of  the 
iT  company,  and  an  additional  payment  when  sent 

0  work-  There  seems  no  reason  why  a  company  for 
ipply  of  manual  labour  should  not  be  as  commercially 
safuli  and  as  nationally  beneficial,  as  a  railway 
any  that  supplies  transport  or  a  gas  company  that 
ies  lighL  More  generally,  we  want  to  encourage 
ftnence  in  the  contracts  between  workmen  and 
oyers.  The  period  of  engagement  ought  in  most 
[tries  to  be  lengthened,  and  the  contract  of  eiaptoy- 

1  onght  always  to  provide  for  reasonable  notice  on 
r  side  before  the  engagement  is  terminated.  In 
'And  in  other  directions  there  is  enormous  scope  for 
siprovement  of  our  industrial  organisation  both  in 
wand  in  detail;  but  this  valuable  work  has  boon 
ly  neglected,  while  money  and  time  have  been 
led  upon  charitable  and  semi-socialistic  schemes 
0  only  deal  with  external  symptoms  and  leave  the 
rd  disease  as  bad  or  worse  than  before. 

t  Addition  to  improving  the  organisation  of  industry 
lUSt,  if  wewish  to  make  any  serious  progress,  increase 
fficiency  of  labour.     The  most  potent  inatruraent  for 

use  .q£  jnachinerv.    Thaco- 
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it  lowers  their  price  and  beneBte  the  workman  m 
capacity  as  a  consumer  as  well   as  in  his  capacity 
producer. 

In    the    same    way    Free-trade,    by  placing    at 
command  the  more  fertile  soil  or  the   more  favour 
climate  of  other  lands,  enables  us  to  add  to  those  co 
modities  which  are  the  real  wages  of   labour,  and  tb 
to   increase    employment.      The   wheat    grown    on 
broad  and   sunny  plains  of  Argentina  i*   cheaper 
better   than    the   wheat   grown    in    the    moisture* 
atmosphere  of   England.     It  yielda   cheaper   and  I 
bread.     But  if  broad  be  cheaper  every  housewife  in 
country  will   have  more   money  left  to  spend  on  ot 
things,  and  by  buying  these  other  things  she  in  gii 
employment  to  British  labour  in  factory  and  in  workshd 

Next  in  importance,  if  not  of  even  greater  importar 
ia  the  question  of  the  output  of  work  by  the  jndividii 
workman.     No  one  familiar  with  the  facts  will  deny 
the  wealth  production  of  this  country  is  very  seriot) 
diminiehed  by  the  prevalence  of  the  absurd  theory  that 
man  who  works  hard  is  keeping  another  man  out  of  a  jc 
If  this  were  true,  then  it  would  follow  that  the  best  Wl 
in  which  a  workman  could  help  his  comrades  ^vould  be  1 
doing  no  work  at  all,  which  leads  to  the  absurdity 
constant  employment  will  be  secured  for  everybody  wl 
nobody  does  any  work.    The  fallacy,  of  course,  arises 
forgetfulneas  of  the  fact  that  the  wealth  produced  by 
work  of  one  man  constitutes  the  wages  of  another, 
that  the  real  employers  of  the  working  classes  are,  in 
main,  the  working  classes  themselves.     The  more  wc 
each  workman  produces  the  greater  is  the  sum  availal 
for  the  wages   of   other  workmen.     Unfortunately 
absurd  theory  above  referred  to  is  not  only  widely  hfl 
but  widely  acted  upon.     Many  workmen,  when  paid 
time,  deliberately  make  a  rule  of  doing,  not  the  m£ 
mum  which  their  strength  and  health  would  reasonali 
permit,  but  the  minimum  which  will  pass  mvieter 
the  foreman.    The  amount  of  labour  power  thus  anni 
wasted  and  lost  for  ever  is  incalculable.     This  impor 
question  may  be  commended  to  the  consideration  of 
union  leaders.     There  is  no  point  on  whieh  their  inftuc 
could  more  profitably  be  employed  for  the  advantage] 
the  men  they  lead.    It  would  be  well  if  every  trade  iroJ 
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at  the  head  of  its  rules  some  sucb  declaration  as 
the  f ollowmg : 

Jt  is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  this  society  to  work  to 
beet  of  his  ability  iu  return  for  the  wages  he  has  agreed 
'  accept.     Any  member  who  ia  proved   to   be   deliberately 
ading  this  obligation  will  be  expelled  from  the  society/ 

It  is  hardly  Deceeeary  to  add  that  the  moral  obligatioa 
work  to  the  beet  of  one's  ability  is  not  confined  to  the 
rage*earning'  classes.  A  clear  obligation  rests  upon  men 
id  women  of  independent  means  to  do  useful  work  how- 
yeir  wealthy  they  may  be.  By  working  they  give  back 
the  cointntinity  something  in  return  for  what  they 
msume,  and  to  that  extent  they  increase  the  wealth 
ailabte  for  the  use  of  the  nation.  To  sum  up  in  a  aen- 
mce :  the  right  to  work  ivhicb  socialists  claim  does  not 
dst  and  cannot  exist ;  but  the  duty  to  work  does  exist, 
nd  if  we  all  discharge  that  duty  to  the  best  of  our  ability 
tere  w^ill  be  no  lack  of  means  to  provide  for  the  payment 
every  br>dy. 

There  will,  however^  still  remain  the  possibility  that  the 
th  produced  so  plentifully  may  be  spent  so  carelessly 
t  many  members  of  the  community  will  still  be  unable 
obtain  the  requisites  for  decent  human  Ufe,     The  ques- 
n  of  expenditure  must  therefore  be  considered  as  well 
the  question  of  production.     Indeed,  as  an  immediate 
e,  it  IS  almost  the  most  important,  for  if  the  expendi- 
,re  of   all  classes  were  wisely  directed  we  could^  even 
ith  our  present  production  of  wealth,  secure  an  immense 
venient  in  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  poorer 

ere  U  first  the  question  of  drink.  No  one  familiar 
ith  the  facts  will  deny  that  it  is  quite  a  common  thing 
a  workman  who  is  earning  25^.  to  30».  a  week  to 
id  five  or  six  of  those  shillings  on  drink  alone.  In 
id  easea  the  proportion  of  drink  expenditure  to  home 
cpenditure  is  far  higher.  Now  not  only  does  this  extra- 
iLgant  expenditure  upon  on©  item  of  persona!  gratification 
rwer  the  standard  of  home  life  ;  it  also  diminishes  the 
fcming  capacity  of  the  workman  himself. 
Betting  is  another  habit  which  is  often  carried  to  such 
;oeas  as  to  destroy  the  industry  of  the  workman  and  to 
iprive  his  family  of  the  necessaries  of  life.     Hardly  less 
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serious  is  the  waiste  due  to  the  carelessness  or  tbe  lpo^ 
ance  of  the  housewife.     Those  who  wrork  among  the  poor  I 
are  constantly  remiDded  that  the  waste  of  good  food  llut 
daily  goes  on  in  poor  households  is  appalling,  and  thiij 
there  is  a  similar  waste  of  clothing  through  tnabilit 
uDwillingjiesa  to  give  what  our  grandtnothei's  werej 
of  calling'  *  a  stiteh  in  time."    In  this  matter,  unf  or 
false  economic  theories  and  foolish  social  standards) 
the  way  to  improvement.     In  all  olasseB  tbere  is  i 
that  wasteful  expenditure  is  '  good  for  trade,'  and  1 
prevention  of  waste  savours  of  meanness.     Purely  i 
ful  expenditure — for  example,  burning'  electric  Hgbt| 
empty  room  or  throwing  good  food  upon  the  dust . 
ODly  destroys  wealth,  and  thus  diminishes  the  Tneanfid 
able  for  paying  wages.    As  Bastiat  pointed  outmor 
sixty  yeare  ago,  when  a  window-pane  is  broken  fl  , 
indeed  made  for  the  glazier;   but  if   the  pane 
been  broken  the  shilling  paid  for  its  replacement  i 
have  been  available  for  some  other  purpose,  say,  tot 
the  baker  for  making  a  cake,  and  the  world  would  h*Wj 
been  a  shilling  cake  to  the  good.     The  present  gene 
has  unfortunately  forgotten  the  instinctive  wisdom  I 
grandparents,  who  aeted   upon   the  nia:dm  'wftst*' 
want  not ' ;   nor  has  it  yet  been  educated  to  the 
truth   that  all  waste   involves  a  needless   diminutioai 
the  wealth  out  of  which  wages  are  paid,  and  th««'J 
duces  the  income  of  the  wage-earning  classes.    K 
waste  and  the   drink  and   the  betting  that  daily  go  i 
could  be  brought  to  an  end,  the  improvement  effecMAj 
the  condition  of  the  wage-earning  classes  would 
far  more  than  is  offered  by  the  whole  budget  o( 
reforms  which  Parliament  is  asked  to  provide. 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  not  the  poorer  classes  only  W" 
are  to  blame  for  foolish  expenditure.  At  both  e»*^* ' 
the  social  scale  there  is  a  wicked  waste  of  national*'^'" 
and  even  the  middle  classes  will,  in  their  franker  motncn 
admit  that,  while  possessing  most  of  the  virtues  of  Wi 
kind,  they  are  not  quite  perfect,  even  when  they ' 
themselves  socialists.  A  prominent  and  proE^p 
socialist,  when  recently  challenged  with  regard  to 
spaciousne&B  of  his  own  manner  of  living,  seemed  to  1 
that  it  was  a  sufficient  defence  to  answer  that  he* 
enabled  to  rob  the  community  because  of  our  iniquit 
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It  does  not  follow  that  a  man  has  no  right  to  think 
himself  in  npending  his  money*  The  whole  questaon 
one  of  balance.  We  owe  a  duty  to  ourselves  as  well  as 
others ;  we  owe  a  duty  to  others  as  well  as  to  ouraelvi 
And  this  is  the  Onal  reason  why  we  should  refuse  to 
the  State  as  a  universal  providence,  for  if  we  look  to 
the  State  to  supply  all  our  wants  and  discharge  all  our 
duties  we  destroy  at  one  and  the  same  time  our  capacil)' 
for  individual  initiative  and  our  sense  of  moral  obUgation. 
If  the  rich  man  is  told  that  he  is  to  be  taxed  2#.»  3a.t  4^. 
in  the  £  to  provide  work  for  the  unemployed,  peasiuns 
for  the  aged,  or  food  for  other  people's  children,  wby 
should  he  worry  to  make  good  use  of  the  power  that 
fortune  has  placed  in  his  hands  ?  It  will  be  vain  to  t*ll 
him  that  ho  ought  not  to  squander  his  fortune  on  selfish 
ephemeral  pleasure,  but  ao  to  use  it  as  to  add  to  the  per- 
manent wealth  of  his  country  and  to  the  happiness  of  her 
people.  He  will  only  reply,  *  I  have  paid  my  income 
Let  me  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry  till  January  next.' 

There  is  too  much  of  this  spirit  in  our  mid^tat  pres 
Let  us  beware  of  making  it  universal.  Nothing  t^ 
government  officials  can  do  will  ever  make  up  for 
loss  of  the  sense  of  individual  duty ;  for  if  that  disappeaw 
the  all-powerful  State  itself  will  become  impotent  by 
the  drying  up  of  the  human  sources  of  its  power.  But 
there  is  a  force  that  will  work  as  long  as  men  are  left 
free  to  be  men — the  force  of  sympathy.  It  is  to  thai 
force  we  have  to  appeal.  We  have  to  urge  that  those 
who  are  strougt  whether  in  body  or  in  brain  or  in  purse, 
shall  use  th^ir  strength  to  help  the  weak.  No  chws  is 
exempt  from  this  obligation*  which  lies  upon  rich  and 
poor  alike ;  but  the  rich  with  greater  power  have  great«i' 
responsibility.  Nor  is  that  responsibility  discharged  by 
sending  cheques  to  fashionable  charities.  Most  rich  men 
have  brains  as  well  as  cheque-books,  and  it  is  their  duly 
to  think  out  for  themselves  how  they  can  best  spend  their 
money  ao  as  to  benefit  their  fellow-men.  They  ^411  doubt* 
less  make  blunders,  and  have  to  retrace  their  st^ps.  But 
the  blunders  will  bo  less  serious  and  more  curable  tha& 
they  would  be  if  the  State,  with  its  wholesale,  mechanical 
impersonal  methods,  were  to  try  to  do  what  can  only 
be  effectively  done  under  the  guidance  of  indi^ndusl 
thought,  under  the  inspiration  of  human  sympathy. 
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The  changes  in  men's  point  of  view  towards  the  prob 
lema  of  their  nature  and  destiny,  which  have  powei'fullfl 
moulded  their  social  and  political  relations  to  one  another. 
so  far  as  those  relations  have  been  confined  within  the 
city  or   the  State,  seem  to  have  done  nothing  for  tii« 
improvement  of  their  international  relations*     It  m&y 
be   that   those  mental  changes  have  exhausted,  in  tiie 
neai'er  and  more  necessary  fields,  the  moving  force  which 
they  were  capable  of  exercising ;  or  it  may  be  that  tlie 
help  of  the  sword,  in  conquering  and  defending  the  utiw 
mentaJ  positions,  has  had  to  be  paid  for.     Certainly  the 
troubled  times  of  the  Kenaissance  and  the  Jieformatiuo 
had  for  one  of  their  net  results  to  exalt  the  irrespou&i- 
bUity  of  international  action.    To  bring  thdt  action  under 
some  responsibility  ia  the  object  of  a  great  cry  which 
goes  up  from   modem  Europe,  a  cry  baaed  on  no  uew 
spiritual  vision,  but   wrung  from   suffering    and   few. 
During  more  than  a  generation  no  two  Christian  Euro* 
pean  States  have  been  at  war  with  one  another;  but  the 
spectre  of  war  has  become  more  terrible.     The  burden 
of  taxation  caused  by  vast  armaments  and    the  cost  o( 
keeping  them  abreast  of  invention ;  the  fear  of  the  stiU 
greater   losses   which  would  attend  even   a    short    war; 
armies  increasing  automatically  by  tho  general  liahUit)' 
of  increasing  populations  to  military  service ;  the  dread 
of   bloody  battJes  and  devastating  invasion  on  a  scale 
increasing  with  the  increase  of  armies — all  this  has  been 
more  acutely  felt  as  manners  have  become  milder  and 
life  easier,  and  therefor©  more  valued.     To  the  rational 
objections  against  all  that  tends  to  war  there  has  beeo 
added  a  nervous   tension.     All  history  has  known  the 
electric   tension  of   a   mistaken   patriotism,  uniting  for 
war  a  country  divided  yesterday  within  itself.     We  have 
now  learnt  the  passionate  tension  which  unites  people  in 
different  countries  in  a  cry  for  peace,  while  as  yet  few 
have  considered  whether  they  are  prepared  to  renounce 
for  themselves  the  desires  which  make  for  war. 
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The  Peace  Conference  of  1899*  which  represented  th© 
first  uttcnipt  of  offit'ial  agendes  to  lead  thfe  popular  cry* 
WB8  essentially  a  Uiploiuatif?  oue.     It  did  not  pretend  to 
btf  a  legislature*  nor  did  it  ape  the  waya  of  one,  or  aim  at 
any  results  which  it  was  plainly  imposRihle  to  reach  l>y 
a^reoment.     Even  *  putting  an  end  to  the  progressive  in- 
crease of  armaments  by  sea  and  land/  which  figured  in 
the  Tsars  invitation  to  it»  could  not,  when  fir^t  broached, 
be  considered  as   entirely   impracticable,  although   the 
Powei'Sj  when  met  together,  found  it  to  be  fiuch,  at  least 
for  the  time.     Pursuing  the  diplomatic   path   of  agree- 
raeot>,  the  Conference  arrived  at  a  codification   of   the 
laws  of  land  war.  for  which  the  way  had  been  prepared 
by  official  discussion  at  Brussels  in  1874.     Pursuing  the 
lame  path«  but  venturing  beyond  the  limits  of  previous 
official   discussion*  it  made  an   important  firHt   step  in 
Uitatiug  the  practice  of  intemaLional  arbitration  by* 
bliahiiig,  'with  the  name  of  a  court,  a  Hst  of  judges  to 

from,  and  some  broad  outlines  of  procedure. 

The  Pe<ioe  Conference  of  1&07,  proposed  by  Pre-^ident 

velty  but  convoked  by  the  Queen  of  the  Netherlands 

the  invitation  of  the  Eraperor  Nicholas,  iu  whose  favour 

president   gracefully  retired,  spread   it-s    sails    more 

\y  to  the  popular  gale.      It  launched   into  a   great 

ty  of  topics,  almost  wholly  unprepared   by  official 

lion*  and  of  which  some,  as  the   British  proposal 

le  abolition  of  contraband  of   war,  had  not  been 

even  in  scientific  assemblages,  though  not  quite 

owti    to    scientific   literature*       And,    most    of   all, 

marked  its  popular  atlinity^  if  not  its  popuUr  origin^ 

adopting    the    forms    of    a    legislature*  indeed   of   a 

ocrattc  legislature,  short  only  of  the  point  at  which 

forms  usually  bear  the  fruit  for  the  sake  of  which 

ry   have   been    devised.      Speeches   and   votes   gave  a 

liamentaryair,  not  only  to  committees,  sub-committees, 

t  drafting  committees,  but  even  to  full  sittings.     For 

purpof^e  of  announcing  the  result  of  a  division   the 

of  all  States  were  treated  as  equal.    For  the  puipos© 

carrying  any  matter  a  stage  further  they  were  treated 

unequal.     Sometimes  a  resolution  approving  the  pro- 

I  of  one  delegation  did  not  prevent  an  inconsistent 

iprovdl  being  given  to  the  proposal  of  any  '^elega- 

■n,  and  the  two  resolutions  would  then  g  *o 
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a  drafting  committ-ee,  there  to  b©  vot^d  on  again. 
timcH  a  majority  was  so  frightened  by  its  victory  ovi 
an  important  minority  that  any  further  proceeding 
the  matter  in  question  was  dropped.  If  a  real  Bimil&riij 
can  be  traced  between  the  Conference  and  a  legislat 
the  comparison,  for  all  the  proceedings  below  the 
sittings,  must  be  made  with  the  old  Hungarian  diet, 
which  the  Palatine,  represented  at  the  Conference  by 
common-sense  of  the  body,  quashed  a  resolution  wfc 
he  disliked  vAih  the  formula  sn^ffragia  non  nu^neran 
9ed  ponderanda.  For  the  full  sittings  the  compar 
may  be  made  with  the  Polish  diet,  in  which  each  ind 
viduol  enjoyed  a  liberujn  veto,  since  even  the  final  vo 
did  not  bind  any  State  without  it-s  own  consent. 

The  most  curious  thing  about  this  parody  of  a 
ment  is  that»  to  some  extent,  it  would  seem  to  have  im[: 
on  those  concerned  in  it.     When  the  proceedings  on 
British  proposal  for  the  abolition  of  contraband  of  war 
had  been  dropped  because  France,  Germany,  Russia, 
the   United  States  opposed   it,   while   twenty-six  Stafe 
voted  for   it,   Sir   Edward  Fry  attempted   to   unite 
twenty-six  in  a  treaty  to  that  effect,  which,  of  cow 
would  have  been  outside  the  Conference.     All   but 
refused.      The   phantom   of  a   legislature,   powerless 
enable  the  majority  to  carry  their  resolution  as  one 
the  Conference^  revived  w^ith  sufficient  streng:th  to  pf 
vent  their  carrying  it  into  effect  among  themselves  by^ 
diplomatic  step  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  ConfereoQ 
M.  M^rey  de  Kapos-M^re  for  Austria  and  Count  Tomic 
for  Italy  took  the   lead  in   saying  that  their   votes 
favour  of  the  British  proposal  had  been  given  as  a 
of    the   proceedings  of    the  Conference,   of    which 
principle  was  that  unanimity,  or  an  approach  to  it, 
necessary  for  a  result  {qu'on  ne  saurait  agir  qua  l\ 
niniit^  ou  a  la  j^^'esquuitanimitS).     To  sign  at  it  a  conve 
tion  outside  it  would  damage  the  Conference,  and  migfa 
prevent   the    Pow^ers    from   agreeing   to    hold   another 
Perhaps  we  may  say  that*  in  the  general  opinion  of 
Powers,   the   Conference  combined    diplomacy  with 
appeal  to  public  opinion,  which  was  encouraged  to  tot 
itself  by  debate,  and  to  some  extent  to   triumph  o% 
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ppositioiir  'Let  me  be  permitted,'  said  M.  Renault,  as 
^porter  on  the  scheme  for  an  International  Prize  Court, 
draw^  attention  to  the  beneficent  influence  of  the 
nosphere  {viilieu).  How  many  years  of  diplomatic 
ICotiattoDs  would  it  have  needed  to  bring  about  an 
ement  on  so  difficult  a  subject,  stEirting  as  we  did 
Dm  sueh  opposite  points  I  The  Conference  haa  changed 
years  into  weeka^  thanks  to  the  approximation  between 
men  and  ideas  which  it  causes,  and  to  the  sentiment  of 
justice  to  which  it  tends  to  give  the  victory  over  particular 
interests.'  •  It  will  be  well  for  Great  Britain  and  the  other 
Powers  to  bear  this  in  mind^  and  on  future  occasions  to 
guiird  against  the  possible  surprises  of  an  'atmosphere* 
by  carefully  preparing  the  ground  through  diplomatic 
^QTersations  of  the  ordinary  kind. 

In  any  case  it  appears  to  us  that  in  future  all  voting 
better  be  avoided*  No  doubt*  if  agreement  wa,g  not 
he  made  a  rigid  condition,  voting  seemed  inevitable 
all  who  wrere  unable  to  think  except  in  the  forms  of 
bmo4*rat]c  govemoient,  but  with  it,  on  the  sauie  demo- 
nic principles,  there  was  bound  to  come  the  equality 
E  votes  for  the  purpose  of  display,  and  with  that  again, 
we  have  seen,  the  worthlessness  of  votes  for  any 
3se  but  that  of  diaplay.  The  equality  may  have 
Bi^en  a  temporary  satisfaction  to  the  political  feelings  of 
many  who  joined  in  the  cry  of  distress  for  which  they 
hoped  the  Conference  would  find  a  remedy,  but  the 
irortblessness  must  have  taught  them  that  votes  were 
»t  helping  them  in  the  noble  effort  to  bring  international 
ion  underresponsibility.  The  equality  of  votes  flattered 
'small  States,  of  which,  not  to  mention  that  strength 
lost  always  tell,  the  opinion  on  international  doctrines 
I  diminished  in  value  by  their  inexperience  of  the  situa- 
[ms  to  which  they  have  to  be  applied.  But  that  pleasure 
Qst  have  vanished  wlien  they  found  that  the  delegations 
Fthe  larger  States  were  prevented  by  the  force  of  things 
Dm  admitting  them  to  a  real  equality,  '  The  last  speech 
the  most  industrious  and  eloquent  fir^t  Brazilian 
egate,  M.  Buy  de  Barbosa,  was  de*iirribed  by  one  of 
leading  continental  members  of  the  r^^ference  as  a 
(farouche)  exposition  of  the  extrerr  •eption  of 
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the  equality  of  all  States  and  Governments.'*    Perhaps  I 
might  hav^e  been  less  fierce  if  the  conception  bad  noti 
pampered-     In  a  word,  the  voting  was  a  ebam,  and 
ehams  we  ought  to  have  no  more. 

Passing  from  the  methods  of  tte  Conference  to  Ha 
work*  we  claim  to  be  not  among  those  who  belittl»'th« 
mark  which  it  will  have  left  in  history.     But  the  logieal 
order  of  treatment  obligee  us^  after  noticing  the  popnlftr 
aspect  of  its  origin  and  ways,  to  take  first  the  questions 
on  wliich  the  popular  cry  had  mainly  fixed.     It  was  not 
likely   that   those    questions   should    prove    the   greateet 
euecessee  of  the  gatherings     It  is  a  familiar  chnract«rof 
popular  movements  to  aim  at  their  end  by  the  most  direct 
road*  ignoring  obstacles  instead  of  seeking  a  way  rnund 
tliem.      *The   armaments   are   opprossiv^e;    let  them  W 
immediately  limited/    One  could  have  better  undei-atood 
a  demand  for  their  immediate  abolition.     Any  armament 
beyond  the  measure  of  an  internal  police  force  implies 
the  conviction  that  an  attack  from  the  outside  is  possiW*' 
and  must  bo  guarded   against.     To  invite  GovemnienU, 
while  still  possessed  by  that  conviction,  to  calculate  the 
smallest    armaments    which    it    is    necessary    for    their 
defence  to  maintain,  ia  t<»  invite  each  to  pass  jn  rei-iew 
its  whole  geographical  and  political  situation,  the  quartera 
from  which  danger  may  arise  and  the  friends  whose  aid 
'may  be  hoped  for.     This  is  what  we  have  done  for  our- 
selves in  fixmg  the  two-Power  standard  for  the  Britieh 
navy,  but  the  frame  of  mind  in  which  it  is  done  is  not 
that  ■which  is  moat  suited  to  a  Peace  Conference,  not  to 
mention  the  friction  which  would  arise  in  the  necessary 
comparison   by   the   different   Powers   of   the   estimates 
respectively  formed.      Had  anything  happened  between 
1899  and  1907  to  increase  the  probability  of  a  satisfactorj' 
result  from  such   investigations  ?      There  had  been  two 
great  wars,  the  South  African  and  the  Kusgo-Jnpanese, 
and  a  third  not  inconsiderable  one  in  China.     Whichever 
aide  one  may  blame  for  any  of  them,  this  was  a  fact  not 
of  a  nature  to  increase  the  feeling  of  security.     We  our- 
Belves  had  concluded  a  friendly  agreement  with  France 
and  were  concluding  one  with  Bussia,  and  their  principfti 
effect  on  outeidere  seemed  to  be  to  elicit  the  queetioo 
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Est  TS'hora  they  were  directed.  Then,  again,  the 
ceo  question  was  thoxight,   rightly  or  wrongly,  to 

endangered  peace.  And  the  umvholesome  atmos' 
i  of  which  these  things  were  signs  was  displayed  in  n 
Bte  shape  by  an  enormous  mcrea&e  of  armaments. 
then,  no  wonder  that  a  matter  which  in  1899  it  was 
bo  be  safest  to  avoid,  notwithstanding  ita  exprem 
ion  by  th«  angTJSt  initiator  of  the  Conference  of  that 
waa  not  differently  regarded  In  1907.  For  a  moment 
&nd  seemed  disposed  to  take  it  np  with  a  magnificent 
-directed  courage.  Bat  it  waa  dismissed  with  the 
ration  *  that  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the  Govem- 
9  should  resume  the  serious  study  of  the  question,' 

which  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  leam^  could  we 
re  it,  that  they  had  ever  ^jseriously  studied  it. 
^e  would  not,  however,  be  understood  to  imply  that 
pe  niU6t  always  groan  under  the  crushing  weight  of 
ments.  International  problems  will  always  arise 
ig  as  any  part  of  the  earth  remain^)  for  which  the 
ng  political  arrangements  are  not  generally  accept<?d 
aL  But  in  proportion  as  European  States  are  grouped 
her  in  alliances  and  friendly  undorstandings^  thoae 
ems  as  they  arise  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
3  of  the  groups,  each  of  which,  it  may  be  hoped,  will 
»  under  the  domination  of  some  siniater  interest 
er©n  the  great  Powers,  taken  singly,  have  hitherto 
Diplomatic  solutions  will  more  and  more  impa«© 
selves  on  m-asses  of  such  magnitude  in  place  of 
it  ones,  and  as  peace  is  felt  to  rest  on  a  firmer  ha«i« 
leed  for  excessive  armaments  will  be  diminished. 
is  sense  the  Triple  Alliance  and  the  Anglo-French 
te  cordinle  have  been  welcomed  as  making  for  peace, 
kinion  which  we  believe  to  be  just,  and  to  carry  with 
<  beat  hope  of  an  alleviation  of  military  and  naval 
iditare. 

fter  the  limitation  of  armaments  the  most  loudly 
1  popular  demand  was  for  some  notice  of  the  oui- 
:  of  war.     If  this  could  be  secured  the  coat  of  that 

part  of  preparation  might  be  spared  which  consists 
Lmerely  being  provided  with  all  neces&ary  men  and 
■but  in  having  them  all  so  p'— -njed  that  they : 
pable  of  instant  employmem  u  ht-re,  howei 

iference  waa  unable  to  gi%  lion.     By 
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convention  which  it  adopted  *  the  contracting  Fowe 
recognise  that  hostilities  between  them  ought  not 
commence  without  a  preceding  and  unequivocal  notifl 
which  shall  have  the  form  either  of  a  declaration  of 
expressing  its  motives*  or  of  an  ultimatum  with 
conditional  declaration  of  war/  But  this  did  not 
beyond  the  most  general  practice  of  the  last  half-cenlu 
and*  ao  far  from  insisting  on  a  substantial  interval  j 
notice  between  a  declaration  of  war  and  the  coraraen 
ment  of  hoatilitiea  under  it,  the  Conference  did  not  ov 
accept  the  very  moderate  proposal  of  a  twenty-ffl 
hours'  interval  made  by  the  delegation  of  the  Not 
lands.  Nor  is  that  result  at  all  surprising.  As  a  gi« 
negotiation  bocomos  more  acrimonious  it  is  usua 
accompanied  by  advancing  the  last  stages  of  preparatij 
for  a  warlike  issue,  and  the  declaration  of  war  by  oithe 
party  is  deferred  until  the  preparation  of  the  other  parU 
haa  reached  a  point  at  which  it  is  felt  to  be  no  long 
safe  to  tolerate  it.  If  a  further  lapae  of  time  were  til 
required  before  active  steps  could  be  taken  to  moot 
danger,  the  definite  pronouncement  would  have  to  | 
accelerated,  and  negotiations  might  be  cut  short  of  wfc 
the  pacific  issue  w^as  not  quite  hopeless.  Kven  since] 
vote  of  the  Conference  a  preliminary  declaration  withe 
an  interval  of  notice  cannot  be  relied  on.  Each  party 
will  hold  that  the  case  of  danger  which  can  no  longer  be 
safely  endured  is  reserved,  and  will  throw  the  blame  OD 
its  adversary,  whom  it  will  accuse  of  causing  the  dangor> 
The  moral  to  be  drawn  for  England  is  that  the 
necessity  thatr  in  order  not  to  be  taken  unprepared, 
every  nation  must  rely  on  its  own  vigilance  and  on  nfl 
formal  rule,  has  been  rather  emphasised  than  removed. 

We  now  arrive  at  another  topic  of  great  popidai 
interest,  that  of  international  arbitration,  on  which  fffi 
are  able  to  say  that  the  Conference  appears  to  us  to  h&n 
taken  a  valuable  step  in  advance*  But  we  must  caution 
our  readers  against  expecting  too  much.  If  any  one 
dreania  that  even  among  men  of  good  will — hfrntinei 
boTuv  voluntatis — arbitration  might  be  a  means  of  finally 
extinguishing  war,  let  him  consider  what  figure  arbi- 
tration would  have  made  in  1857  between  Sard 
championing  the  resurrection  of  Italy*  and  France  as  j 
ally,  on  the  one  hand«  and  Austria  on  the  other 
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her  legal  title  and  her  poHtxal  oonTvtitvs^  vitfc 
ih  even  our  good  <^M«a  Tielon»  ajiapatUiBd  i  er 
p,  of  what  use  arbctimtioik  eoold  hsve  haam  m.  1877 
irerting  a  war  bet-wan  Tm 
berator.  In  other  wsxv  oi  no  iHpIbbJ 
Dries  old  have  come  to  a  bead  hetwecA  pffptihtffTfw  ao 
t  that  you  '^^m*^^  iwitlirnM 
t  Barke  said  he  eoold  not  do.  i 
pBst  a  nation.  The  kingdcMB  of  heaTcn.  &aoi 
hc&usee  of  war  shall  have  been  efiBBalad.  ^3  co^Mb 
[by  observation,  not  by  setting  ap  My  maM^amm 
[dnery,  bat  fay  scaro^y  pereeptiUe  otcfia.  TW 
ption  of  vital  interests  otad 
ralent  formoXa,  wifl  Ions  hsw  to  oCaod  a*  it 
jtreaties  which  States  eoncfaidQ  with  one  —other  Cor 
pitory  arbitration*  borrm^  the  rare  eooea  of  those 
pe  between  which,  from  their  |tHM,i^i  pyhk  ■!  aod 
iical  situationss  it  is  inoonoavmble  that  Mm  a 
^nce  should  arise.  It  cxpujajm  witiE^hfy  < 
Ibed-rock  against  which  all  arrangieafteata  auMt  be 
^ht  ap  until  the  intemiataooal  oucictjr  is  ptorided 
[  a  government.  Meantime  Iho  cannlial  is  to  hm^ 
practice  of  intematioiial  arhitnUioo  oa  dooe  as 
pble  to  the  line  which  limits  it- 

jet  us  see  what  was  done  for  that  end  by  tho 
lerence  of  1$*J0.  It  egtahBohed  a  radhnefitary  eonrt 
isting  of  a  lUt  of  jadges  fircm  wfaidi  tiie  parties  on 

occasion  were  to  choose,  bai  all  the  st^ps  by  which 


were  to  come  before  that  court  were  left  to  tliiiii 
a,  Tbey  had  to  draw  up  their  own  "  agreefoeot  of 
ence  {compromise,  m  which  the  subject  of  the  dxffer- 
is  dearly  deEned  as  well  as  tbe  extent  of  the 
rotors*  powers  ' ;  and  this,  as  erery  lawyer  know*,  ii 
klwsya  an  easy  task  for  litigantf).  Now,  by  Art*  5S 
o  hnproved  rales  adopted  for  the  Hague  Cbort  at  tbe 
ierence  of  1907,  that  Coort  is  not  only  competent  to 
e  the  agreement  of  reference  if  both  the  portal 
est  it  to  do  so,  but  it  is  competent  to  settle  it  on  the 
ftnd  of  one  alone  of  the  parties,  after  they  have  tried 
lun  to  rome  to  an  agreement  by  the  way  of  diplovnacy. 
Irhen  the  difference  falls  w  »  general  t 

liatian.  and   the   other   ,   m  not  dec 

tfi  opinion  it   is   one  o:  "eh   obli; 
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arbitration  doee  not  apply  j  (2)  when  the  difference  a?isi 
from  debts  claimed  by  one  Power  as  due  by  coBti 
to  its  subjects  from  another  Power,  and  the  offer 
arbitration  on  them  has  beeu  accepted.  This  is  a  di 
step  towards  estabJishing  a  court  before  which  one  Stol 
can  summon  another.  It  is  true  that  it  does  not  go  thai 
whole  length,  for  the  refusal  of  an  offer  of  arbitrnti' 
on  contractual  debts,  and  a  declaration  that  the  claim 
non-arbitrable  in  the  case  of  other  claims,  are  left 
means  of  escape.  But  let  a  State  have  concluded  a 
treaty  stipulatinf^  arbitration  prospectively,  or  let  it  b*. 
exposed  to  contractual  claims  even  without  such  a  treatyf 
then,  if  it  does  not  avail  itself  of  those  means  of  ewflpe> 
it  may  find  the  agreement  of  reference  settled  for  it 
the  demand  of  its  antagonist,  and  the  Hague  Court  w! 
be  seised  of  the  case* 

But  this  is  not  all.     It  was  thought  by  many  that,  i: 
order  to  attract  more  cases  to  an  arbitral  jurisdiction,  J 
was  necessary,  not  only  to  make  the  access  to  that  juris- 
diction easier,  but  to  give  it  a  reputation  such  as  can  onlj 
be  acquired  by  a  real  permanence  and  embodinaent.    Thi 
value  of  namen  appearing  in  a  list  to  choose  from  m 
be  diminished  by  the  uncertainty  of  their  l>eing  choi 
and  a  good  judgment  given  by  persons  who  are  imm 
ately  again  dispersed,  leaving  no  bench  behind  them 
enjoy  its  credit,  can  but  ill   uphold   the  majesty  of  tl 
Ibw^.     To  this  view,  which  was  more  especially   that 
the  United  States  delegation,  it  was  not  sought  to  gi 
effect  by  a  transformation  of  the  existing  Hague  Co 
The  difficulties  in  the  -wny  of  realising  it  were  too  grei 
for  that.      It  was  determined   to   found   a  new   coui 
working  side  by  side  with   the  existing  one,  to  ©itb 
of  which  States   in  difference  m.ay  address  themsel 
leaving  the  superior  vitality  of   either  to  the  pra(rti«J 
test  of  its  popularity  and  effic-iency.     This  project  failed 
to  be  embodied  in  a  general  convention  by  reason  of  the 
impossibility  of  satisfying  the  desire  of  the  smaller  State* 
for  equality  in  the  composition  of  the  bench.    The  numbar 
of  judgee  could  not  Tvell  exceed  fifteen,  and  to  apportioo 
that  number  among  aU  the  States  of  the  world  it  would 
have  been  necessary  to  group  thom^  and  even  to  allow  lo 
some  only  occasional  turns.     In  the  end  the  ConfereniA 
by  what  was  called  a  vceu,  recommended  the  adoptioD  of 
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F&mended  p!an  of  coarmdon  far  tbe  tatmUSalkmaBtt  of 
)urt  of  arbxtr^  josdre^  and  its  dfectoaladai  «•  aaon  mm 
I  ftgreeindtit  ehoold  be  come  to  <m  tlie  dnee  of  jirf^m 
the  consHtutioti  of  tKe  oonrt.    The  ^aatt  artKie  off  tte 

nui  thus : — 

ith  tha  object  of  pronciCaaK  thm  tmna 

tnicting   Powers  afi'ee   to  tjrgmxih^ 
Ith  the  Permanent  Court  oi  Arbttxatiaa  [th*  • 

lit],  a  Court  of  Arbiti&]  JnsCiee  at  fne  sod  eacy 
ing  Judges  repreeeotiiig  tbe  dUTciait  jaridicBl 

tbe  worlds  and   capable  of    iwiiiiiiift   tbe 
rfaitml  juatiee.* 

This  short  paragraph  contAins  niof«  tlmi  i 
f  United  States  authorship.  By  uuitiojg  tbe 
aridical  systems  of  the  world  it  was  meant  to  cIm^  Bar 
ho  Anglo-American  '  common  law '  an  ^qoal  plaee  by  the 
ide  of  tbe  Roman  law*  a  very  proper  idea,  wb>^  bow- 
ver,  would  not  have  sugge^ed  ita^  to  tbe  RoiBait 
myen  of  Europe  or  America,  thongfa  we  are  glad  tbat 
ley  accepted  it.  And  the  design  of  ensiiiTng  ^e  eoB- 
inuity  of  arbitral  juj^ee  points  to  the  hope,  natorml  to 
ia  Anglo-American  lawyer,  but  lees  ao  to  one  trained  in 
he  juridical  systems  in  whi^^h  preced^it  is  of  lees  raloe, 
af  a  stable  body  of  intemational  law  being  bviilt  up  by 
tbe  decisions  of  a  permanent  bench.  The  name  *  Court 
of  Arbitral  Justice'  is,  "we  fear,  likely  to  eaose  some 
tonfuHion  with  the  exi.sting  Hagoe  Coart,  which  is  called 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration ;  tbe  more  ao  Btnee, 
t  the  two  ever  came  to  work  side  by  side,  the  character 
rf  permanence  could  be  predicated  of  the  former  mnch 
Bore  appositely  than  of  the  latter.  In  what  does  not 
Bnoem  the  constitution  of  the  court,  the  plan  for  the 
ttie  and  the  amended  regulations  for  the  other  were 
Onceived  on  the  same  lines.  The  Court  of  Arbitral 
nstice,  by  Art  19  of  the  plan,  is  to  hare,  through  a 
Blagation  of  three  judges,  the  same  power  to  settle  the 
ifereaoe  to  it  on  a  unilateral  demand  which  we  have 
noted  from  Art.  53  of  the  amended  regulations  of  the 
ague  Court.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Govern' 
lent  of  the  United 
mnifih  American 
ourt  of  Arbitral  Ji 
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the  plan  annexed  to  tlie  vceu  of  the  Conference.  II  w  I 
obTious  tb&t  that  can  only  be  done  if  the  smaller  Americ&a  i 
republics  will  consent  to  waive  their  cherished  equality] 
in  the  nomination  of  the  judges ;  but  such  a  result  is  not! 
tmlikely,  the  influence  of  the  United  States  being  great,] 
and  oonunon-seniiie  having  a  better  chance  to  prevail  ia 
pare  diplomacy  than  under  the  incentive  to  self-asserda 
supplied  by  a  ^vorld-wide  aaseniblage  with  nominallf 
equal  voting. 

It  must  be  mentioned  that  an  attempt  was  made,  on  i 
British  proposal,  to  frame  a  list  of  subjects  on  whic 
arbitration  should  be  obhgator^'.  Only  eight  subject 
obtained  in  committee  a  majority  in  favour  of  the 
inclusion  in  such  a  list,  and  among  these  were  such 
weights  and  measures  and  the  tonnage  of  ^bips. 
attempt  consequently  failed,  amid  some  public  hilarityJ 
The  Conference  did  not  expand  the  recommendationi 
made  in  1899  of  juridical  questions,  and  especially 
those  relating  to  the  interpretation  or  application 
international  conventions,  as  suitable  for  arbitTation 
Bat  it  made  a  real  step  in  advance  by  not  allowiDjt 
His  we  have  seen,  pecuniary  contractual  clainss  to 
exempted*  by  an  aUegation  of  their  nou-arbitrahle  che 
acter*  from  the  competence  of  the  Hague  Court  to  sett 
an  agreement  of  reference  on  the  demand  of  a 
party. 

The  pecuniary  contractual  claims  urged  on  a  Cover 
ment  by  another  Government  on  behalf  of  its  nationafa 
form  a  subject  of  great  practical  importance^  independ 
ently  of  the  general  question  of   arbitration,    especifi 
having  regai-d  to  the  protection  incidental  to  the  Mc 
doctrine  which  the  United  States  e:ctend  to  the  weak 
S pa niab -American  republics   against  which  such  cl 
are  oftenest  made.     The  Conference  dealt  with  it  in 
nuumer  in   our  view  quite  satisfactory.    The  eoerdv 
measures    which    Great    Britain,    Germany,    and    It 
employed   against    Venezuela   for    the    enforcement 
demands  of  that  charaeter  were   the  occasion  of  a 
spatch  which  M.  Drago»  Minister  of  Foreign  AflFairs 
Ar^ntina,  addressed  to  the  United  States  through  the 
Argentine  Minister  at  Washington,  of  date  December 
190SL    He  maintained  the  proposition,  since  much 
enopcd    trader    the  name  of    the  Drago   doctrine. 
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of  default  is  thB  i 
flnteraet.  sinking  ^ni 
I  danger  tiiat  sai 
establUhnuntt 
K>nroe,  of  EarofteaB 
ritoriai  poaseeaioa, 
question  of  eqmtj'  tfaere  is 
presents  a  wj  ipe'"*!    ^ 
The  sohacriben  tt»  k.  «r 
Dds  in  the  market,  trass  tfe  4 
riodt  during  w^hidi  uama:^  tU^gv 
fty  happen  to  "-r*^  ^  power  < 
;  good  faith  hcc 

.  thus  foreseen  in  M  \ 
■  exacts     On  tbe  oCber 
'  or  a  fimualier  oi 
at,  and   haaes  Wa  prieee  a 
ithout  reference  to  reokoCe 
olvency,  such  as  the  law*  ol  aO  < 
Liowance  for  when  it  happnia  to  a  ] 
t  means  improbable  in  Uie  foraMr 
^bethought  of  in  the  latter.    Thm 
.  Drago  B  despatch  did  not.  howc^q,  ■top . 
ions  of  equity.      He  aiverfted  tlni 
9&S  proper  to  every  sawvm^akf  m  tl 
/proceeding  can  be  corntneneed  or  ni ■■■plttwl , 
jWaiiae  that  mode  of  reeorerj  woald  i 

existence  and  canee  the  indrpgideiiec  a 
Government  to  disappear.'    Snce  this 
!  not  be  limited  to  the  case  of  pohlie  loana,  it  Ihipw 
bme  doubt  over  the  scope  of  tiie  Drago  doctrine:,  iilttMwi^h 
was  only  for  them  that  it  was  eomiciated.     Bat  the 
Bnied  Argentine  Minister  has  stziee  presented  has  doe- 
trine  in  a  fully  developed  form.    In  cases  of  pab6t  lottns 
^should  be  8u^cient  internationally  if  tbe  foraigB  *»*J 
holders  receive  equal  treatment.   Other  paeonSanr 
I  against  a  Government  should  firrrt  be  braaght  before 
t courts  of  law,  and  the  time  to  be  allowed  for  pqrment 
I  sum  adjudged  by  them  should  be  sobmitted  to  ao 
emadoual    arbitratioa,   in   ^  tbe   debtor   State's 

sitaation    should    b>*  ftd,       Tbe 

have  the  force     "  M.  Dr 
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not  absolutely  exclude  the  emplojTnent  of  force  for  ita 
vindication  4 

Th«  United  States  delegate^  General  Porter,  introduced 
the  subject  at  the  Conference  by  a  proposal  in  which  nft.i 
distinction  was  made  between  public  loans  and  othac. 
contractual  debts,  No  such  distinction  has  indeed 
drawn  by  any  Government.  Lord  Palmerston»  whoM 
doctrine  on  the  subject  was  reaffirmed  by  Lord  Salis 
reserved  in  principle  the  right  to  demand  redress  in 
case  of  public  loans,  though  insisting  on  the  diffe: 
which,  as  a  matter  of  'British  and  domestic  conan 
tions/  made  it  generally  unwise  to  tempt  British  subjecU 
into  risky  investments  by  demanding  auch  ledreas 
their  behalf.  The  United  States  usually  refrain 
intervention  in  the  case  of  all  claims  based  on  contri 
and  the  continental  Governments  of  Europe  usually  inte^* 
vene  in  support  of  all,  regarding  them  as  an  element  of 
the  national  fortune.  But  the  rule  which  General  Porter 
sought  to  apply  to  all  contractual  debts  was  substantially 
that  which  the  Drago  doctrine  in  its  perfected  fa 
sought  to  apply  to  those  not  arising  from  public  1 
There  must  first  be  the  offer  of  an  arbitration  in 
Hague  Courts  the  award  of  which  shall  determine  Qi 
only  the  validity  of  the  claim  and  the  amount  of  t! 
debt,  but  also  the  time  and  mode  of  payment.  Only 
such  offer  is  refused,  or  if  the  debtor  State  fails  to  perf u 
the  award,  may  the  recovery  of  the  debt  be  prosecuted 
by  armed  force.*  The  proposal  waa  adopted  by 
Conference,  M,  Drago  making  for  Argentina  the  re«e: 
tiona  (1)  that  for  common  contract  debts  arbitration  m 
be  preceded  by  the  remedies  in  the  courts  of  the  debtor 
State  being  exhausted  and  justice  denied;  (2)  that 
redress  in  the  case  of  public  loans  military  aggressi 
and  the  physical  occupation  of  American  soil  shall  in 
case  be  permissible.  We  hope  that  nothing  may  previ 
the  ratification  of  the  convention  which  embodies 
resolution  of  the  Conference.  In  order  to  determine  I 
time    and    mode   of    payment   the   Hague    Court    rmusi, 


uled 
nudl 


^  The  text  of  this  contention  adds  another  cvse,  thftt  ot  the  debtor  I 

making  the  settlement  of  an  agreement  of  reference  imposeible.     Bnt  I 
conT«Dlion  lor  the  improveiycnt  ot  the  Ha^e  Coojt,  as  we  hftve 
been,  glT«B  thai  Court  in  such  a  CAse  the  power  U>  settle  the 
tetersnce. 
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anune  tbo  financial  tdtuatioD  of  the  dehvar  State  Aod 
B  honesty  of  the  excuses  made  for  iu  failure  u»  pmionm 
engagenjente.     Tlius,  ia  a  matter  by  no  xucadm  iaeoii-' 
jterable,  the  court  will  be  elevated,  into  one  of  JDStiee 
uiscending^  the  letter  of   ibe  Uw»  and  will  reeeive  ma 
icession  of    iiiiportaooe  eqoAl    to   that    whicb  we  hm%^ 
anted  it  out  as  receiving'  by  being  empowered  in  certain 
bites  to  settle  an  agreement  of  reference  on  a  nnilateral 
;>pltcation.     These  sCepB  in  the  progress  of  arfatttaticai 
tight  to  satisfy  its  frieodsthatit  makes  real  way.    Before 
ley  were  thought  of  we  had  adroealed  the  prohibttion 
f  force  in  support  of  claima  arising  from  public  loans 
is  cutting  oflT  a  class  of  inberrentione  which  are  ni^ly 
ustified    and  by   which    crying   injustice  hAj&  been   done. 
^t  we  are  well  content  with  the  turn  which  the  irMt^-m* 
3SS   t«»fe«T».   since  it  bids   fair  to   remedy  effectually  aa 
IgDohle  and  dangerous  branch  of  international  praetiec^ 
at  the  aame   time  that  it  marks  a  stage  of  advance  in 
■DoUier  luiportant  direction. 

We  cannot  express  the  same  approval  of  the  work  of 
Conference    relating    to    the    proposal   of    an  llUer- 
1  prize  court.     We  have  no  doubt  of  the  ifarambloi 
such  a  court  if  a  proper  arrangement  for  one  eaa 
The  prize  juri^iction  of  the  captors  ODontxy, 
id  as  it  i^  by  the  phze  law  favoured  by  the  supreme 
lorities  of  that  eouDtry*  has  never  been  ooo^dered 
idiug   on    foroignerSt  except  so   far  as  this,  that   the 
irtdual    losing    party   ia   left    helpless   by   a   decistoo 
inst  bim  in  its  highest  court.    Hut  his  Crovemment  can 
use  his  cause ;  and  on  many  occasions  that  Govern* 
t  tknd  the  Government  of  the  prize  court  have  entered 
conventions  under  which  the  judgmente  complaitied 
fafive    been    reviewed    by    mixed    c^smmiasiooSa    **^ 
have  been  paid  by  the  State  of  which  the  conrt 
n  found  by  them  to  have  pronounced  erroneoiw 
nents.     But  the  tardy  justice  done  by  mixed  com- 
UHf  insitituted  after  the  close  of  u  war  with  much 
^matic  toil  and  us  the  result  of  much  intemationaj 
ictioD.  and  then  only  when  the  grievances  complained 
by  individuald  amount  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  iudqco 
Government  to  seek  an  extraordinary-  remedv.  h;i« 
lumber  made  apparent  than  effectually  Hupplo'i'^-i 

tequacy  of  a  nai "       "  lurisdiction  in  pruBf  <-     1 1  y» 
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Huomalous  that  the  lawfubiess  of  a  capture  should,  m  Car 
as  junsdiction  is  concerned,  be  finally  determinBd  by  the 
captor's  Stato,  The  question  has  often  been  naooted,  botJi 
by  individual  thinkers  and  by  private  bodjes  like 
Institute  of  International  Law»  and  in  1907  Great  Bri 
and  Germany  did  well  in  laying  before  the  Confereneo 
respective  schemes  for  establishing  an  international  pn/e 
court.  They  would  have  done  better  had  they  tried  to 
meet  the  difficulties  of  the  question  by  a  joint  scheme. 

The  greatest  diflSculty  arises  from  the  very  fact  which 
is  the  greatest  source  of  the  necessity,  namely,  the 
divergent  views  of  prize  law  entertained  in  different 
countries.  What  is  the  law  which  the  international 
court  shall  administer?  For  example,  is  the  notice  of 
blockade,  to  which  a  ship  desiring  to  enter  a  blockaded  port 
is  entitled,  to  be  measured  by  the  British  or  the  Fren* 
rules  ?  Is  conditional  contraband  to  be  allowed  ?  If  a 
can  coal  and  proviiaions  ever  be  abBolute  contraband? 
Does  the  declaration  of  the  commander  of  a  neuti 
convoy  exclude  the  right  of  search  ?  And  so  forth, 
way  of  meeting  the  difficulty  would  bo  to  withhold  con- 
sent to  the  establiahmont  of  an  international  prize  court 
until  it  can  be  combined  with  a  settlement  of  all  the 
major  points  of  difference,  in  other  words,  with 
codification  of  prise  law.  It  is  possible,  bo  far  as  we 
present  know  the  datea»  that  auch  may  have  been 
original  intention  of  the  British  Government;  in  oth 
words,  that  when  its  prize-court  scheme  was  presented 
by  its  delegation  ft  may  have  expected  that  such  a 
codification  would  be  achieved  by  the  Conference.  Bu 
the  delegation  certainly  took  an  active  part  in 
elaboration  and  adoption  of  the  scheme  after  it  was  cl 
that  no  codification  would  be  attained.  The  drafti 
committee  (coviit4  (FexaTnen)  on  blockade  reported  to  t 
fourth  committee  {commission)  of  the  Conference  that* 
its  first  meeting,  the  British  delegation  proposed  to 
pend  the  discussion  of  that  question,  *  on  account  of 
profound  divergence  between  the  continental  and  Ang! 
American  systems,  both  long  practised,  the  absence 
instructions,  and  the  want  of  time  for  arriving  at 
compromise  acceptable  to  the  Governments  interested 
so  delicate  and  complicated  a  matter/  It  must  also  ha' 
been  apparent,  from  the  early  days  of  the  Confereoi 
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9ment  as  to  contraband  of  war  was  as  little 
arrived  at.     Therefore  the  proceedings  as  to 
national  prize  court  must  have  been  conducted 
le  knowledge  that  the  great  difficulty  of  the  case 
jply  be  met  by  a  satisfactory  declaration  of  the 
^h.  such  a  court  should  take  in  face  of  conflicting 
law. 

it  point  the  scheme  adopted  by  the  Conference 
sm  that  the  international  court,  which,  it  niust  be 
[y  borne  in  mind,  was  to  be  one  of  appeal  from  the 
J  prize  court,  should  apply  in  the  first  place  any 
trovided  for  by  a  convention  iu  force  between  the 
ng  belligerent  and  the  Pow^er  which,  or  a  subject 
sh,  is  a  party  to  the  suit^  and,  in  default  of  such, 
Ics  of  international  law.  If  there  are  no  rules 
ily  recognised,  the  court  decides  according  to  the 
f>rinciple9  of  justice  and  equity.'  Now  the  court 
from  will  have  decided  according  to  the  view  of 
tonal  law  entertained  by  its  own^  the  captor, 
and  it  would  be  utterly  unjuridical  to  reverse  a 
mt  which  it  was  right  in  giving.  And  this  was 
k  by  the  eminent  French  jurist,  M.  Renault,  who 
fB-  reporter  of  the  drafting  committee : 

ill  happen  if  positive  l&w^  written  or  customary,  is 
The  solution  dictated  by  the  strict  principles  of 
leasoning  does  not  appeal-  doubtful.  In  default  of 
[lational  rule  firmly  established  the  international 
Em  will  apply  the  law  of  the  captor.  No  doubt  it  is 
>bjeot  that  we  shall  bo  have  a  very  variable  law, 
arbitrary  and  even  auch  as  to  shock  us,  certain 
,ts  using  to  an  excess  the  latitude  left  by  positive 
i&t  would  be  a  reason  for  hastening  the  codification 
iter  in  order  to  efface  the  gaps  and  uncertainties 
e  complained  of,  and  which  cause  the  difficult  eitua- 
^t  has  been  pointed  out/ 

■  cogent  statement  did  not  prevent  the  reporter 
ffecting  the  character  of  the  statesman  instead  of 
1  proper  character  of  the  jurist,  and  proposing  •  the 
I  principles  of  justice  and  equity*  as  the  ultimate 
the  international  court — a  solution  which  he 
illed  bold,  as  inviting  that  court  to  make  the 
le  droit).  Nor  did  he  attempt  to  minimise  the 
,,—Ko.  414.  R 
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effect  of  the  proposal,  deecrihing  it  as  *  of  such,  a  nature 
as  seriously  to  ameliorate  the  practice  of  intemattonfll 
law/     We  do  not  understand  how   such  a  solution  waa 
accepted  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  when  the  true  line 
to  take  was  so  forcibly  pointed  out  by  the  very  autbority 
who  advised  the  departure  from  it.     Nor  is   it   easy  to 
reconcile  its  acceptance  with  the  British  withdrawal  of 
,  blockade   from  the  purview  of   the  Conference.     If,  on 
that  subject,  'the  profound  divergence  between  tbe  con- 
tinental and  the  Anglo-American  systems 'was  demanded 
more  time  than  the  Conference  could  command  for 
aettlenient,  and  if  it  was  expected  that  that  settlenn 
[must  take  the  form  of  *  a  compromise  acceptable  to  th 
.  Governments  interested,'  one  can   only  be   surprised 
[finding  such  divergences,  on  that  and  on  other  subjects, 
[remitted  to  the  decision  of  judges  of  whom  there  might 
[probably  be  a  majority  representing  the  system  advei 
Ito  that  of  which  it  was  thought  necessary  to  make 
defence  a  matter  between  Governments. 

There  has  been  in  this  country  such  a  general  exp: 
I  sion  of  opinion  against  the  ratification  of  a  convention 
containing  the  objectionable  clause  that  we  have  no  fear 
on  that  score.  But  we  must  notice  that  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman,  in  a  speech  in  which  he  joined  in 
that  opinion,  contemplated  the  previous  or  concurrent 
codification  of  prize  law  as  a  condition  for  the  establish- 
m.ent  of  an  international  prize  court.  Now»  of  the  two 
•ways  in  which  the  difficulty  about  the  law  of  such  a  ootirf. 
can  be  surmounted,  we  decidedly  prefer  the  other,  namely. 
a  satisfactory  declaration  of  the  line  to  be  taken  by  fhe 
'court  in  the  face  of  conflicting  claims  of  law.  To  putotf 
the  court  itself  till  codification  can  be  carried  through 
would  not  only,  as  we  have  shown,  be  inconsistent  with 
the  course  taken  by  us  at  the  Hague,  it  would  put  it  off 
to  the  Greek  Kalends,  ignoring  the  advantage  wbicli 
i.uaay  be  expected  from  it.  The  court  would  be  a  ehi 
[.against  the  accusations  of   partiality  which  are 

gainst  national  prize   courts — though  happily  there 
'^aeldom  a  foundation  for   them  in  any  country— ^and 
would  get  rid  of  those  better  founded  complaints  whii 
arise  from  undeniable  personal   or  national   tendenrii 
sometimes  traceable  in  matters  not  falling  under  mlei 
of  law,  such  as  the  strong  leaning  in  favour  of  oaptor* 
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rhich  so  great  an  authority  a^  Chief   Justice  Marshall 
ointed  out  in  Lord  StoweU^  at  the  same  time  ackoow- 
dging    that    he    showed    no    disposition   to   preaa   his 
ciples  with  peculiar  severity  againat  neutrals.     But, 
or©  than  this,  Governments  are  increasingly  disposed 
champion  the  commercial  interests  of  their  subjects,  and 
erences   between  them    thereby  tend  to   arise   about 
atters  which,  from  their  nature,  belong  less  to  law  than 
discretion,  and  as  to  which,  therefore,  an  international 
tnrisdiction  is  most  desirable.     For  Instance,  after  what 
.ppened  during  the  South  African  war,  a  claim  to  search 
br  contraband  at  any  distance  from  the  ship's  destination 
ot  be  said  to  be  generally  recognised,  but  to  define 
e  limiting  distance  for  such  a  search  by  any  general 
e  seems  impossible.     It  would  therefore  be  especially 
appropriate  to  an  international  court  to  decide  whether 
»ny  particular  search  waa  too  remote.     Whether  there- 
re,    the  question   of  an   international   prize  court  be 
deferred  till  the  next  Peace  Conference,  or  whether,  as 
a  should  prefer,  it  should  not  be  allowed  by  the  Foreign 
'ffices  to  sleep  so  long,  we  would  take  it  up  from  the 
onference  draft.     We  would  claim  that  Art,  7  of  that 
t  be  amended  by  naming  the  principles  maintained 
ly   the  captor's  State  as  the  law  to  be  applied  on  the 
temational   appeal,    failing   relevant   conventions    and 
;enerally  recognised  rules.     And  we  think  that,  after  the 
ank  recognition  of  the  legal  justice  of  that  claim  which 
wad  made  at  the  Hague,  it  ^rould  be  admitted  if  a  firm 
stand  were  made  on  it.     The  scheme  is,  in  general,  a  good 
one,  and  need  not  be  further  unripped*     It  would  only 
remain  to  deal  with  the  objections  to  the  nomination  and 
rotation  of  judges  which  were  urged   by  China,  Persia, 
SrazII,  and  eight  Spanish-American  republics. 

The  laws  of  war  command  less  popular  attention  than 
tlie  topics  which  have  thus  far  occupied  us,  and  there 
is  danger  lest  the  good  work  doue  on  them  by  the  Con- 
ference should  pass  unnoticed  by  its  critics.  Much  of 
that  work  must  always  be  known  only  to  those  profea- 
aionally  concerned  with  the  subject,  but  we  will  cite 
some  portions  which  ought  to  convince  every  one  of  its 
aggregate  importance.  The  law  of  naval  bombardments 
has  been  laid  down  for  the  first  time.  Undefended  places 
on  the  coast  are  to  be  bombarded  only  for  a  refusal  to 
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furnish  requisitions  of  victuals  or  other  supplies,  nec€ 
for  the  actual  wants  of  the  naval  force  before  the  loeality, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  resources  of  the  latter,  never 
for  the  non-payment  of  contributions  in  money.  On  the 
proposal  of  Germany,  for  which  great  credit  must  be 
giveu  her,  the  inviolability  of  postfl.1  correspondence  ha* 
beeu  proclaimed  as  a  rule  of  naval  war»  whether  its 
character  is  official  or  private,  and  whether  the  b^ 
containing  it  or  the  ships  carrying  them  are  neutral  or 
belligerent.  If  the  ship  ia  seized,  her  mail-bf^^  moBt 
be  forwarded  by  the  captor  with  the  least  possible  delay. 
except  in  the  case  of  their  coming  from  or  being  dest.in«d 
to  a  blockaded  port  by  means  of  a  breach  of  blockade. 
Among  the  amendments  made  to  the  laws  of  land  war 
voted  in  1890,  one  prohibits  any  compulsion  of  the  popula- 
tion of  an  occupied  territoryto  give  information  concerning 
their  own  army  or  the  means  of  defence  of  their  country; 
and  that  this  must  be  interpreted  to  include  a  prohibitioD 
of  their  forced  employment  as  guides  is  confirmed  by  the 
discussion,  A  regulation  establishes  the  Uberal  practice 
^vhich  has  grown  up  of  sparing  raerchan  tmen  which 
are  found  in  an  enemy's  port  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war, 
or  enter  it  or  are  met  at  sea  by  an  enemy's  cruiser  while 
ignorant  of  the  commencement  of  hostilities.  One  utter- 
ance of  the  Conference,  not  expressed  as  a  rule»  but  as 
an  earnest  desire  (ikpw)»  would^  if  carried  out  in  practice 
work  so  great  a  change  in  war,  both  by  land  and  set 
that  we  can  scarcely  criticise  it  till  we  know  better  what 
it  meAnS'  It  is  *  that  in  case  of  war  the  competent 
authorities,  civil  and  militjiry,  shall  make  it  a  special 
duty  to  assist  and  protect  the  maintenauce  of  peacefnl 
relations,  and  in  particular  of  commercial  and  industriat 
relations*  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  boUlgerent 
States  and  neutral  countries."  Does  this  mean,  among 
other  things,  that  an  invader  occupying  a  seaport  in 
his  enemy's  country  shall  make  it  his  special  duty  1^ 
promot>e  the  export  thence  to  neutral  countries  of  goods 
the  payniente  for  which  may  iind  their  way  to 
enemy's  war-chest?  We  imagine  that  at  present 
export  trade  of  the  occupied  port,  at  least  in  belliger 
ships,  is  as  effectually  stopped  as  if  those  ships  wa 
captured  at  soa  by  the  occupier's  cruisers. 

There  may,  however,  be   some   whom   no  record 
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progress  in  the  other  laws  of  war  can  console  for  the 
lon-adoptioD  of  their  cherished  project  of  the  inununity 
It  sea  of  the  enemy's  property  as  such.  This,  proposed  by 
die  Umted  Statest  was  practically  defeated,  in  spite  of 
m  illuaory  majority  in  its  favour^  by  the  solid  opposition 
>f  Great  Britain,  France,  Russia*  Japan,  Spain,  Portugal 
md  Mexico  ;  besides  which  the  delegations  of  Argentina 
and  Colombia  must  he  mentioned  as  deeming  the  right 
Off  capture  necessary  for  the  defence  of  Powers  weaker 
%t  eea.  Space  forbids  our  entering  here  on  the  con- 
troversy; only,  since  the  Conference  expressed  the  desire 
[vctu)  that  the  Pow^ers  should  apply,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
naval  wai-  the  principles  of  the  laws  of  land  wi*r,  we 
wriJI  recommend  the  advocates  of  the  change  to  pre- 
pare for  the  renewal  of  the  controversy  at  the  next 
Peace  Conference  by  a  careful  study  of  the  true  analogies 
between  naval  and  land  war.  Besides  this,  and  the  ques- 
tions of  contraband  and  blockade  which  have  been  already 
mentioned,  there  were  other  important  questions  of  naval 
9rAr  on  which  the  Conference  arnved  at  no  conclusive 
lecision.  Such  were  the  questions  w^hether  the  conver- 
HOD  of  a  merchantman  into  a  ship  of  war  may  take  place 
in  the  open  sea ;  that  whether  neutral  prizes  may  in 
my  case  be  destroyed  at  sea ;  that  whether  unanchored 
M>ntact  mines,  or  any  contact  mines  which  do  not  become 
innocuous  as  soon  as  they  get  loose,  may  ever  be  employed  ; 
uid  those  which  concei*n  the  duties  of  neutral  States* 
3n  the  first  and  second  of  these  no  final  vote  took  place  ; 
^n  the  third  there  was  a  final  vote  which  the  British 
lelegution  declared  '  could  not  be  regarded  as  a  complete 
sxposition  of  international  law  on  the  subject ' ;  and  on 
the  questions  mentioned  in  the  fourth  place  there  was 
%  final  vote  in  which  the  British  delegate  declined  to 
take  any  part*  Indeed  it  would  seem  that  the  Con- 
ference succeeded  in  nearly  reaching  the  limits  of  possible 
Agreement  in  the  present  state  of  opinion  and  of  real 
or  fancied  interests,  and  that  the  condition  of  further 
progress  is  that  the  way  shall  bo  prepared  by  larger  and 
more  thorough  study  on  the  part  of  Governments,  and 
that  in  that  study  each  Government  shall  not  maintain  a 
proud  aloofness,  but  seek  by  private  conference  with  its 
neighbours  to  lay  a  foundation  for  a  general  agreement. 
For  the  purpose  of  such  preliminary  study  the  recent 
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CW  latooae  has  been  iaoalj*! 
wrvlu   o#    BMHiy   wnter*  oo 
Chill— ^  w«  bave  bo 

asMMitf  ovMTidlBg    Ifae   laws  at  ^nr;   bi 
bciwMD    bttUigarvDU,    Tl^t   aetioa   of    ckr 
Aboot  eootaet  mmra  bas  b«ai  baved  «b  t 
piwd  nacii— Itj  •gainat  iwwrtnik     AdiiftaBg—^ 
whkb  baa  not  become  inBocaooa  »  a  ao^ms  at 
Co  oeoUsl   life  sod  pimwitj  in  perti  of  tfae  wem 
EMOtraJa  hftT«  a  perfeet  rigbt  to  be,  a  ileng,i  ■  tbe  i 
of  wfalcii  ie  teetiiled  by  the  dlweten  tbet  eootBaed  to  4 
fa  tbo  MM  of  tbe  For  EMt  bnkg  after  tbe  doee  of  tibe  [ 
Japaoeee  war,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  foond  poanfaleto 
pwireot  aiiehored  contact  mines  from  geCtiiig  bM»B  < 
in  moderately  bad  weather.    Tet  the  CooliBreDee,  ^ 
nomiuAily   prahi)/itiiif(   the   employment   of   anaz 
eontttct  mincM  not  becotaing  inDocuoas  an  hcmr  after 
oontrot  over  ihetn  has  been  lost^and  of  anchored  ones  1 
becoming  imnxiuouH  aa  M>on  as  they  have  brolceii 
tbeir   moorings   excin^ed   from   the   probjbitioti   Po% 
not  pttmvmfitn^  Much  mines  as  contemplated^  bot 
taking    to  tranHfurtn  their  mines  as  qniokly  as 
Hiia  waH  what,  a^  we  have  mentioned,  the  British  dele 
tion    refutted    to   conaider   as   a   complete   exposition 
jntemaiionat  law  on  the  subject.     Baron  MarBchall 
Bieberitein  replied  that 

'a  belligeraat  who  laytt  mitiea  aasiunee  n  rery  heaTy  reef 
bllity  towardH  tieiitruU  and  tow«.rds  peaceful  slupping. 
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[>rt  to  this  losCrumeut  of  warfare  unless  for  mlli' 
aa  of  an  aljsolutely  argent  character.  .  .  .  But  it 
.  great  mistake  to  issue  rules  the  strict  observation 
light  be  rendered  impossible  by  the  law  of  facta.' 

b  of  tiecesuity  thus  flung  lu  the  face  of  neutrala 
b  iallowed  to  shake  the  firm  stand  which  thd 
ion  read  by  8ir  Eiuest  Satow  had  taken. 

sptance  (it  ran)  of  the  proposal  made  by  us  at  the 
g  of  the  discussion*  dangers  would  have  been  obvi- 
ch  In  every  maritime  war  of  the  future  will  threaten 
pb  friendly  relations  between  neutrals  and  belliger- 
,  It  ivuiains  for  us  to  declare  in  the  most  formal 
Chat  these  dangers  exists  and  tbat  the  certainty  that 
I  make  themselves  felt  in  the  futui^e  is  due  to  the 
te  character  of  the  present  convention.' 

Kie  words  *  will  *  and  '  certainty.'  The  avowal 
rtnany  will  not  scruple  to  sink  British  ships  and 
)y  drifting  contact  mines,  if  necessary  for  her 
►ver  a  third  Power,  stands  opposed  to  the  declara- 
t  Great  Britain  will  resent  any  such  conduct. 
less  would  have  been  sufficient  on  the  British 
it  we  are  not  pessimists.  What  the  frank  ex- 
?i  declarations  will  kill  is  not  peace  but  the 
[  use  of  contact  mines.  All  the  same,  the 
may  cause  any  who  believe  in  public  conferences 
preparation  to  reflect, 

ler  grave  difference  between  Governments  dis- 
,  the  recent  Conference  relates  to  the  duties  of 
States  in  naval  war»  in  the  final  vote  on  which 
sh  delegation,  as  we  have  said,  declined  to  take 
.  Great  Britain,  as  a  neutral,  has  limited  the 
:y  which  she  will  extend  to  belligerent  men-of- 
be  cloisest  analogy  of  which  the  case  admits,  to 
awledged  law  in  the  case  of  a  belligerent  force 
the  land  frontier  of  a  neutral  State.  That  force 
itemed ;  but  the  exigencies  of  navigation  require 
wonce  to  be  made  for  a  man-of-war  crossing  the 
tndary  of  a  neutral  Stat«,  The  Biitish  regulatiour 
st  form,  allows  her  to  stay  only  twenty-four  hours, 
^■four  hours  after  her  necessary  repairs  have  been 
L  She  may  receive  only  such  repair  as  will  enable 
I  the  sea,  and  so  much  coal  as  may  be  sufficient 
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tocarrjher  to  the  nearest  port  of] 

reeetveerea  tint  qoaatitj  wiAui  tkvei 

iMt  coaling  in  British  waters.  She  ^ay 
when  pTPeaeding  to  the  seat  c4  var,  or  C»  ] 
the  line  of  route  with  tiie  object  of  b 
aliip*  earvTing  ecmtraband  of  war;  «ai  4 
brui^  «  prize  into  a  Brit2i&  P*)*^  frrrefit  is  cai 
Rules  tnare  or  leas  dmilftr  have  beesadofiUsd  < 
States  as  the  standard  of  their  eondact,  aa 
■eeoimacpded  hj  the  InstitntB  a[ 
Nor  are  we  aware  that  azty  ^Bereotot  itf 
between  the  duties  of  neotzality  in  land 
war  has  been  aaggested  bcafore  1907  hy 
jorista.  Bat  the  Conference  has  voted  it  op^J 
States  to  pertnic  belligerent  ships  to  renxain  i 
and  territorial  waters  without  Umit  of 
bunkers  there  with  coal  even  when  on  their ' 
of  hostilities ;  and  to  bring  prizes  into  their  | 
them  there  under  sequestration  pending  the  ji 
the  prize  court.  It  has  also  voted  that, 
haa  been  captured  in  the  territorial  waters  of  j 
State  and  ha^  been  carried  out  of  them,  that 
refrain  from  applying  to  the  belligerent  Gove 
the  redress  of  the  violation  of  iu  neutrality.  E 
nt'gation  of  all  rccogmi**^!  principle  is,  of  course,  ob 
expktincd  by  jealousy  of  the  advantage  which  : 
jirinciple  gives  to  a  great  naval  Power  havil 
iitation^  of  her  own  all  over  the  world.  It  is 
tion  of  the  right  to  favour  the  enemies  of  suci 
and  to  receive  favour  when  an  enemy  of  it»j 
though  a  rule  should  be  laid  down  that  when  ti 
are  at  war  the  army  of  one  of  which,  on  a  wa 
cnteeedit  that  of  the  other  in  a  certain  propoi 
neutral  Htate  should  be  free  to  allow  a  pasaage  i 
territory  to  the  forces  of  the  latter  but  nob 
the  former. 

It  wai«  not  to  bo  supposed  that  such  vot 
registered  without    aonie   attempt  to  give  the 
colour.     Accordingly  it  was  argued  that,  becai 
of  peace  ships  of  war  are  usually  allowed  toenf 
points  and  to  chooao  their  time  of  departure 
permission  cannot  be  suddenly  withdrawn  in  ti] 
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sn^jg^ment  formerly  used  for  the  traffic  in   oontra- 
jd  being  as  free  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace»  but 
ya$  since  decisively  condemned  in  that  application.    It 
j»»  Jilso    ^d  that  *  the  eeseutial  thing  is  that  alt  ehali 
lOWAvVitit  to  expect,  and  that  there  shall  be  no  aurpriae,' 
id  tbat  the  abstention  from  rendering  aid  to  a  belli- 
Jgeteut,  Avhich  from  the  time  of  Vattel  has  btseu  regarded 
as  ^^  ^-^sential  thiog  in  neutrality,  is  merely  a  duty  to  be 
recy»tiled  with  the  duty  of  hospitality.   Finally,  that  *  the 
Btart-uig-|ioint  of  a  regulation  must  be  the  sovereignty  of 
^^Utral  State,  which  cannot  be  affected  by  the  sole 
clot  a  war  to  which  it  intends  to  remain  a  Btranger/* 
lie  Ouly  possible  moaning  of  sovereignty  in  such  a  con- 
loii  is  freedom  of  choice  not  seriously  restricted  by 
^(  ft  sense  which,  if  it  were  admitted^  would  make  all 
jfet«rnational  law  an  infringement  of  sovereignty.     These 
priiicipJea  are  familiar  to  us  in  international  action,  and 
by  no  mean$  unknown  to  the  twilight  of  diplomatic 
ipressiou.     They  aie  the  relict*  of  tho  time  before  the 
hwry  of  neutrality  had  begun  to  be  elaborated.     Now 
tb^t  tboy  have  come    out  into  quasi-aeientifiu   daylight 
we  may  hope  that  the  voice  of  the  British  people  will  be 
astlearJy  expressed  against  them  as  we  are  sure  that  it 
u'iU  be  against  floating  mines  not  rendered  innocuous. 
It  may  be  assumed  that  the  British  Government,  by  its 
withdrawal  from  the  final  vote,  intended  to  indicate  aa 
£rm  u  stand  against  them  as  in  the  ease  of  floating  mines 
it  announced  by  its  protest.   Great  Britain,  as  a  belliger- 
ent, will  no  more  tolerate  a  ^"iolation  of  the  principles  of 
aeutrality  because  what  those  principles  forbid  has  not 
been  laid  dow^n  in  precise  and  agreed  rules  than,  Jis  a 
neutral,  she  will  tolerate  a  violation  of  the  same  principles 
for  the  same  lusufQcient  reason. 

Such  was  the  Second  Peace  Conference.  Its  reputa- 
tion has  Buffoi-ed  because  too  much  was  expected  from  it 
by  those  whose  influence  was  most  concerned  in  calling 
it  into  being.  But  it  was  a  great  event.  The  procedure 
which  it  initiatod,  and  which,  with  modifications,  will 
probably  long  play  an  important  part ;  the  real  though 


*  Tbe»e  quoUtions  are  from  M.  Renaalt,  reporting  ihe  acheooe  adopted 

ia  tbv  '  Coiiveulioti  c-ODCtTULiig  tb^  Rights  a.nd  Duties  of  Neutral  Powers  in 

the  c{u)«  of  MflLTitime  War,'    The  report  is  g^iv^n  in  the  ^Courrier  du  Is 

I  Conf^rcace,*  no«,  94-96. 
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uuaasuniing  good  work  which  it  did  ;  the  light  which  % 
has  thrown  on  the  disposition  of  certain  GovernmenU 
towards  the  principles  of  neutrality  in  naval  war,  and 
the  attitude  of  the  British  Government  in  defence  of 
those  principles ;  and  the  British  proposal  to  abolish 
contraband  of  war— all  these  eosure  to  the  Conference 
of  1907  that  it  will  not  be  forgotten  eit-her  in  interoar 
tional  law  or  in  international  politics. 


4 


m 

!Ct^B 


At  the  head  of  this  article  I  have  placed  the  two 
sources  which  have  made  so  early  an  appreciation  of 
Second  Peace  Conference  possible,  Mr  Stead  deserves 
warmest  thanks  of  all  persons  interested  in  intematio: 
law  and  its  progress  for  the  xeal  with  which  he  condm 
a  daily  journal  during  the  four  months  of  the  sessioO? 
and  Bueceeded  in  publishing  in  its  pages,  in  full  or  in 
abstract*  most  of  the  important  documents  submitted  W 
or  issuing  from  the  Conference  or  ita  committees.  In  thi* 
he  triumphed  over  the  unwise  and  somew^hat  luooiMis* 
tent  officialism  of  the  body,  which,  while  admitting  pubfic 
discussion  and  voting,  was  at  first  unwUling  to  admit 
outaiders  to  a  sufBcient  knowledge  of  what  was  being 
discussed  and  voted  on.  The  result  was  probably  due  to 
the  superior  common-sense  of  the  members  as  individual* 
to  that  displayed  by  the  body,  or  by  the  diplomatic  influ- 
ences under  which  it  began  to  act. 

Next  I  have  placed  two  works  which  belong,  the 
former  entirely  and  the  latter  in  some  degree,  to  the 
movement  which  brought  about  the  Peace  Conference*. 
*  The  Arbiter  in  Council '  shows  wide  reading  and  bigb 
purpose.  It  is  put  in  the  form  of  conversations  between 
men  of  different  professions,  but  its  dominant  point  of 
view  is  that  of  the  preacher,  and  the  motives  and  refttrainta 
which  it  discussen  are  those  which  are  felt  by  privati 
persons  in  their  affairs.  It  takes  little  note  of  the  roo: 
agencies  by  which  nations  are  impelled,  weak  as  tin 
are  in  moat  individuals,  but  integrated  in  the  action 
masses,  and  made  more  intense  by  the  sympathy  whi' 
attends  such  integration.  Sir  Thomas  Barclay  attac 
the  subject  from  the  technical  side,  but  has  great  £ai 
in  the  possibility  of  effecting  much  in  a  short  time 
skilful  arrangements. 
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come  three  general  treatises  on  intematioxiA] 
E  which  Dr  Oppenheim's  is  a  work  of  great  merit-, 
)  scale  of  Hall  or  of  the  EngUsh  editions  of 
ya.  We  commend  it  highly  to  students,  who  wiD 
,  it  abuBdant  references  to  the  latest  eontineDtal 
tre  on  the  subject.  M.  M^rignhac  is  one  of  the 
'  the  younger  men  who  are  coming  forward  in 
t  The  part  of  his  work  as  yet  published  deals 
h6  fundamental  ideas  of  international  \avf  with  a 
detail  to  which  we  are  unaeoostomed  in  this 
in  the  treatment  of  the  philosophical  part  of  the 

English  students  will  do  well  to  read  it  and 
on  it.  Of  my  own  work  I  can  of  course  say 
',,  except  that  it  contains  the  compressed  outcome 
ly  years  of  study,  and  tbat  the  editor  has  kindly 
t  among  the  books  which  are  to  head  this  article, 
lese  I  have  named  the  book  hy  Mr  Ather ley- Jones 
Bellot  on  *CoraiDerce  in  War '  as  being,  like  them, 
>ring  of  any  present  movement  or  recent  incident*. 
rpose  is  to  provide  a  full  exposition  of  the  rules  of 
ktional  law  which  govern  the  commercial  relations 
subjects  of  neutral  and  belligerent  States/  This 
ted  scope  has  enabled  it  to  do,  w^ith  fuller  quota- 
Tom  treaties,  ordinances,  judgments,  and  the 
iS  of  great  jurists  than  could  be  found  room  for 
Dieral  treatise  on  international  law. 
Bieurs  Smith  and  Sibley^  Profei^sor  Holland  and  Dr 
kce  have  all  iiTitten  with  special  reference  to  the 
Fapanese  war  or  to  the  Second  Peace  Conference 
I  was  in  prospect ;  and  the  choice  of  a  subject  for 
rke  prize,  won  by  Mr  Bentwich,  may  well  have 
lade  under  similar  impressions.  The  list  is  closed 
monumental  Digest  with  which  the  enlightened 
ty  of  the  United  States  Government  and  the  well- 
learning  and  accuracy  of  Mr  Bassett  Moore  have 

this  department  of   litemture.      It  would  be  a 
in  if  other  countries  would  similarly  open  their 
and  make  their  contents  accessible. 

J.  Wfi8TLAKa 
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Art.  XI.— GREEK  TEMPLES  AND  EARLY  EEUGlO^i. 

1.  Aegina,  doj*  Heiligtutn  der  Ajyhaia.    By  A.  Furtwiingle 
E.  R.  Fiechter,  and  H-  Thierech.     Two  vols.    Muuichl 
Royal  Bavfirian  Academy  of  Sciences,  1906. 

2.  The  Argive  fferceuin.     By  Charles  Waldstein,  with 
cooperation  of  other  scholars.     Two  vols.     Boston  i 
New  York  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Co..  1902  and  18(e.| 

3.  Die  Archaiscke   Potos-Architektur   der    Akt'opolu 
Aiken.      By  Theodor  Wiegand,  in   conjunction 
W.  Dcirpfeld  and  others.      Two  vols.      Cassel: 
and  Co.,  1904. 

4.  Primitive  Atfieii3  as  desci^-ihed  by  Tfutcydide*.     By  Ja 
Ellen  Harrison.     Cambridge  :  University  Press,  190(S.j 

5.  Life  in  Ancient  Athens.     By  T.  G.  Tucker.     Lond 
Macmillan,  1907. 
And  other  works. 

Tile  temples  of  Greece  may  be  divided  into  two  princi 
clusees,  those  which  stood  within  or  near  the  city  w&IK 
often  crowning  an  ancient  citadel  rich  in  uiemori«o  (^ 
the  heroic  age,  and  those  which  were  in  the  open  coimtiy, 
surrounded  by  groves  and  running  water  or  high  on  the 
shoulder  of  some  wild  mountain.  The  former  may  be 
compared  with  Christian  cathedrals,  so  many  of  which 
stand  in  old  {;entres  of  Roman  administration  and  ^eom 
to  prolong  the  tradition  of  a  long-vanished  empire.  The 
latter  have  a  parallel  in  the  monastic  churches,  placed  far 
from  cities  among  scenes  of  natural  beauty,  to  whicb  the 
whole  countryside  used  to  flock  for  worship  and 
merry-making  at  certain  great  festivals. 

The  temples  standing  in  or  near  towiis  take  preccdeu** 
Most  of  the  sites  with  which  the  spade  of  the  excavator  hai 
been  busy  in  recent  years  have  been  sacred  to  goddesses— 
Demeter  at  Eleusia,  Athena  at  Athens  and  Lindus  and 
Tegea,  Hera  at  Sanios,  Artemis  at  Ephesus  and  Sparl*. 
The  name  matters  less  than  was  formerly  supposed.  To 
her  worshippers  in  each  of  these  centres  Hera  or  Artenu* 
or  Athena  ivas  *  The  Goddess/  pre-eminent  above  *!' 
others,  invoked  upon  all  occasions  and  in  nil  needs.  It 
was  only  by  degrees  that  distinct  departments  of  activity 
were  allotted  to  them,  and  it  was  only  in  the  minds  of 
Alexandrian  mythographers  that  the  process 
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completed,  that  Arteinis  lost  her  interest  in  agriculture 
and  devoted  herself  wholly  to  sport,  and  that  Athena 
beciune  a  mere  patrone&s  of  letters.  One  and  all  in  early 
days  they  were  mother-goddesaes,  and  watched  over  the 
welfare  of  mother  and  young'  in  the  home  and  in  the 
fold,  givers  of  increase  not  only  to  man,  but  to  his  flocks 
and  fields.  It  is  true  that  male  deities  presided  over  the 
j^reat  centres  o£  national  religion,  Dodona,  Olympia, 
DeloSf  and  Delphi.  But  the  masses  of  archaic  offerings 
at  Olympia  lay  thickest  about  the  very  ancient  temple  of 
H^ra  ;  and  at  Delphi  it  was  to  mother-earth,  fittingly 
enough*  that  the  first  sacrifices  were  offered  in  that 
*  recess  of  earth '  where  all  the  mysterious  forces  of 
nature  seem  to  sit  enthroned,  the  earthquake  that  rives 
the  rocksj  the  torrent  that  furrows  the  valley^  the 
thunder-cloud  that  broods  on  the  mountain  above. 

To  Apollo  at  Delphi  and  Delos,  as  to  Zeus  at  Olympia 
and  Dodona,  there  came  frequent  ofScial  deputations 
bringing  gifts.  With  few  exceptions  these  costly  works 
of  art,  of  which  we  read  in  Herodotus  and  Pausanias  and 
in  the  temple  inventories,  have  perished.  The  masterpieces 
of  Ionian  and  Sicilian  goldsmiths,  the  cups  and  crowns,  the 
jewels  which  glittered  on  the  shelves  of  the  little  treasure- 
hoottee,  have  vanished  even  more  completely  than  the 
marbles,  so  many  of  which  perished  in  lime-kilns  on 
the  spot,  or  the  bronze  statues,  which  were  carried  away 
captive  into  Italy,  where  for  the  most  part  they  too 
perished  in  the  furnace.  What  of  the  innumerable 
humbler  offerings  of  bronze  and  earthenware  so  abund- 
ant on  other  sites  ?  The  truth  is  that  these  evidences 
of  the  constancy  and  intensity  of  the  people's  faith  are 
relatively  few  at  Delphi  and  at  Delos.  It  is  on  the  sites 
where  the  great  goddesses  were  worshipped,  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens  or  in  sanctuaries  like  those  which 
Professors  Waldstein  and  Furtwiingler  have  recently  ex- 
plored in  the  Argolid  and  ^^gina,  that  the  offerings  of 
devout  pilgrims  are  found  in  thousands. 

Of  the  urban  sanctuaries*  by  far  the  richest  in  material 
remains,  as  well  as  in  historic  associations,  is  the  Acro- 
polis of  Athens.  Before  long  it  should  be  possible  to 
construct  wonderfully  vivid  pictures  of  that  great  rock- 
citadel  and  rock -sanctuary  in  the  successive  stages  of  its 
llistory*     The  whole  of  the  summit  was  cleared  between 
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1885  and  1889,  but  only  a  part  of  the  requite  hoA  a^ 

been  published.     One  of  the  beet  pieces  of  work  done  is 

conne^Jcion  with  these  excavations  ia  Dr  TiViegand'a  book 

on  the  Poros-architeeture  of  the  Acropolis.   By  'poros'tbc 

anciente  seem  to  have  meant  any  soft  limestone  or  free* 

stone  aa  distinct  from  marble,  aud  more  particnlariyj 

soft  yellowish  limestone  of  the  Piraeus.     These  inf« 

but  more  tractable  materials  were  extensively 

architecture    and  sculpture    before   the   use   of  raarUfi 

became  general  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  cenLuxT. 

Dr  Wiegand,  well-known  as  the  explorer  of  PHeueADdl 

Miletus,  was  one  of  the  fortunate  students  whose  periodi 

of  study  at  Athena  coincided  with  the  Acropolis  eicaT^j 

tions,  which  were  the  training-ground  of  so  many  EugU»h  j 

and    German   scholars.     He   has   here   brought  togetiMT] 

every  scrap  of   information   furnished   by    the    Ji^V^l 

tnetnbra  of  earlier  buildings  which  were  found  Bcatt«red| 

all   over  the  surface  of  the  AeropoUs,  but  in   great 

numbers   near  the   south -east  angle  of   the   Partheuoo.' 

Architraves  embedded  in  the  outer  wall  of  the  Acropolis 

other  membera  buried  in  the  foundations  of  the  PropyliEft, 

shattered  fragments  laboriously  titted   together  in 

museum^  have  yielded  each  its  quota  of  evidence,  unt 

after  years   of  laborious  measuring   and   tabulating,  it 

has  been  possible  to  re-erect  a  portion  of  the  fai^adeoi 

two  of  these  buildings,  to  identify  some  of  their  sculpture. 

and  to  trace  the  stages  in  the  growth  of  the  old  temple 

of  Athena. 

What  are  the  buildings  thus  recovered  for  us?  First, 
the  Hekatompedon,  a  temple  of  Athena  which,  as  its 
name  implies,  was  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  stood  be- 
tween the  sites  now  occupied  by  the  Srechtheum  and 
the  Parthenon.  It  was  built  probably  In  8olon's  time, 
certainly  before  550  b,c.,  and  made  way  about  a  genen* 
tion  later  for  a  more  ambitious  structure  on  the  sama 
site,  which  may  plausibly  be  associated  with  the  reign  of 
Pisistratus.  The  latter,  a  monument  of  the  developed 
canonical  archaic  style,  bad  a  peripteral  colonnade  d 
poroB  ;  but  marble  was  used  for  its  metopes,  pedimenl- 
sculpturesi  and  roof,  including  geison,  sima,  and  roof- 
tiles.  It  incorporated  the  cella-wall  of  the  older  temple 
but  not  its  entablature.  The  famous  '  Bluebeard/  or 
Typhon,  the  monster  with  three  human  bodiea  ending  m 
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snaky  coils  which  every  victor  to  the  Acropolis  Museum 
prill  remember,  adorned  the  pediment  of  this  older  temple, 
uid  th©  marvellous  preservation  of  its  colouring  makes  it 
certain   that  it  waa   not   lon|^  exposed    to    the    weather* 
rhe    other   half   of  the   pediment   may   have   contained 
group— also  in  great  part  preserved — of  Heracles  in 
.Y>at  with  the  Triton.     The  polychromy  of  this  poros 
pture  was  gorgeous,  almost  barbaric. 
The  same   range    of    colouring  was  applied    to  the 
ihitecture,    though  the  scheme  here  on  the  Acropolis 
less  gaudy  than  on  the  older  temple  at  ^gina.     The 
ihitrave,  columns,  and  capitals  were  covered  with  fine 
ite  stucco  in  imitation  of  marble.     The  triglyphs  were 
'deep  bluish  blacky  the  metopes  white,  some  being  of 
ble,   some  covered  with  white  marble  stucco.     Blue 
d  red  were  sparingly  used  to  pick  out  smaller  members, 
h  as  the  regula  and  painted  fillets  above  the  metopes. 
^n  was  uaed  only  in  certain  brilliant  decorations  on  the 
ider  surface  of  the  raking  cornice  above  the  pedimentis. 
These  were  enriched  with  incised  and  painted  figures  of 
■d-legged  storkB^  eea-eagles  each  gripping  a  fish  in  his 
Wak  or  talons,  and  beautiful  con  rentional  lotus  patterns 
which   must  always  rank   among  the   highest  achieve- 
ments of  archaic  decorative  design.     An  appendix  to  Dr 
^viegands  book  deals  with  the  poros  sculptures  repre- 
senting lions  and  prostrate  bullR.     Portions  of  three  such 
groups  have  been  recognised  besides  the  better  known  one 
which  stands  partly  restored  in  the  Acropolis  Museum* 
They  have  the  same  gorgeous  colouring  as  Triton   and 
Typhon  ;  a  typical  lion's  face  had   black   eyeballs  with 
flaring  red  pupils  and  was  framed  by  tufts  of  green  hair. 
Dne  of  them— it  is  in  high  relief  against  a  blue   back- 
und — geems  to  have  been  meant  for  a  pediment.     It 
iresenied  a  lioness  planted  on  the  body  of  a  prostrate 
and  rearing  up  in  a  menacing  attitude  to  defend  her 
ty  tram   another  lioness  which   was   shown   stealing 
iwards   her*     This   group,    originally  over  twenty  feet 
ig.   may   have  filled  the  pediment  of   one  of  the    five 
er  poros  buildings  of  which  Dr  Wiegand  has  identi- 
the  remains.     One  of  them,  we  may  note  in  passing, 
,d    an    apse,   a  feature  for  which   there    are   several 
parallels   in   early  Greek  architecture.     It  is  impossible 
~   aay  exactly  where  these  buildings  stood.     Any  picture 
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of  the  Acropolis  in  the  sixth  century  which  we  may 
construct  in  imagination  must  inchide  them  as  well  m 
the  old  Temple  of  Athena  and  the  old  Erechtheum  with 
the  sacred  olive  growing  in  a  walled  court  hard  by;  it 
must  &Uo  include  the  colosaat  gaudily  painted  animal 
groups,  aud  against  the  deep  blue  of  the  sky  a  boat  of 
exquisite  feminine  statues  in  white  marble,  their  clinging 
Ionian  draperies  discreetly  picked  out  with  touchefi  of 
bright  colour,  the  hair  always  red  or  yellow  in  accord* 
ance  Avith  Athenian  fashion. 

Dr  J.  E.  Harriaon'a  '  Mythology  and  Monuments  of 
Ancient  Athens'  has  stimulated  a  whole  generation  of 
students,  and  renders  who  have  looked  forward  to  tlie 
publication  of  a  second  edition  will  learn  with  regret 
that  she  has  decided  not  to  reprint  it.  There  is  no  ooa 
better  qualified  than  Miss  Harrison  to  w^rit-e  the  book 
which  shall  gather  together  all  the  different  threads 
of  information  about  the  mythology  and  the  history* 
the  religious  and  civil  associationH,  the  temples  and  works 
of  art  of  the  Acropolis.  This  makes  it  all  the  more  dis- 
appointing that  her  newest  book.  '  Primitive  Athens  as 
described  by  Thucydides,'  has  so  limited  a  scope.  It  is  a 
full  and  able  exposition  of  Dr  Dorpf eld's  views  of  Atheniao 
topography.  The  excavations  of  1885-1889  on  the  Acro- 
polis and  those  of  1891-1895  at  the  foot  of  the  Pnyi 
necessitated  a  reconsideration  of  many  assumptions  which 
had  been  accepted  since  the  days  of  Leake.  The  task 
of  interpreting  the  new  evidence  fell  largely  upon  Dr 
Dorpfeld,  who,  first  as  a  young  architect  at  the  exc^va- 
tioiis  of  Olympia  and  afterwards  as  secretary  of  tbc 
German  Institute  at  Athens,  has  obtained  an  unrivallwl 
knowledge  of  the  evolution  of  Greek  architecture  and 
of  Athenian  topography.  In  the  art  of  reading  anti 
recording  architectural  evidence  as  revealed  by  excavB^ 
tions  he  hixa  no  equal,  but  be  is  prone  to  underrate 
value  of  other  kinds  of  testimony. 

Prof,  Tucker's  book  Is  professedly  popular  and  avoid 
disputed  questions.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  ft 
later  volume  of  this  useful  series  of  archseological  hand- 
books is  to  be  devoted  to  the  Acropolis.  Due  empha 
is  laid  on  the  natural  surroundings  and  conditions  whJ 
helped  the  citizens  of  Athens  to  become  the  teachers  < 
the  world* 
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_  :>m  the  bare  facts  that  the  Atheuiau  lived  in  a  Und  which 
mpplied  a  frugal  and  elmple,  but  auffiejent  aud  wholesome 
liet,  in  a  climate  which  makes  for  sociable  outdoor  life  with- 
producing  languor,  in  an  atmosphere  which  sets  off  what- 
ever things  are  shapely  and  beautiftii»  on  a,  soil  furnished 
tb  a  plentiful  supply  of  excellent  material  for  plastic  art — 
jm  these  simple  facts  should  we  start  before  we  attempt  to 
luderetand   tlio«e  ways  which   characteH^e  what   ia   loosely 

ted  his  "  elTiliaation,"  ' 
Perhaps  the  impression  which  the  book  leaves  ie  too 
ch  that  of  a  stately  metropolis.  For  the  greater  part 
tf  the  fifth  century  the  Athenian  thought  of  the  Acro- 
jolis  somewhat  as  the  modem  Roman  thinks  of  the 
nlossal  monuiuent  of  Victor  Emmanuel  on  the  Capitol : 
^was  a  busy  mason's  yard  where,  amid  the  ceaseless  din 
tf  hammer  and  chisel,  white  colonnades  rose  year  by  year 
Tona  a  forest  of  scaffolding,  so  slo^y  that  the  loungers 
n  the  market-place  often  wondered  whether  they  would 
ive  to  see  them  finiahed.  And  in  fact  only  two  of  them, 
he  Parthenon  and  the  Temple  of  Victory,  ever  were 
Iniahed.  The  PropylBea  and  the  Erechtheum  remain  to 
liis  day  glorious  fragments  of  ambitious  symmetrical 
leeigns  which  could  not  be  carried  to  completion  without 
mcroaehing  on  ancient  sanctuaries  to  an  extent  which 
nous  conservatism  would  not  tolerate^  The  contrast 
)etween  th©  public  buildings  and  the  narrow  winding 
itreet*  of  insignificant  dwellings  is  w^ell  brought  out,  and 
night  have  been  further  illustrated  by  a  plan  of  the 
SDneacrunus  quarter,  which  is  probably  a  very  favour- 
ible  example.  The  main  street  from  the  Agora  to  the 
Icropolis  ia  seldom  more  than  fourteen  feet  wide.  Much 
)f  the  area  iidjoining  the  chief  fountain  of  the  town  ie 
occupied  by  two  sanctuaries  and  u  club-house  with  its 
private  chapel.  One  of  the  sanctuaries  has  been  identified 
mth  great  probability  as  that  of  Dionysus  in  the  Marshes  ; 
the  other  a  healing  hero,  Amynus,  was  worshipped, 
beside  him  Dexfon*  who  was  no  other  than  the  poet 
^khocles,  exalted  into  a  hero.  We  are  reminded  of  the 
cLes  clustering  round  some  little  piazza  In  an  It^ilian 
where  the  women  with  their  pitchers  pause  to  pay 
he'iT  reapeete  to  the  Virgin  or  the  local  saint  on  their 
way  to  the  fountain.  Estcellent  plans  of  this  interesting 
Vol  208.— JVb.  4i4.  s 
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region,  baaed  on  the  excavations  of  the  German  Insu- 
tute,  are  given  in  Mi&&  Harrison's  book. 


stooa| 


We  have  next  to  consider  the  sanctuaries  which 
at  a  distance  from  the  cities  which  built  and  maintaii 
them.  A  typical  example  is  the  Temple  of  Apollo  th* 
Helper^  at  a  spot  called  BasBaB  or  *  The  Glens  *  in  Western 
Arcadia,  four  miles  from  the  city  of  Phigalia ;  it  stands 
on  a  mountain-side  among  oakwoods  in  a  situation  «o 
secluded  that  until  late  in  the  eighteenth  century  no 
rumour  of  its  existence  reached  Europe.  This  stately 
Doric  temple,  designed  by  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon, 
was  a  thank-offering  after  a  pestilence  in  which  Apollo 
had  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Phigalian^.  But  there  had 
been  an  older  shrine  on  the  spot,  and  the  finding  of  a 
number  of  weapons  has  recently  suggested  the  posaibilitj 
that  the  Helper's  temple  was  first  placed  here  in  com- 
memoration of  his  aid  in  some  frontier  fight.  Equally 
remote  from  its  parent  city  lies  the  famous  temple  on 
^gina,  which  has  in  turn  been  known  as  that  of  Zeiu 
Panhellentus  and  Athena^  and  has  recently  been  restored 
to  its  rightful  owner  the  almost  unknown  goddees  Aphsea: 
it  crowns  a  wooded  ridge  overlooking  the  north-eastern 
shore  of  the  island.  The  Temple  of  Hera  in  the  Argolid, 
from  time  immemorial  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Ai^os,  was 
separated  from  the  city  by  five  miles  of  com-Iand.  The 
sanctuary  of  Amyclsean  Apollo,  at  which,  when  the  irifi 
was  in  bloom^  the  Spartans  celebrated  the  HyacintJiia, 
lay  four  miles  from  their  gates.  It  would  be  easy  to 
enumerate  other  instances.  We  propose  to  examine  in 
detail  the  story  of  two  of  these  seats  of  civic  religion  a& 
it  has  been  recovered  by  recent  excavations. 

The  book  on  the  Temple  of  Aphsea  in  jEgina  wae  the 
last  completed  work  of  Prof.  Adolf  Furtwangler  of  Munich, 
who  died  in  October  last  at  the  age  of  fifty-four.  The 
loss  is  one  which  scholars  will  feet  long  and  deeply.  He 
combined  wide  learning  and  prodigious  industry  with 
clear  and  comprehensive  vision  and  a  brilliant  style. 
Three  of  his  books,  on  ancient  sculpture,  on  Greek  vase&. 
and  engraved  gems,  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  epoch 
in  those  studies.  The  work  before  us  describee  in  the 
first  instance  the  supplementary  excavations  undertaken 
by  the  Bavarian  Academy  in   1901.     Full  use  has  been 
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mttd&  of  the  volaminoBs  diswings  mod  not/tm  left  hf  lite 
ezpedidoti  of  1811,  and  the  problem  of  the  arruiganaii 

f)t  the  pedituental  sculptareis  is  Hiftcqaoed  with  tb9  help  of 
old  and  new  evidence,  and  solved  m  s  watirfartmj  wsy. 

It  is  now  nearly  a  centory  Btnee  a  partj  of  four  yoong- 
travellers,  two  EngUshioeQ  and  two  Gcuiuabs,  united 
hiy  a  common  entbusiaKis  for  architectorei,  1. 1  i.ww,id  from 
ithen^  to  .Sgina  to  stodx  the  remama  of  the  teoiplew 
Lnd  camped  for  a  few  dajv  anifwig  the  pine  ttvea.  ne 
stoxy  of  their  singular  good  fortone  has  ofteo  beea  t<4d. 
Twenty-five  columns  were  still  staodiiig,  bat  the  entabla- 
Lure  had  been  overthrown  bTiaa  earthqttake,  and  in  order 
to  aficert&in  the  details  of  comlee  and  pediment  it  was 
aeeeseary  to  turn  over  the  heaps  of  fiailen  blocks.  Tbej 
bad  not  been  long  at  work  when  fragments  of  marble 
ACtilpture  began  to  appetar  among  the  cfAruL  Peaaanta 
were  called  in  and  regular  excavations  begun.  TIm 
leaders  of  the  expedition,  Coclcerell  and  Baron  von 
Mailer,  were  skilled  draughtsmen  and  recorded  emrj 
fragment  that  came  to  light-,  with  a  characteristic  ^ffer- 
ence.  The  Englishman*  filled  with  passionate  admiration 
for  the  torsos  of  warriors  and  exqaisately  modelled  feet 
and  handst  busied  himself  from  the  first  with  the  reeon^ 
stniction  of  the  two  pediments,  a  problem  which  was  to 
occupy  much  of  his  leisure  for  fifty  years  to  come  ;  it  was 
not  imtil  I960  that  his  book  on  the  subject  appeared. 
Meanwhile  the  more  phlegmatic  Bavarian  was  noting 
with  patient  preeision  a  multitude  of  details  about  the 
scattered  blocks  of  the  temple,  recording  cramp-holes  and 
comparing  intercolumniations.  Von  Haller  died  young, 
but  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  the  ^gina 
marbles  had  been  bought  on  behalf  of  the  Crown  FHnce 
of  Bavaria.  The  Phigatian  marbles,  discovered  by  the 
joint  enterprise  of  almost  the  same  party  in  1811  and 
1812,  were  purchased  for  the  Britisb  Museum. 

Those  were  the  days  of  restoration.  Incredible  aa  it 
now  appears,  the  new  owner  of  the  jSgina  marbles  de- 
spatched them  to  Rome  and  there  bad  the  miaeing  heads, 
arms,  and  feet  supplied  bj'  Thorwaldsen.  Cockerell^  who 
followed  the  fortunes  of  his  beloved  marbles  with  pater- 
nal anxiety  and  continued  to  study  them  in  Rome,  suf- 
lered  agonies  while  the  ends  of  the  mutilated  members 
here  being  sawn  away  and  the  junction  of  old  and  new 
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surfaces  polished  into  harmony.  We  may  be  thankful 
that  the  Phigalian  and  Elgin  marbtea  escaped  the  re- 
storer's chisel. 

Coekerell  was  well  aware  that  the  exploration  of  the 
temple  plntform  had  not  been  exhaustive  and  alwayi 
looked  forward  to  a  re-examination  of  the  ground  bj 
Bavarian  scholars.  The  debt  has  been  redeemed  with 
interest  by  the  late  head  of  the  Glyptothek  at  Munichi 
Prof,  Furtwangler,  helped  by  a  young  architect,  Mr 
Ernst  Fiechter,  and  a  young  archeeologistj  Dr  Hermanc 
Thiersch,  who  comes  of  a  family  long  and  honourably 
associated  with  Hellenic  studies.  We  may  deem  it  for- 
tunate that  these  supplementary  diggings  have  beea 
postponed  until  now,  for  data  provided  by  the  discoveries 
of  the  last  few  years  in  the  ^gean  made  it  possible  to 
extract  from  the  now  evidence  singularly  interesting  ooq- 
elusions  respecting  the  early  history  of  the  sanctuary  and 
the  relations  of  ^gina  with  the  outer  world. 

All  that  remains  of  the  oldest  temple  on  this  site 
an  inscription  cut  on  a  block,  once  about  six  feet  long. 
presumably  the  lintel.  It  may  have  been  engraved  ia 
the  second  half  of  the  seventh  century.  *  In  the  priest- 
hood of  Cleoetas  the  house  was  erected  for  Aph^ea,  and 
the  altar:  and  the  ivory  was  added,  and  the  fence  was 
built  round  about.* 

The  word  '  house,'  qIko«,  implies  a  humble  chapel.  The 
enrichment  of  ivory,  which  is  mentioned  with  apparent 
pride,  was  perhaps  applied  to  its  doors.  Further,  in  this 
inscription  appears  for  the  first  time  the  name  of  Apbiea, 
We  know  her  story,  which  is  preserved  by  Antonin 
Liberalis.  In  the  days  of  Minos  a  Cretan  nymph 
goddess,  Britomartis,  took  passage  on  a  Bshing-boat  an 
landed  on  the  beach  of  ^gina.  The  fishermen  pursued 
her  and  she  took  refuge  in  a  pine-wood  and  there  vanished 
from  sight,  *  and  the  place  where  she  vanished  away,"  says 
our  author,  *  the  ^^ginetans  made  into  a  sanctuary/  The 
incident  of  the  goddess  s  mysterious  disappearance  was  no 
doubt  suggested  by  an  attempt  to  provide  an  etymology 
for  the  name  of  Apheea. 

The  tradition  which  brought  her  from  Crete  receives 
confirmation  from  the  earliest  stratum  in  the  sanctuaiy. 
Not  only  were  Mycensean  vases  and  terracottas  found  in 
considerable  numbers,  including  figures  of  women  holding 
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'ante,  which   took   like  ofifenngs  to  a  Tnother-goddess^ 

t  also  a  quantity  of  coarse  tripod  cooking-pots  and  of 

ne    basins,  troughs,   and   libation    tables   such  as  are 

pecially  characteristic  of   Cretan  Banctuariea  and  may 

be  expl&ined  as  receptacles  for  food-offerings*    There 

no  sign  of  a  built  temple  at  this  early  period,  and  it  ia 

ely   enough  that  the  place  was  then  a  very  humble 

etuary  frequented,  as  the  legend  suggests,  by  ftsher- 

en  from  Crete,   who  would   find  the  sheltered   bay   of 

iagia   Marina,  just   south   of   the   temple,  a  convenient 

Uiding-place.     There  were  at  least  two  other  settlements 

m  ^gina  in    Mycenaean  days.     One,  beside  the  modern 

owi2«  near  ^^hat   has  always   been    the   chief   centre  of 

populations  where  a  headland  projects  towards  Epidaurus 

rom  the  north-west  shore  of   the  island,   was  an   old 

B^sean  settlement  and   shared   in  that  earlier  Cycladic 

ultare  which   is  best  known  to  us  from   the  finds  at 

*hylakopi    in    Melos.     The    other,    a  village  clustering 

und    the    peak    that  was  afterwards    sacred    to    the 

'anhetleuic   Zeus,  presents   a  whole   series   of  northern 

nitte«  and  is  plausibly  explained  as  an  intrusive  colony 

f  Dortliem  settlers,  possibly  the  Myrmidons  from  Thes- 

ly  who  are  said  to  have  settled  in  -fEgina.     Both  have 

m  explored,  but  in  neither  of  them  have  those  links 

ith  Crete  been  discovered  which  are  so  prominent  at  the 

mple  of  Apheea, 

The  most  important  result  of  the  fresh  examination 

the  site  is  that   at    last   it   is  possible  to  speak  with 

confidence  of  the  arrangement  of  the  pediments. 

Dr  Furtwangler's  reconstruction  has  been  worked  out  on 

h  model  of  the  temple,  to  the  scale  of  1  :  5,  which  may  be 

leen  in  the  cast  gallery  at  Munich.     The  colouring,  of 

which    there  were   many  traces,  has   been  restored  and 

{produces    a    happy    effect    in    its    proper    architectural 

letting — the  background  deep  blue,  garments  and  shields 

for  the  roost  part  red,  flesh   left  white,   eyes,  lips,  and 

baJr  painted  their  natural  colours.     Although  the  subject 

Id  the  two  gables  was  the  same — a  battle  fought  in  the 

esence  of  Athena — the  two  groups  were  the  work  of 

■©rent  sculptors.   Moreover,  the  last  excavation  brought 

light  parts  of  similar  figures  by  several  other  hands, 

eluding  an  Athena  and  a  number  of  warriors*    These 

'ere  found  at  the  east  end  of  the  temple  and  seem  to 
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baye  be«n  set  up  on  low  plinthB  facing  the  entranod  of 
the  precinct.  Probably  there  had  been  a  competition. 
after  which  the  temple  authorities  secured  not  only  th« 
works  which  were  first  and  second,  but  also  thoae  which 
had  failed.  Each  pediment  waa  crowned  by  a  graceful 
acroterioUt  consisting  of  a  symmetrical  growth  of  tendrils 
arranged  in  spirals  and  terminating  in  palniettes,  sup* 
ported  on  either  side  by  the  figure  of  a  girl,  chammg 
in  its  almost  conscious  archaism.  For  this  too  some  thinl 
competitor  had  sent  in  a  design  which  was  preserved  and 
has  been  reconstructed  from  fragments*  Comparing  these 
competition-piecea,  one  sees  something  of  the  process  by 
which  Greek  art  advanced.  Of  these  four  or  five  aculptore 
working  under  the  same  conditions^  no  two  were  at  the 
same  stage  of  development.  What  the  statues  of  thr 
jEginetan  school  had  in  common  seems  to  have  been  » 
certain  elastic  energy,  expressed  in  their  light  resolute 
poise.  The  mastery  with  which  this  quality  was  suggested 
had  been  gained  by  crossing  the  exuberant  force  of  tb? 
art  of  European  Greece  with  the  fastidious  precision  (if 
Ionia.  But  the  thing  itself  was  real ;  the  sculptors  repro- 
duced what  they  saw  around  tbeni — the  alert  buoyant 
bearing  of  men  bred  to  athletic  exercises  and  to  anas. 
The  figures  of  the  principal  front  are  freer  and  truer  to 
life  than  those  on  the  west^  and  there  is  a  corresponding 
difference  in  composition^  eleven  figures  in  place  of 
thirteen,  more  space  and  dignity,  and  a  less  mechanicjil 
if  still  conspicuous,  symmetry. 

The  same  sense  of  symmetry  and  dignity  appear*  in 
the  surroundings  of  the  new  temple.  The  builders  were 
not  content  to  set  it  on  the  narrow  chine  from  which  the 
old  chapel  had  looked  dowD  on  the  pinew^oode.  Tbcj 
widened  the  ridge  and  banked  up  a  regular  platform 
supported  by  high  terrace  walls.  True  in  the  middle  of 
a  square  court  stood  the  temple  ;  true  before  the  e«*t 
front  stretched  the  long  narrow  altar.  Subsidiw? 
buildings  lay  below  the  platform  to  the  right  of  the  roatl 
approaching  the  entrance*  the  room  nearest  to  it  beiofi 
fitted  up  with  baths  in  which  pilgrims  purified  thomdelvM 
before  entering  the  sanctuary.  Two  other  buildings,  ow 
perhaps  a  t^torehouse  and  the  other  a  mason's  shed,  arr 
discreetly  placed  at  a  distance  from  the  temple.  Two 
hundred  yards  to  the  west  there  were  found  among  the 


pine  tree«  remains  of  a  small  house  which  evidently  served 
la  lodge  some  person  of  importance.  It  has  four  rooms 
and  a  verandah,  from  which  there  ie  a  good  view  of  the 
temple  and  a  glimpae  of  the  hlue  sea  far  below.  The 
largest  room,  which  is  fitted  with  atone  divans,  must 
have  been  used  for  banquets.  It  was  here,  perhaps^  that 
the  priest  of  Apheea,  some  wealthy  citizen  who  would  only 
be  in  reeidonce  at  the  time  of  the  festival,  entertained  his 
£riends.  Pindar  may  have  been  among  them.  Prof. 
Fnrtwangler  suggests  that  the  Ode  which  he  is  kBOwn  to 
have  written  in  honour  of  Apheea  (Fausanias  records  the 
bare  fact)  may  have  Ijeen  composed  for  the  new  temple. 
The  date  corresponds  well  enough.  The  old  temple,  built 
early  in  the  sixth  century,  had  been  burnt  down,  and  the 
rebuilding,  on  a  far  grander  scale,  seems  to  have  been 
carried  through  between  4H0  and  490.  Pindar  was  on 
friendly  terras  with  the  nobles  of  Mgirta,,  and  we  may 
picture  him  present  at  the  ceremony  of  dedication,  and 
reclining  among  the  Iionoured  guests  of  the  chief  priest 
in  the  little  villa  among  the  pines* 

The  spacious  temple-platform  was  not  encumbered  by 
statues  and  dedications  as  were  so  many  great  sanctuanes, 
particularly  in  the  Hellenistic  age.  In  those  stately  days, 
when  Athens  was  in  her  prime*  order  and  sobriety  were 
the  keynotes  in  art  as  well  as  in  social  life.  We  can  beet 
measure  the  change  that  had  come  over  Hellenic  ideals 
by  comparing  this  symmetrical  temple,  built  probably 
between  the  two  struggles  with  Persia,  and  its  prede* 
oeasor,  built  perhaps  a  century  earlier :  the  new  temple* 
spacioos  and  regular,  its  triglypbs  picked  out  in  black 
with  a  single  line  of  deep  red  below  the  cornice  and  above 
the  architrave,  and  the  far  smaller  old  temple  with  its 
gay  colouring,  which  included  blue  and  green  besides  red 
and  black.  There  was  the  same  contrast  between  old  and 
new  on  the  Acropolis  of  Athena  and  at  Delphi.  The  older 
«hrines  were  small  in  their  dimensions,  audacious  in  their 
colouring,  decorated  with  all  manner  of  monstrous  and 
vehemently  moving  forms.  If  we  could  set  foot  in  one 
of  the  crowded  sanctuaries  of  pre-Persian  Greece,  witli 
ita  riot  of  bright  colour  and  uncouth  shapes,  we  should 
aappose  ourselves  t-o  be  in  some  holy  city  of  India  I'ather 
than  in  the  Greece  which  most  of  us  know  best  by  ite 
later,  serener,  better  disciplined,  creations. 
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It  was  a  robust  and  adventuroua  world.    The  offerings 
accumulated  about  that  older  shrine  are  enough  to  tell 
us  what  breed  of  men  they  were  who  rebuilt  it  ■when  it 
had  been  burnt  down — perhaps  by  the  Persian  fleet  which 
prowled  awhile  in   these  waters  after  Marathon.     They 
are   not  articles  of    value — ^these   would   be   kept  by  a 
responsible    treasurer  —  but    pottery   and    trifling   gifto 
which  were  buried  when   the  great  terrace  was  made. 
The  notable  thing  ia  that  so  many  of  them  are  of  foreign 
workmanehipt  evidently  the  gifts  of  ^^ilors  who  had 
to  foreign  parts,  or  ruarcrhants  who  had  dealini^a  ov< 
sea :  vases  brought  from  Sumos  and  Miletus  and  Cyreii«t^ 
as  well  as  the  more  abundant  fabrics  of  Athens,  Corinth, 
and   ArgoUs :    and    an    extraordinary   number  of    little 
scent-bottles  and  other  knick-knacks  in  Egyptian  porce- 
lain, and  a  few  scarabs,  both  genuine   Egyptian  wa 
lind  imitations  made  in  some  Greek  or  Phoenician  eettli 
ment.     There  are  examples  of  a  *  curio '  which  must  ha' 
enjoyed  an  enormous   popularity  in  the   sixth  centuiy* 
since  specimens  of  it  have  been  found  in   Etruria  and 
Assyria,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Greece^a  Tridacna-shell 
from  the  Red  Sea,  carved  with  fantastic  designs  of  mixed 
Assyrian  and  Egyptian  origin.     It  has  more  than  once 
been  suggested  that  these  shells  were  carved  at  Naucra- 
tiSi  and  the  find  made  at  jEgina  confirms  this  view,  for 
among  the  pottery  there  are  a  number  of  specimens  of 
those  delic-ate  white  drinking-cups,  which  were  made  at 
the  Greek  trading  settlement  in  the  Delta,  and  dedicated 
there  to  Aphrodite  Pandemoa.     These   must  have  been 
brought  by  ^ginetan  nierchauts  towards  the  close  of  the 
sixth  century.     Some  of  them  have  the  donors'  names 
painted  round  the  rim ;  those  of  a  certain  Aristophaoea 
and  his  partner  appear  several  times  in  this  way.    The 
firm  must  have  made  a  profitable  voyage  and  dedicated 
this  costly  8er\4ce   as  a  thauk-ofPering  to   Aphsea,  who 
seems,    like    her    prototype    Britomartis,    to    have    had 
dominion  over  the  sea.     Prof*  Furtwangler  is  tempted 
to  identify  this  Aristophanes  with  an  ^ginetan  of  that 
name,  in  honour  of  whose  son,  Aristocles,  Pindar  wrote 
his  third  Nemean  ode.     Aristophanes  seems  to  have  been 
a   hardy   sailor ;    no   sooner  has   Pindar  mentioned  hi« 
name  than  he  begins  to  speak  of  daring  voyages  to  dis- 
%nt  shoi-es :   '  It  is  not  easy  to  cross   the   pathless  sea 
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leyond   the  pillars  of  Hercules,  which  the  hero-god  set 
ip  to  be  far-famed  witneeeee  of  furthest  voyaging/ 

The  glory  of  the  temple  was  short-Hved.     The  pros^ 
lerity  aod  ambition  of  which  it  was  a  significant  monu- 
aent  were  9001)  to  bring  j^gina  into  conflict  with  Athens. 
liere  was  not  room  for  two  &uch  rivals  in  those  narrow 
Patera.    In  456  ^gina  was  annexed,  and  in  429  the  whole 
copulation   was  swept   out  and    their  places   taken    by 
Lthenian  colonists.     An   inscription,  apparently  of  this 
late»  seems  to  record  a  sort  of  stock-taking  by  the  new- 
omers  of  the  property  which  they  found  in  the  temple 
nd  in  the  priests'  lodgings*     We  have  only  a  fragment 
i\'ing  the  end  of  the  list — so  many  chests,  caskets,  stools 
nd  chairs,  and  in  the  priests'  house  so  many  beds,  some 
jpodcery  and   knivea,  an  axe,  a  crowbar   and  the   like, 
kfter  that  tliere  are  no  more  ofHcial  records,  and  offer- 
igs,  even  cheap  vases  and  terracottas,  become  very  few 
nd  cease  altogether  before  Roman  days.    A  single  Roman 
ftmp  seems  to  record  the  visit  of  some  eight-seer,  who 
^me,  as  Pausaniaa  did,  on  his  way  to  the  central  peak 
f  the  island,  where  the  Panbellenic  Zeus  had  a  sanctuary. 
feere  is  a  curious  piece  of  evidence  ivhich  shows  how  for- 
tan  and  forgotten  the  locked  and  barricaded  temple  stood 
bom  that  time  onward.     When  Cockerell  and  his  com- 

r lions  in  1811  penetrated  into  the  adytum  at  the  back 
the  temple,  they  found  an  exquisite  white  cylix,  which 
\  now  preserved  at  Munich,  still  in  its  place  on  a  stone 
||)le  or  altar.  It  is  painted  in  the  style  that  prevailed 
ion  after  the  Persian  wars,  with  a  group  in  three  colouia 
("Europa,  in  a  brown  mantle,  perched  on  the  back  of  the 
(vine  black  bull  which  carries  her  to  Cret^— an  appro- 
tiate  subject  for  a  vessel  to  be  used  in  the  rites  of  Aphaea, 
Wself  a  goddess  from  over  the  sea.  The  opisthodomus, 
^e  the   prodomust  was  fenced   by   high   gratings,  and 

ftMn  that  barrier  the  sacred  vessel  remained  unused. 
Deration  after  generation,  until  an  earthquake,  we 
konot  say  when,  hurled  the  whole  upper  structure  to 
ie  ground,  and  buried  the  pedimental  sculptures  beneath 
fe  heaps  of  ruin  which  preserved  them  to  our  own  day. 

I  The  excavation  of  the  Temple  of  Hera,  near  Argos, 
Bcupied  Professor  Waldstein  and  his  colleagues  of  the 
^erican  School  at  Athens  for  four  seasons,  18&2-5.     It 
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was  not  a  virgin  site,  There  had  been  two  previoiu 
excavations,  one  in  1836.  undertaken  by  General  WillifttB 
Gordon,  the  Scotti§h  philhellene,  then  chief  of  the  generAl 
staff  of  the  Greek  army,  who  had  been  the  firat  to  ideuti^ 
the  site,  and  another  lu  1S54  when  Rangab^,  the  Greek 
scholar  and  poet,  and  Bursian,  the  geographer,  dug 
trenches  around  the  later  temple  and  found  numerous 
fragments  of  marble  sculpture.  Professor  Waldstein  was 
certainly  justified  in  expecting  that  a  eystematic  search 
would  bring  to  light  still  more  important  pieces  and 
perhaps  make  it  poBsible  to  reconstruct  the  scheme  of  the 
pediments.  This  hope  has  only  been  fulfilled  in  part.  Tbf 
excavation  has  yielded  one  head,  which  has  become  famoiu 
— the  so-called  Hera,  probably  from  the  west  pediments 
some  smaller  heads^  and  a  very  beautiful  torso^  whicii 
gives  some  idea  of  the  style  of  the  metopes.  Bat  of 
sculpture,  apart  from  the  pediments  and  metopes  of  th6 
second  temple,  there  was  singularly  little.  The  statues  of 
priestesses  and  heroes  which  Pausanias  saw  in  the  sacrad 
precinct  must  have  been  carried  off  before  the  fall  of  the 
temple  shattered  the  architectural  sculptures.  At  .^gina 
the  ruins  were  protected  by  their  remote  situation,  but 
the  Herseum  afforded  a  convenient  quarry  for  the 
populous  villages  of  the  adjoining  plain,  and  the  marbleT 
not  to  bo  found  elsewhere  in  the  district,  wa^,  of  co 
in  request  for  burning  into  lime. 

Hera's  precinct  extends  over  &  series  of  ten-aces  at 
foot  of  the  rounded  hJHs  which  shut  in  the  plain  of 
on  the  north-east.  Argos  itself  lies  five  miles  to 
south-west,  Tiryns  six  miles  to  the  south,  and  Mycc: 
three  miles  to  the  north  in  a  recess  of  the  plain  through 
which  passes  the  route  to  Nemea  and  Corinth.  Thus  the 
Heiieum  is  well  placed  for  the  part  which  it  play 
throughout  Greek  history,  that  of  religious  centre 
the  population  of  the  Argive  plain.  By  an  ingerur 
argument  Professor  Waldstein  tries  to  show  that  origla 
ally  it  was  a  sanctuary  only  of  the  eastern  portion  d 
the  Argolid,  of  Tiryns  and  of  Midea,  and  afterwards  of 
Mycen©  and  Argos.  He  devotes  considerable  space  in 
his  introduction  to  the  early  legends  of  the  Argive  plaifi, 
and  attempts  by  a  rationalising  process  to  correlate 
certain  mythical  rulers  with  certain  types  of  vases  am) 
terracotta  figurines.     The  most  fatal,  but  not  the  oal>- 
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Bctioil  to  thia  is  that  the  evidence  on  ivhich  hiB  new 
bem  is  based  i8  almost  exclusively  derived  from  a 
(le  »ite.  The  HerEBum  has  been  carefully  and  com- 
ply excavated  but  much  remains  to  be  done  both  at 
^9  and  Myceofe.  Midea  has  not  been  touched,  ^liile 
fos,  since  Professor  Waldstein  ^vrote,  ha*  been  proved 
>e  a  rich  atorehouse  of  Mycensean  and  pre -Mycenaean 
kains,  including  many  JEge&n  types  which  do  not  seem 
>e  represented  at  the  Herseum.  In  view  of  the  unex- 
ped  strata  in  these  ancient  cities  it  is  not  likely  that 
Dlars  will  adopt  the  nomenclature  or  the  chronology 
ed  on  the  comparatively  small  series  of  bronze-age 
ecte  from  the  Herffium  It  is  only  towards  the  close 
the  Mycenaean  age,  in  the  third  division  of  Mr  Evans' 
tte  Alinoan  '  period,  that  the  finds  of  pottery  are  abund- 
L  Of  intercourse  with  Crete  in  its  palmy  days  there 
ittle  or  no  evidence.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Ameno- 
b  HI  and  IV,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Cretan 
aces,  that  the  Mycensean  communities  on  the  maiu- 
d  attained  a  Budden  prosperity  which  has  left  material 
cee  throughout  the  eastern  half  of  the  Mediterranean, 
i  supremacy  had  passed  froni  the  princes  of  Knossos 
L  Phajstos  to  those  of  Mycense.  For  a  time  the  new 
ime  may  have  been  one  of  peaceful  commercial 
ielopment^  but  it  never  established  such  widespread 
arity  as  that  in  which  the  cities  of  the  Cretan  Empire 
I  grown  up. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  Mycenaean  remains 
the  Herseum  are  those  of  a  sanctuary  or  of  ordinary 
ritations.  The  archaic  temple,  which  perished  by  fire 
[23  B-O,,  stood  on  a  terrace  of  Cyclopean  construction  ; 
}  block  in  the  retaining  wall  is  over  fifteen  feet  long. 
is  wall  and  the  pavement  above  it  may  well  have 
ported  the  hall  of  some  local  chief  in  the  heroic  age* 
Bvphere,  just  as  the  ground-plan  of  the  MyceuEEan 
&CO  survived  in  that  of  the  typical  Doric  temple,  so  it 
Nd  happened  that  temple  succeeded  palace  on  the 
pa  mte^  Dr  Dorpfeld  has  ^hown  that  the  oldest  of  the 
^k  temples,  that  of  Hera  at  Olympia,  marks  a  stage 
transition  from  palace  to  temple  ;  and  the  scanty  re- 
ins on  theCyclopean  terrace  of  the  Argive  Heraiura  seem 
be  those  of  a  long  hall,  tike  ♦**«  HerBeum  at  Olympia, 
ih  vooden  pillars  and  walls  j  Vied  brick. 
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On  most  temple  sites  the  bulk  of  the  ofFeringa 
have    been    discovered    belong    to    the   archaic    pen 
approximately  from  the  eighth  to  the  fifth  century 
The  Herffium  is  no  exception  to  this  rule.     Pottery 
bronzes   wei-e  found  in  vast  quantittea  and   have 
studied  and  catalogued  with  the  most  conscientious 
by  Dr  Hoppin  and  Dr  de  Cou.     Among  the   vasea 
so-called   geometric  style  is  well  represent«di  chiefly 
large  coai-se  voBsels,  but  the  ware  most  characteriatic 
the  site  is  what  has  hitherto  been  called  protO'Corin 
an  exquisitely  fine  fabric  in  which  Dr  Waldstern  reci 
nises  a  direct  descendant  of  the  latest  MycensEan  potU-iy 
A  claim  haa  been  made  on  behalf  of  Sicyon,  but,  on 
whole,  the  Argive  origin  of  much  of  the  pottery  from 
Herceum  seems  to  be  well  established*     Turning  to 
terracottas,  we  find  that  nine- tenths  of  them  are  rudi 
modelled  figures  of  women  with  almost  featureless  bi 
like  faces  which  are  oddly  out  of  keeping  with  the  ca; 
fully  rendered  necklaces  and  brooches  adorning  their  netil 
and  shoulders.     The  American  commentators  assign  tlii* 
class   of  figures   to   the  pre-Myceniean    period,   but 
opinion  of  other  scholars  is  almost  unanimous  In  re 
ring  them  to  the  centuries  which  furnish  the  bulk  of 
other  offerings.     Thus  regarded  they  supply  a  commi 
ary  on  the  wonderful  series  of  bronze  pins  and  brooc. 
to  the  cleaning  and  cataloguing  of  which  Dr  de  Cou 
de%^oted  so  much  time.     They  represent  women  wearing 
the  Dorian  robe,  which  consisted  of  a  square  of  woolly 
cloth  without  sleeves  or  making-up  of  any  kind»  and 
commonly  fastened  on  either  shoulder  with  a  long  ske 
like  pin,    Herodotus  accounts  for  the  adoption  of  the  se 
and  made-up  Ionian  robe  at  Athens  by  the  following  sto: 
The  Athenians  had  made  a  raid  into  ^gina  to  reco 
certain  ^vooden  images  n^hich  the  ^ginetans  had  carrt 
off  from  Epidaurus,  but  the  latter,  helped  by  the  Argives, 
inflicted   on   them  so  crushing   a  defeat   that  only 
Athenian  escaped. 

*  When  he  came  back  to  Athens,  bringing  word  of  the 
calamity,  the  wives  of  those  who  had  been  sent  out  on  the 
expeditiou  took  it  sorely  to  heart  that  he  alone  should  have 
sui^iryd  the  slaughter  of  all  the  rest ;  they  therefore  crowded 
round  the  man,  And  stnick  him  with  the  pins  by  which  their 
dresses  were  fastened,  each,  as  she  struck,  asking  him 
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Jkftd  \^tt  her  hnsfaand.    And  the  man  died  in  this  way. 
Rie  Atbeoi&ns  Uiougbt  the  deed  of  the  women  more  horrible 

fi  than  the  fate  of  the  ti^oops ;  ae»  however,  they  did  not 
nf  how  else  to  puaish  theni»  they  changed  their  dress  and 
pelted  them  to  wear  the  costume  of  the  loaiAiis.  Till  this 
dme  the  Athenian  women  had  worn  a  Dorian  dresa^  shaped 
nearly  like  that  which  prevails  at  Corinth,  Henc-eforth  they 
vere  Iliads  to  wear  the  linen  tunic  which  does  not  require 
pbs.  ...  It  is  said  further  that  the  Argives  and  ^ginetana 

ri  it  a  custom,  on  this  account,  for  their  women  to  wear 
half  ae  large  a^aln  as  formerly,  and  to  offer  plus  rather 
Stan  anythinjc  else  in  the  temple  of  these  i^rodde-sses.     They 
forbade  the  bringing  of  anything  Attic  into  the  temple, 
I  it  eveii  a  jar  of  earthenware,  and  made  a  law  that  none 
native  drinking  vessele  should  be  uned  there  in  time  to 
Prom  this  early  age  to  my  own  day  the  jfVrgive  and 
women  have  always  continued  to  "wear  their  pin» 
thftn   formerly^  thi'ough   liatred    of    the  Atheni&ne.' 
,  V,  87,  88.> 

Whatever  germ  of  historic  truth  the  story  may  con* 
it  makes  two  atatemente  which  are  confirmed  by 
chfeoIogicaJ  evidence.  First,  the  exclusion  of  Attic 
pottery  from  the  markets  of  Argos  is  fully  borne  out  by 
the  dearth  of  black-figured  and  red-tigured  pottery  at  the 
Herffium.  Secondly,  the  statement  that  the  women  of 
j^rgoe  and  Mgina,  fastened  their  dresdes  with  very  large 
plD3  and  commonly  dedicated  them  in  temples,  im  con- 
firmed by  the  astonishing  num.ber  of  these  articloH  which 
iftme  to  light  in  the  sanctuaries  of  Hera  and  Aphmsu 
I  A&  analysis  of  the  offerings  at  the  Heneum  l^area  no 
loubt  that  the  majority  of  the  worshippers  were  women. 
Besides  pins  and   brooches,  rings  occurred    in   onomiouM 

Esrs.  There  were  also  some  hundreds  of  bronze  spitsg 
ed  with  numerous  knobs  and  finely  en^aved,  which 
have  been  used  in  the  roasting  of  gacrificial  meat. 
But  the  most  interesting  find  of  all  is,  perhaps,  the  groat 
bundle  of  iron  rods  bound  together  with  wire  into  a 
cannon-shaped  mass,  almost  certainly  a  part  of  the  ob- 
Bolele  iron  currency  which  King  Pheidon  is  known  to 
have  dedicated  in  this  very  temple.  A  great  ingot,  'a 
pqoare  bar  flattened  out  into  a  lanee-shaped  curve,'  may 
I  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  melting  down  a  quantity 
:  such  sptt6. 
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The  majority  of  the  porticoes  and  other  buildings  on 
the  lower  terraces  were  in  existence  before  the  burDtn^ 
of  the  old  t«mple  in  423  BX.  and  the  construction  of 
new  temple  by  an  Arrive  architect*  Eupolemus,  on  a  nfl 
platform  below  the  old.  It  was  approached  from  the 
south  by  a  magnificent  flight  of  ateps^  and  was  of  tha 
Doric  order  with  six  columns  to  the  front  and  twelve  to 
the  Bide.  The  material  of  the  main  structure  was  poros, 
covered  with  marble  stucco,  marble  being  used  for  the 
metopes,  pediment  sculptures,  and  roof.  The  carved  sima 
or  crown-mould  of  the  cornice  bears  a  design  of  excep- 
tional beauty,  anthemla  and  lotua  flowers  with  doves 
perched  on  their  tendrils.  The  walla  of  the  cella  werei 
poros,  the  coffered  ceiling  of  the  colonnade  of  limeet 
The  sparing  use  of  niarble  is  characteristic.  Ai^os' 
not  a  rich  State*  and  had  no  marble  quarries  of  her  o^ 
This  fiimple  poroa  architecture  with  marble  enrichman| 
such  as  was  used  at  Athens  in  the  sixth  century, 
tinued  t-o  satisfy  the  needs  of  art  and  religion  in 
poorer  States  for  centuries  afterwards. 

The  annual  festivaJi  at  which  a  hundred  oxen 
sacrificed  in  the  temple  court,  was  called  Hersea  or  He 
tombeea.  Although  no  detailed  account  of  it  has 
preserved,  it  is  possible  to  reconstruct  the  scene  from 
scattered  statements  of  ancient  writers*  A  great  pr 
sion  set  out  from  Argos  by  the  Sacred  Way  which  ran, 
we  may  suppose,  straight  from  the  city  gates  to  the 
national  sanctuary,  a  distance  of  five  miles.  There  were 
maidens  carrying  flowers,  flute-players,  and  the  youthful 
chivalry  of  Argos  in  full  armour.  The  chief  figure  in  the 
proceesion  seems  to  have  been  the  priestesa  in  a  car  drawn 
by  white  oxen.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  stories  in 
Herodotus  tells  how  once,  when  the  ox -team  had  been 
delayed,  the  two  sons  of  the  priestess  put  their  shoulders 
under  the  yoke  and  drew  her  from  the  city  to  the  tempK 
Their  mother  prayed  the  goddess  to  reward  them  witi 
the  best  gift  that  a  mortal  can  receive,  and  the  young 
men  lay  down  to  rest  in  the  precinct.  Their  reward  caa 
to  them  that  night — the  sleep  that  knows  no  waking. 

At  Mycenae,  Tiryns,  and  Troy  excavations  have  broi; 
to  light  the  ground-plan  of  a  Homeric  palace  ben£ 
the  foundations  of  a   Hellenic  temple.     The   prooees  i 
which  these  urban  sanctuaries  grew  up  where  kings  I 
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ruled  in  the  heroic  age  is  the  corollary  of  that  by  which 
the  office  of  \dtig  was  gradually  ahom  of  at!  but  its  priestly 
functions.  We  bav«  another  instance  of  this  process  at 
ithens,  where  the  archaic  Temple  of  Athena  and  the 
Erechtheum  share  between  them  the  site  once  covered 
by  the  '  strong  house  of  Erechtheus.'  Just  ae  it  is  impos- 
able  to  say  bow  far  the  building  mentioned  by  Homer 
vas  a  palace,  how  far  a  temple,  bo  we  cannot  decide 
vhether  the  Mycenaaan  column-buses  found  within  the 
Ater  temple  formed  part  of  a  shrine  or  of  a  dweUing- 
touse.  The  aame  difficulty  meets  us  at  the  Heraeum  ;  but 
t  i£  at  least  certain  that  the  site  had  been  occupied  since 
t  very  remote  period.  At  -^gina,  on  the  other  band,  it  is 
tiain  that  the  site  was  one  of  immemorial  aanctity  and 
hat  the  cult  wae  introduced  from  Minoau  Crete.  Another 
nstance  of  continuity  in  Greek  religion  has  recently  been 
rumiebed  by  the  discovery  that  the  altar  in  the  precinct 
}f  Artemis  Orthia  at  Sparta  occupied  the  same  position 
Tor  upwards  of  a  thousand  years.  Rich  and  varied  as 
las  been  the  harvest  yielded  by  the  Panhellenic  centres, 
Delphi  and  Olympia,  and  still  being  yielded  by  Delos,  the 
etxptoration  of  these  minor  seats  of  worship  has  done 
almost  aa  much  to  illuminate  the  dark  places  in  ancient 
history.  The  Greece  which  the  excavation  of  local  sanc- 
tuaries has  made  familiar,  in  the  sense  in  which  a  country 
IS  revealed  by  the  actual  sight  of  ita  buildings,  its  work« 
of  art  and  objects  of  common  use,  and  tb©  daily  life  of  its 
people,  ie  above  all  the  Greece  of  which  we  know  least 
from  literary  sources,  the  Greece  of  the  seventh  and  sixth 
centuries,  which  belonged  more  to  Asia  than  to  Europe 
and  was  consumed  in  the  Persian  wairs. 

R,    C.    BOSAHQUBT. 
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Art.  XII.— THE  JUBILEE  OF  THE  ALPINE  CLUB. 

1.  Josias   Simler  et  lea  Origine^  de  V AlpinisTne  jvi9q}Ci 
1600.     Par  W.  A.  B,  Coolidga     Grenoble,  1904. 

2.  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers :  a  series  a/  Excursif>n» 
Members  of  the  Alpine  Club.      Edited   by  John 
London,  1859, 

3.  The  Alpine  Journal:  a  Record  of  Mountain  Advent^i 
and  Scientific  Observation  by  Members  of  the  Alpine  Clt 
London,  1864-1»07. 

4.  Scrambles  amongst  the  Alps  in  the  years  1860-9. 
Edward  Whymper.     LondoUt  Murray»  1871, 

5.  My  ClxTnbs  in  the  Alps  arid  Caucasus.     By  A.  F.  Mn 
mery.     London.  Unwin,  1805. 

6.  The  Matterhom.    By  Guido  Rey.    With  an  introdd 
tton  by  Edmondo  de  Atuicis.     Translated  by  J.  £.  C. 
Eaton.     London  ;  Unwin,  1907. 

The  lave  of  mountains  is  an  emotion  which  had  a  bi 
period  of  incubation  before  it  became  part  of  the  genei 
equipment  of  civilised  man.  Students  have  found 
of  it  in  Dante  and  even  in  Virgil,  amongst  Eurof 
whilst  a  case  might  be  made  out  for  its  first  origin  in  tlie 
boeome  of  various  very  early  and  far-aundored  Buddl 
saints.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  approach  of 
Renaissance  that  the  feeling  attained  any  de&nite  pi 
nouncement  in  Europe.  Petrarch  firstr  after 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  and  in  the  succeeding  century 
others,  made  mountain  regions  the  subject  of  acci 
observation.  It  was,  of  course,  the  mysterious  snoi 
regions  of  the  Alps  that  attracted  most  attention, 
the  flrat  great  work  on  any  mountain  region  was  Jc 
Simler's  *  Commentarius  de  Alpibus/  first  published  i^ 
Zurich  in  1574.  Of  this  work  two  editions  lie  before 
one  almost  the  smallest,  the  other  one  of  the  \b 
important  works  in  Alpine  literature.  The  former  is  the 
charming  little  Elzevir  edition  of  1633,  which  will  go 
comfortably  into  a  waistcoat  pocket;  the  other  is  tJt(e 
great  reprint,  edited  by  Mr  Coolidge  with  a  translation 
and  all  the  apparatus  criticus  of  the  most  modem  researcb 
— prefaces,  introductions,  elaborate  notes,  pieces  anfxejxt^ 
notes  on  them,  and  an  elaborate  index — the  whole  surap- 
tuously  printed   and  as  full  of  m>C!urate  and   schoUrlf 
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climber  and  the  literary  and  ecientific  conapicuousnme 
of  this  exploit  made  it  an  epoch  in  mountain  climbing, 
From  that  date  ascents  may  be  said  to  have  become  mon- 
numerous  as  the  years  advanced^  There  still,  however, 
hung  about  mountain  climbing  a  taint  of  scienrv 
Climbers  were  aupposed^  or  imagined  themselves,  to  br 
searchers  after  truth,  and  more  than  half  a  ceatarj 
had  to  go  by  before  it  was  boldly  acknowledged  that 
mountain  climbing  was  worth  while  for  the  mere  pleasure 
of  it  and  stood  in  need  of  no  scientific  ends  as  it* 
justification.  In  fact  the  sport  of  climbing  was  a  long 
time  in  coming  into  existence  and  still  longer  in  gainiug 
recognition.  It  is  usual  to  date  the  birth  of  the  eporl,  a^ 
far  as  Knglisbmen  are  concerned  at  any  rate»  by  tbe 
ascent  of  the  Wetterhorn  in  1854  by  Sir  Alfred  (then  Mr} 
Wills.  A^  Mr  William  Longman  Htated,  ^  the  pubUshcil 
account  of  this  expedition  probably  did  more  thjui  any 
other  single  narrative  to  excite  and  spread  among  our 
countrymen  the  taste  for  mountain  adventure.^ 

During  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  ih* 
activity  of  Englishmen  as  mountain  cltmbere  was  so  pre- 
eminent that  it  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  many  to  leani 
that  they  were  relatively  late  in  coming  into  the  Held. 
It  was  not  till  climbing  proved  itself  to  be  an  excetlunt 
sport  that  it  comnjended  itself  to  the  English  taste.  Tbe 
early  climbers,  as  has  been  said,  were  not  so  much 
sportsmen  as  men  of  science  or  geographical  explorers. 
In  Mr  Coolidges  forthcoming  learned  work  on  Alpioe 
history  (the  proof-sheets  of  which  I  have  been  privileged  to 
read)  this  will  be  abundantly  shown.  Leaving  out  the  very 
early  ascents  made  before  1760,  Mr  Coolidge  shows  tbM 
the  ascents  of  the  Buet,  Velan,  Dent  du  Midi,  Mont  Bhuit; 
Tckil^  Gross  Glockner,  Jungfrau,  Fiusteraarhorn»  variolic 
peaks  of  Monte  Eosa>  the  Ortler,  the  Gross  Venedigef. 
and  others,  were  all  made  before  an  Englishman  set  hb 
foot  on  Alpine  snows.  He  has  even  discovered  a  Tyrolt!^ 
ecclesiastic,  bom  before  the  French  Revolution,  who 
climbed  peaks  for  the  sake  of  climbing,  and  was  perbApt 
the  first  mountain  Hportsmau.  He  had  chmbed  seventy 
peaks  before  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
tirst  systematic  climbers  were  not  Englishmen.  Tlw 
eminent  Cktttlieb  Studer  made  about  650  ascents  between 
1808  and   1883.      Then   there  were  a  group   of   Zuncb 
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W»tcHooL«Bd  Mho  w» 
lafiMl^ap  to 


hoat  the  time  of  tba  bsttie  ctf 
be  great  explorer  a£  Uw  \ 
840,  EnglisbtnaB  wer 
be  ranks  of  Alpiiie  efimbavs.  W»Ifc4ii  mnd  Fmbm  aet  tW 
BAhion,  Forbes  hrfng:  nwiriBffjr  >rrfTf  His  book;  ^Ttewfe 
brough  the  Aipo  of  Sbvoj.*  ivaed  in  I8(3v  «msc  9b7v 
fr  Coolidge,  the  first  En^sh  book  dwotod  to  tto  k%k 
Then  caxne  John  BaB,  a  botanist  and  gMigiBplHr 
ler  than  a  apoitaaiaa,  bat  a  great  lover  of  tb«  Alpa* 
guide-book  was  ijpatinad  to  lay  a  firva  fouBiiatMB 
Ipine  topogfrapby  for  Bii{;ImIi  trareUcn. 
By  that  time  the  way  wa«  prepared  and  there  w«t« 
9ral  young  mea  who  had  eau^t  the  aDOontain  ferer 
for  whom  a  gununer  in  the  Alpa  waa  the  ideal  holiday. 
Efl  not  unnaturally  happened,  they  were  either  firieddaat 

Fe  to  9tsrt  with,  or  a  common  enthoaiasm  made  theoi 
ida  when  they  met  by  rhance  among  tbe  moantaina. 
1857  they  began  to  be  numerous  enough  to  form  a 
ittle  society.  The  suggestion  was  made  that  tbey  should 
ind  a  club,  and  on  December  22, 1S57.  tb<?  first  meetiiig 
the  new  body  was  held  at  Ashley  a  HoteU  Henrietta 
_  it.  Covent  Garden.  Eleven  members  were  present, 
Ind  they  there  and  then  founded  the  Alpine  Club,  which 

ri  just  celebrated  the  jubilee  of  its  existence. 
The  association  thos  set  on  foot  waa  a  very  small 
ind  unambitious  affair.     Of  its  original  members  only  Sir 

Erd  Wills  and  one  other  survive.  It  was  deatined  to 
ninence  little  foreseen  by  its  founders,  who  looked 
ard  to  a  series  of  small  social  meetings  and  dinnern 
>a  the  scope  of  its  operations.  No  one  thought  of  reading 
papers  to  it  or  of  publishing  its  journals  and  proceedings 
H  that  time.  It  happened,  however,  to  possess  a  principle 
■  grovrth.  and  very  soon  show^ed  signs  of  increasing 
ntality  and  activity*  It  increased  in  numbers.  It  be^un 
I  acquire  iuformntion  of  a  special  kind  in  which  tucreuning 
Rmbers  took  interest.  It  became  an  object  of  criticism  and 
In  fact  it  throve.  In  1859  it  acquired  a  habita- 
tion ;  and  in  the  same  year  was  publisliod  the  lll3llMBtt*^ 
of  speaks.  Passes,  and  Glaciers,'  by  membei'b  of  tU  i><> 

|nb.  which  enjoyed  a  phenomenal  sue         %t  the  th  • 

than   five  editions   being   called! 
[)nths.     In  1S60  the  tirst  paper  waa  « 
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account  of  the  first  ascent  of  the  Grivola  from  Yaha: 
ranche.  In  1861  the  publication  of  the  '  Alpine  Guide '  wta 
decided  on,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr  John  Ball,  F.R.S., 
the  clubs  first  president.  Next  year  the  second  series 
of  'Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers'  appeared,  and  in  IKKi 
the  quarterly  issue  of  the  *  Alpine  Journal  *  was  be((tm. 
From  that  time  forward  development  proceeded  by 
regular  and  normal  stages  which  we  need  not  catalogue 
in  thig  place. 

The  founders  of  the  Alpine  Club,  as  has  been  j«aid, 
did  not  foresee  the  great  development  that  was  to  follow 
their  action.     If  any  one  bad  told  them  that  within  fift; 
years  their  example  would  be  followed  by  no  less 
165   associations,    large    and    small,   having    moun 
climbing  for  their  object^  they  would  indeed  have 
surprised  and  incredulous.     Such,  however,  has  been  th« 
case,     A  few  of  these  bodies  have  died  or  been  absorbed 
by  one  another^  but  most  are  vigorously  alive  and  terribly     1 
active  as  publishing  bodies,  so  that  the  mass  of  nioutitaiii 
literature  produced   by  them   may  be  called   appalling. 
Of  the    principal    national    clubs,    the    Swiss    and    the     | 
Austrian  were  formed  in  1362,   the  Italian  in  186^  t^^J 
Norwegian  in  1868,  the  German  in  1869,  the   French  ^U 
1874,  the  Appalachian  (Boston,  U.8,A,)  in  1876,  and  the" 
New  Zealand  in  1891.     Thus,  within  the  sixties,  almoi^taU 
of  the  principal  clubs  came  into  existence,  and  that  was    ' 
the    period    when    the   sport   was   taking    root   and   the 
exploration  of  the  Alps  was  going  forward  most  rapidly. 
It  was   also  the  time  when  the  bases  of  the  mountain 
sciences   were  being    laid,   the   phenomena    of    glaciers 
studied,  and  the   principles  of  mountain   structure  dis- 
covered.    Then,  too,  in  Switzerland  at  any  rate,  the  main 
mountaineering  centres  began  to  be  developed  as  hoJiday 
resorts,  and   the  Frertuhn-indxtatriey  which   has    been  so 
dreadfully  exploited  in  late  years,  took  firm  root  even 
the  remoter  valleys  of  the  Alps. 

The  Alpine  Club  has  differed  from  all,  or  almost 
of  its  imitators  in  one  important  respect.     It  is  the  on 
club  that  has  from  the  first  demanded  a  climbing  qua! 
ficatlon  as  a  condition  preliminary  to  election  to  member- 
sbip.     The  standard  of  qualification  has  been  raised  from 
time  t^  time,  though  never  defined.     It  has  always  been 
relatively  stiff.     Literary,  scientific,  and  arwslic  qualitioa- 
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tions  are  also  aJBirniil  in  £bc  ie  Tiut  eimuBsnp  umiHinfc 
tion ;  and  9uA  men  at-  Smiaii.  TxnoiiL.  Aliivc.  Iti^taum. 
Alfred  Eaot,  and  aE^BB&.  havt:  Ihbl  cr  ai^  ammifs:  int 
dab's  most  hooovzvd  snem^eK-  im:  nus:  t£  Trim  voiul 
almost  or  quite  at  'vrci!  iww  gmiiiiifiL  tK-  -aiezr  '*iiiiiitii% 
ichievemente.  T^ntt  it  luqi^Mmt  aXwc  t  jnaeuiip  a:  'au- 
Upine  Clab  h^  alwsvi  beoL  &  -numsm^  of  -^^era-  ift 
oumal  is  eondnctad  Inr  ^Eperft  iar  -eaot^n^  :  ii*  maiuwe;- 
ihip  is  recrmted  frook  a  ^Ktdr  cd  iubl  vibi  iiar-f-  crnut  x< 
enow  one  anotbesr.  zka  in  JMripiMnr  'mn  as.  TXtf-  nimnrsanr- 
iide.  The  opixuco  of  liie  funi^.  liteT^iPTt  ix.  nacxfRf- 
lonnected  with  tbe  ctixninnr  cnch  suit-  tiJwBx^  wsol 
weighty.  Tlie  pobiic  liiroac^  is  iiFv«wai^&  jiat  tuifhc 
igainst  climb««,  #:mIK»>g-  litoni  xnaamaL  imc  iifus  jr  iuiiz!t 
khrases,  bat  it  has  had  "bo  t^asiet  in  miuc.  TZ^tsL  wiasa. 
txpert  climbers  took,  lo  ^cfaesisiir  aiuL  ^ait  «arnri»»  ud 
^des  the  public  va*  aeazB  -Brranc  ii-  ii»  juochkbui  tnr 
he  Alpine  Cfaib  was  lig^'u  %ti&  iz.  ixit  ""'"^  titt  JLimut 
ylub  has  proved  the  saancuxim  vi  ixtt  <:;iaiQie-a»  'vriu'i  i: 
ets  ap  for  its  naembo^  hr  thar  rcuKiirre  ininiuiiirr  tr-jo, 
lOcidentB.  Year  br  j^at  tbt  'yLtt  iif  ^'tjiirtt-  ita^amr^ 
ocreases,  year  by  year  ihe  xii«mtK!na^-  icnc  "tOH-  birLrrry 
>f  the  Alpine  Clab  h&s-  Wurmistt  izitgyiKniL  uxn  ize  zxiiUi7«»r 
if  fatal  accidents  that  ow^or  i<&  TusaiCute^  ijMt  itin  znvr^st^h^t 
Che  craft  of  climbiiAg.  vhSe-L  like  cua't-  ^nJ^rTbr^ist  ^  -^it^ 
xaft  w^hich  enable?  a  tf-miyfTJErrrL  crn"t»gr  V/  ^  fc-sii-j!!:^ 
he  high  places  and  the  diffiyak  ax^a  oa,aietr-.rat  p^brsse  ir 
he  regions  of  snow  and  ice.  aToadiEig  :zHr  '^--g-ji!*^  .i^t?- 
oming  the  difficulties,  and  reuzmii^^  v^^'j&.t^^tid.  &^c  b.z 
he  same  time  enriched  with  the  §i^^<^  :^  cbrr^va^ 
•eauty  and  stimoiated  by  the  acco:=:^ll±^:^=Mcr:  o^  lifS- 
olt  tasks. 

Within  the  half -century  that  haa  foUvw**i  -i^  f -.m:/;- 
.tion  of  the  Alpine  Clab  the  whoL&  f^kce  oi  ^■Krizi^riAr.d 
tas  been  changed.  Zermatt  may  be  iSkkeri  &&  &£.  ex&c:;^^ 
f  the  changes  that  the  cult  of  moantains  h&%  r/r^,-^i^'r.x 
.bout.  The  early  travellers,  mostly  men  of  vrifrrjf:^  -nho 
ame  to  collect  flowers  or  minerals,  stayed  with  the  care 
»r,  after  1839,  with  the  village  doctor,  who  kept  a  small 
an.  This  was  bought  by  the  famous  Seiler  in  IS5I.  who 
lamed  it  H6tel  du  Mont  Roite.  Mr  Wbymper  states  that 
or  some  years  the  number  of  his  visitors  amounted  to 
.bout  eighty  per  annum,  whilst  about  an  equal  number 
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visited  the  rival  Mont  Cervin  hoteL  Towards  the  end  of 
the  fifties  the  numbers  begun  to  increase  rapidl}*-  Aft^r 
the  Matterhorn  had  heen  climbed  in  1865  the  increase 
became  more  rapid  and  has  gone  forward  ever  smce 
hy  leaps  and  bounds.  Similar  development  ha*  over- 
taken the  other  great  centres — Chaniouix,  Grindelwald, 
and  the  Engadine  resorts ;  whilst  a  countleas  number  of 
smaller  centres  have  sprung  up  and  been  equipped  with 
hotels  of  greater  or  less  pretension.  The  increftsing 
crowds  have  demanded  and  obtained  increasing  facilitie* 
Hoadfi  have  been  made  where  there  were  footpaths,  aarf 
railways  where  there  were  roads>  The  wild  solitude  of 
gorge  and  glacier  has  been  abolished,  and  much  of  tlic 
beauty  which  people  travel  to  see  has  been  obliterated  hy 
the  contrivances  made  to  facilitate  their  access.  The 
modest  tnn  of  the  mountain  village  haa  been  replaced  by 
huge  hotels  of  hateful  architecture  which  destroy  the 
scale  of  the  landscape.  Advertisements  disfigure  tlie 
scene  on  every  side.  Lifts  and  funicular  ways  elevate 
the  crowd  to  points  of  view  once  attained  only  by  the 
few  and  enjoyed  by  them  in  peace.  All  this  has  been  the 
result  of  the  unintentional  advertisement  which  the 
records  of  Alpine  climbing  gave  to  the  snowy  regions, 
and  is  thus  indirectly  the  result  of  the  movement  which 
the  foundation  of  the  Alpine  Club  first  s^upplied  with  an 
organisation^ 

Probably  the  most  powerful  agent  in  popularising  t 
Alps  has  been  Alpine  literature,  in  the  form,  not  of 
periodicals,  but  of  books.  The  start  was  made,  as  above 
stated^  by  the  publications  of  *  Peaks»  Passes,  and  Glaciciu" 
That  was  followed  by  Whymper'e  '  Scrambles  araonget 
the  Alps  *  and  Leslie  Stephen's  *  Playground  of  Europe.' 
The  former  of  these  books  attained  an  unexampled 
popularity,  and  is  more  responsible  than  any  other 
agency  for  the  great  increase  of  Alpine  climbers  that 
followed  its  publication.  Tyndall's  writings  were  perhaps 
hardly  less  efficient  in  the  same  sense.  Whyiupers  book 
was  remarkable  in  two  important  respects.  It  retail 
the  almost  heroic  story  of  the  long  assault  and  Hnftl 
conquest  of  the  M&tterhom,  culminating  in  the  oi' 
dramatic  accident  that  ever  occurred  among  the  hi] 
mount-aine ;  and  it  was  illustrated  with  a  series 
beautifully  engraved  woodcuts,  which*  for  the  firet  ti: 
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ented  Alpine  scenes  with  aecuraey  a»  iiiociDt«ln 
were  accustomed  to  beh old  them .  Here  wiv 
ft  s^racs  Aud  ice-fall^  avalanches  and  bergsehnmda, 
I  and  rock-face&,  couloln  and  snowfields,  drawn  b; 
n  who  knew  them  intimatelj.  and  looked  at  thani 
the  ejee  of  a  cUmher.      The  text  was  do  leas  inter* 

tand  the  whole  book  was  exacUj  what  a  young 
in  the  midst  of  his  enthusiasm  hongered  after. 
book,  more  thas  any  other,  fixed  the  norm  of  Alpine 
Eure,  and  its  effect  has  not  yet  paaeed  away. 

literature  of  moontaineerinf^  has  followed  step 

the  development  of  the  dimbing^  craft  and  the 

on   of   mountain   exploration.      It    has    mrriMinnd  i 

tame   as   the  mountains   of   the  world   have 

red  and  explored,  and  it  has  created  for  itself  an 

number  of  readers  in  all  parts^  manj  of 

haTe  never  seen  a  nkountatn  and  maa^  nMyre  who 

lever  climbed  one.     Publications  of  this  kind  have 

ded  to  become  more  sumptaous  as  the  years  have 

ly,  whilst  the  invaluable  aid  of  pbotc^rapfay  and 

phic    processes  has  enabled  the  illutftrations  to 

ingly  numerous,  veracious,  and  truly  iliustrative 

text,     it  will  sufBoe  to  mention  in  this  connexion 

,te    Mr    Mununery*8    remarkable    aeeount  of    his 

ble   climbing   feats,  and,  as  the  lat4>st  develop- 

ignor  Guido  Key's  richly  iUusti^ted  and  enthusi- 

y  written  volume  on  the  Matterhom.    Correspond- 

elaborate  works  on  distant  mountam  ranges  have 

red   one  another  in  quick   succession^  i>erhap6   the 

splendid    being    those    profusely   iilustt^ted   with 

gravure    reproductions  from    negatives  taken  by 

^reat  mountain  photographer  Signer  Sella.     Such 

kr  Freshfield's  *  Caucufius/  nnd  the   account  by  Dr 

llippi  of  the  Duke  of  the  Abrux^i  s  ascent  of  Mount 

development  of  mountain  maps  has  gone  ahead ' 
with  the  minuter  exploration  of  mountain 
Bcs,  Early  mountain  climbers  had  the  very 
charts  to  help  them.  The  Meyers'  ascents  of 
pmgf rau  and  Finsteraarhorn  product  the  first  rough 
pi  the  central  i$no^ 

main 
Eplor«K^tfi^^P^P^)«tt  district 


OF  rrffi:  ttOffosEfi  club 

Mi  ^amm  tlii'  nsui  iiiw-  c:  u^.  ttostiu    Thus  it  is  not 

hf  ftke  Dmi     ^wvHBMft.    ri»  Twuhw  fliieeu  of  tiu 
e«M*k^i«aiaB  W45  nd  18«5.    It 
MMmpn»«i»- onps  in  *  Fbaks,  Passes, 
BL^^oiw     j   'o*4&y   to   see   tbe  extra- 
aUcen  pla<se;  yet  when 

tft  j'JopMMaffitfM^kdHVB'BBBBB  their  future  expedi- 

^  tbe  Swiss   Govemtnent 

lancet  and  the  last  sheeU 

still  far  the  beet  of  their 


rClab  been  more  tnfla«zidAl 
NrntAin  exploration  in  other 
^  «rfy  pepoeived  that    the  cmft 
mmk  m.  the  Alps  wajs  capable  of 
«  *h«  snowy  ranges.     Already,  in 
■  ««Ued  attention  to  work  to  be 
series  of  "  Peaks,  Payees, 
ant  of  an  Iceland  jooniey. 
to  the  Pyrenees  and  con- 
mountains.     Then,  in  1868, 
uns,  by  climbiug  Elbruz, 
^,1^  ^v^^H  wmKma»  of  exploring  journeys  in 

*  by  English  climbei^ 

one  of  the  best  known 

I  1880,  Bimexed  the  great 

:  Chimborazo  and  the  other 

the  book  describing  that 

type,   ihat  of  a   book  of 

not    merely  adventure, 

biowledge  wa«  shown 

Hie  mountains  of  North 

hf  numerous   English   und 

BOW   fairiy    well    known. 

A*    ladm   have   followed.    The 

visited  and  elaborately 

<■  itumense  extent.    The 

tbe  gtkol  of  several  im- 

frequently  climbed  by 

.  courage^  and 


idsy. 


resource^ 
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In  Africa  the  Germans  climbed  Kilimanjaro,  the  BD^Uah 
Kenia,  the  Italians  Ruwenzori.  The  small  but  difficult 
and  intricate  mountains  of  8pitzbergen  have  been  visited 
by  two  expeditiona.  German  and  Swedish  explorers  have 
revealed  some  of  the  secrets  of  Central  Asian  ranges* 
The  nnountains  of  Japan  are  deguribed  in  more  than  one 
paper  in  the  Alpine  Journal,  and  even  Tierra  del  Fuego 
has  been  visited  by  a  member  of  the  Alpine  Club. 

The  photographer^  in  late  yeai's,  has  always  been  a 
member  of  every  expedition  of  mountain  explorers  ; 
some  have  likewise  been  accompanied  by  an  artist.  The 
Himalayan  pictures  by  Mr  A.  D.  M*Cormick  are  in  some 
reepects  the  most  noteworthy,  not  alone  for  their  artistic 
excellence,  but  for  the  large  area  of  mountain  country 
they  depict  and  the  recondite  regions  where  they  were 
painted.  He  atone  amongst  artists  has  painted  elaborate 
sketches  at  an  altitude  of  20,000  feet  above  sea-level. 
The  Alpine  Club  has  from  the  first  done  its  best  to  foster 
mountain  art.  It  has  numbered  remarkable  painters 
among;  its  members,  such  as  Elijah  Walton,  Williams, 
Parsons,  East,  Colin  Philip,  and  M'Corniick.  It  has  held 
numerous  exhibitions,  which,  like  all  else  that  it  has  done, 
have  arisen  almost  as  it  were  by  accident.  At  first 
members  used  to  bring  a  few  paintings  to  decorate  the 
ante-room  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  winter  dinner. 
In  process  of  time  thia  became  a  reco^ised  exhibition. 
When  the  club  moved  into  new  quarters  it  vfB.s  felt  that 
a  meeting-room  suitable  to  be  used  as  a  picture  gallery 
was  an  essential,  and  an  admirable  room  ^vas  found  in 
Savile  Bow,  once  an  auction  room,  mentioned  in  the 
letters  of  Horace  Walpole.  As  photography  developed 
exhibitioue  of  mountain  photographs  became  of  increasing 
importance  and  are  now  an  annual  feature. 

Side  by  side  with  Alpine  literature  and  art  there  has 
arisen  a  special  Alpine  scholarship,  undreamt  of  fifty 
years  ago.  Its  great  exponent  to-day  is  the  Rev.  W.  A.  B. 
Coolidge,  who»  for  a  dozen  years  or  more,  edited  the 
Alpine  Journal.  ConBning  his  attention  to  the  Alps,  he 
has  made  the  history,  the  topography,  and  the  minute 
exploration  of  that  range  the  chief  business  of  a  moat 
industrious  life.  Leaving  to  others  the  pursuit  of  the 
natural  sciences,  ho  has  confined  himself  within  a  definite 
though  large  area  of  research,  and  by  pursuing  that  in 
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the  truest  scientific  spirit  of  accuracy,  and  -with  unfailing 
faith  in  the  value  of  his  work,  has  uow  attained 
European  reputation^  in  this  new  branch  of  le-amin 
which  is  unrivalled  and  not  likely  soon  to  be  repeal 
The  Alps  that  interest  him  are  the  Alps  in  their  relatifl 
to  man.  He  has  hunted  out  the  history  of  every  ancifi 
paBs,  knows  what  emperors,  what  armies,  and  wh 
peasants  crossed  it,  and  ivhen  ;  knows  the  history  of  i 
mule-track  and  carriage-road ;  knows  also  the  politic 
history  of  each  valley  and  even  of  many  an  Alpii 
pasture.  He  has  studied  the  archives  of  the  mount 
diBtrictfi  as  carefully  as  he  has  the  records  of  the  mo 
recent  new  routes  up  recondite  minor  peaks.  He  has 
based  this  knowledge  upon  a  larger  aeries  of  Alpine 
climbs  than  has  been  made  by  the  most  energetic  atblet«. 
Has  an  obscurity  been  detected  in  the  accounts  of  th(» 
ascent  of  some  peak  ?  He  has  gone  to  the  place  and  testf^ 
the  accounts  on  the  spot*  From  the  Maritime  Alpa  to  thsi 
Ortler  the  whole  range  is  famiUar  to  him.  Moreover,  hi» 
influence  upon  the  preparation  of  climbing  records  has  bcfo 
immense.  As  editor  of  the  Alpine  Journal  he  was  nbkv 
for  a  long  Bcries  of  years,  to  teach  climbers  how  to  stale 
clearly  where  they  had  been.  He  has  edited  or  writt«] 
nume^o^ls  guide-books,  especially  several  of  those  ■  peni- 
micans  of  Alpine  literature "  the  Climber's  Guides.  H 
amongst  actual  climbers,  of  English  nationality,  at  any 
rate,  perhaps  of  any,  the  name  of  Mummery  stand* 
foremost  for  bold  and  skilful  achievement,  amongst 
scholars  who  have  opened  the  way  into  a  new  leamins 
that  of  Cooltdge  is  no  less  eminent. 

Martin  Conw> 
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fc.  XIU.— MR  BIRBELL'S  RECORD  IN  IRELAND. 

Ice   again   the   outbre&k   of   social   disorder  in   many 
iDti&s   in   Ireland   and    the   paralysis   of    the  law   as 
Iministered  by  the  present  Irii^h  Executive  have  turned 
the   attention  of  the  British  public  to  that  part  of   the 
United  Kingdom.     *  When  law  ends^  tyranny  begins/  and 
for  months  past  lawlessness   and  intimidation  have  run 
riot  in  Ireland  without  punishment  or  fear  of  punishment. 
When,  after  two  years  of  Liberal  administration  in  Ireland, 
tbe    Irish  Attorney-General  speaks   of  the  conditio&  of 
UungH  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  as  '  worae  than  was  to 
bo  met  with  amongst  the  savages  of  West  Africa— nothing 
more  or   less   than  mob   law ' — one    uaturally   asks,    to 
what  is  this  condition  due,  and  who  is  to  be  held  respon- 
sible ?       '  One   can    scarcely   credit   we    are   living    in    a 
civilised  country,'  said   one  judge  when  addressing  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Meath,  hitherto  one  of  the 
most  peaceful  counties  in  Ireland  ;  and»  with  reference  to 
'  cattle-driving,'   the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  addressing  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county  of  Cork  on  December  3  last, 
said  *  It   was  absolutely  undisguised  and  committed   in 
open  defiance  of  the  law.    The  law  was  publicly  spumed ; 
and  he  said  with  the  deepest  regret  that,  in  reference  to 
^■is  offence^  the  executive  authorities  responsible  for  the 
^Bftce  of  the  country  were  openly  derided  by  those  who 
break   the   law,  openly   flouted   and   treated   as  though 
of    nothing.'       The  series    of   trials    instituted    by    the 
Government,  w^hich  have  just  terminated,  has  exhibited 
the  paralysis  of  the  law  in  all  its  naked  deformity.     In 
the  plainest  cases,  no  defence  being  offered,  and  notwitli- 
standing  the  distinct  rulings  of  the  several  judges  who 
tried  the  cases,  juries,  in  disregard  of  their  oaths^  have 
«itber  disagreed  or  refused  to  convict.     'It  is  the  most 
degrading  experience  that  I  have  had  since  I  have  been 
On   the  bench  *  said  one  judge,  sitting  in  the  capital  of 
Ireland.      That  this    social    disorder,   intimidation,   and 
paralysis  of  the  law  is  due  to  the  failure  of  the  policy  of 
the  present  Government  in   Ireland,  and  more  especially 
to  the  weakness,  if  not  connivance^  of  the  present  Chief 
Secretary,   can»  "we    thinks  be   demonstrated   by  a  very 
brief  examination  of  political  events  in  Ireland  since  the 
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advent  to  oSBce  of  the  present  Government.     The  iiwiU 
raent  against  the  Governtnent  is  that  Ireland  was  hand«:''3 
over  to  them  in  a  peaceful  condition,  that  they  hnve  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  majority  unparalleled  and  indepen- 
dent  of  the  support  of   the  Irish  Nationah'st  memberd. 
that  they  have  had  at  least  a  friendly  neutrality  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  representatives,  and  that,  m 
apite  of  these  factd,  they  have  failed  both  in  their  elta^ 
ra*>ntixr>-  duty  to  protect  property  and  maintain  order  9^^ 
Ireland,  and  in  their  attempt  to  carry  the  chief  measure 
of   their  programme,  the  Irish   Councils   Bill,  notwitli- 
stnuding  their  assurance  that  such  a  measure  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  good  government  of   Ireluud. 
The  wreck  of  this  Bill  left  the  Government  without  any 
policy  in    Ireland,  and  in  their  eiforts   to   please  their 
Irish  supporters  by  governing  Ireland  according  to  Irisli 
idcaii/   they    have  shown   themselves   impotent,   ineoui- 
petont,  and  not  impartial  in  the  administration  of  the      , 
law,  upon  which  depends  the  whole  basis  of  society. 

Of  the  condition  of  Ireland  when  it  was  handed  over  I 
to  the  present  Government  in  December  1905  we  are 
left  in  no  doubt  by  the  admission  of  the  Government  j 
representative.  Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  a«  I 
Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  on  February  21,  ' 
1906,  Mr  Bryce  said,  *  This  is  a  moment  of  tranquillity 
of  peaee^  and  of  comparatively  well-aettled  order,  Seiw 
the  precious  opportmiity — seize  it  while  you  can!'  He 
announced  that  he  was  resolved  *  to  govern  Irelantl 
according  to  Irish  ideas/  whatever  that  phrase  nmj 
mean,  and,  forgetful  of  the  wise  words  of  Sir  WiUlara 
Harcourt,  spoken  many  years  before,  that '  if  you  were  to 
govern  Ireland  according  to  Irish  ideas  you  would  not 
govern  it  at  all/  ha  prevailed  upon  his  colleagues^  ua  6 
first  instalment,  not  to  renew  the  Peace  Preservation  Act: 
and  thus,  after  a  period  of  some  twenty-five  years,  the 
Irish  disaiTected  peasantry  wore  given  free  liberty  to  arm 
themselves  without  licence  or  control  !  The  career  ot  Mr 
Bryc©  as  Chief  Secretary  was  not  a  glorious  one.  On  thtf 
ove  of  his  departure  he  propounded,  *  on  behalf  of  tbe 
Government,*  a  scheme  for  the  settlement  of  the  demands 
of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  for  a  Catholic 
Uuivereity,  which  raLsed  on  the  one  side  hopes  that  idtne 
has  shown  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed,  and  on  the 
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ler  side  feare  of  oppression  and  interference  with  an 
ancient  and  prosperous  university,  which  only  aggra- 
vated the  difficulties  of  the  s^ituation.  The  flag  which  he 
nailed  to  another  mane  maat»  as  it  was  aptly  described 
by  Mr  Balfour,  has  since  been  torn  down  by  his  successor, 
and  so  ended  Mr  Bryce's  attempts  *  to  seize  the  precious 
opportunity/ 

Mr  Bryce  was  succeeded  by  Mr  Birrell  in   the  office 
of  Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  early  in  the 
^ear   1907.     Whether  it  was  a  wise   selection  to   send 
to   Ireland  a  statesman  who   had  been  for  a  year  pre- 
viously fighting  the  claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in 
£kiglAnd  to  a  recognition  of  their  right  to  have  denomina- 
tional education  maintained  in  public  elementary  schools, 
■and  whose  duty  it  would  be,  not  only  to  administer  a 
^^stem  of  denominational  education  in  public  elementary 
^fhools,    but   also    to    propound   a    policy   of    denomina- 
tionalism  in  university  education,  in  accordance  with  the 
announcenient  of  his  predecessor,  may  well  be  questioned ; 
h^f  it  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  that  question/ as  we  are 
K>w  promised  in  the  coming  session  of  Parliament  the 
Bpe<'tacle   of    this   great    Nonconformist  champion   pro- 
pounding his  solution  of  the!  Roman  Catholic  University 
qnestion  to  his  Nonconformist  supporters  and  admirers* 

Mr  Birrell,  like  his  predecessor,  commenced  his  career 
aa  Chief  Secretary  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  giving  a 
deoeription  of  the  condition  of  that  country  as  he  found  it. 
*  I  rejoice  to  think/  he  9aid»  speaking  on  February  13  last, 
-at  all  events,  that  when  I  come  into  this  office  Ireland  is 
in  a  state  of  comparative  peace  and  comparative  quiet.' 
Mr  Birrell  was  not  long  in  possession  of  his  ofiice  before  it 
wae  apparent  that  he  intended  to  act  as  a  mere  political 
partisan,  and  to  do  his  best  to  play  whatever  tune  was 
F  called  by  his  Nationalist  supporters.  To  him  Ireland 
a  huge  joke;  questions  as  to  crime  and  outrage 
?re  treated  in  a  characteristically  flippant  manner — as 
the  grim  realities  of  conspiracy  and  intimidation  in 
»tund  could  be  stemmed  or  assuaged  by  petty  gibes 
paltry  jests.  'Unionism*  was  apparently  the  only 
imo  be  could  And  of  any  importance  in  peaceful  Ireland, 
•earrion  crows,  whose  solo  object  was  to  malign  and 
srepresent  their  native  country/ was  the  polite  descrip- 
>n  of  his  feUow-members  in  the  House  of   Commons 
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who  represented  parts  of  Ireland  wbicb  had  ey 
law-abiding  and  peaceful,  and  whose  dire  offence  was  thst 
they  dared  to  draw  attention  to  symptoms  of  disorder 
which  were  mauifesting  thetnselvea  under  a  feeble  and 
partisan  ri^gime*  So  far  as  the  present  administration 
was  concerned,  he  boldly  announced  that  *  the  Criroi 
Law  and  Procedure  Act  was  dead  and  buried/ 

How  completely  Mr  Birrell  handed  himself  over 
his  Nationalist  supporters  is  well  illustrated  by 
readiness  he  displayed  at  their  dictation  in  getting 
of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  from  the  ofHce  of  "Vice-presideai 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture*  Sir  Horace  had  been  tht 
author  of  the  Act  which  founded  that  useful  and 
cessful  department.  He  had  been  its  '  managing  dii 
from  the  outset.  He  had  sacriBced  bis  political  ca 
and  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  his  refusal 
be  in  anywise  a  political  partisan  in  the  working  of 
and,  In  order  that  he  might  render  himself  more  usei 
by  obtaining  the  confidence  of  those  with  whom 
was  necessarily  brought  in  contact.  On  the  change 
Government  he  had  retained  the  office  at  the  request 
the  Irish  Executive,  Nobody  of  any  religion  or  pai 
dented  that  he  was  the  best  qualified  man  in  Ireland  U) 
fill  the  post.  But  none  of  these  things  weighed  with  Mr 
Blrrell  as  compared  with  the  commands  of  his  Nationa- 
list masters  ;  and  so  Mr  T.  W.  Russell,  whose  only  qualifi- 
cation was  that  he  had  recently  once  more  changed  hu 
political  allegiance,  was  appointed  in  Sir  Horace  Plunketi'i 
place,  and  he  has  since  shown  his  fitness  for  presiding 
over  an  agricultural  department  by  describing  the  preTi- 
lent  form  of  outrage  in  Ireland  as  '  the  comparative^ 
harmless  process  of  cattle  driving '  I 

The  chief  failure,  how^ever,  of  Mr  BirreLt's  first 
of  office  in  Ireland  was  that  in  respect  of  the  I 
Councils  Bill.  Never  has  there  been  a  more  instrafr 
ttve  lesson  in  mismanagement,  vacillation,  and  want  id 
foresight,  At  the  general  election  the  great  a: 
shown  by  the  Radical  party  to  shake  themselves 
from  the  tncubus  of  Home  Kule  had  to  be  recoucilfid, 
with  a  desire  to  procure  the  Irish  vote  in  the  constil 
enciee  and  the  support  of  the  Nationalist  party  in 
House  of  Commons,  The  electors  were  told  that  H« 
Rule  was  out  of  the  question — a  mere  bogey ;  that 
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i  was  wanted  was  aome  measure  of  extended  local 
govemmeiit  •  which  was  consistent  with  and  would  lead 
to  the  larger  policy/     Mr  Bryce  had   pointed  with 
.tisfaction  to  the  rise  of  the  Irish  Reform  Association 
'  a  most  significant  fact.'   The  hatchet  was  to  be  buried 
d   orange  and  green  were  to  bleud   together  in  one 
iled  effort  to  save  the  country  through  the  wonderful 
olicy  of  '  Devolution/  whatever  that  word  might  eventu- 
ally be  construed  to  mean.     To  Mr  Birrell  was  entrusted 
llie  task  of  framing  a  Bill  to  bring  about  thia  happy  con- 
■unmation.     He  had  the  advantage  of  the  confidence  of 
Itr  Kedmond,  and  for  months  the  leader  of  the  Irish 
party  was  known  to  be  in  consultation  with  the  Chief 
cretary,  and  at  length   the   BiU  was   produced*     How 
,r  Mr  Redmond  was  committed  to  support  the  Bill  we 
not  know.     Judging  from  his  speech  in  the  House  of 
mmon;?,  he  had  either  promised  to  do  his  beat  in  re- 
immending  the  Bill  to  the  Irish  Convention  which  was 
be  held  to  consider  it,  or  be  bad  informed  Mr  Birrell 
must  wait  and  see  how  the  cat  would  jump  in  Ireland, 
ut  whatever  his  assurances  to  Mr  Birrell  may  have  been, 
t  is  quite  certain  that  the  Bill  must  have  contained  the 
tura  and  fully  considered  policy  of  the  Government  in 
elatton   to   Ireland.     It  was  the  chief  measure  of  the 
ission,  and  it  was  proposed  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  pledges 
d  promises  given  by  the  leaders  of  the  Radical  party 
t  the  general  election.     What  subsequently  happened  is 
ow  matter  of  history.     At  the  dictation  of  an  Iri^h  con- 
sntiou  in  Dublin  the  Government  at  once  dropped  their 
'eoious   Bill !     What  au  object  lesson   in   the   incom- 
iteucG  of  Mr  Birrell  to  understand  the  real  aims  and 
pirationsof  the  people  he  Avas  sent  to  govern  in  Ireland, 
d  what  an  example  of  weakness  iu  a  Government  corn- 
Handing  its  huge  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons ! 
lie  •  mandate'  of   the  electors   disappeared   before  the 
desire  of   the  Irish  Convention.     The  mature  judgment 
bf  Mr  Birrell  and  hia  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  turned 
But  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  haphazard  guess  at  the 
punimum  instalment  the  Irish  Nationalists  would  accept, 
and  the  maximum  instalment  that  election  pledges  would 
ow.    Seldom  has  the  ignominy  of  any  Government  been 
lOre  complete,  and  seldom  has  any  Minister  been  able 
der  similar  circumstances  to  retain  his  office  with  the 
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self-complacency  of  Mr  Birrel!.     Who  knows?    Perhapi 
after  all  he  looked  upon  the  wholfi  matter  as  another  joke. 

The  effects  of  this  failure  soon  became  apparent.  '  We 
have  got  to  consider  a  new  situation  born  of  that  failure 
which  touches  nearly  tho  interests^  not  only  of  every  lny«l 
Irishman,  but  every  Unionist  throughout  the  United  KiDg- 
dom,'  said  Mr  Balfour  at  the  Queen's  Hall  on  June  ISth. 
What  was  now  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Government  in 
Ireland  ?  Home  Rule  had  been  disavowed  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Devolution  had  been  rejected  by  the  Irish  Con- 
vention. Was  Ireland  to  be  governed  as  an  integral 
part  of  a  United  Kingdom,  or  was  there  to  be  a  policy 
of  hopelessness  and  drift?  And  how  would  such  a  situa- 
tion be  treated  by  Nationalist  Ireland  ? 

Mr  Redmond  soon  supplied  an  answer  to  these  quw- 
tions.  He  hailed  the  failure  of  the  Bill  as  *  unmistakably 
a  fresh  and  vigorous  call  to  arms  of  the  Irish  people"; 
words  of  which  the  meaning  is  thoroughly  understood  by 
those  who  have  followed  Irish  agit-ation  in  recent  years. 
A  Government  without  any  policy  of  self-goverumBUt 
left,  who  had  promised  to  govern  Ireland  *  according  to 
Irish  ideas/  who  bad  stated  that  the  Crimes  Act  wm 
dead  and  buried»  and  who  had  raised  hopes  which  were 
shattered  almost  at  their  birth,  was  not  in  an  advan- 
tageous position  to  meet  the  *  vigorous  call  to  arms/ 

Meanwhile  intimidation  and  lawlessness  had  been 
steadily  growing.  On  May  7  the  Irish  Attomey-Geneml 
stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  245  grazing  farms 
were  under  police  protectibn  I  On  May  29  Mr  Birrell 
stated  that  during  the  month  of  May  twenty  cases  of 
cattle  driving  had  taken  place.  Then  came  a  disastrous 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  minimise  tbe 
seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  to  make  light  of  the  crime 
of  cattle  driving.  *  In  the  opinion  of  the  Government/ 
said  Lord  Denman  on  June  4  in  the  House  of  Ix)rds,  aod 
speaking  on  behalf  of  the  Government.  '  the  driviJi^ 
off  of  the  cattle  could  not  be  considered  a  crime  oi 
a  very  serious  nature'!— a  very  poor  consolation  for  those 
farmers  in  Roscommon  and  Galway  who  were  subjected 
to  this  cowardly  process  of  intimidation.  But  Mr  Birrell* 
statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  still  more  extra- 
ordinary, '  You  must  distinguish  cattle  driving/  he  said, 
*  from   cattle   lifting.      It  was  not  a   predatory  proce*- 
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When  we  remembered  the  discontent  in  the  mindH  of  the 
people  because  they  believed  Parliament  was  willing  to 
transfer  these  lands  to  them  were  it  not  for  the  action 
of  the  grasdere^  these  deed?  should  not  cause  any  great 
nif«asare  of  surprise ' !  No  wonder  that  the  *  Freeman's 
Jonmal '  at  oiice  announced  that  the  Government  ad- 
m^tt€^d  that  the  claims  of  the  people  were  just  and  justi- 
fied by  parliamentary  pledges,  and  no  wonder  that  at 
nlmo^t  every  trial  that  han  t^ken  place  it  has  been  urged 
in  defence  '  that  the  majority  of  his  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment were  in  favour  of  it ' ;  ev^n  a  magistrate  from  the 
bench  declared^  in  his  enthusiasm  for  the  cauae,  '  We 
have  it  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Chief  Secretary  that 
they  should  agitate  ;  and  are  we  going  to  condemn  these 
men  for  what  they  were  told  to  do  by  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary?" Of  course,  no  one  m  England  supposes  that  Mr 
Birrell  or  any  other  member  of  the  Government  sympa- 
thised with  this  form  of  outrage,  but  the  words  quoted 
ahow  J»ow  dangerous  it  is  to  minimise  crime  in  Ireland, 
or  use  language  which  is  open  to  misunderstanding. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Irish  Councils  Bill  was  followed 
by  the  introduction  of  the  Bill  for  facilitating  the  restora- 
tion of  evicted  tenants.     Here  again  we  have  an  eloquent 
illnstration  of  the  policy  of  surrender.     The  principle  of 
the  Bill  is*  we  believe,  without  precedent  in  the  annals  of 
psiation.      Public  (credit   was  pledged  for  the  purpose 
[^ restoring  to  theii'  holdings  tenants  who,  or  whose  pre- 
ars,  had   been  evicted  during  a  period  of   twenty 
Jwftrs.  No  discrimination  was  nuide  between  tenants  who 
had  lost  their  holdings  through  misfortune  and  those  who 
had  fraudulently  disregarded  their  contracts  as  a  result 
of  criminal  conspiracy  or  for  political  pui-poses.    With  a 
Hew  to  inspiring  respect  for  the  law,  peaceful  tenants 
who,  during  the  past  twenty  yenrs^  had  had  the  courage 
to  take  eWcted  farms  were  to  be  displaced  at  the  expense 
of  the  State  in  the  interests  of  turbulent  and  in  many 
peases  dishonest  ones!     And  with  a  vi&w   to  reconciling 
J  the    British    taxpayer    to    this    extraordinary   financial 
l-operation,  the  purchasers,  i.e.  the  Land  Commission,  were 
to  acquire  the  land  c^ompulsorily  at  their  own  valuation  I 
But  all  this  IS   probably  ouly  an  instance   of  x<^^'*^iT^^"g 
Ireland  in  accordance  \vith  Irish  ideas.     Unfortunately, 
yoL20S.~No.414.  v 
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not'withHtandliigf  this   sop   to   the  agitators,  lawleesn^w 
cnntintied  to  grow  and  extend. 

Mr  Diri'eH  fit  len^h  found  it  necessary  in  the  month 
of  November  to  concede  the  unf^atinfactory  condition  tif 
parts  of  Ireland,  and  at  Southnmpt'On  and  Belfast  ent^rwl 
upon    his   defence,  if   defence  it  can   be  called.     'Cntdi' 
driving/  he  said.  Ms  an  illeg^il  conspiracy,  and  I  ani  not 
here  to  draw  distinctions  between  one  kind  of  offein'e 
and  another*'     Compare  his  previous  apology  that  it  wax 
not    *  cattle    lifting '  or  '  predatory.'      He    went    on   to 
declare,  '  Wo  have  done  all,  and  are  doing  all  a  Govera- 
ment  can  do  within  the   power  of  the  law  to  put  this 
thing  down.'     Poor  Mr  Birrell !     Impotent  indeed  must 
be  the  law  if  it  so  readily  yields  to  the  power  of  the  mob 
that   private   property  can  be  openly  assailed   da)'  and 
night  and   »io   person   held  amenable  1      He  complained 
that    certain   of  the  ordinary   magistrates    'refused    lo 
convict  people  of  offences  clearly  brought  against  them,' 
while  other  magistrates  stayed  away  and  'say  they  do  not 
want  to  get  across  the  people  and  be  boycotted.'      WhAt 
an  admission  of  impotence  from  the  representative  of  a 
Government  which  has  complete  control  over  the  appoint- 
ment  and   dismissal   of   magistrates!     But  Avhat   action 
was  taken  with  reference  to  these  delinquent  magistrateA? 
His  charge  against  them   i^  one  of  dishonesty  in  the 
exereise    of    their    judicial    functions.      Are    they    still 
magistrates,  and  ia  the   peace  of   Ireland  still   in  their 
keeping?     One  would  alt^o  like  to  ask  what  encoura^ 
ment  Mr  Birrell  gave  to  the  magistrates  who  were  afniid 
of  the  boycott.     Was  he  prepared  to  punish  the  wrong- 
doers if  the  magistrates  were  boycotted,  and  if  so»  how? 
And  does  not  Mr  Birrell  see  that  the  very  fact  of  their 
staying  away  in  fear  is  the  very  strongest  condemnation 
of   his   failure  to  uphold  the  law  and  give  protection? 

Mr  Birrell  declined,  even  in  these  circumstances,  to 
use  the  Crimes  Act.  And  why?  *What,'  he  said,  *  was 
the  position  of  the  Liberal  party?  They  opposed  thftt 
pennanent  Coercion  Act  with  all  their  vehemence,  We 
have  year  after  year  voted  for  the  repeal  of  it ;  and  to  ask 
us,  except  upon  a  case  of  overwhelming  niagnitudet  to  put 
it  into  force  is  simply  ridiculous.'  What  matters  the 
paralysis  of  the  law  aa  compared  with  the  sacred  observ- 
ance of  the  past  utterances  of  a  political  party  I    Mr  Birrell 
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prcf  ei*s  the  coercion  of  the  mob  to  the  coercion  of  the  law, 
ftnd  in  the  course  he  has  taken  the  unprotected  citizen 
hna  the  consohition  of  knowing  that  Mr  liirrell  has  tho 
unanimous  support  of  his  colleagues  in, the  Cabinet! 

But  Mr  Birrell  has  introduced  other  novelties  into  the 
administrnation  of  tlie  law.     No  *  inciters '  to  outrage  are 
to  be  prosecuted.     Thatt  says  the  Attorney-General,  *is  a 
political  question'!     Let  us  proceed  against  the  dupes  and 
the   corner-boys,   but    let    us    not    make    martyrs  of   the 
riopleaderw  !     What  a  travesty  of  justice  1     Would  juries 
in  England  or  anywhere  elae  convict  under  such  circum- 
RtanceH  ?     But  the  prospect  Mr  Birrell  holds  out  to  the 
people  of  Ireland  of  ever  having  an  effective  enforcement 
of  the  hiw  is  perhaps  the  moat  appalling  feature  in  the 
view  he  takes  of  his  responsibility  towards  those  whom 
he  is  sent  to  govern.     '  Good  government  haH  its  duty  to 
perform;  and  if  so  be  that  the  Government  find  it  im- 
possible to  maintain  law  and  order,  if  we  find  crinie  and 
raurder  and  outrage  on  every  side,  it  will  be  our  duty  to 
come  to  Parliament,  or  summon  it  if  it  is  not  sitting,  to 
tell  it  the  faets  of  the  case,  and  prove  them  before  the 
Irish  people,  and  obtain  from   Parliament,  if  they  will 
give  them  to  you,  the  extra  powers  which  are  sought  M 
M^rk   that   he   takes    no  notice   of    the  failure  of    the 
ordinary  law,  of  the  disregard  by  juries  of  their  oaths, 
of  the  packing  of  the  bench  by  •  certain  magieiitrates/  of 
the  daily  triumphs  over  the  law  by  criminals,  of  the  dis- 
organisation of  society  that  necessarily  follows,  and  of  the 
discouragement  of  the  police,  who  find  their  efforts  at 
maintaining  order  futile  and  of  no  avail.      One  would 
linve    thought  that   the  failure  of   the  law  showed   the 
necessity  of  amending  it,  hut  no  I     We  must  wait   for 
murder  and  outrage  on  every  side,  and  then,  and  then 
only,  does  it  become  the  duty  of  the  Executive  to  make 
the  law  effective  in  Ireland ! 

And  yet  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history  of  Ireland 

when  it  was  more  important  to  preserve  that  *  tranquillity ' 

which  Mr  Birrell   found  upon   taking  office  in  Ireland. 

The  credit  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  pledged  to 

the  extent  of  some  120  millions  for  the  purpose  of  trans- 

LfeiTing  the  land  from  the  owners  to  the  occupiers.    That 

B^hi»  operation  should  be  carried  ovit  speedily  and  in  an 

P  atmusphere  free  from  intimidation  is  obi^ons.     That  the 
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owitetu  slioald  be  ttidoeed  to  sell  freely  and  at  n  f« 
price,  unaffected  by  the  terrors  of  JUiy  conepirary,  h  hpt 
ffimple  jiialice,  and  that  the  oc«-upiers  should  be  taught 
thftt  in  purehafnng  their  holdings  they  can  rely  apon  n 
free  and  nnintermpted  use  of  tliero  to  tJbe  beet  advftntflg 
tB  of  paramount  important-e.  To  the  taxpayer  who  hfl 
to  find  the  money  an  assurance  is  necessary  that  the 
price  he  pays  vHll  brisig  abont  peace,  enabling  the  instal- 
ments to  be  earned  and  repaid  ^4thout  interruption  or 
interference.  But  what  security  will  there  be  for  any 
of  the  parties  concerned  if  a  lawless  agitation  for  xl 
partition  of  other  people's  property  is  allowed  t«  AonrHJ 
iind  make  itself  more  powerful  than  the  law? 

For  the  moment,  indeed,  as  we  writ-e,  there  ap] 
to  be  a  lull  m  the  commission  of    the  oifence  of 
driving.     Has  Mr  Birrell  made  a  treaty  with   the 
toi-s?     And  what  are  the  terms?     These  are  qut 
that  are  being  asked  on  all  sides,     Ha.^  the  Goyei 
consented  to  yield  to  the  demands  of  the  law-bi 
and  i*<  the  economic  progress  of  Ireland  once  more  to] 
disregarded  for  the  sake  of  a  teniporarj'  truce,  and 
n  view   to   restoring   the   failing   fortunes  of   a   polit 
party  and  a  discredited  statesn\an?    Will  Radical  Qa\ 
infants  ever  leam  that  submission  to  tawle^^f^ness, 
frmm   itppeasiug,    only    whets   the   appetite    in    Ii 
Time  will  telL     But  whatever  may  be  concealed  in' 
womb  of  the  future,  those  who  have  watched  the  of 
tions  of  the  Irifih  Government  during  the  past  year, 
the   temble   consoquenoes   to   law-abiding  citizens, 
feel  that  Mr  Birrell  has  not,  in  the  words  of  Mt*  Bi 
•soixed  the  precious  opportunity/ 


Nom. — We  regret  that,  hi  the  last  number  of  the  Qnarterly 
ReTiow»  article  VIII,  *The  Gardens  of  Italy,*  the  name  at 
Mlfii  E.  March  Phillipps*  who  wmte  the  descriptions  in  the 
book  of  that  name,  illustrateil  by  Mr  Charles  Latham,  was 
uccidiMitftUy  omitted  from  the  title  of  the  book  as  given 
tUu  head  *if  the  article. 


Changes  Have  Come  Upon 
Inglish  Language  During 
the  Last  300  Years 

Bnds  of  words  that  were  common 
(He  of  the  King  James  Version  are 
t  used  in  ordinary  speecti ;  or  have 
My  clanged  ttit-ir  meaning  that 
jundcrstrjod  only  by  scholars. 
h^tesl  work  of  Christian  scholar- 
I  ship  in  all  the  centuries 

has  been  the  translaticpn 
of  the  Bible  into  clear, 
simp]c,  pure,  modern 
Knglish  which  everybody 
understands.  That  exact 
and  authoritative  trans- 
lation is  the 

American 

Standard 

Bible 

U\f»i  by  Ihi 
iiiwrkan  lUwilon  Commlttoi 

It  la  tbe  work  or  the  nobleat 
scliolars  of  alt  detioraina- 
tions,  wUo  toiltd  for  ihiny 
years  ta  g;Ive  th«  tru«  mean- 
itig  of  the  Bible  writers  in 
woTds  mih  wlilch  the  people 
of  this  day  are  familliar. 
This  perfect  translation 
Irelcofned  and  cndorHd  by  tht  Univer- 
leges  and  Theological  Schools,  Maf;a' 
|.  Papers,  and  leftdiug  Ministers  aud 
rati  denom illations. 

I  for  Frefi  Booklet 

yOQ  fttMUt  All  the  tTanBlations  of  the 
I  and  fully  describes  the  American 
Btbic*  naming  Universities,  Collf^se^, 
ic^l  Schools,  Bibte-TraininK  Sch(K>i5, 
ft's  Christian  Associationg.  great  Editors 
pent  Ministers  who  use  and  recommend 
lot  it  to-day— a  postal  card  will  do. 

[■■kmar  btwkwllcr  lor  the  AtneHcan  Standard 

^d  bi]r.ThoouANd*0]ift  Sonk.  Price  jsc- to  fij. 

mAS  NELSON  St  SONS 
tath  Stro»t  New  York 


Yose 


^ 


HAVE  BEEN  ESTABIISHED 
54  VEARS 

aad  are    receiving   more  (at- 

orable  conmieiita  tti^ay  from  aa  art 

iAtIc  standpoint  tbiw  aU  other  makea  coiql 

WE  CHALLEN^ 
COMPARISOIS 

■      "   =^ 

By  our  easyimymBnt  p|;in  every  laniUy  In  m4 
cIrcuiQ stances  can  owu  &  vose  pltitio.  Wfl 
a  lllH^ra]  price  tot  old  in-itriunpnts  in  excltaai 
deliver  the  plaGio  In  yt>ur  buuse  tn.>6  o(  CO) 
Ydu  can  ileal  with  us  at  a  dLsi&ut  potal  tb| 
43  In  Boston.  CataloiniBti 
etc.,  glTlug  full  UifoEJ 
mailed  free, 

vose   &  SONS   RAN< 


*TKe  Principles  of 

Life  Insvirecnc 

Easily  Understood'*  ' 

**What  Constitutes  Goc 
Management 
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Writs  for  fhe»0  pB.nnphf«la« 
iwhich  will  en6.bl«  yo\j  to 
form  ftmors  Intvlllgvnt  tudg« 
mant  In  Inaurftnc*  mftttero* 


Tbe  Pw#t^\.Wiil1mV 


401-409  CKesXiwiV 


d 


THE  LEADING  REVIEWS 


The  most  conspicuous  Uving  writers ; 
scuftsions  of  current  events  and  thought ; 
litiDg;  and  sold  in  America,  at  nearly  the 


the  most  helpful  subjects ;  the  most  notali 
the  most  timely  publication ;  the  most  iw 
half  price  charged  in  England. 


F^SFr^ 


Nineteenth  Century 
and  After. 

"  Forarnpliludc,  varietyj  and  strength  of  con- 
teati  it  m&y  ht  fnirly  called  forrmost,  uid 
regarded a.s  a  model  ib  Itivray." — Literary 

World, 


Fortnightly  Revie^w. 

"Fnllofrcidableariicles  "  UvingCA 
*' Coimopoliian  in  iti   view  und    gT«»p '*— « 
Zion*s  rleratd    '  Thorough  discQMtoiit«( 
zrcdt  political  and  social  queBtioDt^'-^Till 

Near   Unity.  \ 


Contemporary  Review. 

"The  names  ot  miny  of  its  conlribuloT*  form 
I  constellation  of  irtiinencfi-" — T^tvieia    of 


Westminster  Review. 

"  Discusses  questions  of  world -iDtrmt  fall 
liberal  aad  inKtractive  loaoner." —  lV4^ki^ 


■  Blackwood *s  Edinburgh   Magazine. 

The  Engttsli  famUy   maguine;  a  bright,  cheerful,  'Snteruming  momhly  Tititor, 
^  good  itories,   cutert&iaiiig  e^say&,  aod  LrcQcbctit  crtticiim;   a  ULagaxiue  for  the  home. 
*'  Survives   in    undiminished   vigor  after  a   career   or    anexamplad  splendor. 


1 


Quarterly  Review, 

*'Thfl  bulwark  of  conservative  opinion, 
**  Veritably  a  coudeDsed  lLl>rary  with  varied 
and  attractive    arttclea/'  —  Phiiadetpkia 


Edinburgh  Review. 

The  rival  of  "  The  Quarterly/*     •*  It 
[rc&hiDg  ivhcD  magaziaes  are  changing  B 
turn  again  to  the  '  OM  Qoarterly  *. ' 
ada  Prfsbytertan. 


gifflg  a 


SFmClMEN     COFIEIS    FREE    FOR    THC    ASKING. 


NlNETSlNTH    CkKTURV,     CoXTF.MPORARY    REVIEW,     FORTNIGHTLY     REVIEW,      WkSTMIKSTI 
.tVlKW,  each,  $t.  SO  per  year;     anytwo^jS^oj  any  three.  $12  oo;    all  four,  $[6  oo  ;  single  copi 
7Mot».     EDtKBURGK  Rkvjew.  Quartekly  Rev]eW,  cach  $4  00  per  year;  the  two.  $7  50; 
_Br,.flCKW'OOi>'s  Magazine,  $3  00  per  year  ;  aingle  copies,  30  cents  ;  with  as 

""1  two,  ^JO.OO, 


^Je  copi 


: r.l»ot    tr.KT\t\»l       C.CV%*^W>l 


■  ■i  K-ph  I— II  I    ^—    .  >.        I.         I.— ■■■■■h..    .  II     .,   ■  -  ■  ^ 

Substitution 


UBSTITUTION  maybe  fair;  may  be  wcU 
meant ;  may  work  no  harm. 

4L  But  it  gives  you  something  you  don*t  ask  for  and 
something  you  don't  want 

fl  And  that's  the  cause  of  all  the  trouble. 

^  Yotl  want  a  particular  article  for  which  your 
money  pays.  You  want  what  you  want;  perhaps 
you  know  it ;  perhaps  you  have  heard  all  about  it. 
But  the  certain  thing  is  you  want  it. 

^  Very  well;  get  it.  Don't  be  put  ofiF  with  specious 
recommendations  of  other  kinds  of  goods.  Don't  be 
deceived  by  the  cry  of  "just  as  good."  It's  your 
money ;  you  want  the  article ;  you  pay  for  it ;  you 
use  it.  Even  if  inferior  to  what  is  offered  take 
only  what  you  started  out  to  buy. 

^  Beware  of  fraudulation  recommendations. 


^ra  udul  atVo^ 


The 
Edinburgh  Review 

OCTOBER,  t907 

Slcns  of  the  Timei  jn  fndla. 

Henry  VIIL  and  the  English 
Reformalionp 

Sir  Qeoffc  Ct&rk  and  Fortl* 
(icatJOD. 

La  Campagne  Maritime  de 

1305, 

|V.    The  BaEhdad  Railway. 

Rome  and  the  ReprcA^Lon  of 
Thoiitht. 

Ad  Interpreter  of  Japan. 

Hibcrnia  Impacta. 

PaJermo. 

A  Last  Word  on  the  PeelltcA. 


The  Quarterly  Ren 


'M 


OCTOBER.  JWL 
I    The  Peclltes. 
li     Oliver  aoldsmilh^. 

By  Sidney  H 
CL    The  ReMiEloiis  of  the  F^ 
I — ^hina. 

By  Sir  C.  Elk 

IV.  The   WaUr  Sopply 

UaiUd  KingdufTi. 

8y  Ur<|uhan  aJ 

V.  Rorentine  Athen»^  | 

By  Wj 

VL     Mysticism  in  the  Eaeli 

Poeis-  j 

By  Caroline  F.  E.  S|j 

VIL     Burma  under  British  1^ 

VIIL    The  Qardcns  of  lUly.      I 

By 

IX.  TbeOentlcQraft.       | 

By  Major  B 

X.  M.  Sorer*  "Europe  andj 

French  Revolutio 
XL     The  Letter*  of  Quee 


llothepsi 


>,*-J*^!^<>i^ 


^^on^ii^^^*^ 


Arc  yov  ditttirbed  at  nig^tat  and  brokea  of  roar  rest  bjr  *■  sick  child  saf 

crying:  with  the  excruciiting^  pain  of  Ctitting^  Teeth  ?     11  sp,  g^o^ 
at  once  ati43  g«t  a  bottle  of 

MRS.  WiNSLOWS   SOOTHING   SYR 

It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  sufferer  imtuediatelx — depend  upoo  U;  there  U  bd| 
take  about  it.   There  ia  not  a  mother  on  earth  who  has  ercr  aaed  it  who  will  a< 
yon  at  once  that  U  will  reg-ulatf  tbe  boweU,  and  give  re«t  to  the  mother  aod 
health  to  the  child,  operating  tike  mag-it.     Pleasant  to  the  taale,  . 
ription  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  beat  female  phyaiclaitk  and  ni 
Statea.     Sold  ereryvbete, 


LAGHER 
SOAP 


THEN    BUY    IT 


New  Kindergartt 
Games 


»eee 


Weaving 


Five  Game- 


Sets    1 


25c 

InsCroctiTv.    lni«r«i 
»nd  Attractive 

tdurAhnnal  rastime 
p-.  o  feci  Bryn  MawT» 


oooooccooeooecccoooao: 


you  are  interested  in  building  a  building  of 
any  sort,  you  will  be  interested  in 


The  Architedural  Recor 

Send  for  a  Sample  Gjpy — FREIE 

Architedural  Record  Comp< 

1 1  to  15  East  24lh  Street.  New  Yotk 


ANDAKD      BOOK 

e  Oxford  Book  of  French  Verse*-Thirteon' 
to  the   Nineteenth  Century.    Chosen  by  St.  John  Lm 

Uniform  with  the  Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse.  Cloth  extra,  gilt  top,  $1. 
India  psp^r,  doth  extra,  gilt  edges,  $2.60, 

mton  and  the  French  Revolution.    Bv  Hon.  Cha/ic« 

Warwick,  with  12  iUustrations,  8  vo.  Cloth.  Net,  $2,50,  Written  in 
popular  style  that  will  appeal  to  the  general  reader,  it  is  a  complete  history 
that  portion  of  the  Revolution  with  which  DantoH  was  identified. 

^dern  Artists.  By  Christian  Brinton.  Sice  7KxlOK.  About  : 
pages,  4  illustrations  in  4  colors,  56  half-tones.  Cloth,  gilt  stamping.  Box 
net.  $6.00.  This  elaborate  and  handsome  volume  covers  modern  art  in 
widest  fields  ranging  irom  Fragonard  ro  Zuloaga.  Each  artist  and  hia  worl 
dealt  with  in  the  vital  and  suggestive  text.  The  illustrations  are  elaborate  I 
of  the  highest  character.  There  are  four  plates  in  four  colors,  which  inch 
the  reproduction  for  the  first  time  in  color  of  Rosa  Corder,  and  fifty-iix  hj 
tone  plates  of  exceptional  excellence. 

Lambling  Recollections.  By  Sir  Henry  Dmmmond  Wolff.  Ri 
in  interest  as  only  a  diplomat's  reminiscences  can  be;  full  of  good  stories, 
mrimncies  with  people  of  political  place  and  power,  and  inside  views  oi  all  1 
important  international  events  of  the  last  sixty  years*  The  author  was  Brit 
Ambassador  in  Spain  at  the  time  of  the  war  in  Cuba.  Two  volumes,  i 
cloth,  8vo.  $7^  net, 

eaves    from    the    Note  -  Books^  4»f   Lady  Dorotli 

^  NJevlll-      Sncrally  prominent   daring  the  very  years  of  which    her  coui 
m  i  Dfummond  Wolfi)  writes  from  the  diplomatic  standpoint.  Lady  Nevilles  no 

afford  an  unusual  opportunity  of  comparing  the  views  of   a  lady  of   society  a 

a  diplomat.     Cloth,  8vo,  $3.75  net. 

Ke  Diary  of  William  Allingham.    An  intimate  of  Carly 

of  Dante  Grabriel  Rossetti,  of  Browning,  and  of  Tennyson  (whose  neight 
he  was),  editor  of  frastn,  etc.  introduces  his  readers  to  the  literarj^  life  of  1 
time.     Red  cloth,  8vo,  gilt  top,  $3.50  net. 

hfcO  In^vard  Light.  By  H.  Fielding  Hall.  "  It  is  in  no  sense  argumci 
it  i'*  simply  a  superb  expression  of  .  .  .  what  even  the  most  skeptical  cann 
hue  admit  to  be  a  rational  and  beautiful  outlook  on  life.'^  Cloth,  cr.  Svo.  $1. 
net;  by  mail  $1.86. 

^^■llnquisition    of    the    Spanish   Dependencies 

^  work  which  h  untsmuns  .Tttention  the  wnrLi  nvij-r  is  completed  wi 
of  this  volume  which  supplements  Thf  Itif/uisition  of  ihe  Middle  A^ 
wdiuuet)  and  The  Inquisition  of  Spain  (in  four  volumes).     Cloth,  8v 
nJSOi  by  mail.  $2.70. 

P   SCOTT    PUBLICATION   < 

WJkMRm,N  STREET,   NE.'W   YOB^Ift. 


Founded  in  1892  hy  Mrs,  Dunlap  Hopkins 

New  York 

School  of  Applied  Design 

for  Women 

IHreotor«  and  Officers 

Henry  B.  Wilson,  President;  Cliarles  G.  Emery,  First  Vice-President;  Alexandrr 
Humphreys,  Second  Vice-President;  Anion  G.  Hodenpyl.  Chairman  Execulivf  Cci 
mittee;  Miss  EUen  }.  Pond,  Superi»tendent;  Miss  Helen  Loomis,  Secretary;  Frank  T 
ford,  Treasurer;  John  Cleary,  Assislatit  Treasurer;  A.  A.  Anderson.  William  Bixki 
Herbert  S.  Carpenter,  Sir  C-  Piirdon  Clarke.  B.  West  Clincdinst,  I.  Wyman  Drummos 
Mrs,  Charles  G.  Emery,  Miss  C.  U  Frelinghuysen,  Mrs,  Dunlap  Hopkins,  Mrs.  EdflW 
G,  Hubbard,  Archer  ^I.  Huntington.  Mrs.  C  P.  Huntington,  Francis  Lalhrop,  Frinit 
Lawrence,  Adolph  Lewison,  Hon.  Elihn  Root,  Edward  P.  Sperry,  Mrs.  Frederick' 
Vanderbilt,  Edward  H,  Wales. 

The  New  York  School  of  Applied  Design  for  Women  was  organized  for  th«  p 
pose  of  affording  to  women  practical  instruction  which  wilt  enable  them  to  earn  i  1it( 
hood  by  the  application  of  ornamenta>  dcsigif  Iv-manufacture  and  the  Dum 
«nd  crafti. 


^r  .    o>.idj4i 


Courses  of  Instruction 

dementary  Department 


Object  Drawing.      2,  Perspective-      3.  Flower    Drawing.      4,  Flower    Paiati| 
5.  Cast  Drawing.    6.  Antique.    7.  Elementary  Conventionali/^ation,    8.  Elementary  ! 
toric  Ornament- 
Examination  In  these  subjects  1ft  required  from  All  students  before  enterlni  d 
Advanced  Depsrtnienti 

^  Advanced  Department 

"^  I.    The  Application  of  Design  to  Manufacture  of  Wall  Paper.     U.  The  applicalj 
of  Design  to  the  Manufacture  of  Silk.     II!,  The  Application  of  the  Elementary  IniB 
tion   to  the  Work  of  an  Architect's   Draughtsman.     IV.  The  Application   of 
liientary  Instruction  to  Illustration, 

H  Special  4)onrses 

A  Course  in  Book  Cover  Designifig. 
A  Course  in  Elementary  Conventionalization. 
A  Course  in  Advanced  Design. 
A  Course  in  Stained  Glass  Designing. 
B  A  Course  irt  Historic  Ornament. 


For  terms  of  tuition  And  other  Information  apply  to  tb«  School 


iWest  23d  Street 


New  Y( 


fm0tm0i^mnm0mmtm0mtmtm0mtmm^ 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTE 


Notable  Contributions  in  1907 
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The  Pope  and  France.  By  Wilfrid  Ward,  Editor  of  The  Dublin  Review 

The  Ciirse  of  Macliinery..    By  Reginald  Newton  Weekes 

iMvorce  in  th©  United  States.     By  G.  Willett  Van  Nest 

**TSie  Decay  of  Manners*'*     By  Adoiphus  Vane  Tempest 

The  Birth  Rate  and  the  Mother.    By  Mrs.  Alfred  N.  Macfad>^ei 

A  Plea  for  the  Popular  in  literature.    By  J.  A.  Spender 

Will  the  British  Empire  Stand  or  Fall?    By  J.  Ellis  Barker 

Heligion  and  the  Child.    By  Haveloclc  Ellis 

Idle  Reading.     By  Herbert  Paul,  M.  P. 

Pan  Islamism.     By  Behdjet  Washby  Bey 

The  Capture  of  Private  Property  at  Sea.  By  Julian  S.  Corbcti 

The  Wandering  Jew.     By  Professor  Eduard  Konig 

Japanese  £dncation.     By  Baron  Kikucht 

The  Breakdown  in  Ireland.    By  William  O'Brien,  M.  P. 

The  Fourth  of  July  in  America.     By  Herhert  W.  Horwill 

The  San  Francisco  Earthquake  of  1906.  By  Dr.  Charles  Davisoi 

Diseaaed  Meat  and  Milk.     By  A.  Meams  Frascr,  M.  D. 

Paris  in  1851  and  1907.     By  Frederic  Harrison 

Peonage  in  the  United  States.     By  Mary  Church  Terrell 

The  Moslem  Menace.     By  Captain  H.  A.  Wilson 

School  Hygiene.     By  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry 

Socialisni  of  Today  i  An  Australian  View.    By  Vida  Goldsteti 

The  Italian  Bxodus.     By  A.  Mcillc  and  T.  H,  Darlow 

The  Man  in  the  Street.    By  Stephen  Paget,  F.  R<  C.  S. 

The  Future  of  the  Drama.     By  Arthur  Bourchier 

The  American  Sunday  Newspaper.     By  Frank  FoxcroFt. 

The  Japanese  House  of  Peers.    By  H.  R.  Boyle 

The  Second  Chamber.     By  Andrew  Carnegie 

The  Angelican  Church  in  America. 

Mr.  Shaw''8  Prefaces.     By  J.  A.  Spender 

Criminals  and  Crime.     Bv  the  Right  Hoiii 

The  Anglo-Russian  Convention.    By  ll 

Diefcens  and  ^'Father  Christmas.'*    ^-' 
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^enilia  (1850-18CO)  c  Levia  (h^avia  (1861-1871),  second 
sditjon.  1903;  Giambi  ed  Eiyodi  (1867-187<J)  e  Rime 
iuove  (1801-1887),  eecotul  edition,  190:5 ;  Odl  Barhart', 
lime  e  Ritvii,  second  edition,  1907 ;  Discorsi  Let- 
erari  e  Starici^  third  edition,  1905 ;  Primi  Saggi, 
i«coTid  edition,  1903 ;  Studi  LetteraH,  1893 ;  Studl, 
Saggi  e  Dtsscorsi^  1898*  By  Giosue  Carducci*  Bologna  : 
'(icola  Zanichelli. 

niERE  are  certain  writers  whose  privilege  it  seems  to 
JiTe  to  the  contemporary  genius  of  their  country  an 
kdequate  expresHion  in  literature.  They  neither  follow 
Ebublic  opinion  nor  lead  it,  for  their  minds  are  so  con- 
ititnted  that  they  aro  almost  certain  to  find  themselves 
■U  accord  with  their  countrymen.  Tennyson  ia  &n 
instance  in  England,  and  in  France  Victor  Hugo, 
rennyson  united  the  gifts  of  an  incomparable  literary 
artist  with  the  convictions  of  an  average  Englishman 
ader  Queen  Victoria.  In  boyhood  he  rang  the  church 
is  to  celebrate  the  first  Reform  Act,  and  he  lived  long 
Hoagh  to  become  an  ardent  Imperialist.  Victor  Hugo, 
Hn  while  he  denounced  the  borurgeois,  was  never  realJy 
It  of  touch  with  the  French  middle  class.  Brought  up 
a  Catholic  and  Legitimist,  he  lived  to  be  a  zealous 
ampion  of  republicanism  and  free  thought.  In  less 
Dgible  matters  also  than  religious  and  political  opinion, 
I  that  genei^l  outlook  on  life  in  which  differences  and 
Eenesses  elude  classification!  these  men  were  inwardly 
ftt  one  with  their  fellow-citizeT  Tr©ry  nioderi 
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Hugo.  Such  authors  may  be  regarded  from  two  toain 
standpoints — firstly,  as  literary  artists,  a  quality  that  c&n 
be  properly  estimated  only  by  men  ivhose  language  is 
theirs;  secondly,  as  interpreters  of  their  age,  an  aspect 
■which  tends  to  become  the  most  prominent  to  historians 
and  foreignera.  Italy  haa  recently  lost  a  man  of  this 
representative  type  in  Giosae  Carducci,  who  was  bom  in 
1836,  and  died  in  1907.  ^ 

Yet,  while   fully  representing  the  Italian   genius  4^ 
many  ways^  Carducci  was  almost  free  from  that  quality 
in  it  which  tends  more  than  any  other  to  repel  the  taste 
of  northerners,  the  quality  which  the  Italians  themselves 
praise  under  the  name  of  morbidezza.     From  tho  time  of 
the  Catholic  revival,  and  even  earlier,  this  melting  mood 
Boems  to  cling  about  the  atmosphere  of  Italy,     Alrviidy 
traceable   in   the    later   artists   of    the    Renaissance,  i^ 
Corr^ggio,    in    Luini,    in    Andrea   del   Sarto,  it   beconl^^ 
unbearably  cloying  in  the  devotional    paintings  of  the 
Bolognese     school,     and     in     the     insipid    pastorals    of 
Mariui.     When  the  Romantic  movement  revitalised  the 
literature  of    Eui'ope   an    unwholesome    tinge  of    self- 
pity   tainted   its   Italian   exponents.     Absent    from 
fiery  Allieri,  it  appears  strongly  both  in  Maniimni  aodj 
Leopardi.     The  gi*oat  Italian  novelist  of  reaction  kcb«! 
the   maniinesa  of  Walter   Scott ;   and   Uao  virtue  of  *! 
Promessi  Sposi '  is  pathetic  resignation,  not   the  strong 
Belf -reliance  of  Henry  Morton  or  Jeanie  Doans.     Grituit 
poet  as   he  was,  Leopardi   was   not   untouched   by  ih8_ 
national  malady.     Scepticism  in  the  Italian  Shelley 
a  shape  quite  as   unhealthy  as  piety  in   Manzoni. 
title  of  one  of  his  poems,  *Amoro  e  Morte,'  might  w« 
describe    the    whole    work    of    his    later    years,   whe 
ill-health    and     political    em^bitterment    had     deepens 
his    inborn    pessimism.     Indeed    Goethe's     well-knowfl 
saying,  that  classic  art  is  healthy  art,  romantic  art  ^A 
sickly  art,  ia  perhaps  truer  of  Italian  literature  than  of 
any  other.     For  in  Italy  the  Romantic  movement  fatJal 
to  permeate,  as  in  Germany  and  France,  the  inmost  being 
of  the  nation.     It  found  neither,  as  in  Germany,  a  fallow 
soil    unencumbered    by    classical    tradition,   nor,   h'a   in 
France,  a  national  consciousness  palpitating  with  migl: 
cataclysms  and  achievements,  with  the  upheaval  of 
Revolution  and  the  epic  campaigns  of  the  First  Emp!il 
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ig  tbe  outcome  of  foreij^n  influences,  it  only  affected 
Sated  men  of  letters,  as  Carducci  himself  contended  in 
interesting  essay  on   the   'Renewal  of  the  National 
literature,' 

Like  Matthew  Arnold,  Carducci  'was  a  historian  and 

ler  of  literature  as  well  as  a  poet ;  and  this  didactic 

|e  of  hia  ijiiroer  has  au  important  bearing  on  his  poetry. 

appreciations  and  studies  have  the  t^v^ofold  interent 

at  al-ways   belougH  to  those  of  a  creative  artist  ^    we 

them  ae  much  for  the  light  they  reilect  on  the  critic 

for   that   which    they   throw   on    the   subject   of   his 

SdcLsm.     As  is  natural  in  an  Italian,  the  toochstone  of 

literary  sympathies  and  insight  is  best  found  in  his 

pipehension  of  Dante.    On  the  one  hand,  as  a  southerner 

R  poet,  he  was  in  touch  with  aspects  of  Dante's  mind 

bich  have  perplexed  Teutonic  professors.    To  him  there 

"flUo  contradiction  between  the  ethereal  platonisni  of  the 

^Vila  Nuova'  and  the  tiery  purgation  on  the  threshold  of 

Earthly  Paradise  ;  for,  to  the  more  analytic,  as  well 

more    impulsive,    southern    temperament,  the   Juxta- 

EKition  of   ono  love  purely  of  the  intellect  with  many 

tes  wholly  of  the  senses  scarcely  offers  a  problem.     On 

be  other  hand,  when  he  eaya  that  the  object  of  Dante's 

love  is  not  the  living  woman,  Beatrice  Portinari.  but  an 

tilea,  surely  the  niodem  critic  is  severing  the  two  elements, 

jfuinsn  and   divine,  actual  and   ideal,   which   it  was   the 

uiui  of  the  medieval  poet  to  unite.      Of  course,  like 

ery    one    endowed    with   a   f fueling    for    literary    art, 

lucci,    a    literary    artist   to    the    backbone,    admired 

manner  of  Dante,  the  dolcG  sttl  nuoro^  which  re- 

aujfurated  literature  in  Europe  after  its  eclipse  in  the 

rk  ages  ;   in  Dante's  subject-matter  what  Jiroused  hig 

Dihu^asni  was  the  love  for  Italy  rather  than  the  love 

BeatHee,      With    what    w^as    allegorical,    mystical, 

BtJDctively  medieval,  in  Dajite  he  is  never  In  emotional, 

idigtinct  from  intellectual,  contact.     When  he  repeats, 

Dra  than  once,  that  Dante  should  bo  rogarded,  not  so 

ch  as  the  poet  of  Florence,  but  rather  ivs  the  supreme 

onent  of  the  mind  of  medieval  Christondoni,  we  feel 

It  he  speaks  from  t±ie  brain,  not  from  tbe  heart*     Hia 

Imost  soul  was  with  Dante,  the  Italia  tot ;  it  was 

^t  ^vith  Dante,  the  cosmopolitan  m^*" 

vTbts  partial,  not^  to  say  un  -vus 
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largely  determined  by  Carduccrs  attitude  to  the  po\xw 
and  reLigious  controversies  of  his  own  day.  From  th( 
outset  he  was  an  extreme  partisan  in  both.  He  grev 
up  during  the  prolonged  struggle  for  Italian  tmity  ant 
freedom,  at  a  time  when  political  feeling,  exaapentta 
by  alternatiana  of  armed  revolt  &nd  savage  represdon 
roae  to  a  height  almost  Inconceivable  by  those  aocuH 
toraed,  as  we  are,  to  purely  civil  and  parliamenteri 
differences.  Moreover,  it  has  been  the  misfortane  ol 
modem  Italy  that  political  and  religious  parties  becamf 
inextricably  interwoven.  The  bead  of  the  nationa 
worship  was  also  the  ally  of  the  nation's  foreign  foes 
and  hostility  to  alien  and  despotic  rule  came  to  involvi 
hostility  to  the  Catholic  Church,  almost  to  Christianit; 
itself,  for  Italians  of  all  parties  have  always  tended  to  lool 
on  religion  rather  as  an  institution  than  as  a  persona 
influence. 

Carducci  was  thoroughly  Italian  in  his  blend  of  anti 
clerical  with  republican  enthusiasm;  and  it  is  no  wonde 
that  &  political  and  religious  bios  so  marked  as  his  aboul 
have  somewhat  warped  his  literary  and  artistic  judgraen 
Most  men  have  the  defects  of  their  qualitieB ;  and  wit 
Carducci  an  exquisite  sense  of  what  was  ancient  an 
pagan  was  balanced  by  a  certain  insensibility  to  whatwi 
medieval  and  Christian.  This  insensibility  sometlmi 
led  him  to  odd  critical  pronouncements.  For  exampl 
he  caUs  Petrarch's  eighth  canzone  the  finest  hymn  evt 
addrei^scd  by  a  Catholic  to  the  Virgin.  Had  he  forgotU-i 
Villon's  immortal  ballcule—in  \m  wide  rending  he  inua 
have  come  across  it — or  did  he  deliberately  postpoa 
its  throbbing  directness  to  the  semi-pagan  artistry  ol 
Petrarch?  H«  was  out  of  touch,  not  only  with  devo 
tional  poetry,  but  with  other  features  of  medieral  litem' 
ture  tainted,  in  his  eyea,  by  Catholic  and  feudal  associa 
tions.  His  treatment  of  chi%^alry  was  never  satisfactory 
and  allegory  so  repelled  him  that  he  rould  see  no  raeri* 
in  that  charming  allegorical  poet,  tiuillaume  do  Loni* 
This  aversion  from  the  medieval  spirit  in  its  OPHl  dlj 
naturally  applied  far  more  strongly  to  its  atteroptiC 
revival  in  modern  times.  The  Gothic  proclivities  < 
leading  Romantics  aroused  in  his  mind  a  violent  i 
to  the  whole  school. 

Accordingly,  his  earliest  volume  of  poems,  *  pi 
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ins  with  a  repudiation   of  the  Romantic  movement 
in  all  ibj  phaj^ed,  Catholid  and  Satanic — a  beginning  that 

Etainly  suggesfca  the  student  rather  than  the  poet 
hough  categoric  avowals  of  literary  faith  are  less 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  Italian  poetry  than  to  that 
l«f  GUI'S.  The  trend  of  the  Latin  inind  to  classification 
pud  analysis  asserted  itself  in  literature  as  elsewhere. 
Toetry  with  the  Latin  nations  is  more  gregarious,  more 
a  product  of  schoob  and  fraternities,  less  of  isolated 
inspiration,  than  ^srith  ua.  Quite  genuine  French  and 
Italian  poets  often  set  out  to  advocate  and  exemplify 
Mnite  poetic  theories.  Still  the  formality  of  the  re- 
iation  betrays  the  professor,  just  as  ita  motives  betray 
partisan,  They  are  political  rather  than  strictly 
:rary. 

Romanticism  is  transalpine  in  origin  and  essentially 
iti-national.  Tuscan  hy  birth,  Carducci  will  seek  sounder 
itions,  the  classic  Human  poets  and  the  Florentines 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  From  the  first  there  can  bo 
0  doubt  which  of  these  two  influences  is  to  be  really 
tal  with  him.  When  he  writes  sonnets  in  Petrarch's 
anner  on  Petrarch's  subjects  of  love  and  oxile,  we  feel 
fit  he  is  thinking  of  Petrarch,  not  of  the  lady  to  whom 
leyare  addressed  ;  exquisite  in  dreamy  music,  they  are 
r  too  imitative  feo  convince.  So  soon  as  he  expresses 
Euuine  feeling  the  only  influence  is  that  of  the  ancients, 
in  the  sonnets  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother.  One 
these  especially  unites  perfect  sincerity  with  literary 
nuuiscence,  and  reaches  tho  famous  valediction  of 
ItuUus  by  a  path  as  direct  and  natural,  though  wholly 
Verse.  The  Horatian  Odes  that  follow,  though*  from 
eirsubjocts,  without  this  tragic  intensity,  all  have  the 
toe  genuine  ring,  whether  the  poet  is  upbraiding  hia 
generate  countrymen  or  celebrating  the  genialities  of 
iHudtihip  and  wine.  In  his  '  Canto  di  Primavera '  a 
ftsuous  joy  at  the  return  of  pleasant  weather  blonds 
lite  naturally  with  a  more  complex  wistfuhiess  in 
esence  of  the  year's  renewal.  It  is  Horace  indeed  still. 
It  Horace  in  hia  most  modern  mood,  tho  Horace  of  that 
iborruit  veris  adventus,'  the  modernity  in  which  shocked 
B  Bcholarly  instincts  of  Bentley,  The  breezes  of  the  old 
"Ttttian  spring  seem  interfused  with  tl  *^  languorous 
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Of  these  early  Odes,  none,  etrange  as  it  may  soem,  \ 
raore  truly  Horatian  in  spirit  than  that  addressed 
'La  beata  Diana  Giuatiaif  venerata  in  Hanta  Mnria 
Monte/  Carducci  appeals  to  the  saint  by  that  whiclj, 
after  all,  can  alone  make  supernatural  being  real  to  iw— 
her  kinship  to  ourselves,  She  lived,  it  is  true,  la  tbeug*! 
of  faith. 

■  Qiiando  pie  voglie  e  be*  eostunii  onesti 
Kmno  in  pregio  e  cortesia  fioriva 
Le  tdsche  terre,  qiii  1'  iiman  traosti 
Tuo  giomo,  o  diva.' 

Yet,  though  a  diva  (is  it  saint  or  goddess?)  now,  her  Any 
was  huumn,  and  she  had  human,  not  to  say  feiuiumei 
"weaknesses  to  ovcrcoiue. 

*  E  ti  fftr  vnnto  gli  amorosi  affaniu, 
Onde  nutri.sti  a  Dio  la.  nova  etate, 
K  fredda  e  sola  ne  Tardor  de  ^li  anni 
Vu-ginitate : 

Pur  risplendeva  oltre  il  mortal  coBtumo 
ha,  dia  bellezza  nel  screao  viso, 
E  dolce  ardea  di  giovinezza  il  lume 
Nel  tuo  sorriso. 

Te  iu  luce  apprta  qui  I'eterep  incnti 
CouBolfir  prima  di  lotlzia  aroauA, 
Poi  te  beata  salutA>r  le  genti, 
Ahiiu  Diana. 

Onde  a  to,  dotta  de  V  uin&u  delore, 
11  noetro  canto  e  prece  d*  inni  aecendo, 
£i  pieuo  Tamio,  di  votivo  ouore 
L'  ara  ti  spleude,'  • 

The  poet  then  beseeches  this  patroness  of  the  hiimW 
to  rain  blessings  on  the  Rekls  and  homesteads  uf  her 
worshippers,  and,  be  it  added,  to  help  them  to  pracU*' 

•  When  piaus  wLshea  and  gpod  honest  customs  were  rightly  valned  w^ 
CoiirtcHy  blossomed  in  the  Tuhcah  liknds,  hern  didsb  thou  apciid  Lb;  huS 
day,  O  hoiy  one.    Thou  didat  turn  to  glory  the  yearningH  of  love,  wh 
Lhou  didat  foster  (knlwai-d  thu  spring  of  thy  years,  and  thy  malde 
y^'os  cold  and  lonely  in  the  ht^yduy  qI  youth.     Yet,  bfiyoad  morUl  vrooS 
a  godllko  beauty  shone  ia   thy  tranquil  visage,  and  tha  light  of 
glowed  aoft  in  thy  smile.    Hero  tn  the  Hght  of  day  the  empyruo  Vfi 
first  consoled  thee  with  m>-Htic  glndm^sB,  then  the  Dationfl  hailed  ilia 
lilcHsed,  gentle  Dlann.     Wherefore  to  thee,  toupht  by  hunmn  siotrow,  i 
our  prttlHOH  rtnd  our  pr&yers  in  hymns,  and,  when  the  year  is  Xull, 
Hltox  Lb  decked  "with  votive  honour. 
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homely  virtuos.  The  whole  ode  renders  to 
tion  the  holiday  religion  of  Italy,  ^tho  decorated 
fs  and  ahrinea,  the  processions  of  flower-laden 
Jren.  At  the  end  we  are  left  wondering  whether 
(tutelary  diva,  who  smilea  from  her  cloudle&H  heaven, 
kally  a  saint  or  only  a  heathen  goddess  after  all. 
(red  thuSv  indeed,  the  worship  of  local  saints  in  Italy 
|ttle  more  than  a  continuation  of  the  old  anthropo- 
|ihic  cults.  For  anythinj:^  distinctively  Christian  about 
[the  *alma  Diana'  might  almost  be  her  maiden  namo- 
b  of  the  '  Carmen  Sasculare/ 

puch     thorough    interpenetration    of    ancient    with 

fern  feeling  ia  in  strong  contrast  with  most  northern 

fetions  of  Roman  literature.     We  do  not  here  speak 

biicitrous  Latinisms  of  phrase,  for  we  all   remember 

|y  such    in    Milton  and   Tennyson^   but  of   elaborate 

tte  to  recapture    the    Roman   outlook.      Whenever 

|e  efforts  aspire  beyond  mere  vers  de  sociH4^  the  ou<> 

[e  18  almost  always  a  lifeless  literary  exercise,  such  as 

kijrthologlcal  poems  of  Loconto  de  Lisle  or  of  Th<^o- 

I  de   Banvillc.      This  is  not   true  of  the  Italians  to 

Ihing  like  the  same  degree.     The  Renaissance  itself 

|t  them  was,  after  all^  the  reawakening  of  a  culture 

jely  indigenous  ;  and  humanism  was  more  able  to  bear 

breight  of  learning  like  a  flower,  because  the  flower 

("of  native,  not  exotic,  growth.     Ho  with  more  i-ecent 

tion  of  the  ancient  classics,  ospectaliy  the  Roman. 

northerner  is  imitating  a  literature  produced   in  a 

climate  by  a  civilisation  which  even  the  French 

imperfectly  assimilated ;  when  the  Italian  imitates 

n  poetry  ho  is  merely  treading   in    the  footsteps  of 

Dwn  forefathers.     The  landscape  of  the  Latin  poets 

is  own  Italian  landscape*     The  vines  and  olives  that 

dened  the  heart  of  Horace  still  clothe  the  Umbrian 

Sabine   hills,  the  sunshine  still  glows  that  ripened 

B  in  Horace*s  day.     The  Roman  glories  too  are  his. 

strife  with  Hannibal  m  his  own  repulse  of  a  foreig^i 

ider ;  and  the  names  of  the  great  consuls  stir  patriotic 

rell  OS  literary  memories.     Hence  no  violent  mental 

Isposition  was  needed  for  Carducci  to  place   himself 

the   Horatian  standpoint      Horace's  mood  of  genial 

Dyment,  crossed  by  flashes  of  patriotic  prido,  came  to 

i  unsought. 
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In  the  niniti,  Garducci's  poetic  gift  was  strong  euoDj; 
to  absorb  his  ciassieal   and    his    historical   learning  riQ 
convert  them  to  its  own  use ;  it  bad  a  harder  task  witii 
his  political  and  religious  partisanship,  a  task  indeed  tha 
it  sometimes  failed  to  accomplish.     For  politics  are  ova 
more   conspicuous  in   hid   poetry  than   in   his  criticisn 
Already,  in  one  of  his  early  sonnets,  he  anoouneeH  tb 
he  will  devote  himself  to  rekindling  patriotic  ardour  io 
his  countrjinen;  and  in  hia  later  career  he  became 
unofficial  laureate  of  the  Kisorgimento — a  position  tlia 
has  probably  contributed  more  than  any  other  cause 
restrict  his  reputation  abroad  and  also  to  enhance  it,  fa 
the  time  being,  in  his  own  country.     Everyivbere  ver 
on  national  topics  make  a  "wider  immediate  appeal  tb 
those  of  more  intimate   inspiration  ;   and   in   Italy  Ca 
ducci»  by  giving'  them  prominence,  only  carried  forwordj 
a  national  tradition  which  dates  from  the  Romans.    Fo 
the    Romans,  less  meditative  and  leas  imaginative  tba 
the  Greeks^  brought  into  public  life  almost  all  the  emo- 
tional intensity  of  which  they  were  capable.    Virgil's  line 
about  the  elder  Brutus,  '  Vincit  amor  patrie  laudumqua 
immensa  cupido/  might  be  the  watchword  of  the  whole 
Roman  people.     From  Ennius  to  Claudian,  nearly  oveiy 
Roman  poet  wrote  on  public  topics,  and  often  wrote  hil 
best  on  them.    Horace  is  at  his  happiest  when  celebratin 
Roman  glory;  Ovid  is  patriotic  in  the  '■Fasti';  even  ill 
tender  Propertius  is  fired  by  the  tidings  of  Actium. 
greatest'of  Latin  poems  has  nothing  greater  than  *Knc 
TJsion  of  the  mighty  Romans  sweeping  past  him  toward 
the  upper  ^rorld,  and  the  address  to  the  genius  of  BolDt 
that  follows.      Patriotism  is   again  conspicuous  in  ibe 
later  poetry  of  Italy.     The  first  and  greatest  poet  in  bcr 
modern  tongue  ivas  also  a  statesman  ;  and  a  passiuuiitv 
love  of   Florence    burns    in   the   '  Divino    Comedy/    The 
exiled  Petrarch  felt  keenly  the  woes  of  his  native  laJti 
and  became  the  friend  and  upholder  of  Rienzi.     In  moe« 
recent    times    there   is   as  much    patriotic   as   dramatttL 
[fervour  in  tho  eloquence  of  Alfieri.     Even  the  decadefl 
I  Leopardi  ^was  at  his  finest  in  the  *  Canzone  air  Italia  *  an 
'the  ■  Monumento  di  Dante " ;  the  bast  known  verses  of  tJi 
romantic  Manzoni,  *I1  Cinque  Maggio/  were  written  i 
the  death  of  Napoleon.     The  Roman  tradition  in  tlii 
respectj  as   in  others,  extoudod   to   French   poetry  fll**j 
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Hugo  waa  soldom  more  poetic  than  in  *Les  deux 

'  or  *Lo  Chasseur  Noir/ 
'  Thero  is  a.  wide  gulf  here  between  the  literature  of 
lie  Latin  races  and  that  of  the  Teutonic,  especially  our 
iwa.  In  the  nineteenth  century*  at  least,  the  genius  of 
^glish  poetry  has  been  n^ainly  lyrical  and  personal,  not 
Jublic  or  rhetoricaL  Our  poets  have  either  held  aloof 
Iftmi  public  questions,  like  Keats,  or  been  at  their  worst 
pien  referring  to  thern^  like  Shelley,  So  far  as  the 
ifto  poet'a  interest  has  been  with  the  world  and  not 
iheorbed  in  his  own  soul,  his  concern  has  been  with 
ndividuals,  not  with  generalities.  When  Bro^vning  and 
Rossetti  wrote  on  this  very  theme  of  the  Italian  Riaorgi- 
rtiento  they  produced  'The  Italian  in  England'  and  *A 
Ust  Confession/  nob  an  ode  to  Italy  or  an  invective 
igninst  Austrian  tyranny.  Our  conception  of  the  poetic 
temperament  is   that  described   by  Wordsworth  as  his 

.  at  tho  time  of  his  visit  to  Orleans  in  1791 ; 

'  ^ .  *  to  acts 
Of  nations  aad  their  paseLag  ictoreste, 
If  with  uuworldly  ends  and  alma  compared, 
Almost  indifferent^  eveo  the  historian's  tale 
Prizing  but  littlo  otLorwise  than  I  prized 
Tales  of  the  jwets^i  as  it  made  tho  heart 
Beat  high,  and  filled  the  fancy  witli  fair  forms, 
Old  heroes  and  their  sufferings  and  their  deeds.' 

Enquiry  into  the  probable  causes  of  this  difference 

Btween  the  Latin  literatures  and  our  own  raises  curious 

problems  of  national  temperament  and  history.     From 

Uie  nature  of   tho  case   the  two  influences  cannot   be 

arply  distlnguisiied.    National  history  is  the  outcome 

national  temperament  and  reacts  upon  it  in  a  way 

^jlialllea  analysis,  whilo  niitionnl  literature  ]»  the  out- 

of  both,   J13  reilectt'd  and   mauifcstcd  in  certain 

la  of  dieitinction.      By  temperament  we  are  more 

ditative  and  tniaginativo  than  the  Ijatin  peoples,  mora 

erved  and  self-centred  than  they.     We  tend  to  brood 

'ver  emotion   rather  than  to  give  it  instant  utterance. 

6tice,  as  a  nation,  we  are  bad  public  speakers  ;  and  it  is 

loiia  to  note  how  many  of  our  prominent  preachers 

loTfttors  have  been  of  Celtic  or  Jewish  origin^     History 

!  combined  with  temperament  to  induce  in  the  typical 
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EngHshman  a  rational^  rather  than  an  emotional,  treali 
ment  of  public  questione.  Our  roarriag©  with  freedom  U 
a  jnar'iage  de  raison;  our  love  of  freedorn  is  that  lov 
which  Tonnyson  admired  in  Arthur  Hailam : 

■  Of  frGedotn  in  her  regal  seat 
Of  England  ;  not  the  schoolboy  heat. 
The  blind  hysterics  of  the  Celt/ 

And  Tennyson^  certainly  not  an  unpoetic  nature,  probal 
regarded  meet  French  and  Italian  political  Terse 
in  that  light. 

The  temperament  indeed  of  our  leading  poets  ha^  been 
in  this  respect  at  one  with  that  of  the  nation  at  large; 
and  hae  kept  our  poetry  further  fi*om  rhetoric  than  that 
of  our  neighbours.  Chatoaubriand,  Lamartine,  Victor 
Hugo,  were  all  famous  as  orators,  Wordsworth  confesses 
himself — -we  may  well  beliove  with  truth — *  little  graced 
with  power  of  eloquence'  and  *all  unfit  for  tumult  aiul 
intrigue/  The  very  notion  of  Keat^  or  Shelley  making  a 
speech  has  something  incongruouB,  Although  Tenn 
was  greatly  interested  in  public  questions,  and  ofi 
refers  to  them  in  his  poems,  we  can  scarcely  fancy  him 
successful  debater  in  a  popular  assembly,  AVhen,  ind 
our  poets— and  it  happens  far  more  seldom  than  widi 
those  of  France  or  Italy^ — do  enter  on  political  thames, 
they  do  eo  in  a  lesa  rhetorical  spirit.  Wordsworth  i* 
philosophic  and  contemplative.  Both  in  the  books  of 
the  Prelude  concerning  the  French  Revolution  and  in  the 
'  Sonnets  dedicated  to  National  Independence  and  Liberty' 
he  is  too  preoccupied  in  analysing  the  processes  within 
his  own  mind  to  havo  much  leisure  for  eloquence  about 
outside  events.  Mr  Swinburne,  with  all  his  wonderful 
command  of  sonorous  metro,  ia,  like  all  the  Pre-Raphad- 
ites,  primarily  pictorial.  His  rhythm  moves  swiftly 
enough,  but  what  is  in  his  mind  is  form  and  cotouf 
rather  than  movement.  The  only  leading  English  poet 
of  a  rhetorical  turn  is  Byron ;  and  this  is  probably  on© 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  his  popularity  is  greater  oa  tJwt 
Continent  than  in  England.  With  us,  when  a  poet* 
work  is  recognised  as  akin  to  rhetoric^  it  is  cl^i^sed  ^ 
that  kinship  as  second-rate. 

Apart,   moreover^   from  any  prepossession   w©    ma; 
feel   against  political   and   rhetorical   yerse  in  gen 
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ducci  s  poeiDEJ  of  this  kiud  already  suffer  in  Englandt 

they  must  suffer  everywhere  outsido  his  own  country, 

m  the  further  disadvantage  that  many  of  them  refer 

incidents  only  known  to  students  of  recent  history. 

le  Wordsworth  duacribes  his  feelings  as  ha  watched 

le  ricUsitudes  of  the  French  Revolution^  we  can  under* 

d  that  the  fate  of  mankind  was  at  stake  ;  when  Victor 

utters  his  eonoixjus  periods  about  the  downfall  of 

first  Napoleon^  that  titanic  personality  dominates  oxtr 

Ination.     Tn  Carducei  foreign  rendorB  aro  perplexed, 

not  exjisperated,  by  panegyrics  on  heroes  and  olegiea 

martyrs  of  whom  thoy  ne\*er  heard,  by  pteana  over 

itoriee  and  dirges  over  defeats  which  led  to  no  lasting 

wid©Hpread  outcome.     The  lUilian  Risorgimento  is  now 

far  otV  to  give  us  tho  thrill  of  contemporary  excite- 

nt ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  still  too  recent  to  have  won 

halo  of  a  roniantie  past.     Perhaps  no  events  in  which 

igland  was  not  directly  concerned  ever  stirred  Engllsh- 

n  more  deeply  at  the  time  they  happened  :  certainly 

not  even  the  insurrections  in  Poland,  are  so  often 

tioned   in    Eng^lish    poetry.       To-day   the    successful 

ihievemont  of  Italian  unity*  and  the  quite  unromantic 

ea  by  which  that  unity  was  at  length  attained, 

relegated  the  whole  movement  into  the  region  of 

Most  educated  English  people  travel  in  Italy,  and 

6  new  rt'gimo  suffers  in  their  eyes  from  the  vandalism^ 

ly  ineviUiblo,  which  has  followed  in  its  v^'tike.     Heroes 

0   Cruribaldi,   statesmen    like  Victor    Emmanuel  and 

.vour,  are  vulgarised  by  tho  hideous  statues  put  up  to 

m  and  tho  '  long,  unlovely  streets '   that  bear  their 

Again,  those  travellers  who  also  read  the  Italian 

papers  get  a  doubtless  exaggerated  impression  of 

jobljery  and  financial  scandals  amid  which  these  pre- 

tious  eyesores  were  x'eared,  while  the  corruption  and 

uitiei^  of  preceding  governments  are  now  forgotten. 

Ouco    this   drawback  is  overcome  a  comparison  of 

"<   poems   on   contemporary   events  with   those 

:   Hugo  is  rather  to  tho  advantiige  of  Carducei. 

ill  his  earlier,  contentiouci  period  the  attack  is  more 

institutions,  leas  on  individualg,  than  in  'Los  Chati- 

•U,*  and  sinks  less    often  into  abuse.    Yot   Carducei 

tid  be  vehement  at  times,  and  with  success,  as  in 

he  raid  into  tho  Papal   States  in   1807 ; 
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in  one   he  effectively  uses   the  customary  exposition 
the  Host  for  twenty-four  hours  before  capital   pun:' 
ments  to   bring  out    the   incompatability  of    tho 
Sworda ;    in  another    the    point  that,    if    Piua   IX  seoa 
blood   in  the  chalice,   it   will  not  be   that   of   Christ 
clinched  in  Victor  Hugos  most  telling  manner.    After 
abolition   of    the   temporal  power  the  tono   grows 
less  combative.     Advancing  years  brought  to  Carducci, 
an  to   nioat  broad-minded   men,   a    more    tolerant  ai 
philosophic  temper.      Events    also    tended    to    chas 
enthusiasm.     The  freedom  and  unity  of  Italy  were 
achieved  in  the  way  that  patriote>  especially  ropublii 
patriots,  had  dreamt.     The  victors,  not  the  vanquish 
of  Aspromonte  entered  Rome  by  the  Porta  Pia  ;  Masai 
died  an  amnestied  rebel;   Garibaldi  was    repudiated  lo 
conciliate  Pruasia.     It  seemed  to  many  that  Italian  fn 
dom  had  been  sacrificed  to  Italian  unity. 

Yet  Carducci*  a  democrat  by  temperament  and  abetn 
conviction,  felt  nevertheless  obliged  to  accept  the  inoi 
archy.  It  would  be  a  superfieial  view  to  regard  bis  eul 
version  as  brought  about  by  the  beauty  and  affability  of 
Queen  Margherita,  his  verses  to  whom  were  interpreted 
by  both  sides  as  a  formal  retractation  of  republic-iii 
principles.  In  truth  ho  saw,  aa  Crispi  saw,  that  tlio 
house  of  Savoy  eould  hold  Italy  together,  while  a  repuV 
'  lie  would  divide  her.  Still,  he  felt  keenly  the  decline  in 
her  ideals,  the  mediocrity  of  her  poKtical  and  intelleoti 
leaders.  Giants  bad  perished  in  the  strife  and  left  pygw* 
to  enjoy  the  triumph.  Disappointment  at  the  victor^ 
made  Carducci  more  tolerant  towards  opponents  iio" 
finally  overcome.  As  ho  sits  in  the  public  garden 
Perugia,  where  the  papal  stronghold  of  Rocca  Puoli 
once  had  stood,  ho  reflects  that  in  the  fine  spring  weathi 
the  pontiff  must  bo  growing  weary  of  his  self-impristHi- 
ment,  and  jocularly  invites  *  Citizen  Mastai  *  to  com^ 
out  of  the  Vatican  and  drink  a  health  to  Liberty*  (* 
which  he  had  been  ho  eager  in  his  youth. 

Quite  apiirt,  however,  from  Carducci's  militant  boetili 
to  the  Catholic  Church,  a  hostility  almost  wholly  due 
transitory  causes,  there  lay  deep  in  his  temperament  ftJ* 
elective  kinship  with  paganism.  His  Vicinese  contcm- 
porary^  Fogazzaro,  while  sharing  his  political  >Hlow9  ft* 
an  Italiani^isinio,  remained  an  *auinia  naturaliter  Cbri^'^ 
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Cardncci,   on  the  other   hand,  was  an   *aninia 

^turaJiter  pagtma/     But  his    paganism    is  natural    in 

sense  of  tho  word,  the  genial  worship  of  nature  in 

md  of  sunshine  and  vintage,  quite  different  from  the 

tificial  paganism  of  the  North,  where  paganism  is  an 

kotic,  like  the  rest  of  classical  culture.     The   northern 

;au    is   a  decadent;  hia  dominant  tone  is  a  rebellion 

gainst  moral  limitations,  againat  '  creeds  that  refuse  and 

rain.*    Even    the  academic    Leconte  do   Lisle  apells 

Msir'  with  a  capital  letter,  and  in  his  *  Chant  Alternti ' 

its  Aphrodite  Pandemos  as  the  representative  goddess 

Athens,     Landor  is  perhaps  the  only  English  pagan 

aite  free  from  decadence  or  morbid  hedonism.     Most  of 

Br  pagans   are   but   melancholy   Cyrenaics.     Their   un- 

Jthy  yeamin^^s  after  Hellenism  bring  them  nothing 

Hellenic  blithcness ;  the  wine  of  Circe  is  to  them  a 

Bp  that  inebriates  but  does  not  cheer.     If  we  take  two 

pical  pagan  poems  of  Mr  Swinburne,   *  Laus   Veneris  * 

Qtl  *  Proserpina,*   the   former    describes   an   irresistible 

Dtainion  of  the  senses,  the  latter  is  a  hymn  to  a  chthonic 

Bity.     The  paganism  of  Carducci   is  of  quite  another 

Qge,    There   is   nothing  decadent  or  anti-social  about 

i;and  the  only  ethical   defiance  is  against  asceticism. 

riien  Carducci  seeks   to   recover  the  Hellenic   outlook 

is  not  trj'ing  to  get  behind  morality,  but  merely  to 

et  back  to  a  more  fundamental  form  of  it.     Indeed 

Bganism   would  almost  seem  with   him   to  resume  its 

lymologic-al  meaning  of  village  religion,  a  religion  which 

fits  on   man's   unsophisticated   instincts.      Ho    appeals 

om  the  teaching   of  St   Paul  to   that  of  Homer  and 

stophanes,    from   a    moral    code    based    on    personal 

Dliness  and  self-denial  to  a   moral  sense  of  social  ties 

ad  the  human  sanctities  of  the  family. 

This  is  the  standpoint  that  Carducci  sets  forth  in  his 

^^ozze,'  an  imitation  of  the  well-known  hymeneal  song 

f  Catullus.    Like  his  forerunner,  the  modem  poet  gives 

i  odo  to  alternating  choruses  of  youths  and  maidens, 

d  thus,  by  retaining  the  framework  of  ancient  marriage 

Btry,  leads  us  at  first  to  believe  that  he  will  attempt  to 

ader  ancient  feeling  on   a   subject  whereon  it  differs 

"baps  more  subtly  from  our  own  than  on  any  other. 

Bome  extent,  he  does;  but  his  aim  is  even  bolder, 

x>  apply  such  feeling  to  the  life  of  our  own  day. 
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Accordingly  a  chorus  of  youths  contrasts  the  Msveral 
ideals  of  ^pomanhood  upheld  by  Dante»  Michael  Ang«b, 
and  Raphael ;  and  a  chorus  of  girl^  a^vanls  the  pabn  to 
the  last.  So  daring  a  transfer  of  marriage  custonw 
essentially  ancient  into  modem  times  ia  a  hiatorioal 
solecism  rather  hard  to  defend ;  once,  however^  it  is 
admitted,  the  opinions  it  serves  to  put  for^'ard  have 
much  inward  historical  truth.  The  rnvard  quite  correctly 
renders  the  claasicnl  view.  As  between  the  serpne 
motherhood  of  Raphael's  Holy  Farailiea  and  any  forui 
of  purely  spiritual  intensity,  whether  as  etherealisotl  hv 
Dante  or  as  emhodied  in  titanic  muscularity  by  Micbut;! 
Angelo,  there  is  no  doubt  which  would  have  appealed  to 
the  ancient  mind,  with  it-s  strong  dislike  of  morbidity 
and  maidenhood.  Nature,  aa  Honau  once  pointed  out, 
carea  nothing  for  chastity;  and  the  ancients  were  neaivi 
to  nature  than  wo  are  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  othora. 
A  modern  author  could  scaiTely  let  a  body  of  maidens 
avow  a  preference  for  wedded  over  platouic  love  e!8ewhcn> 
than  in  a  classical  setting,  for  the  intervening  centuries 
that  worshipped  virginity  have  made  inapossiblo  such 
frankness  aa  that  of  Antigone  to  the  Theban  eldow. 
Indeed  in  one  respect  the  conception  of  propriety  has 
become  precisely  reversed.  In  Hellas  a  girl  might  ox- 
press  a  general  wish  for  marriage,  not  a  wish  to  many 
a  certain  man  ;  with  us  she  may  admit  her  love  for  a 
certain  man,  not  her  general  inclination  to  marriage.  At 
the  end  of  Carducci  a  poem  the  choruses  unite  to  upbriud 
the  unwillingness  of  the  modern  woman  to  bear  children 
and  to  suckle  them  if  she  does.  Here,  again,  we  are  in 
the  full  tide  of  contemporary  life,  quite  classically  treat<wii 
however ;  for^  although  Jean-Jacques  Kousseau  azid  M. 
Gaston  Brieux  have  uttered  such  warnings  in  prose,  any 
of  the  Latin  satirists  might  well  have  done  so  in  vonie; 
even  the  bachelor  Horace  spoke  rather  like  this  in 
serious  moods. 

It  is  a  spirit  of  intellectual  and  political,  not  of  mo 
defiance  that  inspired  the  famous  *  Inno  a  Satana,'  whii 
ia  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  the  unwholesome  di 
dence  of  Baudelaire's  *  Litanies  de  Satan/    The  Satan  he 
glorified  is  not  Baudelaire's  unclean  patron  of  orgies,  ii*>i 
even  Goethe's  spirit  that  over  denieSt  not  even  Miltoii's 
leader  of  a  cosmle  opposition :  he  simply  personifies  tlie 
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eative  forces  of  uature.  Carducci  assumoe  himself 
standpoint  he  ascribes  in  ono  of  his  essajs  to  the 
die  Ages:  'Nature,  the  world,  society,  is  Satan/  The 
wieity,  who  is  one  of  his  avatars,  is  the  benign  world- 
IB  power  sung  by  Lucretius,  worshipped  under  many 
keB  round  the  shores  of  the  Meditet*raueanr 


'  A  te,  Agramainio, 
Adone,  Astarte, 
E  marmi  vi»3ero 
E  tele  e  carte» 

Qtifuido  le  !omch« 
Aure  serene 
Be6  la  Venere 
Anadiomeue. 


A  te  del  Libnuo 
Pi'emean  le  piante» 
Do  r  aima  Cipride 
Kisorto  amante ; 

A  te  ferveano 
Le  danze  e  i  con, 
A  te  i  virginei 
Caadidi  amori. 


Tra  ]o  odorLfere 
Palme  d'  Idtimt?, 
Dove  biaiieheggiano 
Le  ciprie  spume.'* 

that  Venus  is  the  first  of  the  old  heathen  gods 
en   in   the   soul   of    Abelardus    after    the    long 
nber  through  the  dark  a^es. 


'  0  dal  tuo  tramite 
Ahna  divisa^ 
Benlgno  i^  Sataoa ; 
£cco  Eloisa. 


In  van  ti  luaceti 
Ne  1'  aspro  sacco ; 
II  Terso  ei  mormora 
Di  MaiM)  e  Flocco/  t 


inaous,  as  well  as  sensuous,  forms  surge  upward  from 
ancient  world  in  the  wake  of  Satan* 


'  Ei,  da  lo  pagiue 
Di  Livio»  ardontl 
Tribuni,  codboIi, 

Tarbe  fretuenti 


Sveglia ;  e,  fantastico 
D'  italo  orgoglio, 
Te  spinge,  o  monaco, 
Su  '1  Cainpidoglio.'  J 


To  tfaee,  A^r&maLnlufl,  AdoaU,  Astorte,  lived  marblen  and  cruiTOS  and 
un«nt3T  when  Veuiu  Anudyomcue  made  happy  the  calm  breezes  of 
To  thee  the  ced&rs  of  Lebanon  qulvc^red,  rc-ur[5en  lover  of  Iho 
.CBS,  To  thee  th<!  dances  and  choniscsexultcd.  Tatheeycomcd 
Joves  of  the  maidens,  among  tlio  scented  palina  of  Iduiuca  or 
wbltena  the  CypiioD  spray. 

wal  Bunder«d  from  thy  pnth,  Snt&n  id  kLudl;  i  behold  Elolae  I    In 

'6t  Ihou  macerate  thyself  in  the  hurah  sackcloth ;  lie  murmurs  the 

of  Vlrgfl  &Dd  Horace. 

F&o  trotn.  the  page-i  of  Livy  ttwnkcns  the  ardent  trlbunc^i,  the  consala, 

ir  tbronga,  and  urges  thee  toward  the  Capitol,  0  monk  distraught 

|Ui«  pride  of  Italf^. 
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Satan  not  only  restores  the  old  Romau  self-reverencgj 
he  is  also  the  spirit  of  inteUoctual  freedom  ;  in  the  wm 
of  the  essay,  ha  is  '  happinose,  dignity,  liberty/    His 
awakening  is  the  Renaissance  *m  its  noblest  aspect, Mi 
resurrection  of  ideal  naturalism.' 


'  E  ^i4  gih  tremauo 
Mitre  6  corone : 
D»l  cliio&tro  brontoia 
La  rlbelHuue} 

E  pugna  e  pr^diea 

Sotto  la  stola 
Di  fra'  Girolanio 
S&vonarola. 


Gitt6  la  fconaca 
Martin  Lutero: 
Gitta  i  tiioi  vincob\ 
Uman  pensiero» 

E  t^pleudi  e  folgora 
Di  (Lamme  cinto; 
Materia,  inalzati ; 
Sataua  ha  vinto/* 


Bven   when  Satan  is   thus  Bublimated,   it   is  rati 
startling  to  find  the  religious  reformera  among  bis  vh 
guard  ;  and  Carducci  seems  here  strangely  at  one  wiJ 
their    extreme  adversaries  and    his,      Savonarola,  v( 
made  a  holocaust  of   ancient  manuscripts   at  Flor 
and  Luther,  who  put  forward  justification  by  faith  ola 
rather  depart  from  their  historical  setting  in  becomiil 
advocates  of  free  thought.     They  mako  dignified  figtir 
no  doubt,  in  the  pageant  of  the  human  intellect,  '] 
lis  out  diablenient  change  en  route.'     On  I'eflection*  ho^ 
ever,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  their  ghostly  foe  i 
met  them  more  than   half-way.      There  is,  indeed, 
longer  anything  very  fiendish  about  him,  and  we 
to  share  the  hopes  of  Origen  and  TilloUon  for  his  ultic 
Balvation.    Nor  can  anything  very  like  devil-woral 
left  in  a  religion,  which  is  not  only,  like  that  ot 
bert'a  liberal-minded  chemist  in  'Madame  Bovary/  '( 
de  Socrate,  de  Franklin,  de  Voltaire,  et  de  Bdranger/l 
also  that  of  Luther  and  of  Savonarola.    Indeed  Carduc 
association  of  the  revolted  archangel  with  the  Refor 
in  some  ways  slightly  comic,  sheds  a  strong  light  on  1 
own  outlook,     Hia  quarrel  ia  with  social  institutions*, 
with  society  itself.     His  dissatisfaction  is  finite^  not 
divine  discontent  of  Werther  or  Obermann,  too  diec 


•  Already  mitres  Had  civwiis  ore  totteHng ;  rebelllou  gfowU  traa  I 
ctDiaba-,  and  figlits  und  preochas  beneath  tliti  cowl  of  Fra  Glrolamo  S*n 
rolfl,     Martin  Luther  throws  off  the  hood  ;  throw  off  thy  fetlers, 
of  mim;  shine  and  glister,  girt  with  flaiue ;  matter,  raise  thjat 

Las  won. 
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Eoaukind  to  wish  to  better  them.  It  Was  largely 
freedom  from  personal  antmomianism  that  threw 
lucci  s  Literary  preferences  oa  the  side  of  order,  that 
i  this  classics. 
I  The  only  strong  romautic  and  non-classical  influence 
Carducci — for  with  him  the  inHuence  of  Dante  was 
cely  non-cIassLcal — ^was  that  of  Heine*  It  seems 
^nge  that  this  inEuence  should  come  to  him  from 
beyond  the  Alps,  from  the  Germany  ha  so  hated;  but 
Heine,  Semitic  by  descent  and  French  by  sympathies, 
could  not  he  sunpected  of  the  social  and  political  medieval- 
«ra  which  had  made  things  German  so  hateful  to  Italian 
patriots.  What,  indeed,  iirat  attracted  Carducci  to  Heine 
I  to  have  been  the  contrast  in  this  respect  between 
and  mo&t  of  his  brethren  and  followers  of  the  lio- 
i  school.  At  least  this  contrast  is  brought  out  both 
say  on  the  mock-heroic  Atta  Trolly  and  also  in  the 
*  A  un  Heiniano  d'  Italia.'  Very  inferior  as  inspired 
ticiam  to  Arnolds  'Heine a  Grave,*  these  lines  also 
eli  on  a  quite  different  aspect  of  tlie  poet's  career, 
at  which  he  himself  expressed  by  tellinj^  his  friends  to 
■  on  Ills  grave  a  awards  as  a  brave  soldier  in  the  libera- 
-war  of  humanity.  Still,  in  his  method  of  warfare, 
I  humorist  who  called  Luther  •  the  lover  of  truth  and 
|£  Catherine  von  Borna,'  had  little  in  common  with  the 
ktor  of  the  *  Inno  a  Satana ' ;  and  to  C-arduccI,  as  to 
raftay  others,  Heine's  irony  proved  somewhat  of  a  snare, 
isucb  moods  as  that  of  the  meditiitions  at  Trent  in  the 
eisebilder/  or  of  '  Mir  triiumte  wieder  der  ait©  Traum,* 
not  to  be  imitated*  Only  perfect  sincerity  can  ex- 
in  art  a  systematic  exposure  of  emotional  reactions. 
If  we  once  suspect  exaggeration  or,  worse  stilU  artificial 
cerbation,  such  exposure  becomee  offensive  ;  and  Car- 
ed, in  his  *  Brindisi  f  unebre  *  and  parts  of  his  *  Inter- 
treads  perilously  near  the  verge.  It  is  quite 
otherwise  with  the  shorter  lyrics.  Such  lines  as  *Tedio 
Qvemale '  have  not  merely  Heine's  technical  perfection, 
easier  to  achieve  in  so  musical  a  tongue  as  Italian, 
;  ako  that  ironic  sadness  which  seems  peculiar  to  the 
th.  For  the  time  it  becomes  to  Carducci  a  second 
ire.  A  second  nature,  however,  it  remains,  and  one 
cannot  long  displace  the  first.  Such  a  Eicntiment  as 
in  *  Bailata  Dolorosa,'  « 
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'  Ciniitero  to'  ^  il  moudo  ailor  ch«  il  sole 
Ne  la  serenitiL  di  maggio  splende,** 

i^  inspired  by  a  chequorod  northern  spring,  not  by  the 
serene  Maytinie  of  Italy.  We  need  only  contrast  the 
next  poem,  *  Davanti  ad  una  Cattedrale.*  Hero  we  are 
back  in  tbe  South  once  more,  not  on  the  dew-dreiiched 
iMwn  of  a  Gothic  minster,  but  in  front  of  an  Italian 
duoino»  on  a  piazza  deep  in  :=iand  and  baked  by  tbe  uoon- 
day  sun.  Suddenly,  from  tho  darknes!^  within  the  door- 
wny,  an  unsightly'  corpse  glides  into  the  yellow  light 
Again,  in  his  vivid  *  Kimembranze  di  Scuola/  Cardacd 
describes  how  tho  thought  of  the  cold  stillness  of  tho 
grave  smote  him  with  an  icy  thrill,  as  from  hia  si'hool- 
room  he  watched  the  birds  and  bees  and  butU^rflies 
shimmering  in  the  w^arni  summer  without ;  thus  again 
and  again,  ho  nays,  in  later  yeara  tho  foreboding  of  deatb 
has  come  and  gone.  How  uidike  are  those  gusts  of  sad' 
ness  to  the  eDi^^matic  presence  that  visited  the  boyhood 
of  Musset  in  tho  December  night  and  abode  with  him 
until  the  moi-ning.  Into  tho  joyous  Mediterrtiueau  sun- 
shine *  Death,  the  crowned  phantom,  may  leap  with 
the  flashing  of  cataracts ' ;  ho  is  not,  and  cannot  becom*, 
the  haunting  terror  of  northern  melancholy.  He  may 
leer  as  a  macabre  anatomy  from  a  tomb ;  be  canno^^ 
as  w^tb  Holbein,  dance  beside  his  victim  through 
'the  winding  labyrinth  of  life.  Such  besetting  ni| 
mares,  Hke  the  witches  and  fire-drakes  of  Carduo 
'Camia,'  may  come  southwards  from  Germany  in 
twilight  of  dawn;  oflFspring  of  savagery  and  gloom, 
vanish  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  and  the  singing 
Homer. 

On  the  whole,  Carduccl'a  early  distrust  of  the  Homant 

had  been  a  sound  instinct.     Now  once  more  he  comj 

the  classic  spirit  to  the  sun,  that  ripens  the  wheat 

the  grapes  ;  the  romantic  spirit  to  the  moon,  that  glimi 

*  on  dank  graveyards  and  forsaken  ruins.    Again,  romanl 

'beauty  is  the  beauty  of  autumn,  doomed  to  fade  af 

■  classic  beauty  is  tho  beauty  of  spring,  fertilo  and  fuMj 

■  hope*     In  the  '  Prima vere  Elleniche'  the  note  of  regrel 
"there,  but  it  is  not  persistent,  as  in  northern  nvstalgitA 

*  Tho  world  ts  a  graivejArd  to  me  when  the  auu  ablne^  ta  tbe  i 
of  Ma^i 
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■isiftte*       la   tlie  lands    of   their    birth    the   gods    of 
I  never  die ;  they  only  slumber,  uwaiting  the  Bpring, 
ream  and  flower  and  tree. 

*  Muoiono  gli  altri  dt:*i ;  di  Grecia  i  uiimi 
Non  ganno  occasa ;  ei  doiraoa  ne*  iiiatemi 
Tronchi  e  tie'  fiori,  sopra  i  luonti,  i  j^umi» 
I  luaH.  eterni.'  • 

the  *Odi  Barbare,'  where  Carducei'a  classicism  at 

th  finds  perfect  expression,  what  first   strikes  us  is 

lovelty  of  the  metre^     Hitherto,  although  skilful  and 

in  hie  verse,  he  had  never  been  an  innovator.     In 

^ry  he  repudiated  metrical  elaborations  as  a  veil  to 

eal  poverty  of  poetic  content,  and  in  practice  seldom 

enmouted  in   them>      His   only  conspicuoua  tour  tie 

ia  his  *  Notte  di  Maggio/  which  is  written   in   the 

kt  dl£&culb  of  ail  strict  metres^  at  all  events,  of   aU 

5m   metres,    the   sestina ;    it   will   bear   companson 

the  finest  exaraples  of  Danto  and  Petrarch,  or  the 

|Uisite  lines  of  Mr  Swinburne,  *  I  saw  my  soul  at  rest 

a  day.'    In  the  main,  Carducci  had  used  the  l^Tic 

lods  of  his  contemporaries  ;  and  his  only  unrhymed 

(had  heen  the  narrative  blank  verse,  often  employed 

eopardi  and  others.     When,  in  the  *  Odi  Barbare,'  he 

apts  the  unrhyraed  lyrics  of  the  ancients,  the  lines 

prefixes  from  Platen^  and  his  own  *  Odio  1"  usata  poesia,' 

low  that  he  fully  appreciated  the  difiBcultios.     So  far  as 

foreigner  may  presume  to  judge,  he  has  solved  them, 

jtt  is  not  by  their  metre  only  that  the  '  Odi  Barbare ' 

ch  themselves  to  what  was    best  in  the  poetry  of 

ient   Rome.      They  have  much  also  of  that  wistful 

ancholy  with  which  Virgil  watched  his  native  land* 

bposed  at  length,  after  manifold  tutaults,  in  the  golden 

liocrity  of  Augustan  peace.    As  the  modern  poet  also 

18  to  the  murmur  of  the  perennial  Htreum  and  watches 

ie  Umbrian  valley  the  quiet  life  of  tilth  and  meadow, 

;  aanae  to-day  as  two  thousand  years  ago,  he  feels  the 

latent  in  the  daily  toil  of  country  life,  a  feeling 

Ily  present  at  all  times  to  the  Latin  races,  and  one 

Tea  a  vaguely  Virgilian  solemnity  to  the  peasants 


t!«r  godtwada  die ;  the  gods,  ot  UeUmn  kuow  do  ncttEuK ;  t^<!y  aleop 
trees  tb«t  gave  Ibem  blrtb,  the  ttowera,  the  hiUu,  the  stre^LUiB,  tho 
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and  landscapes  of  Jean  Francois  Millet.  In  VirgO 
land  his  Georgics  make  an  appeal  scarcely  unde 
by  those  only  familiar  with  the  rougher  field-w< 
the  North ;  and  oti  this  homoHor  aspect  of  his 
Caixlucci  dwelt  with  peculiar  fondness  at  the  dedi 
of  the  monutaent  to  him  in  his  native  Mantua.  0 
too,  he  1!^  reminded  now  as  he  watches  the  yeomen  J 
the  plough  and  the  *  furza  de'  hei  g^iovenchi  *  (a  H 
Virgilian  locution) — 

'  de'  hei  giovenchi  dal  quadrato  petto, 
erti  sii  *1  capo  le  hiuate  corna, 
dole!  ne  gU  occlu»  nivei,  che  il  mite 
VL'gilio  amava/ 

and  feels  the  old  spirit  of  Italy  kindle  within  him- 

*  Sento  in  cuor  1*  antica 
patria  e  aleggiarmi  eu  1'  accesa  froute 
gl'  itah  iddii.' 

He  thinks,  too,  as  Virgil  thoaght,  of  the  glot 
Rome,  of  her  standards  planted  proudly  on  thi 
rounding  IuIIb^  of  her  steadfastness  in  defeat,  t 
magnanimity  in  victory ;  how  her  former  foes  an* 
her  call  to  amia  after  Thrasynione,  how  the  Cartl 
ians  poured  in  headlong  flight  from  the  walls  of  S^ 
The  source  and  soul  of  all  this  greatuet^s,  in  arms  fl 
song,  lay  in  the  open-air  life  of  the  ancients: 

*  A  pi^  de  i  mouti  e  de  le  querce  a  1'  omhra 
co'  flumi,  o  Italia,  6  de'  tuoi  carmi  II  fonte. 
Visaer  le  ulnfe,  visaero :  e  un  diviuo 
talamo  ii  questo." 

Now  all  is  silence : 

*  Tutto  era  taee,  o  vedo^o  CUtiimno* 
tutto :  de'  vaghi  tuoi  delubri  un  solo 
t'  avanza,  e  dentro^  pretestato  nume» 
tu  non  vi  aiedi, 

Non  piii  ijerfusi  del  tuo  flume  saCro 
ineiiano  i  tod,  vittim©  orgoi;liose, 
trofei  romani  a  i  terapU  avitl :  Roma 
piCi  non  ti'ionfa.'  ■ 


•  The  comely.  Bqudpe-eheated  oxen,  their  moon-sbaped  i 
above  their  lieadB,naiW'ered.  Koow-whlte^  thai  the  gentle  Virgil  1 
feel  ia  my  b^art  m;  auclent  ratlieriand  and  tbc  gods  of  Italy 
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me  triumphs  no  more;  and  the  poet's  wrath  is 
Bed  against  the  faith  that  overthrew  her.  As  he 
ilies  the  devotional  processions  crossing  the  Forum 
lanum,  the  sense  of  historic  drama  that  fasqinated 
^n  is  merged  in  patriotic  anger.  The  tutelary  goda 
tB]y  fled, 

quando  una  strana  compagnia,  tra  i  biaachl 
tompli  epogliati  e  i  colonnati  infranti, 
proced&  lenta,  in  neri  sacclii  awolta, 
litanlatido, 

e  fiovra  i  campi,  del  lavoro  ixmano 
Bonanti,  ©  i  ciivi»  memori  d"  uapero, 
feee  deeerbo,  ed  il  desertni  disse 
regno  di  Dio/ 

'ar  more  truly  than  the  Homan  legions,  a  band  of 
to  ascetics  have  made  a  v^ilderness  and  culled  it 
They  have  Buhstitutod  the  abortive  ecstasies  of 
iticism  for  the  sanctities  of  family  life  and  the  fruitful 
HIT  of  the  har\'est : 

*  Maiediceuti  a  I'  opre  de  la  vita 
e  de  V  amore»  ei  deliraro  atroci 
congiugnimenti  di  dolor  con  Dio 
su  nipi  e  In  grottu : 

disceaero  ebri  di  di&aolvimento 
a  le  cittadi,  e  in  ridde  jiauroeo 
al  crocefia^o  Huppli(.'aEx>uo,  emi:'!, 
d'  essere  abictti.'  * 

north   of    the    Alps    one   of  the  most    usual 
a  against  Catholicism  is  that  it  is  too  Italian, 

;  foreh^iul  wifch  their  wings.  ,  .  ,  At  the  foot  of  the  mountnlns  and 
\t  ibe  shade  of  the  oaks,  as  of  thy  strcauia,  O  Ital^t  ^o  of  thy  songs  is 
fount.  The  nymphs  lived,  they  lived  Indeed^  and  thla  is  a  bridal 
ibcr  of  gpds.  ...  All  now  Is  silent,  O  widowed  CtitumauF^,  all :  of  thj 
•St  fihriiiRs  one  alone  is  left  thee,  and.  wlthiD,  O  god  rohed  in  sen*- 
igarh,  thoa  alttest  no  longer.  No  longer  the  bulla,  proud  victims  laved 
b  hallowed  stream,  draw  Romim  trophies  to  the  anceatral  ahrines: 
Etriumpha  no  more.  .  .  . 

When  A  Btrange  company,  Ijetwccn  the  ravaged  white  tempica  and 
■icotonRivdefi.  stowly  paced,  wrapped  in  dark  sackcloth,  alnglugJitiinica, 
brertbe  pUln,  that  rang  with  htiinnn  toil  ami  the  heights  mindful  of 
H*l  flway»  they  mado  a  deacrt  flud  called  that  desert  the  kingdom  of 
^  .  .  Cursing  the  worka  of  life  and  of  love^  they  held  frenzied  commuuion 
Isf  with  God  on  rocks  and  in  caves.  They  came  down  mad  for  ounihlta^ 
Id  the  cities,  and,  in  aifrishled  chorus,  impiously  beKoyght  the  crucified 
pfrd  that  tbey  might  be  abject. 
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Carducci,  as  an  Italian,  blames  it  hs  not  Italian  enough. 
To  him  it  appears  as  a  morbid  orientalUm  overspread- 
ing the  healthier  instincts  of  the  Latin  race,  one  nmong 
the  many  religions  o£  the  East  that  sapped  the  life  of 
the  Roman  Empire*  In  'Alexandria'  he  even  representfl 
the  victory  of  the  Church  as  Egypt^s  revenge  on  Borne 
for  Augustus'  triumph  over  *her  bleating  gods.' 

HismeditationSr  '  In  una  chieea  gotica,'  lead  by  a  more 
personal  road  to  a  somewhat  similar  conclusion.  His 
purpose,  he  sayB,  is  not  worship,  but  a  meeting  with  bis 
miatresa,  a  meeting  which  he  compares  to  that  of  Dante 
with  Beatrice.  His  mood  perhaps  reminds  us  rutbor_ 
more  of  L<^on  Dupuy,  as  ho  waited  for  Madame  Hovn 
in  Rouen  Cathedral.  Yet  somehow  an  assignation  ill 
a  church,  which  oven  Musset,  certainly  no  pietist,  cod*^ 
derancd,  does  not  seem  very  profane  in  Italy.  Her©  at 
\ciisi  there  is  no  trace  o£  the  jesthetic  decadent's  searci 
after  emotional  reactions,  not  even  any  ostentutioQ 
defiance  of  the  Christian  standpoint ;  the  poet  siniply" 
records,  not  very  regretfully,  that  it  has  passed  him 
by.  He  expresses,  quite  naturally,  the  impatience  of  a 
southern  temper  in  the  gloom  of  twilight  and  selfKlcnift) 
and  its  eagerness  to  get  outside  into  sunshine  and  enjoy' 
ment : 

*  Non  io  le  anjrcliche  glorie  n^  i  d^raoni* 
io  veggo  nil  iievolo  baglior,  cho  tremula 
per  V  umicl*  aere :  freddo  crepuscolo 
fascia  di  tedio  T  auima, 

Addio,  seinitico  nuuio  I    Continua 
ne'  tuoi  misteri  la  morte  domina. 
O  inocessibilo  re  dc  gli  spinti, 

tuoi  templi  il  sole  cseludono.'  * 

A   poem   even   more    suggestavo   than  this  of  pr" 
fiction,  both  in  mood  and  inoidont,  is  that  called 'A 
Stazioue  in  una  Mattina  d*Autunno.'  which  describes 
parting  of  a  lover  from  his  mistroijs  at  a  railway  stAtlo 
At  first  sight  this  introduction  into  poetry  of  what 


*  I  see  not  tho  aug«I]c  glories  nor  the  demons,  bat  a  feeble 
through  tho  dank  air ;  chfll  twi1[ght  swnthe»  my  fioal  Ui  gloom.  Fa 
Si^mitic  godhead  I  Death  rules.  conttnucMu  in  iby  jnyHterles.  0  in 
king  of  sipirits,  tb;  sbiinea  shut  out  the  aun. 
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it  of  \m  id  least  poetic  in  moderu  life,  its  mechanism, 
a  defiantly  hazfxrdous  experiment.  Hazardous  of 
it  is»  yet  with  less  of  deliberate  defiance  than 
at  first  appear,  far  lesa  than  there  would  be  in  a 
experiment  by  au  English  poet,  although  there  are 
ty  of  allusions  to  mochantcal  invention  in  English 
>etry.  Tennyson,  in  the  opening,  afterwards  cancelled, 
\his  'Dream  of  Fair  Women/  describes  the  view  from 
'  balloon.  James  Thomson  wrote  some  pretty  lines 
iKJut  a  return  by  train  from  Hanipstcad  Heath ;  and 
Er  Henley,  in  his  '  Song  of  Speed,'  attempted  to  turn  the 
Lotor-CAr  to  poetic  uses.  Nevertheless,  efforts  to  treat  in 
M'se  what  is  most  modem  in  modern  life  always  savour 
I  £nglii§.h  of  the  lotir  de  fmxc.  A  railway  does  not  seem 
pataral  object  in  a  poem,  any  more  than — in  spite  of 
pmer  s  '  Rain,  Steam,  and  Speed ' — it  seems  so  in  a 
cUire.  Sucii  things  are  part  of  life  s  prose ;  and  it  is  in 
genius  of  our  literature  that  prose  and  verso  should 
d  apart.  If  they  do  not  necessarily  treat  different 
ijects,  they  look  at  these  subjects  from  a  -widely 
ffereut  standpoint.  In  English,  when  modern  life  is 
»oked  at  from  the  poetic  standpoint — the  standpoint  wo 
Kpect  in  a  writer  of  verse — what  is  distinctively  modern 
3  it  drops  out  of  the  field  of  vision.  If  it  appears,  wo 
bel  it  has  been  dragged  in  through  some  eccentric 
kerary  theory,  or.  worse  still,  from  a  wish  to  attract 
ktention  by  a  deliberate  defiance  of  criticism.  It  would 
kot  present  iteelf  of  its  own  accord. 

Tliere  is  not  the  same  gulf  between  prose  and  verso 
long  the  Latin  nations.     With  them  there  ts  usually 
e  difference  of  subject,  often  none  at  all  of  stand- 
prose  and  verse  arc  merely  two  ways  of  eayiJig 
>«ame  thing.     It  is  therefore  not  strange  that  Coir- 
's subject,  and  his    treatment  of  it,  should  remind 
more  of  scenes  in  contemporary  French  novels  than 
rtny   ijanillel   in   poetry*      The    opening    description 
.    impressionism,    because    impressionists    alone 
.i    -itjpict^  such  things,  but  there    i^    nothing  im 
iotiist  in  the  manner  of  describing ; 

*  Oh  quel  fanali,  come  s*  inseguono 
accidmsi  \k  dietro  gli  albcri. 
tra  i  rami  stillanti  di  piogfria 
sbftdigUaiido  la  luce  su  'I  lu*' 
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Flebile,  acuta,  stridula  fisehia 

la  vaporiei-a  da  presso.     Pluinbeo 

11  cielo  e  U  mattiuo  d'auttinuo, 

come  un  gmude  fantasma,  n'  in  intomo.' 

Nor  is  there  anything  forcod  or  unnatural  in  the  lines 
that  follow ; 

*  Tu  pur  pcnsosa,  Lidia,  la  tessera 
al  Becco  taglio  diYi  de  la  giiarditi, 
Q  al  tempo  iucal^ante  1  begli  anni 
dki  gV  iatanti  gioiti  e  i  ricordi. 

Van  hin^o  U  nero  convoglio  e  veu^ono 
incappuceiatt  di  nero  1  vigili, 
com* ombre;  una  fioca  lantema 
hatino,  a  niaz^ze  di  ferro :  ed  1  ferrei 

freni  tentati  rendono  mi  higubre 
riut<^cco  luugo ;  di  fondo  a  V  anlma 
iin'  eco  di  tedio  ri&ponde 
doloroso,  che  epasimo  pare. 

E  g:li  sportrelli  shattiiti  al  chiiidero 
Xmion  oUraggi :  scherno  par  V  ultimo 
appello  che  rapido  suona : 
grossa  ecroecia  su*  vetri  la  pioggia/  • 

Examined  from   the   standpoixit  of    academic  criticisittj 
those    compariaODS    verge    on    the    grotesque ;    viev 
psychologically  they  seem  qui  to  likely  to  suggest  them- 
selves  to  an  imaginative  temperament  in  an  exosper 
nervous  condition.     What  ia  grotesque  in  them  is  quit 


*  O  tfaoKC  luitemB,  how  thej  follovr  ench  other,  loxlly  ytmAtr  ■ 
the  trees,  between  the  braucbesr  dripp'ing  with  rain,  cosUng  a  che<qii 
light  on  the  mud.  MoumfuU  piercing,  and  slridflnt,  the  Bt*ann 
whli^tJea  close  bj.  Tha  &k]f  is  loadun,  and  the  autumn  mornibj;,  Lika^ 
phantasDi,  la  arDuud  u.s.  .  .  .  Thmightful,  Lydia^  you  give  the  tieke 
hard  clip  of  the  [;uu.rd,  and  to  time  you  give,  as  he  trojuls  dnwa  yourjO 
of  beauty,  the  momenta  of  gladaess  and  tho  memories.  Like  pha 
the  -nntchmcti,  hooded  lii  blacky  pass  up  and  cLowti  along  the  diuk  i 
Hageti ;  they  hold  a  gllmmcriiig  lantern  and  hammers  of  Iron,  luid  tbo  1 
cDupUtigs  us  they  arc  tested;,  g>ve  forth  a  inoumful  reverhcraUon, 
drawn  out;  from  the  depthn  of  my  &out  an  echo  of  wcarLness  anr 
sorroftfuDy  and  seemji  an  ngouy.  And  the  doors  slammed  at  «hulliiigi 
Insults;  the  hv»t  call,  that  whJBiles  shoriilj,  seems  a  t&unt ;  the  imlo  i 
coarse  drops  bickers  against  the  panea. 
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to  life ;  yot  the  ideas  would  only  have  occurred  to  a 
it  penetrativo  inflight,  while   only  a  supreme   artiat 

d  have  dared  to  use  them. 
iTreatment    such    as    this   of    individual    incident  or 
in^  18,  however,  the  exception  in  the  *  Odi   Barbare,' 

ways  with  Carducci,     What  chiefly  raises  these  Odi 
ive  his  former  work  is  their  impressive  amplitude  of 

ric  recollection,  perhaps  only  possible  in  a  land  so 

ag  Italy  in  manifold  memories*  Everywhere  the 
Bight  of  the  mighty  dead  is  with  him  as  he  drift-s 
wn  the  full-fed  stream  of  the  Adda,  past  the  ruined 
nparts  of  Lodi,  past  'battlefields  that  nature  has  lori(* 
ce  reconciled  to  herself  with  the  sweet  oblivion  of 
irers';  as  be  muses  before  the  Gothic  citadel  of  Verona, 
'at  Bologna,  his  adopted  home,  before  her  towers  and 
masteries;  as  he  sita  by  the  atill  waters  of  8irmio, 
icre  Catullus  yot  seems  to  contemplate  his  absent 
.,  mirrored  in  the  quiet  sbimmerings  of  the  lake. 

*  Dolce  tra  t  vini  udir  toutane  i&torie 
D'atavit  lueutre  il  divo  sol  pieciijiUv, 
K  le  pie  stelle  sopra  noi  viag^iauo, 
K  tra  r  oude  e  le  froude  V  aura  moruiora.*  * 

In  this  sunset  glow  of  thronging  recollections  patriotic 
e  is  sobered  into  a  sense  of  the  continuity  in  national 
ition.  On  the  death  of  Ma^tzini  he  had  hailed  him 
spiritual  heir  of  Gracchus  and  Dante  and  Columbus. 
,  when  Garibaldi  visits  Rome  for  the  first  time  since 
ft  Italian  occupation,  he  welcomes  the  modern  dictator 
one  of  Livy's  men.  worthy  to  take  his  place  by  the  side 
Romulus  and  Camillus.  Tlie  old  political  and  religious 
treds  too  are  softened.  The  note  of  reconciliation,  still 
fiitly  ironic  in  the  lines  at  Rocca  Pnolina,  takes  a  more 
emn  tone.  The  *  pie  stolle/  that  voyage  over  the  head 
the  poet  at  Beseniiint),  arc  no  longer  lurid  shapes 
Blling  their  destiny  without  heed  to  mankind,  as  in 
Bof  the  early  sonnets  ;  they  are  become  Virgil's  *  conscJa 
'1  Hid  era/  Indeed,  although  in  this  epithet  of  *pic/ 
«UTing  again  and  again   after   the  ancient  manner, 


Tit  swMt  JUQon^ttie  vlnee  to  listen  to  far-c»fT  tales  of  our  forefatbera, 
DeUi«BOdlik«  sun  Is  aetting  und  Ihe  ^acious  etars  are  Tojaglng  over 
wid  scnws  the  waters  and  unang  the  leuvea  the  breeie  ia  soughing. 
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lingere  no  doubb  the  ancient  suggestion  of  natural  dutM 
accomplished,  yet  it  bears  also  its  present  Italian  meamnfj^ 
of  clement,  pitiful,  the  old  Virgilian  pietas  passing  into 
that  modern  pitifulness  of  which  Virgil  had  such  strange 
f oreshadowin  gs.  As  Cardiicci  muses  at  the  castle  <^H 
Miramar,  whence  Maximilian  sailed  for  Mexico,  tlwB 
republican  indignation  of  the  sonnets  on  the  expedition, 
and  the  resentment  against  the  house  of  Austria  that 
vents  itself  m  the  'Cradle-song  of  Charles  V/  are  husliwl. 
A  aolomn  awe,  as  in  the  presence  of  tnyeterious  forces  of 
retribution,  raises  this  poem  to  the  level  of  tragedy.  It 
has  the  grand  manner  of  the  ancieuts  in  handling  con- 
temporary events^  the  manner  of  jEschylus  in  the  *  Perair." 

The  strongest  poems  in  Carducci's  lust  volume,  *Rime 
e  Ritmi,'  are  those  that  continue  this  historical  vein,  the 
most  congenial  to  his  peculiar  quality.  Lines  entitl^'ii 
'  Alio  Valchiric,'  on  the  murder  of  the  Austrian  ETOpri'<s 
recall  'Miramar/  though  certainly  inferior  to  it*  AlUi- 
gother  there  is  a  falling-off  since  the  *Odi  Barbare' in 
strength  and  spontaneity,  in  the  higher  kind  of  imagma- 
tioDt  a  falling-off  that  loaves  the  besetting  weakne^se* 
more  evident.  A  still  larger  pt-oportion  of  the  poems  aw 
on  political  and  occasional  topics,  and  everywhere  tho 
philosophic  observer  of  public  events  tends  more  an'l 
more  to  override  tho  poet.  So  does  the  historian  and 
critic  of  literature.  Like  most  literary  poets  in  this  ago 
of  criticisni,  Carducci  at  all  times  of  hie  career  wrote 
much  in  verse  about  other  poets,  sometimes  by  way  i>f 
panegyric,  sometimes  in  order  to  reconstruct  a  historji'^il 
setting,  sometimes  to  study  the  mood  that  a  poem  induanl 
in  himself  > 

Among  his  pieces  of  this  kind  the  most  interesting  ■*> 
English  readers  are  probably  those  on  English  pocLs* 
He  shared  the  general  admii^ation  of  the  Latin  peopl^t* 
for  Byron,  to  whom  there  is  a  fine  sonnet  in  the  *  Ritii«  *■ 
Ritmi,*  and  tho  'Odi  Barbare  *  include  poems  wiitU'i* 
'  Beside  the  Um  of  ShoUey '  and  *  On  Reading  Christopkr 
Marlowe/  His  sense  of  these  poets  is  not  quite  that  of 
Englishmen  to-day.  He  greets  Byron  ae  the  champion  of 
HtiUenic  freedom,  and  disclainas  hia  pessimism  and  satire- 
SheUoy  is  welcomed  to  the  islands  of  the  blessed  by  lli^ 
opic  and  tragic  heroes  and  heroines,  and  hailed  as  '  poeti 
del  liborato  mondo  * ;  surroundings  and  titles  alike  suggei 


ire- 
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'romethcus'  and  *The  Cenci,*  perhaps  even  *The  Revolt 
if  Islam  ^*  rather  than  the  lyrics  which  are  now  SheUey  a 
hief    glory   in    hie    own  country*     As    Carducci    reads 
larlowe  on   a   sultry  journey   by  the   seashore   of  the 
iKampagnn,  the  malarial  landscape  leads  him  to  dwell  on 
^at  seems  unwholesome  and  niephitic  in  the  playwright, 
m   fondness  for    lurid    crimes  and    barbaric    excesses. 
PVhat  may  bo  called  the  romantic  side  of  the  Renaissance, 
U  love  of  strangeness,  its  lawless  assertion  of  the  pre- 
rogative of  personality,  was  uncongenial  to  Carducci ;  to 
hia  essentially  classical    temperament    the   Renaissance 
appealed  as  a  retui-n  from  the  superstitious  frenzy  of  tho 
Htddle  Ages  to  the  ordered  sanity  of  the  ancients.    As 
he  grew  older  his  poetic   imagination   lost  the  ardour 
needed  to  fuse  his  literary  and  historical  learning  into 
[wetry.     On©  need  only  compiiro   the  sonnets   to  Nicola 
Pisano  In  iiis  last  volume  with  tho  ode  to  La  Beata  Diana 
QiuQtini    in    his   first.     Each   renders    tho    blending    of 
p&gamsm   with    the   Catholic  faith ;    in    the   ode    it    is 
wiggested    with    tho    intuition    of   poetic   fancy;    in    the 
Mtmeta  it  is  set  out  with  tho  precision  of  a  philosophic 
liistoiy  of  Tuscan  art. 

Carducci*s   strong    sense    of    local    colour   also    now 

sometimes  betrayed  him.     Many  of  Iiis  poems  with  topo 

^pbical    titles   degenerate   into   mero  enumeration  of 

pluces  and  their  characteristics,   as  in   *  Piemonte/     In 

otheru   the   limitations   of    his   historical  sympathy  still 

Wdicap  him.    Even  in  the  Church  of  Polenta  the  Gothic 

capiUis  seem    grotesque    intruders   from   the  northern 

gloom  into  a  land  hallowed  by  Hellenic  memories.    Yet, 

*hile  the  poet   sita  and  muses  where  Dante  may  onco 

i|iftTe  knelt  and  beheld  the  face  of  God,  as  he  wept  for  his 

■fael  San  Giovanni/  dislike  of  Catholicism  is  overcome  by 

^B  sense  of  the  historic  function  of  religion  as  the  great 

consoler.     He  summons  the  Italian  people,  *r  Itala  gento 

■dft  la  molt^)  vite/  to  answer  tho  call  of  the  angelus  to 

Ppfayer  and   closes  ivith    lines   not   unworthy  to    be   sot 

^oath  Millets  picture : 


'  Una  di  flautl  lenta  melodia 
passa  invisibil  fra  la  terra  e  il  cielo  *. 
spirit!  forse  cho  furon,  che  sono 
e  che  sartimio  ? 
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Un  oblio  lene  de  la  faticosa 
vitaf  un  pensoso  soapirar  quiete, 
una  soave  volouti'i  di  pianto 
r  amme  invftdo. 

Taccion  le  fiere  e  gli  uomioi  e  le  coae, 
raseo  '1  tramonto  ne  Tazzurro  Hfumn, 
mormorau  gli  alti  vertici  ondeggiaiitl 
Ave  Maria.' ' 

An  overpowering'  sense  of  such  Uiings^the  Tftguest 
word  is  the  best — is  the  unmistakable  token  of  the 
poetic  temperament;  and  &  power  like  this  to  expres 
that  seuee  in  an  artistic  form  would  aloue  mark  Carducd 
ua  a  genuine  poet. 

We  venture  to  doubt,  however,  whether,  outside  Italy, 
he  will  ever  acquire  widespread  poetic  £ame.  The  ex-^H 
ceptional  difficulty  of  hia  Italian  is  not  an  in^upembl^H 
hindrance ;  Dante,  most  obscure  of  Italian  poeta,  is  al^o 
the  most  widely  rend.  StiU,  this  difficulty  is  a  hindraocu 
to  many  English  people,  even  to  siicli  as  have  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  language.  These  may  bo  adviaed  to 
begin  on  a  translation  of  selected  poema,  with  the  Italian 
on  the  opposite  pag-e,  lately  brought  out  by  Mrs  Francis 
Holland.  Mrs  Holland  has  hampered  herself  by  a  reaulu- 
tion  to  adhere  to  the  original  metrea,  and,  perhaps  for 
that  reason,  her  renderings  will  hardly  give  the  En^'lish 
reader  much  idea  of  the  beauty  of  Carducci's  work.  But 
they  wilt  be  a  useful  help  to  those  who  know  a  little 
Italian  and  wish  to  make  acquaintance  with  Carduci'i- 
For  her  book,  which  opens  with  a  short  introductor; 
study,  includes  several  of  the  poet's  finest  pieces*  M 
indeed  it  is  a  good  illuatration  of  the  wealth  of  reallf 
striking  work  he  produced  that  Mrs  Holland's  selections* 
scarcely  anywhere  overlap  the  quotations  here  given- 
There  art?,  however,  other  causes  besides  the  difficulty  o? 
hie  language  which  have  hampered  hts  reputation  abroati 
and  also  suggest  misgivings  as  to  it«  permanence  at  he 
at  least  in  its  present  extent.     Everywhere  the  avora 


KTl. 
010^ 

reo- 
broaii- 
orag^ 


*  A  soft  melody  of  flutefi  pAsscs  utisecn  between  earth  And  h«ATcia 
splritH  perhaps  that  %vere,  tbat  are,  and  are  to  be.  A  fioft  fDi::gotrulnea»  *^' 
woartfOnio  life,  &  thoughtful  sighing  after  rest,  *  gentle  yeamfng  for  Ustr^^* 
ateals  over  the  soiil»  Men  and  beaala  and  things  are  silent^  the  sua  wtM  fc-* 
rose-coloured  vapours,  and  the  lofty  waving  heights  murmor  *  Ato  MarU." 
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ler  of  poetry  reads  it  for  the  matter,  not  for  the 
jner ;  and  Carducci  will  cease  in  time  to  give  that 
reader  what  be  seeks,  the  reflection  aud  interpretation  of 
\u3  own  feelings.  In  pure  literature  what  makes  for 
lasting  popularity  i^  individual  human  tnteresL  *  Maud' 
ia  read  for  the  hero's  love  story,  not  for  the  authors 
ipinion^  on  the  Crimean  war  and  the  Manchester  school 
a  economics ;  the  emotional  crises  in  the  life  of  Jean 
bljean  make  ua  be^r  with  the  political  disquisitions  in 
Tjbs  Mis^rablea.'  Now  this  human  interest,  present  in 
rennyson  and  Victor  Hugo,  is  absent  from  Carducct.  He 
lever  attempted  the  creation  of  character ;  and  his  own 
alings  expressed  in  verse  are  seldom  of  lyric  intensity 
such  that  all  mankind  can  share  them.  His  own 
ference  in  his  *  Intermezzo  '  to 

*  Questo  cuor,  che  amor  mai  non  rtchiese, 
S©  non  f  orse  a  le  idee,'  * 

lather  too  suggestive  of  Ooetlie's  sayin^^  about  Platen, 
hat  he  had  every  other  gift  but  wanted  love.  To  enjoy 
irhat  is  best  in  the  *  Odi  Barbare  *  requires  historic 
magination  and  the  knowledge  that  alone  gives  that 
itaagination  scope.  In  the  marmoreal  ode  'Sul'  Adda,' 
b^  instance,  there  is  an  impressive  reverie  over  departed 
■bqnaroni  oot  unworthy  of  Omar  Khayyam ;  there  is  no 
Ebobcf  human  passion  as  in  Browning's  ^Love  among 
ihe  Ruins/ 

tCarduccrs  fame  will   endure,  but  with  the  few,  not 
ith  the  many.     His  appeal  in  the  future  will  be  to  those 
idowed  with   historic   imagination  and  the  still  rarer 
terary  perception  needed  to  appreciate  hia  mastery  of 
etic    form.     For    readers     eo     gifted,    nowhere    very 
aerous,  the  '  Odi  Barbare  '  will  become  a  classic  in  the 
ueat  sense,  and  Carducci  will  continue  to  be  what  Signor 
P'  Annun/Jo  has  called  him»  in  the  *  GreetiJig  to  the  Master ' 
that  closes  the  *  Laus  Tit^/  'the  mediator  between  two 
■Worlds,*  that  of  ancient  Rome  and  that  of  modern  Italy. 

J.  Slingsby  Robhbts. 

*  This  besrt  whfch  no  lore  ever  cUimed,  k^v*  perhaps  for  ideas. 
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Alt.  II.— LOCMi  GOVERNMENT. 

1.  The  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Pariah  Officer,  By  Riehaid 
Bunit  LL,Dm  Chancellor  of  the  Dioceae  of  Carlisle^  1755. 

2.  The  Local  Governviejtt  A  ct,  1888. 

3.  Local  Government  in  England.  By  Josef  Redlieh  aod 
Francis  W.  Hirst.     Two  vob,     London,  M^acmillan,  1901 

4.  Local  and  Central  Government^  a  Contpai-aiire  SfwJy 
of  England,  France^  Rttssia,  and  the  United  States.  Bj 
Percy  Ashley.     London,  Murray,  1906. 

5.  English  Local  Government  from  the  Revolution  to  \h 
Municipal  Corpo7'ations  Act>  The  Parish  and  the  County- 
By  Sidney  and  Beatrice  Webb.  London :  Langinan», 
1900. 

When  the  political  history  of  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  comes  to  be  written,  it  is  certain  tlmt 
few  things  will  occupy  a  larger  space  in  it  than  Ibe 
development  of  local  governments  That  devolopmpnt 
has  been  immense.  Whether  it  has  been  an  unmixed 
advantage  is  a  subject  on  which  opinions  may  differ, 
but  for  ^ood  or  for  ill  the  ex:tension  of  municipal 
government  to  the  counties  has  brought  about  a  change 
little  short  of  a  revolution.  It  maybe  that  we  live  too 
near  the  time  for  any  adequate  account  of  the  move- 
ment to  be  yet  written.  So  far,  in  this  country,  there 
haa  been  none.  The  beat  attempt  is  that  of  Herr  Gedlicl:, 
which  Mr  Hirst  has  translated  and  brought  up  to  the 
English  standpoint.  The  book^  however^  has  one  greftt 
fault,  the  usual  fault  of  moat  of  our  writers  on  loc*! 
government,  it  is  written  from  the  outside.  For  instanWi 
whatever  may  be  the  theoretical  view^  no  one  wbo 
hoB  sat  at  petty  or  quarter  sessions  would  have  fitatad 
that  'the  struggles  in  regard  to  the  settlement  of 
paupers  form  an  important  part  of  the  jurlsdicUou  oi 
Justices  of  the  Peace.'  In  twenty-five  years'  expericnofl 
of  those  courts  we  have  never  known  a  case  occur 
petty  sessions,  and  only  two  at  quarter  sessions.  In 
theory  the  law  of  settlement  is  most  important,  in  practic* 
few  barristers'  libraries  contain  the  great  authority  or 
the  subject,  'Burrows*  Settlement  Cases/ 

PoHsibly  the  fact  that  the  lawyer  who  writes  boo 
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to  little  practical  experienco  in  the  actual  woi'king  of 
la  subject  may  be  the  reason  why  tbere  is  no  really  good 
lodern  work  on  the  office  and  duties  of  the  juatice  of  the 
BBce,  There  are  plenty  of  books  on  the  practice  before 
istices.  The  well-known  treatiaea  by  Oke  and  Stono 
lave  sufficed  to  point  out  to  the  justices  the  way  in 
fhich  they  should  go,  and  they  have  required  nothing 
wre,  A  really  good,  modern j  trustworthy,  history  of 
U>  office  and  duties  of  the  great  unpaid  ia  still  a  want 
I  oar  literature.  What  Lambard  and  Dalton  did  tor 
heir  geuerationa  we  want  some  one  to  do  for  ours.  The 
est  available  substitute  is  'The  Joatice  of  the  Peace  and 
'arish  Officer/  by  Richard  Burn,  the  wo^k^  not  of  a  lawyer^ 
at  of  an  active  clerical  justice,  whose  experience  of  the 
P^estmorland  Quarter  Sessions  made  him  a  practical 
athority,  securing  for  his  book  audi  a  reputation  that 

has  passed  through  xipwarda  of  thii'ty  editions,  and, 
,ough  published  over  a  century  and  a  half  ag43,  is  still  an 
d  text-book.  In  aotne  degree  Mr  Webb's  work 
^pph'eg  this  want,  but  it  atopa  at  the  Reform  era»  and  does 
Dt  profess  to  give  the  developments  of  tlie  last  sixty  years, 
ill,  for  the  period  it  covers,  it  gives  one  of  the  boat 
fcounta  we  have  of  the  way  in  which  tlie  magistrates, 
fore  the  Keform  Act  of  1832,  discharged  their  duties. 

Among  thoclianges  then  brought  about  probably  the 
■oai  far-reachijig  was  the  reform  of  the  municipal  cor- 

rfttiona.  The  system  then  introduced  into  the  towns 
18,  by  the  Acts  of  18S8  and  1804,  been  extended  to 
lunties  and  country  districts.  Powers  have  been  taken 
ray  from  the  justices  and  now  powers  heaped  upon  the 
BW  bodies.  The  tendency  to  give  the  county  councils 
rger  and  larger  powers  is  shown  in  the  legislation  of 

•h  year.  Soon  they  will  become,  if  they  are  not  so 
ready,  the  most  powerful  local  bodies  that  have  ever 
sea  in  existence  in  Enghiud  or  in  Europe.  They  have 
ready  gone  beyond  their  predecessors  the  municipal 
trporations. 

The  fact  that  these  powers  are  espresaiy  granted  to 
6  new  councils  by  Parliament  and  are  not  a  survival  of 
lyold  jurisdiction  does  not  seem  to  be  fully  appreciated. 
Bssrs  Kedlich  and  Hirst  define  local  government  as  '  the 
rrj-ing  out  by  inhabitants  of  localities,  or  their  elected 
esentatives,  of  the  duties  and  powers  with  which  they 
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have  been  invested  by  the  Legislature!  or  which  derolT 
upon  them  at  Common  Law.'* 

But  no  conunon  law  powers  devolve  on  these  etatutc 
bodies ;  all  their  powers  are  derived  by  express  etataU 
Iprant.     If  once  they  act  outside  the  four  comers  of 
statutes  coaferring  their  powers  the  courts  will 
tb^  action.    Iliey  possess  no  original  jansdiction. 
coaunon    law   powers      County  coudciIb   cannot 
a  farthii^    on    any  object    however   deserving 
^ome  Act  of  Pariiament  empowers  them  to  do  so. 
instance,  they  ran  pay  for  damage  arising  from  wc&rj 
tear  to  a  school-boose,  but  not  tx^  a  school-playgtoii 
They  can  pay  the  cost^  of  opposing,  but  not  of  promc 
Bills  in  Parliament.     It  is  this  principle,  that  if  tbeyi 
uiira  virta  the  central  power  can  at  once  step  in  and  pr 
vent  any  such  action,  that  forms  the  best  and  groata 
check  on   the  conduct  of   local  authorities.      While 
powers  of  local  bodies  in  England  are  greater  than  tbo 
on  the  Continent*  nowhere  are  local  bodies  kept  so  tighti 
within  the  strict  letter  of  their  powers  as  in  England. 

The  stor>'  of  the  change  from  the  old  to  the  new  orde 
of  things   begins  with  the  reform  of  the  corporation 
in  the  towns  and  the  poor-law  system  in  the  count 
The  246  towns  to  which  the  Municipal  Corporation 
applied   were^   says  Mr  Ashlcy.t   '  in   tbe   hands  of 
irresponsible  oligarchy.     Confusion  aud  corruption 
ilmost  inevitable,   the  corporate   funds  and   muuicipa 
^offices  were  openly  used  for  tbe  individual   benefit 
member^i  of  the  town  councils  or  other  freemen.* 
All  this  that  Act  changed.     It  gave 

•  the  municipal  franchise  to  all  ratepayers,  made  the  coudc 
elective^  abolished  life  membership,  put   an   end  to  tradio 
inonopoliea  and  privilegre^*  provided  for  a  l>etter  system 
appointments  to  salaried  offices,  secured  publicity  for  all 
ceedings  of   the  new  authorities,  and  withdrew  all  judtc 
functions  from  the  aldermen  as  such.'  J 

This  was  the  reform  of  tbe  towns.     In  the  coont 
the  first  reform  was  the  poor  law.     This  had  been 
on  the  statute  of  the  43  Elizabeth,  which  had  made 
pariah  responsible  for  its  own  poor,  tmder  the  condittQ 
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society  which  prevailed  in  1603,  and  the  changes  in  land 
mure  and  cultivation  that  two  hundred  years  had  pro- 
ceed rendered  it  quite  unsuitable  as  a  practical  sygtem 
lor  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  poor  rate '  (says  Mr  Ashley)  •  '  had  come  to  be  regarded 
by  employers  in  country  and  town  alike  aa  a  source  of  grants 
In  aid  of  wages ;  .  .  .  the  actual  administ ration  of  relief  was 
in  the  hands  of  small  shopkeepers  and  farmers  untrained  in 
baaineea  habits  and  afraid  of  unpopularity ;  there  was  no 
tktral  control.* 

^AU  this  waa  changed  by  the  Poor  Law  Act  ot  1834, 
!  parish  ceased  to  be  the  unit  of  responsibility,  relief 
I  no  longer  given  by  the  parishioners.  The  administra- 
1  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  elected  bodies  called  Boards 

'  Guardians,  bodiea  to  whom  the  justices  of  the  peace 
Qg  within  the  area  of  the  union  were  added  as  ej'-officio 
abers.  A  strict  central  authority  was  established  to 
&n'i30  the  regular  administration   of  the  poor  law, 

d,  not  the  least  important  point,  the  accounts  of  the 

irdians  were  annually  audited. 

With  this  change,  and  with  changes  in  the  power  of 
iting  licenses,  and  as  to  highways,  the  body  that  had 

ea  the  most  threatened  of  all,  the  county  justices, 
sed  safely  through  the  storra  of  reform. 

the  efforts  of  the  reformer '  (says  Mr  Webb)  *  were  cou- 
rted, not  on  reorganising  the  local  government  of  the 
1  districts,  but  on  stripping  the  rulers  of  the  county  of 
their  powers,   and   either   throwing    away   the   control   and 
superrision  which  these  powci-s  afforded,  or  else  entrustlDg 
em  to  a  department  of  the  central  government/ 1 

the  efforts  failed. 

With  licensing  Bills  in  the  air,  it  is  interesting  to  note 

great  effort  of  licensing  of  the  reformed  Parliamentj 

Beer-house  Act  of  1830,  which  enabled  beer-shops  to 
setup  without  the  assent  of  the  justices.     This  power 

at  one©  largely  exercised,  and  in  six  months  no  less 
26,000  new  drinking  dens  were  established.  We 
blame  the  justices  for  the  number  of  licensed  houses 

Id  remember  that  the  increase  was  not  their  doing. 

Highway  Act  of  1835  limited  the  justices' jurisdiction 
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on  liighways ;  but  this  w&s  alL  '  Against  the  institution 
of  the  impa.id  justice  of  the  peace^  the  method  of  bis 
Appointment,  or  the  comprehensive  powers  recited  in 
ancient  commiesion  of  the  peace,  no  adverse  action 
taken  even  under  the  reform  Ministry/*  The  justices! 
the  peace  alone  among  the  different  units  of  local  gover 
ment  eurvived, '  unchanged  in  their  unrepresentative  cha 
acter,  unchecked  in  their  irresponsibility^  uufettored 
thoir  powers  of  expenditure,  and  unreformed  either  _ 
the  method  of  their  appointment  or  in  the  secrecy  of 
their  procedure/ 1 

Mr  Webb  ascribes  this  to  the  fact  that  quarter  sessiQ 
and  petty  sessions  were  still  regarded  by  the  public, 
aa  county  administrative  authorities,  but  essenti^illy 
courts  of  justice.  Wo  rather  think  that  it  waa  to  a  g:reRt 
extent  due  to  the  rctiult  of  the  enquiry  into  the  ways  of 
municipal  corporations,  which  showed  nothing  but  rotten^ 
nesa  and  corruption,  while  the  enquiiy  by  the  ParliamoB 
aiy  Select  Committee  of  1834  into  rates  failed  to  showi 
financial  corruption  in  the  administration  of  the  justic 
There  was  also  the  difficulty  as  to  who  was  to  take  tbM?~ 
place.  The  only  alternative  appeared  to  be  stipendirtry 
justices,  an  idea  which  was  denounced  in  this  Review  lo 
the  strongest  language  as  setting  up  a  class  who, 

'without  coiisequeuce  as  laTvyei^,  of  no  rank  in  their  lear 
profession,  without  the  influence  of  property  or  birth, 
no  station  in  the  county  or  neighbourhood  where  they 
minister  justice,  .  »  .  would  not  be  proof  against  the  temirts- 
tion  to  which  indigent  authority  surroimded  by  wealth  { 
exposed/ 1 

So,  amid   the   zeal   of  reformers,   the  justices    surviv 
and  the   reform  of  county   government  was  left 
tempted  for  over  half  a  century. 

During  this  time  the  jusfcices  at  quarter  sessions 
becoming  a  more  powerful  body  than  their  predece 
Sir  Robert  Peel  created  the  new  police  force.     Altho 
at  first  it  lay  with  the  justices   to  say  if  they  wc 
establish  this  force  in  their  county*  this  option  was  i 
taken  away,  and  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  was 
pelled  to  become  the  responsible  authority  for  adminis 
iag  this  new  method  of  keeping  the  king's  peace. 
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Neither  the  new  boards  of  guardians  nor  the  new  high- 
ray  authorities   proved   to   bo   altogether   satisfactory, 
ind  Parliatnent  gave  back  to  quarter  sessions  some  of  its 
XKjr  law  powers  in  the  new  jurisdiction  over  lunatics,  and 
lome  of  its  highway  powers  as  to  the  main   tHjads.     In 
'act  quarter  sessions  had  by  1888  more  than  regained  any 
iuthority  it  had  lost  after  the  Reform  Act.     To  exercise 
ill  these  powers  involved  money,  and  the  increasing  cost 
af  local  administration  gave  rise  to  a  demand  that  the 
t>odiea  who  spent  the  money  should  not  bo  mere  nomi- 
nees of  the  Crown,  but  should  to  some  extent  bo  elected 
by  the   rat-epayera.     This  demand  was  plausible,  but   it 
was  really  based  on  a  fallacy.     It  is  true  the   courts  of 
Barter  sessions  were  composed  entirely  of  nominees  of 
TO©  Crown,  or,  as  Mr  Webb  states  it,  *  almost  exclusively 
uE  the  principal    landed   proprietors  within  the  county, 
whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  held  their  estates 
^efore  them';*   yet,   through  their   tenants^  these   men 
Bkid  the  larger  part  of  the  rates,  and  every  addition  of 
^  penny  in  the  £  meant  an  additional  charge  on  them- 
Jelres,     So  far  as  it  might  be  desirable  that  tho  county 
Bpenditure  should  be  controlled  by  the  owners  of  pro- 
^pty  in  the  county^  quarter  sessions  did  this  far  more 
HFectively   than  county  councils   do  or  have   done.     No 
"person  was  qualified  to  be  a  member  of  quarter  sessions 
if  he  had   less  than   100/,  a  year  in  land.     Any  one  ia 
qualified  to  be  a  county  councillor  who  occupies  a  housot 
whatever  may  be  its  annual  value. 

In  addition   to   the  bodies  who   had   been   entrusted 
with  local  government,  in  1875  a  new  set  of  authorities 

kse,  urban  and   rural  sanitary  authorities.     It  is  true 
J  were  only  the  goi'eming  bodies  of  the  towns  and 
t^e  boards  of  guardians  in  the  country  under  new  names  ; 
et  a  very  large  addition  of  powers,  especially  as  to  sani- 
matt^rs,  was  given  them.     At  first  the  powers  of 
ese    bodies    wpre  not  turned   to   much  aecountt    but 
adually  they  have  developed  into  very  important  local 
thorities,  and  have  practically  taken  over  all  the  ad- 
listrative  work  relating  to  public  health. 
Nothing    shows    the   English    administrative   system 
tter  than  the  way  in  which  the  great  local  revolution 
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of  ISSS  was  brought  about.  A  unique  opportunity  tlieo 
offered  itself,  such  as  is  never  likely  to  occur  agnin»  to 
establish  one  great  adminietrative  autliority  having  the 
charge  of  all  local  work,  while  leaving  to  th«  ma^stratn 
the  whole  of  the  judicial  biisinefls.  This  opportunity 
was  lost.  What  was  done  was  to  take  from  the  magis- 
trates moHt  of  their  administrative  work»  and  to  cre«l« 
a  new  body  to  whom  euch  administrative  work  w*i 
transferred.  This  new  body,  the  county  council,  vtiA  for 
the  future  to  be  the  supreme  county  authority.  Bn!  r  .: 
to  thia  body  the  transfer  was  not  complete.  Poor  I  i 
sanitary,  highway  authorities  etiU  remained  with  all 
their  powers,  while  a  totally  new  body,  composed  \\tM 
of  county  councillors,  half  of  magistrates,  caUtKl 
*  Standing  Joint  Committee/  was  set  up  to  manage  and  | 
control  the  county  police  and  county  buildings. 

It  is  almost  twenty  years  since  this  great  change^ 
effected,  bo  that  it  ia  poaaible  to  give  some  answer  tol 
question  whether  it  has  been  a  success.      Aa  a  men 
administrative  machine  the  county  council  has  more  i 
justified  its  existence.     I£  any  evidence  was  reqi 
prove  this,  it  is  shown  by  the  new  powers  which^ 
session  Parliament  bestows  on  these  bodies.    Educati 
and  diseases  of  auimals^  preservation  of  ancient  mon 
ments  and  supervision  of  mldwives,  regulations  of  co 
mons  and  adjustment  of  weights  and  measui^es,  are  i 
of  the  heads  of  work  these  bodies  are  now  supposedl 
perform.     It  may  well  be  that  the  niultifarious  nature  i 
their  duties  may  tend  to  the  work  being  done  in  u 
funetory  way,  and  the  question  may  be  fairly  askedtj 
not  the  limit   of  the  powers  of  county  councils  to 
satisfactory  work  almost  reached  ?    While  it  is  wonder 
what  is  done,  there  are  some  considerations  that  poifl 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  quite  possible  this  excessive  load  i 
work  may  be  productive  of  future  trouble. 

In  the  first  place,  the  work,  being  too   great  for 
whole  council  to  do,  is  necessarily  done  by  committ" 
The  average  county  councillor  ia  placed  on  some  on^co 
mittee,  and  all  he  sees  or  knows  of  the  business  of 
council  is   the  small   part  done  by  his   own  comraitt 
So  the  district  he  represents  has  really  but  little  voice  i 
the  discussion  of  all  the  range  of  county  council 
except  the  part  done  by  the  committee  on  which  its  i 
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Bpresentativ'o  serves.      It  follows  that,  if  the  councillor 
rants  any   information  on   any   other  subject^  or  any- 
ling   done*  he  goes   to   one   of  tbo  county  officials   to 
[get  the  wishes   of  his  constituents  curried  out.     Hence 
I  it  is  that  the  control  of  county  affairs  ia  passing-  largely 
I  into  the   hands   of   tha  county  officiaLi.     They   have  to 
deal  with  the  cases  as  they  arise,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  questions   tlie   ofBcial's 
action,  still  more   seldom  that  the  council  reverses   the 
action  of    its   committee.     Therefore  in   most    counties 
the   permanent    officials   really   *  run  *   the   council,   and 
even  in  counties  where  this  is  not  so,  matters   are  never 
90  fully  considered  and  discussed  as  they  used  to  be  by 
quarter    seeaions.     The   hold   of    the    official  is  greatly 
fitreogthened  in   another  way.     A  central  body»  known 
Bfi  the  C'Ounty  Councils   Association,  sits   in  London  to 
consider   measures    and   matters  affecting    the    general 
interests  of  county  councils.    The  different  departments 
of  government — the  Home  Office,  tho  Local  Government 
Board,  the  Board  of  Education,  and  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture— find  it  useful  to  keep  in  direct  touch  with  this 
Oi^aoisation  ;  in  consequence  it  haa  not  only  a  direct  but 
Also  H  strong  indirect  influence   on  all  proposals  affect- 
ing county  councils.       The  association  consists  of  repre- 
wtittttives  of  each  county  council  in  England  and  Wales, 
Md  among  the  representatives  are   the  clerks.     These 
offic*^rs  are  the  most  regular  attendants  at  the  meetings 
of  the  association ;  insensibly  they  come  to   regard   all 
county   council  work    from    the  official  point  of  view, 
with  the  result  that  the  policy  that  runs  through   the 
cooQcils  is  the  official  policy.     So  every  year  the  officials 
Art]  getting   the  county  counciLs  more  and  more  under 
their  controL 

A  further  point  that  is  oocasionally  heard  a  good  deal 
of,  especially  at  election  times,  is  the  spending  power  of 
touuty  councils.  If  they  are  to  do  the  work  entrusted  to 
^em  it  can  only  be  done  by  a  large  expenditure,  and,  as 
the  work  annually  increases,  by  an  increasing  expenditure* 
Aether  it  could  be  done  at  a  less  cost  than  it  is  no  two 
persons  agree.  But  one  thing  is  perfectly  certain,  that 
^0  member  seat  to  a  county  council  to  keep  down  the 
'&te0  will  ever  be  able  to  do  so.  County  finance  is  both 
implicated   and   difficult,  and  the  way   in   which    the 
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councils  receive  their  revenue  from  Govet^m^nt  U 
enough  to  craze  any  amateur  financier.  No  one  can 
ever  tell  how  much  of  the  amount  of  the  Exchequer 
contribution  grant,  the  great  source  of  income,  belonging 
to  any  year  will  be  paid  within  that  year  or  not,  no 
one  can  say  precisely  what  the  total  of  the  j*rant  will  bo. 
A  certain  aum  has  to  be  provided,  and  it  13  always  «> 
much  easier  to  get  it  by  a  small  addition  to  the  rate* 
than  by  ed'ecting  economies  that  the  temptation  to  do 
this  is  quite  irresistible-  But  there  ia  worse  than  thii 
Nothing  commends  itself  so  much  to  the  average  count/ 
councillor  as  a  loan,  to  make  future  generations  pay  part 
of  current  expenses^  so  loans  have  been  raised  for  one 
purpose  and  another  to  sucli  an  extent  that  the  rate  to 
keep  down  the  interest  and  instalments  in  some  ca!Sf« 
equals  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  county  rate.  Ifl 
most  counties  the  financial  position  is  not  satisfactorj'. 
and  it  will  be  from  this  side  that  the  opposition  to 
county  councils  will  probably  arise. 

Another  evil  caused  by  county  councils  should  not  be 
left  out  of  sight,  for  it  is  one  which  seems  on  the  iucreaJte. 
The  county  council  naturally  draws  the  best  local  men 
of  the  district  as  its  members.  The  work  of  the  coancil_ 
is  ao  heavy  that  the  county  councillors  cannot 
time  to  do  any  other  public  business,  hence  the  niinfl 
local  bodies  lose  their  best  men  and  fall  into  the  ban 
of  those  who  have  axes  to  grind.  It  is  difficult  to  rea 
the  difference  made  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
strong  naan  on  a  small  iocal  body,  and  it  may  well  bethsfcl 
the  want  of  even  capable  t^hairmen  of  those  minor  bodifllj 
is  having  a  very  disastrous  effect  on  their  usefulness. 

For  these    reasons  we  are    inclined    to   think  tlia^] 
although   county   councils    have    been   a    great  sue 
they  yet   contain   dangerous   elements,   which  may 
velope  in  such  a  way  as  greatly  to  impair  their  tisefa 
ness  if  not  to  do  worse.     The  dangers  that  were  so  fi«eljj 
predicted  at  their  outset   they  have   to  a  great  exte 
survived,   but   these  other    dangers  are   none    the  l« 
real  because  they  were  not  pi'edicted. 

If  the  separation  of  the  administrative  from 
judicial  work  of  tho  counties  has  been  a  success  from 
administrative  side,  what  has  been  the  result  from 
judicial  side?    It  is  difficult  to  answer  the  questaon, 
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le  conditions  have  been  so  greatly  changed,  but  on  the 

''hole  it  may  be  said  the  change  has  not  been  beneficial. 

..t  first  it  was  thought  that  nothing  was  left  for  quarter 

eseions  to  do,  with  the  result  that  a  number  of  justices 

iteeed  to  attend,  and  this  caused  a  dech'ne  both  in  their 

mportance  and  in  the  interest  in  their  pioceedings.     It 

t^ecame  oecessaiy  to  fill  up  vacancies  and  to  increase  the 

number  of  justices  to  j;et  the  work  donol;  80»  to  secure 

persons  who  would  attend,  justices  were  appointed  from 

a  much  lower  class  than  was  formerly  the  case.     This  led 

to  more  of  the  old  justices  staying  away»  as  they  objected 

to  working  with  the  new  nsen,  especially  with  the  ex-officio 

iustice^  under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1904.     Some  of 

the  sons  of  the  old  justices^  who  would  in  the  old  order  of 

thiL^^s  have  become  members  of  the  bench  as  a  matter 

of  course,  either  did  not  care  to  be  appointed,  or,  if  they 

were  appointed,  never  caino  to  quarter  sessions.    Thus  a 

pudnal  change  has  been  going  on,  much  greater  in  some 

counties  than   in   otbera,   with   the   result   that  a  new 

generation  of  justices  has  arisen. 

hi  the  last  two  years  the  change  has  been  made 
greater.  Up  to  1906  no  one  could  act  as  a  county  justice 
¥k)  was  not  quaUHed  by  the  possession  of  an  inconie  of 
100/.  a  year  derived  from  lands.  This  lias  been  now  re- 
pealed, and  any  one  can  now  be  appointed  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  This  alteration  in  the  law  has  entirely  altered 
tie  character  of  justices.  They  represented,  or  -were 
sttppose  to  represent,  the  landed  interest  of  the  county, 
now  they  merely  represent  such  persons  as  have  sufficient 
influence  to  get  their  names  brought  before  the  Lord 
Chancellor  for  the  appointment.  What  the  effect  will 
be  Bufficient  time  has  not  yet  elapsed  to  say,  but  it  is 
certainly  a  very  hazardous  experiment ;  and  if  the  state 
of  things  in  boroughs,  where  no  qualification  was  ever 
needed  for  the  bench,  is  to  be  taken  as  an  example,  it  does 
not  seem  likely  to  be  a  success.  Great  as  is  this  change, 
a  more  startling  proposal  was  made  last  year.  The  cus- 
tom has  prevailed  for  many  years  that  the  persons  to 
be  appointed  justices  for  counties  should  bo  nominated 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  by  the  lord  lieutenant  of  the 
county.  There  was  no  law  to  that  effect,  and  from  time 
to  tiXDB  appointments  were  made  without  any  such  nom-> 
fttioQ.    As  it  is  obvious  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  must 
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obtain  some  local  knowledge  of  the  fitness  of  peraona  for 
the  post»  the  King's  representative,  his  lieutenant,  waslbc 
obv*ioU9  source  to  which  he  applied  ^for  it.  When  tbc 
present  Government  came  into  office  a  loud  outcry  vt» 
raiaed  by  members  of  Parliament  and  others  that  ft 
number  of  personst  because  they  were  radicals  and  be- 
cause they  had  rendered  greater  or  less  service  at  tlw 
©lection,  Bhould  bo  made  county  juatices.  Lists  were  Beat 
to  the  Lord  Chancellor  containing  the  nanieH  of  perww 
whose  only  possible  qualiiications  were  either  politicjil 
opinions  or  political  services.  Fortunately  the  liord 
Chancellor,  in  spite  of  great  pressure  and  great  outcry, 
refused  to  place  on  the  bench  persons  who  could  show  no 
better  qualifications.  Large  additions  were  made  to  the 
magistracy  in  different  counties,  but  much  less  than  vnn 
demanded,  and,  thanks  to  the  Lord  Chajicellor's  sensed 
resi>onsibility  with  regard  to  the  administration  of  joStk^ 
the  evil  has  been  avoided  for  the  time. 

It  is  most  probable  that,  both  on  the  adminifitrative 
and  the  judicial  sides,  the  present  state  of  local  govern- 
ment is  one  of  transition.  The  commission  that  i»  now 
sitting  on  poor-law  administration  may  be  the  death 
warrant  of  all  the  systems  of  local  government  that  have 
arisen  round  boards  of  guardian9^  and  may  propose  di« 
transfer  of  all  such  powers  to  county  councils,  leaving  w 
guardians  nothing  but  the  distribution  of  relief.  Or  we 
,  may  see  the  setting  up  of  some  authority,  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  wider  area  than  the  county,  who  will  relievo 
the  county  councils  of  much  of  their  work.  So,  again,  oa 
the  judicial  side,  we  are  continually  threatened  with  llie 
abolition  of  the  great  unpaid  and  the  substitution  of 
stipendiaries.  This  has  been  threatened  so  often  that  we 
shall  not  believe  in  it  until  we  see  it.  Whatever  maybe 
the  changes,  either  administrative  or  judicial  or  both, « 
one  thing  wo  are  perfectly  certain,  that  no  system  wiU 
work,  nor  will  command  the  confidence  of  the  English 
people,  that  does  not  in  some  way  utilise  the  ser\^icesot 
the  English  gentry  and  secure  for  that  class  a  preponder- 
ance over  the  combined  forces  of  the  agitator,  the  faddbU 
and  the  man  who  becomes  a  member  of  tt  public  body 
because  he  has  an  axe  to  grind. 
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Bt.  III.— GREEK  PAPYRI  AND  RECENT  DISCOVERIES. 

K  ^^(tg^Tfi^iits  (fun  mamuiCfit  tie  M^nandre.     D*5couvert9 

et  public  par  G.  Lef^bvre.     Cairo,  1907, 
t  Tfie  Qjcyrhyyichus  Papyri.    Parts  l-v.     Edited  by  B.  P. 

Grenfell  nnd  A.  S.  Hunt.    London  :  Egypt  Exploration 

Fund.  1898-1907. 
3.  Aj^cfuEQtogical  Reports  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Pundt 

1891-1907. 

»The  Flinders   Petrle   Papyri.     (Royal  Irisli  Academy, 
Cunningbam  Memoirs,  Viii  and  XI.)     By  the  Rev.  J*  P. 
Mahaffy  and  Prof.  J.  Gilbart  Smyly.      Dublin.  1891- 
kl905. 

f  Gireek  Papyri  in  the  British  Museum,  Catalogue,  with 
Tenets  and  atlases  of  facaimiles.  Vols  i-iii.  By  R  G. 
Kenyon  and  II.  I,  Bell.  London :  British  Museum, 
1893-1!)07. 

IAegypUache  Urlcutulen  aus  clen  koetuglicken  Museen  in 
Berlin :    Griechische    Urkunden.      Vols    l-lll.      By   U. 
Wilcken^    F.    Blreba,    P.    Viereck,   W*    Schubart^  and 
others.     Berlin  :  Weidmann,  1892-1906. 
7,  Berliner    Klass ikertexte.       Parts    i  -  v .       By    U.    von 
Wilaniowitz-Moellendorff,  H.  Dlels,  W.  St'liubart,  and 
Ik  others.     Berlin:  Weidmann,  1904-1907. 
W  Papyri  Greco-egizii  piibblicaii  dalla  li.  Accademia   dci 
Lincei,      Vol.    i;    Papiri    Fiorentini^      By    G.    Vitelli. 
Milan  :  Hoepli,  19013. 

Archiv  fiir  Papyntsforschung,    Vola  i— lY,     Edited  by 
U.  Wilcken.     Leipzig:  Teubner,  1899-1907. 

l£EK  seholara  of  the  present  generation  have  enjoyed, 

id  are  still  CDJoying,  an  unique  experience.    Their  good 

^rtune  in  the  recovery  of  bo  many  works  long  supposed 

be  hopelessly  lost,  so  many  of  which  the  names  had 

sn    barely  known   or   little    noticed,   haa   often   been 

^mpared  to  that  of  the  Italian  scholara  of  the  Kenais- 

ice.     But  the  conditions  are  far  from  being  the  same. 

contemporaries  of   Petrarch  and  Poggio  were   en- 

1,  not  so  much  in  discovering  lost  manuscripts,  as  in 

jTering   the  lost  taste  for  a  whole  literature.     The 

inuscripts  of  the  great  Greek  authoi'a  had  been  extant 

the  East  and  in  a  few  Western  libraries,  but  there  had 

none  to  appreciate  them  till,  at   the  psychological 
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moment,  the  men  of  the  Henaissancd  discovered  ttieM 
springs  of  living  water,  and  refreshed  tbemselvee  and 
humanity  from  their  stores.  This  is  not  a  descripti 
which  could  be  applied  to  the  present  goaeratio 
Modern  scholars  could  not  Justly  be  charged  either  wi 
ignorance  of  Greek  or  with  want  of  uppreciation  of 
The  uniqueness  of  their  experience  lie*  in  the  fact  thai 
to  them,  and  to  them  alone,  has  it  been  vouchsafed  Uj 
recover  from  the  sands  of  Egypt  a  rapid  successiou  of 
Greek  works  which  no  human  eye  had  seen  for  perhapi 
a  nullcnDium  and  a  half. 

It  is  true  that  there  have  been  anticipations 
partial  realisations  of  such  a  resurrection  in  the 
Tho  men  of  the  Renaissance,  in  their  new-born  enthusias 
for  classical  literature,  unearthed  from  monastic  librarii 
where  they  were  as  completely  buried  as  in  Egj-ptJi 
rubbiah  lieaps,  certain  authors  (such  as  Catullus  wil' 
Tacitus)  of  whom  the  memory  had  well-nigh  perished.  In 
1752  the  discovery  of  a  library  of  charred  papyrus  roUaat 
Herculaneum  raised  hopes  which  were  considerably  daubed 
when  it  appeared  that  their  contents  were  exclusively 
philosophical,  and  for  the  most  part  in  such  a  state  that 
little  could  be  extracted  in  the  form  of  continuous  texU 
It  was  during  the  publication  of  these  (lat^ely  promoted 
•—be  it  remembered  to  the  credit  of  one  for  whom  a  good 
word  is  seldom  said  nowadays — by  the  Prince  Begent) 
that  Wordsworth  wrote  his  well-known  lines  : 

*  O  ye,  who  patiently  explore 
The  wreck  of  Hci-culaacan  lore. 

What  rapture,  could  ye  seize 
Some  Theban  fragment,  or  nurulJ 
One  precious,  tenderdicarted  EcroU 

Of  pure  Simonides.' 

Wordsworth's  aspirations  wei'e  a  century  too  early.  A 
*  Theban  fragment'  of  no  little  interest  has  come  to  ligUt 
within  the  last  few  months.  For  Simonides  w©  still 
wait ;  but  hia  nephew,  Bacchylidesi,  was  recovered  t«H 
years  ago,  and  ia  one  of  the  principal  trophies,  from  the 
literary  point  of  view,  of  the  present  age  of  discovery. 

This,  however,  is  to  anticipate.  In  the  early  part  d 
the  last  century  a  fresh  flutter  of  excitement  was  raised 
by  the  recovery  of  the  work  of  the  great  jurist*  Gmuti 
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m  a  paliuLpsest  at  Verona,  and  for  a  time  tbere  were 

fldent  hopes  of  accessions  to  the  extant  roniain^  of 

sical  literature  from  such   Mss.,  in  which  the  test 

ginaUy  inscribed  on  tho  vellum  hod  been  but  partially 

ced  when  tho  material  was  used  again  for  EOme  later 

tit)g»      Fragments    of    Cieero^s   '  De   Republica '   and 

,er  less  important  works  were  actually  recovered  in 

hid  way  ;  but  the  total  harvest  was  not  great.     In  IS-II 

ruei"  foretaste  of  the  joys  to  come  w*a8  vouchsafed. 

pt  had  already,  siuce  1778,  yielded  some  discoveries 

writings  on  papjTus  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  oue 

nuscript  of  a  book  of  tho  *  Iliad/ all  these  were  uou- 

rary  documents.     In  1847,  however,  a  larj^e  roll  con- 

ng  three  of  the  lost  orations  of  Hyporides,  the  great 

ont-emporary  of   Demosthenes,  came   to  light ;   and    in 

course  of  tho  next   nine  years   another   oration  of 

erjdes  and  an  important  fragment  of  the  lyric  poet 

man  were  added  to  the  list  of  recovered  Greek  classica. 

e  promising  vein  thus  tapped  proved,  however,  to  be 

lisappointing,      No   important    discoveries    came    from 

i  for  another  generation.     It  is  true  that  in  1877  a 

t  maHti  of  papyrus  documents  was   discovered  in  the 

kyum,  which  has  since  been  the  most  prolific  source  of 

reek  papyri ;  but  the  literary  fragments  among  them 

ere  few  in  number,  small  in  extent,  much  mutilated, 

id  slowly  and  inadequately  edited.     It  was  not  until 

mrteen  years  later  that  the  new  era  of  literary  discovery 

M  fairly  established. 

The  year  3891  may  indeed  be  said,  without  the  exag- 
ttiktion  which  usually  attends  the  phrase,  to  have  been 
•och-making,  for  it  marked  the  beginniug  of  a  new 
ftriod,  the  importance  of  which  iu  the  history  of  Greek 
lerature  cannot  be  denied.  In  that  year  Prof.  Mahaffy 
itlished  the  first  part  of  the  Petno  FapjTi  (so  called 
ter  their  discoverer,  Prof.  Plinders  Pctrio),  which  iu- 
ided  portions  of  the  *Phffldo'  of  Plato  and  the  lost 
fltiope'  of  Euripides,  together  w^th  smaller  fragments 
Homer  and  other  authors,  written  upon  papyrus  in 
ije  early  part  of  the  third  century  B.C.,  (iOO  years  earlier 
n  tho  earliest  Biblical  ms^.  then  known,  and  1300  years 
iier  than  the  generality  of  Greek  classical  Mss*  In 
same  year  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
liahed  the  lost  'Constitution  of  Athena'  of  Aristotle, 
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the  poems  of  Qerodas — the  latter  not  merely  la«t»  but 
hardly  known   even    by   name — a   portion    of   anoUier 
oration  of  Hyperidea,  and  early  copies  of  parts  of  Homer, 
Demosthenes,    and    Isocrates.       It    is    not    merely  the 
quantity  and  value  of  these  discoveries  that  made  the 
year  1S91   meraorable ;  it  opened  the  door,  so  to  epeak, 
to  a  train  of  distin^ished  followers.    In  1892  the  Louvre 
acquired  and  published  yet  another  oration  of  Hj^peridw* 
that    against    Athenogenos,    which,    with    the    funeral' 
oration    (already    in    the   British    Museum),   ranked  in 
antiquity  aa  his  finest  work.    In  1893  came  a  long  treatise 
on  medicine,  embodying  large  extracts  from  a  work  by] 
Menon,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle.     In  18J)7  (another  of  thdj 
great  years)  the  British  Museum  published  the  Odes  of ' 
Bacchylides  j  M.  Nicole  (of  Geneva)  edited  an  interesUnif 
fragment  of  Menander;  and  Messrs  Grenfell  and  Hunl 
began    (under  the  auspices   of    the   Egypt   Exploration 
Fund)  that  splendid  series  of  discoveries  on  the  site  i 
the  ancient  Oxyrhynchus,  which  have  formed  the  centrtl 
of  interest  for  the  last  decade,  which  have  given  us  sooret^ 
of  fragment  of    Greek   works,   known  and    unknown. 
besides  hundredii  of  documents  of  the  greatest  value  for 
the  history  of  Grseco-Roman  Egypt,  and  which  are  still 
far  from  being  exhausted.     The  record  of  the  last  ten 
years  is  indeed  largely  the  record  of  the  achievements  of 
this  pair  of  indefatigable  explorers   and  streuuouft  and 
accurate    editors,      Germany,   Italy,   and    France  have. 
indeed,  published  great  quantities  of  non-literary  docti- 
mentH  within  the  same  period,  and  the  stream  of  artirle^i 
in  learned  periodicals  on  the  Continent  has  been  incw- 
sant ;  but  it  is  only  quite  lately  that  literary  papjTi  havf 
appeared  in  any  considerable  quantities  elsewhere  thaniji 
England.     In  1903  the  Berlin  Museum  published  a  poeia 
of  the  lost  dithyrambist^  Tiraotheus  of  Miletus,  which,  in 
addition  to  its  curious  literary  interest,  has  the  distitiction 
of  being  the  oldest  Greek  literary  MS.  in  existence^  dating 
from  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  B.C.     This  has  been 
followed  by  a  considerable  portion  of  the  commentary 
of  DidymuH  on  Demosthenes ;   by  a  long  but  not  very 
valuable  commentary  on  the  '  Thea^tetns '  of  Plato ;  some 
very  attractive  fragments  of  Sappho,  Coriuna,  and  Em 
pides  *    and  various   texts^   prose,   and   verse,   of   mil 
interest. 
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These  are  but  the  most  important  in  an  ever-mcreasin^ 
iccession  of  discoveries,  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  keep 
>imt.  At  the  beginning'  of  1904  it  was  calculated  that 
le  number  of  published  literary  papyri,  large  and  small, 
Fas  approximately  350,  without  reckoning  theological 
3xts,  which  might  have  been  estimated  at  another  60. 
)f  these,  about  160  contained  texts  not  previously 
cnowTi ;  about  110  contained  portions  of  Homer,  and  the 
"remaining  80  were  divided  among  other  already  extant 
works,  the  leading  places  being  taken  by  Demosthenes 
and  Plato*  Since  then  very  considerable  additions  have 
been  made  to  these  figures,  so  that  the  total  of  published 

I  literary  papyri  now  falls  little  short  of  GOO.  And  so  far 
£roin  being  exhausted  is  the  supply,  that  the  year  1007, 
In  its  cont^luding  month,  established  its  chiim  to  rank  Avith 
l8&7i  with  1891,  and  with  1847  as  one  of  the  anni  mh'abilea 
In  the  fortunes  of  Greek  literature, 
f  The  titles  of  the  two  volumes  on  which  this  claim  rests 
aro  given  at  the  head  of  this  article.  One  stands  to  the 
credit  of  France,  the  other  to  thatof  England.  Precedence 
is  given  to  the  former,  alike  as  the  earlier  in  date  and  as 
the  discovery  from  which  most  was  expected.     Ever  since 

Khe  recovery  of  lost  classics  from  Egypt  came  within  the 
ange  of  practical  politics,  it  has  seemed  reasonable  to 
.>elieve  that  Menander  was  one  of  the  authors  most 
likely  to  benefit  thereby.  In  an  article  published  in  this 
Beview  fourteen  years  ago,  dealing  with  the  recovered 
orations  of  Hyperides,  the  following  remark  occurs : 

*Had  the  possibility  of  such  a  discovery  [i.e.  the  discovery  of 
Creek  literary  papyri  in  Eg^ypt]  been  realised,  there  were  two 
authors  whom  most  scholars  "svould  have  named  as  those,  the 
loss  of  whom  was  most  surprising,  and  the  recovery  of  whom 
ntigfat  be  held  most  probable.  The  first  of  these  wag  Me^ 
Dander,  the  eccond  Hyperides.  For  Menander  we  wait  atill ; 
but  Hyi»rides  was  the  flrst'fruits  of  the  new  harvest.' 


The  popularity  of  Menander  in  ancient  times  was 
inunense.  He  was  as  much  the  most  prominent  among 
the  authors  of  the  New  Comedy  as  Aristophanes  was 
among  the  authors  of  the  Old  Comedy;  and  it  was  the 
Kew  Comedy  which  appealed  most  to  the  Hellenistic 
Greek,  and  was  most  read  in  the  circles  which  looked  up 
to   Alexandria  for  guidance.     Homer   remained^  indeed, 
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unquestioned  at  the  head  of  Greek  Uteratu 
position  which  can  only  be  compared  to  a  co; 
.of  thoso  held  in  this  country  by  the  English 

akespeare  •  but  next  in  popularity  to  him,  if  w 
judge  from  the  frequency  with  which  they  are 
came  Euripidea  and  Menandor*     Menander  is  as  C| 
as  Pope^  and  a  mviltitude  of  his  single  lines  wer© 
OS  popular  expressions  of  proverbial  wisdom,     B 
was  easy,  his  subjects  within  the  comprehensioi 
and  independent  of  temporary  or  local  allusio 
thingj  in  fact,  seomed  to  prove  that  he  must 
one  of  the  authors  most  read  by  the  Greeks 
and  thBroforo  one  of  the  most  likely  to  be  re 
tho  debris  of  their  libraries  came  to  light. 

Nevertheless  Menander  was  alow  to  make  his  , 
ance.  While  Homeric  papyri  were  dug  up  by 
while  no  less  than  six  orations  of  Hypcridoa  ha 
discovered,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  so  ohsc 
author  as  Herodas  had  been  restored  to  our  kno 
still  no  trace  ^as  to  be  found  of  Menander.  At 
1897,  a  considerable  fragment  (about  SO  lines  of  tl 
entitled  'The  Husbandman')  was  acquired  and  ed 
Prof.  Nicole  ;  in  ISUSJ  Messrs  Grenfell  and  Hunt  pt3 
about  50  lines  of  *  The  Shorn  Lady  *  (or  '  The  Rape 
Lock '),  which  they  had  unearthed  at  OxjThynchi 
in  1903  the  same  editoi-s  published  about  100  Ij 
which,  however,  40  were  but  half  preserved)  froi 
Parasite.'  These  substantial  but  eomewhat  tani 
fragments  prepared  the  way  for  the  much  greal 
truly  notable  discovery  which  was  announced  at  i 
of  1906,  and  published,  with  most  laudable  prom] 
at  the  end  of  1907.  The  fortunate  discoverer  and 
was  M.  Gusta,Te  Lefebvre,  Laspector  of  Antiquitiet 
Egyptian  service.  In  the  course  of  his  ofRcial  du 
was  led  to  make  a  small  exeavation  on  tho 
ruined  house  at  a  place  called  Kom  Ishgau, 
Egypt,  and  here  he  lighted  upon  a  jar  in  whTc 
preserved,  among  a  large  number  of  documents  ( 
Coptic),  several  leaves  of  a  papyrus  book  contaiuin 
which  were  readily  identified  (through  the  occurri 
thorn  of  passages  already  known  by  quotationsi 
writers)  as   the   work    of    Menander.     Unforti 

eat  part  of  the  Ms.  had  disappeared^  and  u^ 
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>vered  leaves  were  continTious.  Four  pluys  are  re- 
iresented  in  them :  the  prologue  (13  hnes)  aud  50  lines 
f  the  fjr&t  scene  of  *  The  Demi-God '  fl  Vf^^)  *  more  than 
lines  (about  half  the  play)  of  'The  Arbitration' 
riTpfVoi/Te?),  mostly  in  excellent  preservation ;  about 
I  lines  (including  t\vo  mutilated  lenves  assigned  by  M. 
febvre  to  the  following  play,  but  since  shown  to  belong 
b)  of  ^The  Shorn  Lady,'  most  usefully  supplemented 
the  above-mentioned  Oxyrhynchus  fragment,  which 
ontaln^  the  d*'tiou.jnent  •,  and  some  340  linos,  besides 
tetached  fragments,  from  a  play  of  which  the  identity 
s  doubtful,  but  which  ia  probably  *TJie  Samian  Woman.' 
No  doubt  Juatico  can  hardly  bo  done  to  the  author 
with  specimens  so  incomplete.  Nevertheless  M.  Lefebvre'a 
covery  places  our  knowledge  of  Menandor  on  an  alto- 
ler  new  footing.  Wo  can  now  see  the  plots  of  four  of 
plays,  fc^vo  of  which,  at  leasts  ranked  high  among  his 
&rks  in  the  opinion  of  antiquity  ;  we  have  the  complete 
of  several  scenes,  and  can  judge  of  his  style,  his 
alogue,  and  hia  management  of  his  characters.  All  the 
liolars  of  Europe  and  America  must  have  been  asking 
emaelves  the  question  (though,  at  this  present  time  of 
riting,  none  have  published  their  ansivers  to  it),  How 
does  ho  come  up  to  his  aucient  reputation?  Can 
I  repeat  the  exclamation  of  an  ancient  admirer,  *  O  Life, 
IMcnander,  which  of  you  has  copied  the  other?'  Shall 
hold,  with  Cfesar,  that  Terence  is  but  a  Menander 
IpcdV 

Bcfere  the  publication  of  M.  Lefebvre'a  edition,  a 
tare  given  by  M.  Maspero  in  Paris  was  taken  by  Bome, 
'&ny  rate  in  this  country,  to  indicate  that  we  should 
prepare  for  disappointment,  and  that  in  this  instance 
(contrary  to  previous  experience  in  regard  to  recovered 
I  modem  judgment  would  not  confirm  the 
billions  of  antiquity.  It  is  possible  that  a  first  reading 
the  text  will  in  some  cases  have  justified  this  forecast. 
I  merits  of  Menander  do  not  leap  to  the  eye,  as  might 
been  expected,  and  the  mutilation  of  the  plays 
Sitly  detracts  from  their  effect.  It  is  clear  (but  this 
known  already)  that  there  was  nothing  remarkable 
[>ut  the  character  of  his  plots.  Like  the  very  large 
Hjority  of  the  plays  of  the  New  Comedy  of  which  we 
«Dything»  the  plays   now  extant  turn  upon  the 
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■■•  aaoors,  born  of  intoxication  and  violence,  o£  1 
•  7«alliB  «nd  mmdens,  and  the  complications 
<f  ih^pcoeence  of  children  of  unknown  or  cone 
Kot    infrequently,    it    appears,    proj^te 
arise  between  the  two  young  persona, 
t  of  OD6   another's   identityi    and   tbe'D 
■nsAdrentnre  eoines  to  the  knowledge  either  | 
or  of  one  of  the  parents ;  compile  at  iona  j 
SHnaiivsiaiidings  ensue ;  there  are  intrigues  (condncb 
who  play  an  important  part  in  these  plaj 
qnarrBls,  reconciliations^   until  finally 
tt  w^  »  unravelled,  the   right  persons  are 
»  fawbiids  and  wives,  the  children  are  restored 
pmfMT  parents,  and  all   ends   happily.     Tfaora 
far  plenty  of  variety  in  the  details  o£  these  dame 
bat    not    for  any    striking   originality  of  plo 
audience,   though   accustomed   to   acc^ept  tl 
oC    ita    own   stage   ivnd    period,   may   vej; 
groir  weary  of  the  conventions  which  were 
«tock4ik-trade  of   the  Attic    dramatist;    but    the  Altij 
eridently  felt   no  such   tedium.     It   is,  iude 
i  «f  the  characteristics  of  the  Athenian  drama 
aiBwM'Ki  was  accustomed  to  have  a  general   know^ 
^of  a  P^y  before  seeing  it.     In  the  c^ae  of  tragedy," 
anDoonrenient  of  the  title  was  generally  sufHcient  ta 
V  wlliell  of  the  well-known  legends  was  to  be  presented. 
ik*  aasa  of  the  New  Comedy*  the  audience  knew  tbv 
out  of  which  ita  enterttiinmcnt  was  to  be  coa- 
or  three  parents,  one  or  two  young  coupler 
t«*  or  three  slaves,  a  female  of  more  beauty  than  char- 
«rtar«  and  a  aami-attached  child — and  bad  merely  to  sm 
^  vbA(    new  combinations  the  old  materials    would 
fcesettted,  and  how  the  intrigue  would  be  carried  to  i 
mtxd  foreseen  solution.     Even  in  the  case  > 
Cbnedy,  which  is  formed  much  loss  on  a  stei 
U  tike  torrent  of  topical  allusions  must  have  kept 
on  terms  of  comfortable  familiarity  with  tb 
MiShBr  and  his  subject. 

la  respect  of    his   plots,  therefore,  we  had   little 
expect  of  Menander,  and  no  cause  for  disappointme 
Ob  the  eontrary,  it  will  probably  be  felt  that  the  briih 
mion  o!  the  action  gives  more  freshness  to  the  ploUi 
tK«ee  play«  than  would  be  expected  from  reading  a  sboG 
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lysia  of  them*     Another  characteristic  is,  however, 
ore    surprising.      The   quotations  from   Menander    in 
itiquity  are  8o  numerous,  and  so  many  t?ententious  and 
ksi-proverbial   lines    are  ascnbed  to    him,    that    one 
Rurally  expected  to  find  these  plays  full  of  quotable 
Bb8gages  and  neatly  turned  epigrams.     This,  however,  is 
:>t  the  case.     No  doubt  there  is  plenty  of  room,  in  the 
tindred   or   more  comedies   which  have  not  yet  been 
Wtored  to  us,  for  all  the  sontontious  wisdom  recorded  in 
be  extant  quotations  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  they  did 
,  colour  the  wholo  texture  of  Menander's  dialogue  to 
t  extent  which  one  had  hitherto  supposed. 
Jut  when  these  deductions  are  made,  there  is  stiU  very 
ch  left.     In  particular,  the  plays  give  the  impression 
iX  they  have  the  prime  merit  of  being  effective  on  the 
stage.     It  is  doing  no  injustice  to  Terence  to  say  that  the 
isal  of  his  comedies  does  not  leave  this  impression, 
that  it  is  an  agreeable  surprise  to  see^  as  may  not 
juently  be  seen  at  Westminster,    that  bright  and 
&ble  acting   may  nevertheless   make  them   effective. 
ider  has  this  air  of  life  about  him  from  the  first, 
I  should  therefore  be  still  more  attractive  on  the  stage* 
Imay  he  that  this  bright  and  bustling  comedy  of  manners 
Id  intrigue  is  better  suited  by  the  light  touch  of  the 
peek  than  by  his  heavier- banded  Homan  imitator;  just 
I  a  certain  type  of  modern  comedy  seems  more  at  home 
i  the  French  tongue  than  in  our  own.     The  dialogue  is 
skaud  lively,  though  it  has  not  the  verbal  jokes  and 
of  Aristophanes.     The   action   moves  rapidly,  the 
ttes  are   of  no   great   length,  the    characters   on   the 
^e  are  continually  in  motion,  and  the  audience  is  g^ven 
i^  time  to  cool  down  and  consider  the  situation  in  cold 
The  longest  scene  and  the  longest  single  speech 
cur  in  the  play  entitled  *  The  Arbitration,*  and  represent 
argument  as   to  the  rightful   ownership   of  certain 
H©cts  left  with  a  foundling  child,  conducted  with  force 
point  upon   both    sides,  which  no   doubt   appealed 
ongly  to  the  forensic  tastes  of  an  Athenian  audience, 
:Much   that  is  best  and  most  characteristic   in   Attic 
ire,  as  in  Attic  art,  does  not  exert  its  fuU  effect  on 
em  reader  at  a  first  perusal.     Its  very  perfection 
it  unobti-usive,  and  baffles  the  criticism  which  is 
^king  for  striking  and  imposing  qualities.     We  cannot 
208.— iSTo-  410,  2  a 
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yett  on  the  dvidence  that  la  before  us,  rank  Met 
with  Sophodes  and  Plato  ;  but  he  shares  with 
fioiuethinj^  of  this  excellence  of  perfect  adequacy  of  at 
In  some  respects  he  reminds  one  of  the  limpid  easej 
Lysias  £tnd  Hypet-ides ;  but  he  has  a  brighter  sparkle," 
livelier  note,  than  they.  It  may  be  that,  even  if  we 
possessed  his  best  eomediee  intact,  he  would  not  appeal 
to  U3  so  strongly  as  ho  did  to  the  ancients.  Much  of  hii 
excellence  evidently  lay  in  felicity  of  diction^  in  the  powff 
to  express  common  thoughts  neatly  and  effectively;  and 
this  ia  an  excellence  which  necessarily  ia  most  appreciated 
by  a  poet's  own  compatriots.  He  has  been  compare! 
above  to  Pope ;  and  Pope's  peculiar  merits  can  be  ap* 
preeiated  by  few  but  Englishmen,  But  the  more  we  : 
Menander  the  more  we  shall  realise  the  brightness  of 
comedy,  the  purity  of  bis  style,  the  interest  of  his  piot 
of  Greek  life  and  character  j  and  the  more  we  shall 
grateful  for  the  happy  chance  which  has  at  last  gii 
some  substantial  specimens  of  his  art. 
^  It  is  time  to  turn  to  the  second  of  the  two  voli 

which  have  made  the  year  1907  so  memorable  to  cJi 
scholars.  Unlike  the  Menander,  this  is  not  tho  first  ^ 
of  a  new  editor,  but  is  at  least  the  eleventh  for  whfi 
we  have  to  thank  the  pair  of  scholars  whose  w^i ' 
quantity  and  quality,  in  exploration  and  in  publiri 
has  no  parallel  in  the  whole  range  of  'the  study  of  Or 
papyri.  Several  of  Messrs  Grenfell  and  Hunt's  previod 
volumes  have  contained  important  literary  texts.  It  will 
be  enough  to  mention  the  two  fragments  of  the  *SoyiDpi 
of  Jesus,*  the  epitome  of  Livy,  an  ode  of  Sappho,  and 
the  •  Partheneion '  of  Pindar.  But  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
Oxyrhynchus  papyri  far  surpasses  all  its  predece^on  U 
the  length  and  importance  of  its  literary  contents.  The 
whole  of  it  is,  in  fact,  devoted  to  only  five  tnanuitcripts^ 
One  of  these  consists  of  but  a  single  page,  which  aeewi 
to  belong  to  a  fourth  or  hfth  century  copy  of  an  Rpo^ 
ryphal  gospel.  It  contains  a  denunciation  by  our  Lord 
of  the  Pharisees  in  connexion  with  their  ritual  observancf 
of  ceremonial  purification,  to  the  neglect  of  inward  purity. 
The  passage  is  interesting,  but  not  especially  nov«]  of 
striking  in  tone  or  expression,  and  the  manuscript  is  too 
late  to  give  it  the  authority  of  antiquity.  Two  other  M#^ 
contain  works  already  well  known,  one  being  the  latter 
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of  the  *  Symposium'  of  Plato,  the  other  about  the 
UX1&  proportion  of  t.ho  'Paiicgyricus'  of  Isocrates*  Papyri 
I  such  a  length  are  vory  rare  (though  Isocrates  haa  been 
iriouely  fortunat©  in  this  respect),  and  the  importance 
>r  textual  criticism  of  witneeses  of  so  early  a  date  (the 
»cond  century)  is  obvious.  Fortunately  the  requite  are  not 
anaational,  and  only  go  to  confirm  the  impression  already 
©norally  ari'lved  at,  tliat  the  tradition  of  the  classical 
exts  is  substantially  sound,  and  that  the  beat  vellum 
ISS.  of  the  tenth  and  later  centuries  are  as  good  as,  and 
iften  better  than,  tho  Egj'ptian  papyri  of  a  thousand 
rears  earlier. 

There  remain  two  texts,  one  verso,  the  other  proBO  ; 
both  ne  w»  both  of  substan  tiai  extent,  both  carefully  and  ela- 
borately edited  with  the  assistance  of  several  of  the  best 
scholars  in  Europe,    One  cont-ains  cooKiderublo  fragments  i 
of  the  *  Poeans'  of  Pindar ;  tho  other  is  a  new  historian,* 
dealing  with  tho  affairs  of  Greece  in  the  early  years  of  the 
ftnirth  century  B.C.     The  Pindar  consists  of  some  forty 
columns,  mostly  mutilated,  from  a  fine  Ms,  of  the  first  half 
of  the  second  century,  with  a  large  number  of  detached 
fragments.    There  are  in  all  about  280  perfect  or  approxi- 

Ktely  perfect  lines,  belonging  to  nine  different  poems, 
le  of  which  is  complete.  It  is  therefor©  the  largest 
lyrical  papyrus  which  has  yot  come  to  light,  with  tho 
exception  of  the  Bacchylides  MS.,  which  contains  about 
1200  complete  Unes.  It  ha«  the  further  interest  that  it 
brings  before  us  a  new  class  of  Pindar  s  works,  namely, 
Pjeans,  or  choral  odes  in  honour  of  Apollo.  Thee« 
ems  were  written  to  order,  like  the  epinician  odea, 
ad  were  performed  at  some  festival  by  a  choir  repre- 
ating  the  city  which  had  commissioned  them.  Thus, 
the  nm©  odes  which  are  more  or  less  preserved  in  the 
esent  iis.,  two  were  written  for  the  Thebans,  and  one 
for  the  Abderites,  the  Ceans,  and  the  Delphians; 
be  rest  are  doubtful.  The  odes  for  the  three  last-named 
jples  are  thoae  of  which  the  most  substantial  portions 
are  preserved,  and  on  which  our  judgment  of  Pindar's 
success  in  this  cla^s  of  composition  niust  principally  rest. 
A  prioriy  there  is  no  reason  why  his  Pieans  should  not  be 
a»  great  as  his  epinician  odes.  Both  are  of  the  same 
class  of  poetry.  In  both  the  poet  had  to  pay  compliments 
thia  employer,  and  to  introduce  referencys  to  the  festi- 
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val  at  which  th6  ode  was  performed ;  and  in  both  cfttei 
the  most  natural  device  -was  to  weave  into  the  structure 
of  the  poem  some  of  the  legends  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  family  or  the  city  in  question.  It  mwt 
therefore  be  merely  an  accident  that  the  newly  recovered 
poems  contain  nothing  that  can  bo  matched  with  ihe 
^nest  of  the  odes  previously  extant  No  doubt  the  new 
poems  suffer  from  their  mutilation;  but  the  mytli- 
far  as  they  occur,  are  told  with  less  elaboration  ant 
mation,  and  the  style  throughout  lacks  the  splendour  of 
phrase  and  the  boldness  of  imagery  which  we  look  for  ii 
Pindar.  On©  feels  that  the  poet  is  taking  pains  to  ad 
bis  subject  by  his  avoidance  of  direct  and  simple 
guage  and  by  the  employment  of  involved  poetical  dictioB,3 
but  the  effect  ie  laboured  and  lacks  spontaneity.  IndeM 
the  most  striking  passage  is  one  that  was  previouslf 
known  through  a  quotation  of  Dionysius  of  HalicArm*- 
BUS,  describing  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  This  is  now  shown 
to  have  belonged  to  the  pssan  in  honour  of  the  Thefc 
which  occurs  in  the  newly-discovered  ms.,  though  of  ' 
particular  lines  barely  enough  is  preserved  for  identi£ 
tion.  Next  to  thia»  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy 
are  those  in  which  the  poet  praises  the  modest  siml 
of  Ceoe  (the  home,  bo  it  observed,  of  his  rivals,  Simonii 
and  Bacchylides),  and  quotes  the  refusal  of  itd  legends 
hero,  Euxantiua,  to  desert  his  native  country  for 
chance  of  a  splendid  destiny  elsewhere. 

The  new  history  is   considerably  the  long-est  of 
texts,  previously;  unknown,  which  Messrs   Grenfell 
Hunt  have  given  to  the  world.     It  consists  of  no 
than    twenty-one   broad  columns,  each  containing 
forty  long  lines  of  small  writing,  in  a  hand  (or  rath 
two  hands)  which  may  be  assigned  to  the  early  part 
the  third  century.     Seven  of  the  columns  are  seriou 
mutilated,  and  there  is  considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
order  of  the  four  sections   into  which   the   papyrus 
divided   (or,   to  speak    more  accurately,  into  which 
remains  have   been  reconstituted).     Nevertheless  it  ill 
'substantial  contribution    to  history,  which  will  provid 
ample   material   for  discussion  to  German  scholars  fd 
many  years.     Already  three  of  the   most  diatinguis 
^^holars  of  Germany— the  late  Friedrich  Blass,  alwftj 
the  foremost  to  assist  in  the  restoration  and  editing 
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mtilated  papyrus  text-a,  Edward  Meyer*  and  U.  von 
^Uamowitz-Moellendorff — have  lent  the  editors  their 
id  in  reconstituting  the  text  and  in  disuuseing  the 
lany  problems  arising  out  of  it.  In  this  country 
'rof.  Bury  and  Mr  E.  M.  Wtilkor  have  also  been  of 
OAterial  asBistance.  The  result  is  that  the  new  text  is 
ixceDently  set  out  with  introduction  and  commentary, 
he  whole  occupying  130  quarto  pages,  and  students 
ire  put  in  the  best  possible  position  to  learn  the  char- 
Mster  of  the  work  and  the  questions  of  interest  con- 
leoted  with  it. 

The  difficulties  begin  with  the  identity  of  ita  author. 
Ehd  papyrus  being  imperfect  at  both  enda,   no  title   or 
Authors  name  is  preserved.     It  is  a  history,  on  a  very 
Ijirge  scale,  of  the  years  396-5  B.C.    A  reference  in  it  shows 
that  the  complete  work  began  as  far  back  as  411,  but  there 
la  nothing  to  show  that  it  dealt  with  events  before  that 
^te.    The  writer  was  therefore,  probably,  a  continuer 
cf  Tlmcydides,  and  he  certainly  covers  the  same  ground  as 
Xenophon,     His  method  is  ^mnali3tic^  his  style  is  smooth 
and  unemotional,  his  judgment  appeal's  to  be  sane  and 
ifnpiartial,   hin   narrative   impresses   one  as  careful  and 
trustworthy,     He  makes  no  use  (at  any  rate  in  the  part 
of  his  work  now  extant)  of  the  speeches  in  which  Thucy- 
^ides  took  delight,  and  he  is  entirely  unrhetorical  through- 
out.    Internal   evidence    seems    to  show  that   he  wrote 
between  ^S7  and  346.     It  is  clear  that  his  work  was  used^ 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  Diodorus. 

Three  possible  autliors  are  named  by  the  editors  in 
their  introduction^  in  which  the  evidence  for  and  against 
Bach  ia  stated  with  admirable  care  and  impartiality. 
Tbeso  are  Ephoi-us,  Theopompus^  and  Cratippua.  In 
favour  of  Ephorus  is  the  connexion  with  Diodorus,  who 
w  known  to  have  made  use  of  that  author,  and  the  life- 
hsa  monotony  of  style,  which  ia  in  accordance  with 
KQcient  criticisms  of  Ephorus.  Against  him  is  the  fact 
Ujat  hi^  work  was  a  univei'sal  history,  whereas  thia 
apparently  began  about  411,  and  is  on  a  much  fuller 
Kale  than  a  universal  history  could  well  be.  Theopom- 
ptts  (in  his  *  Hellenica')  and  Cratippus  arc  known  to  have 
written  continuations  of  Thucydides,  and  between  these 
two  it  appears  that  the  authorship  of  the  new  history 
lUst  lie ;  for  it  is  hardly  likely  (though  not  wholly  im- 
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go  with  easy  grace*  He  is  in  no  sense  an  original  thinker 
or  a  great  artist  in  words.  He  takes  the  easy  and  the 
obvious  line  of  thought  and  contents  himsetf  with  ex- 
pressing it  with  simplicity  and  elegance*  He  has  an  ey© 
for  colour  aod  for  picturesque  epithets ;  but  Pindar,  the 
fervid  of  sj>eech,  T\-ith  his  tempestuoua  cataract  of  ftong, 
must  have  despised  the  pellucid  shallowness  of  his  rt^'Al's 
verse,  however  attractive  its  simple  intelligibility  may 
have  made  it  to  the  average  iithletic  patron.  To  us  he 
will  always  have  value  as  an  example  of  Hellenic  grace; 
and  beginners  raay  well  be  thankful  to  have  him  Ui 
introduce  them  to  the  study  of  Greek  lyrics  before  they 
embark  on  the  difficulties  of  Pindar. 

Very  similar  is  the  position  occupied  by  Hyperidefi  in 
the  department  of  Attic  oratory.  The  six  npoeche^  whirh 
we  now  possess,  in  whole  or  part,  enable  us  to  judge  )''«* 
in  compari&on  with  Demoethenes,  with  .-Eschinesj  \\nii 
Isocrates;  and  it  will  hardly  be  denied  that  he  is  the 
easiest  and  clearest  of  Attic  orators,  not  even  excepting 
Lyaias.  We  miss  the  force,  the  conviction,  the  empluL-:- 
of  Demosthenes  ;  we  feel  that  vre  are  in  the  presence  o( 
a  lesser  spirit ;  but  we  can  understand  how  he  excelled 
an  advocate,  and  how  his  special  sphere  was  that  of  t 
social  cause  c4l?^brc,  Ue  has  the  simplicity  and  direct 
nesa  of  Lysias,  with  something  more  of  consciouB  art,  ll 
is  a  type  known  to  the  bars  of  all  countries,  and  one  which 
impliee  talent  rather  than  genius;  but  because  he  wii»« 
Greek  his  advocacy  was  literature,  and  our  knowledge  of 
Greek  literature  is  richer  because  of  the  discoveries  which 
have  restored  half  a  dozen  of  his  speeches  to  us. 

Bacchylides  and  Hyperides,  then,  are  characteristic  re- 
presentatives of  Greek  literature,  without  being  supreme 
masters  of  it.      The  two   other  authors  of  whom  uu£ 
whole    knowledge    is    due    to    the    papyri    are   wholl 
different,     Timotheus  and  Herodas  show  us   the  G 
spirit  under  new  aspects :  and  though  their  poetical  mi 
may  be  less  than  that  of  Bacchylides,  their  literary  i 
terest  to  us  is  greater  by  reason  of  tho  novelty  of  thfi 
styles.      Timotheus  in  particular  is  a  Greek  writer 
what  one   might  cM  a  typically   un-Greek    chnrucC 
Before  tho  fortunate  discovery  of  a   papyrus   roll  in 
tomb  al  Abusir  we  laiew  nothing  of  him  except  a  fe 
Ikkmsfe*  and  the  fact  that  he  bad  been  attacked  by 
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poet  on  the  score  of  his  innovations  in  music. 
we  possess  the  greater  part  of  one  important  corn- 
cm,  which  ia  enough  to  demonstrate  his  literary 
cterJatics.  Hitherto  one  htm  regarded  simplicity, 
int,  and  good  tu^ite  a^  inalienable  qualities  of  the 
:  genius,  at  least  before  the  Alexandrian  age ;  but 
of  these  is  found  in  Timotheus.  He  abounds  in 
L  metaphors,  in  obscure  phrases,  in  exaggerations,  in 
iste ;  and  even  if  we  take  into  account  that  his  verses 
n.  libretto  (flince  they  were  written  to  be  set  to  music), 
p  than  an  independent  poem,  still  we  must  admit  that 
[>elong  to  a  low  order  of  literature.  Wc  are  inclined 
npatbise  with  the  ancient  critics  of  his  uiusic^  since 
iposer  capable  of  such  bad  taste  in  language  cannot 
usted  to  show  reflnement  in  music.  It  is  as  a 
(ity,  and  not  for  literary  enjoyment,  that  his  poem, 
Persfe,'  will  be  read  in  future ;  and  it  is  certainly 
rkable  that  any  one  should  have  wished  to  have  it 
i  vrith  hixn.  Possibly  the  choice  is  to  bo  ascribed  to 
irvivors, 

le  papyrua  of  Herodas  cannot  compare  in  age  and 
(graphical  interest  with  that  of  Timotheus,  since  it 

Kto  the  period  from  which  papyri  are  most  plenti- 
latter  part  of  the  first  century  of  our  era  or  the 
lalf  of  the  second  ;  but  in  its  content-s  it  ia  perhaps 
lost  striking  of  all  the  discoveries  which  we  owe  to 
t  and  its  papyri.  The  eight  short  poems  which  it 
ins,  for  the  most  part  in  good  preservation^  are 
*8  in  realistic  genre^  ^v^itten  in  the  modification  of 
ic  metre  known  as  scazons,  which  was  especially 
ped  for  the  more  colloquial  or  pedestrian  types  of 
.  They  deal  'with  subjects  of  domestic  life,  some  of 
of  a  rather  scabrous  description.  In  one  we  have 
isitof  an  old  woman  to  a  young  wife  whose  husband 
road,  the  object  of  the  visit  being  to  persuade  her  to 
I  to  the  advances  of  a  desirable  lover ;  in  another, 
Hamplaint  of  a  mother  to  a  schoolmaster  of  the 
lades  of  her  son,  culminating  in  his  drastic  corporal 
ihment ;  in  a  third,  a  visit  of  two  women  to  the 
]©  of  Asclepius  in  Cos,  and  a  description  of  the 
tic  treasures  which  they  behold  there  ;  in  a  fourth, 
women  enter  a  cobbler  h  shop  and  bargain  with  him 
^U  wares ;  in  a  fifth  (unfortunately  much  mutilated) 
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wo  have  the  narration  of  a  dream  of  a  very  mcong^mt? 
nature.  In  none  of  these  poems  is  any  attempt  made  at 
an  elevated  style.  They  are  colloquial  and  pedestrian  la 
tone;  their  merit  Hea  in  their  livelineae  and  vigour  of 
characterisation,  There  is  nothing  like  thcui  in  oiU&t 
Greek  literature.  They  form  a  class  by  themselves,  ouL 
the  discovery  of  them  consequently  widens  the 
of  our  conceptions  of  the  Greek  genius.  In  Isni 
they  are  often  difficult  of  coniprehensiou ;  but  the 
culty  arises^  not  from  intentional  violence  of  phrMe«! 
as  in  the  case  of  Timotheus^  but  from  the  use  of  col 
quialisms  and  alluaious  with  which  we  are  not  famili 
Ihere  will  be  some  who  will  rate  Uerodas  as  first  amoi 
the  literary  gifts  to  U9  from  the  sands  of  Egypt; 
certainly  it  is  the  one  iu  which  novelty  and  litei 
interest  are  most  combined. 

To  theae  four  authors  whom,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, we  know  only  from  the  papyri,  there  I'emains 
be  added  an  old  friend  with  a  now  face,  Aristotle^  wbi 
we  now  see  as  historian  and  not  only  as  pbilosophi 
The   recovery   of  the  treatise   on   the   '  Constitution 
Athens  ^  was  perhaps  the  most  sensational  of  all  the  dil*i 
covenes  in   this   iield,   because  the   period   to  whicli  it 
relates,  the  history  of  Athens  from  Draco  to  the  restora- 
tion of   the    democracy  after   the    rule   of   the  Tbirty 
Tyrants,  ia  precisely  that  which  U  most  studied  at  oar 
univei-aities,  and  consequently  that  in  which   new  stat** 
ments,  modifying'  or  contradicting  established  opinions, 
attract    most  attention    and  arouse   most  controversr. 
There  is  a  piquancy  in  finding  Aristotlo  in  conflict  with 
Thucydides ;  and  so  accustomed  have  wo  been  to  !■ 
the  testimony  of  the  latter  as  unimpeachable,  that  i.-i-. 
persons  found  it   difficult  to  speak  vnth  patience  of  » 
treatise  containing'   so   many    statements   irrecom'^ 
with  his  narrative.    Even  tho  authenticity  of  thetiv  . 
attested   though  it  is  more  explicitly   than   any  olhcf 
work  attributed  to  Ariatotle^  was  questioned  at  first  ani 
13   still  sometimoa  reluctantly  admitted.     But   the  fii* 
heat  of  controversy  has  cooled  down,  and  some  pefwlti 
emerge  with  cleai'uess.     The  first  is  perhaps  too  drastic- 
ally expressed   in  the  dictum  of    Jowett   (based    up 
allusions  in   the  '  Politics,'  before   the  discovery  of  t 
*  Constitution  of  Athens'),  that  *  Aristotle  was  no  h 
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tonan';  but  it  13  at  loaat  clear  that  ho  made  no  inde- 
pendent research  into  historical  records,  and  was  content 
to  take  history  from  the  current  chronicles  of  his  day* 
Thucydidea  may  be  left  undetbroned  on  his  pedestal ; 
but  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  his  authority  was  so 
far  from  being  paramount  in  the  generations  following 
his  own  that  a  version  of  Athenian  history,  very  different 
inmiiQy  points  of  detail  and  chronology,  was  current  in 
the  cIn*onicles  and  fashionable  histories.  Secondly,  in 
the  secoud  part  of  the  treatise,  we  have  an  nniivalled 
firbt'hand  account  of  the  civil  organisation  of  Athens  in 
the  fourth  centui'y — ^of  its  magistrates  and  its  law-courts, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  were  selected  and  con- 
ducted their  business.  Many  items  of  this  description 
wcfo  previously  known,  having  filtered  down  to  us 
throu^jh  grammarians  and  lexicograj^hei*?* ;  but  now  we 
Imve  tbe  source  of  all  these  fragments  restored  to  us  in 
ppuctical  completeness.  For  all  this  we  are  indebted  to 
wme  unknown  resident  in  Upper  Egypt  about  100  A.D., 
who  was  at  the  pains  to  have  Aristotle's  treatise  trana- 
iatedf  not  in  formal  book-hand»  but  in  the  ordinary 
I  running  handwriting  of  everyday  lifot  on  the  back  of  a 
[baJliSs  record  of  daily  labour  on  his  master's  farm, 

The  six  authors  who  have  now  been  named  and  briefly 
inscribed  cover  six  different  branches  of  Greek  literature 
-history,  oratory,  lyric,  dithyrambj  mime,  and  comedy^ 
id  constitute  a  very  considerable  addition  to  the  intel- 
lectual wealth  of  the  world ;  but  they  are  far  from  ex- 
iausting  our  indebtedness  to  the  papyri.  Next  to  them, 
as  being  either  smaller  in  bulk  or  inferior  in  interest, 
m&y  he  placed  the  Pieans  of  Pindar  (which  have  been 
entioned  above)i  the  new  historian,  and  the  commen- 
iry  of  Didymus  on  four  of  the  public  speeches  of 
)euiO!»thenes,  now  at  Berlin,  which  is  of  value  for  the 
»\ndence  it  brings  to  bear  on  the  genuineness  of  the 
jches  in  question,  and  for  its  extensive  citations  from 
je  annals  of  Philochorua  and  other  now  lost  historians. 
1096  who  are  interested  in  the  history  of  Greek  medicine 
jy  add  to  this  list  tbe  long  medical  treatise  in  the 
rilLah  Museum*  which  embodies  large  extracts  from  a 
jrk  of  the  Aristotelian  school,  the  *  latrica'  of  Meuon  ; 
^ut  even  those  who  arc  interested  in  philosophy  can 
ir^ily  say  much  for  tbe  long  and  beautifully  written 
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Thene  are  the  larger  products  of  the  explorer's  spftde 
in  Egypt  ;  and  it  is  no  secret  that  they  will  be  inercAsed 
before  long  (notably  ia  regard  to  Euripides),  when  Mean 
Grenfell  and  Hunt  are  able  to  nmke   further  progre* 
with  their    vast  accumulation  of    materials.    But  di»- 
eoveries  on  such  a  scale  are  the  rare  prizes  of  papyruf- 
huntLng.     Far  more  commonly  the  manuscripts  that  are 
brought  to  h'ght  are  fragments^  often  more  tantalisni^ 
than  instructive,  but  often,  too,  containing  eubstantial 
portions    of    litei'ature    which    scholars    welcome   irilli 
avidity.     In  the  sphere  of  theology  we  have  had  the  two 
fragments  of  *  Sayings  of  Jesus  ^  from  Oxyrhyncbus,  «n 
important  manuscript  of  a  large  part  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  and  smaller  portions  of  both  Old  and  Xew 
Testament ;  while  at  Berlin  there  is  (as  yet  unpubli^btMi) 
a  papyrus  containing   the    greater  part  of  the  book  of 
Genesia,  which  is  said  to  be  of  the  fourth  century,    hi 
the  sphere  of  literature  the  list  is  too  long  to  enumerate 
in  full.     Papyri  (or  vellum  fragments  found  with  tbera) 
have  given  us  several  stanzas  of  Sappho,  not  unworthy  u> 
rank  with  those  which  we  already  regard  as  among  the 
most  li\^ng  words  of  Greek  literature;  some  ninety  lin^ 
of  Alcman,  the  largest  continuous  passage  now  extaai 
from  his  poetry  ;  an  ode  of  Corinna,  Pindar's  predecessor 
and  preceptress  ;    a  festival  song   (sung  by  maidens)  of 
Pindar  himself^  in  a  simpler  style  than  his  epinician  Od«^ 
or  his  Paeans  ;  about  120  lines  of  the  *  Antiape  '  of  Kuri- 
pides,  and  a  characteristic  speech  from  his  *  Cretans';  ft 
small  portion  of  the  celebrated  speech  of  Antiphon  in 
defence  of  his  own  life;  an  anonymous  erotic  rhapaod; 
(in  subject  similar  to  the  second  idyll  of  Theocritus) 
irregular  verse  or  rhythmical  prose ;    a  scene  from  » 
comedy  in  which  an  Oriental  king  is  iutrodut'cd.  speaking 
a  non-Greek  tongue,  which  recalls  the  Triballiiia  deity  ifl' 
Aristophanes,  or  the  Carthaginian  in  the  "Ptsnulus'  o* 
Plautus;  and  many  other  pieces  whi<^  serve  at  least  t^J 
hIiow  us  how  much  Gi*eok  literature  was  extant  in  Kgyp^ 
as  late  as  the  third,  fourth,  or  even  fifth  century^  which 
has  since  perished  by  the  way.     Incidentally  they  mflr^ 
indicate  to  us  that  it  is  hardly  safe  to  assume,  as 
often  done  not  long  ago,  that  Byzantine  commentatoa 
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w  moatoE  the  works  (now  lost)  from  which  they  quote 
y  through  the  medium  of  extracts  and  anthologies. 
Space  "will  allow  of  but  a  brief  mention  of  another 
irge  class  of  literary  papyri,  those,  namely,  which  con- 
in   texts  already   known   to  us.      We   have»   literally* 
Indredd  of  papyri  of  Homer,  large  and  small,  of  which 
;e  earliest  (third  century  b,c,)  testify  to  the  unsettled 
|Ate  of  the  text  at  that  date,  and  the  incluBion  in  it  of 
y  lines  which  subsequently  ceased  to  appear  in  the 
tved  editions ;  one   large  MS,  of  Hesiod,  and  several 
Her ;  of  ^schylua,  nothing  certain  ;  of  Sophocles,  not 
luch  more ;   of  Euripides,  much  less  than  might  have 
n  expected  ;  not  very  much  of  Aristophanes ;  hardly 
thing    of    Herodotus ;    an    early   and   valuable   frag- 
aent  of  Thucydides ;   several  fairly  extensive  portions 
Xenophon ;  the  greater  part  of  the  '  Symposium '  of 
tOi   and  very  early   fragments   of   the   '  Fhsedo  *  and 
ches,'  with  several  smaller  scraps;   three  large   Mas. 
Isocratesi  i    many   portions  of    Demosthenes,   notably 
wo    vellum    leaves   of    the    *De   Falsa    Legatione,*   and 
i«arly  the  whole  of  one  of   the  Epistles.     Manuscripts 
uch  as  these,  with  others  of  less  note,  have  an  import- 
tiice  which  comes  from  their  age.     They  are  from  700 
o  1500  years  earlier  than  the  manuscripts  on  which  our 
knowledge  of  the  Greek  classics  was  previously  based; 
ind  if  they  do  not  materially  alter  our  views  as  to  their 
bextf  this  is  itself  a  fact  of  the  very  highest  importance, 
e  know  now,  on  the  evidence  of  the  papyrii  that  the 
Jlum  MRS.  of  the  tenth  and   subsequent  centuries  not 
kly  contain  the  same  text,  to  all  intents,  as  the  much 
lier  papyri,  but  contain  it  generally  in  a  sounder  form*; 
►r  the  vellmn  ms3.  represent  the  tradition  of  the  libraries, 
rtiUe  the  papyri  for  the  most  part  have  been  gathered 
om  the  rubbtsh-heaps  of  provincial  towns  and  villages 
I  Upper  Egypt.     They  serve  alao  to  curb   the  rashness 
fif  conjectural  emenders.     Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  the 
conjectures  of  modern  scholars  are  justified ;  it  would  be 
ttearteuing  if  it  were  not  so ;  but  these  are  invariably 
corrections  whioh  involve  but  little  change.     If  a  passage 
»  seriously  corrupt  (and  that  such  corruptions  exist,  and 
go  back  to  very  early  dates,  the  papyri  themselves  de- 
moTwtrate),  the  chances  are   largely  against   a  modern 
Mholur  healing  it  successfully ;  not  because  his  scholar- 
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ehip  is  deficient,  but  because  the  possibilities  are  immw- 
OUB  and  the  odds  are  against  his  tindi&p^  the  Bame  form 
of  words  as  the  .incient  author.  As  against  this  weaken* 
ing  of  our  ffiith  in  tho  healing  powers  of  scholarship  may 
be  set  tho  very  comforting  assurance  thnt  the  great  cbw- 
Bica  do  not  stand  in  so  much  need  of  healing  aii  has  soc 
times  been  supposed. 

By   far   the  largest  class   of    papyri    remains 
mentioned*  and  can  be  mentioned  but  briefly.     The 
the  non-literary  documents.      While   the   literary 
can  be  reckoned  by  hundreds,  those  must  be  reckoned  by 
thousands.    Many  of  them  are  in  excellent  condition  ;  for 
whereas  a  literary  manuscript  seldom  reached  the  rub- 1 
bish-hoaps — from  which  most  of  our  stores  of  papyri  an 
derired — except  in  a  damaged  state,  quantities  of  privaW 
and  business  documents  were  thrown  away,  when  they 
were  no  longer  needed,  in  a  perfectly  sound  conditioni 
and  have   so  been   preserved  by  the  exceptionally  dry 
soil  of  Egypt.      In  character  they  are  of  most  vuriou* 
kindn.      Imperial   rescripts,   official  orders,   petitions  to 
inagistrates,  census  and  revenue  rolls,  tax'receipt^,  lanti 
registers,  sales,  leases^  loans,  contracts  of  marriage  ant^ 
divorce,  athletic  and  musical  diplomas,  accounts,  private 
letters,  schoolboys*  exercises — allare  represented  in  the  ac- 
cumulations which  are  pouring  from  Egypt  into  the  libra- 
ries and  museums  of  Europe  and  America,    In  period  thej^ 
cover  a.  range  of  a  full  thousand  years.    Within  the  Iwt 
few  months  the  range  has  been  eattended  in  both  directions 
— backward  to  the  year  311  B.C.,  in  the  reign  of  the  first 
Ptolemy,  fonvard  to  about  A,D,  725,  nearly  a  century  after 
the  establishment  of  Arab  rule  in  Egypt,  a  period  from 
which  we  now  have  a  large  and  very  interesting  group  of 
documents.     In  all  this  mass  of  material  there  is  ampk 
scope    for    historians,    economist-s,    juristSt    philologists, 
paleographers,    it  is  not  work  that  c;in  much  impress  or 
a^ect   the  ordinary  reader;    but  in  the  sphere  of  con- 
structive   flcholarfthip   no   better   work    has   been   don® 
during  the  past  generation  than  that  of  the  men  who 
have  interpreted   and   digested   these   isolated   and  un* 
famihar  details,  and  have  built  up  out  of  them  the  eH" 
ternal  history  of  Egypt  under  its  Greek,  its  Roman.  it*j 
Byzantine,  and  its  Arabian  rulers.     It  is  work  analogoul 
to  that  which  has  been  done  by  means  of  inscnptioDll 
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10  internal  history  of  the  Roman  Empire;  and  if  it 
lovers  less  ground,  tlie  powers  needed  for  its  execution 
lave  not  been  less.  In  this  deptvrtment  of  learning  the 
lames  of  Wilckeu»  of  GrenfoU  and  Hunt,  of  MahafFy  and 
wnyly,  deserve  epecial  mention ;  but  many  more  might 
m  added — Wessely,  Vitelli,  Schubart,  Viereck,  Graden- 
RtA  Mitteia,  Reinacli.  Jouguet*  Nicole,  Otto,  Prcisigke, 
fortisque  Gyas,  fortisqiio  Cloanthus*' 

tSo  much  for  the  past.  What  of  iho  future  ?  Tlio 
>w©r  is  simple.  The  experience  of  the  last  few  months 
\Ba  shown  us  that  the  treasures  of  Egypt  are  not  ex- 
lausted.  If  a  casual  scratching  in  a  paltry  village  can 
;ive  119  back  Menander,  and  a  search  for  an  ancient 
Sgyptian  interment  can,  as  a  by-product,  reveal  a  Greek 
oldier  buried  with  a  roll  of  Timotheus,  why  should  not 
[milar  chances  give  us  Sappho,  Siraonides»  Stesichorus, 
^hilochus,  Cratinua,  Agathon,  and  others  for  whom 
mouthd  water,  or,  like  Herodas,  almost  unknown 
Uters  of  unsuspected  interest?  We  know  that  the 
jrks  of  most  or  all  of  these  were  in  existence  during 
he  period  covered  by  the  papyri ;  and  for  the  rest  wo 
iepend  upon  fortune.  There  are  still  many  rubbish-heaps 
eft  in  Egypt,  and  it  is  from  them — the  mounds  which 
urround  the  sites  of  ancient  towns  and  villages^ — that 
>st  of  the  papyri  (though  not  the  most  perfect)  have 
le.  There  must  still  be  cemeteries  containing  muramy- 
_  made  out  of  masses  of  papyrus  compacted  together 
md  covered  with  clay^  like  those  of  Gurob  and  Hibeh. 
re  may  still  be  mummified  crocodiles  to  be  found. 
Fed  and  wrapped  round  with  papyrua  rolla^  like  those 
'  Tebtunis.  There  may  still,  occasionally,  be  found  pota 
sontaining  manuscripts,  hke  those  which  produced  the 
llenander  or  the  papyri  from  the  Serapeum  of  Thebes ; 
:>r  burials  in  which  a  manuscript  has  been  laid  with  the 
lead  nian»liko  the  Timotheus  at  Abusir,  or  the  Hyperides 
K8.  obtained  by  Bankes  and  Arden  near  Thebes.  But 
khpse  things  lie  upon  the  knees  of  the  gods.  It  is  for 
Ibolars  at  home  to  support  and  facilitate  the  work  of 
mose  who  go  out  to  search^  and  to  prepare  themselves 
and  their  posterity  to  deal  with  the  accessions  which  they 
ortng  to  that  immortal  Greek  literature  upon  which  our 
lisation  is  based. 

F.  G.  Kenyon. 
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Art.  IV.— COVENTRY  PATMORE, 

1.  Poems.     By  Coventry  Pat  mare.    With  an  Introdaction 
by  Bftsil  Chanipneys*    London  :  Bell.  1906. 

2.  Religio  Poetae,  etc.     By  the  same,     London  :  Bell,  1891 
(New  edition,  1907,) 

3.  Principle   in  Art,  etc.     By  the  Batne.     London:  Bfil, 
1889.     (New  edition,  1907.) 

4.  The  Rod,   the   Hoot,   and  the   Fhiver.     By   tho  sam*. 
London  :  Bell.  1S95.     (New  edition,  1907.) 

5.  Memoirs    and    Correapondence   of   Coventry    Paimmt, 
By  Basil  Champoeys,     Two  vols.     London  :  Bell,  1901. 

6*  Coventry,  Patmore,     By   Edmund    Gosse.      London: 
Hodder  and  Stoughton,  1905. 

The  austere  figiire  of  Coventry  Patmor©  stands  6trang«]| 
apart  from  the  other  poets  of  the  Victorian  age.  Bo 
owed  next  to  nothing  to  his  predecestjors,  and  he  liA0 
scarcely  at  all  affected  the  poetry  of  later  days.  Ho 
stalked  in  his  o^vn  nan'ow  field,  casting  hardly  more  tlwia 
an  indifferent  ghince  at  the  work  of  his  coutemporarie*. 
His  poetiy  has  an  individuality  ho  deep  and  so  curious 
that  its  appeal  must  always  be  as  dumb  to  tn08t  people 
as  it  is  intense  to  a  few.  He  raised  a  new  flower,  uniqQc 
in  its  bold  8hape  and  colour,  but  he  contrived  to  fiprestl 
round  it  a  desert  which  effectually  deters  the  caeaal 
adventurer.  And  yet  this  grim  recluse,  who  appears  to 
stamp  so  summarily  upon  any  conciliatory  overture  froro 
the  world  at  largo,  stands  almost  alone  in  literature  for 
the  interpretation  and  the  defence  of  one  of  the  most 
normal  and  least  recondite  elements  of  human  life. 

From  the  beginning  of  art  the  deepest-seated  of  man's 
passions  has  been  celebrated  in  every  lispect  save  oa*>. 
that  one  being  precisely  the  aspect  which  the  worM 
agrees,  on  the  whole,  to  consider  the  most  estimable  nni 
the  most  conducive  to  its  welfare.  If  it  is  strange  thfi^ 
marriage,  for  all  its  admitted  claim  upon  the  world'* 
gratitude,  should  have  been  found  thus  destitute  of  lyrical 
quality,  it  is  ioBnitely  more  of  a  paradox  that  the  on^ 
voice  raised  in  real  fervour  on  it«  behalf  should  give  tbe 
effect  of  keeping  the  majority  scornfully  at  bay.  Tlmi  & 
passion  which  is  strictly  'honourable'  in  ita  intentiooK 
whose  domesticity  is  not  a  mere  fortunate  accident,  but 
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very  eseencef  is  possible  material  for  poetry  of  the 
lost  rapturous  kind,  Patmore,  at  any  rate,  haa  abun- 
antly  proved.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  lawless  old 
istinct  in  the  human  breast  which,  even  in  submitting 
>  conventional  bonds,  feels  that  the  real  brilliance  of 

e  is  a  thing  quite  apart  from  them. 

In  *  Maud,'  for  example,  at  the  great  moment  of  climax, 
language  might  equally  well  be  that  of  a  Launcelot. 
"he  fact  that  it  is  a  virtuous  passion  in  uo  way  colours 
be  expression  of  it ;  and  to  have  stopped  in  the  full  flight 
f  song  in  order  to  emphasise  it  would  have  been  to  stnke 
false  note.  To  Patmore,  on  the  other  hand,  the  bond 
»©lf  is  the  very  crown  and  glory  of  the  whole  theme. 
t  is  not  a  mere  compromise  struck  between  the  world  on 
ne  side,  and  the  strength  of  man'n  passions  on  the  other, 
ath  a  view  to  securing  some  measure  of  peace  and 
rder,  but  an  original  and  eternal  disposition  of  nature. 

reed,  with  his  scornful  figure  before  us,  we  shall  scarcely 
ta  danger  of  thinking  that  this  attitude  was  due  to 
•ny  timid  conventionality  on  his  part;  such  an  idea 
ihrivels  up  at  the  first  sound  of  his  harsh,  jarring  laugh 
rbe  opinion  of  the  world  was  to  him  rather  a  thing 
coade  to  be  scoffed  at  as  such.  He  loved  to  be  alone 
9^inst  the  universe  ;  and,  if  iu  his  cardinal  doctrine  he 
ifl  thus  found  upon  the  conventional  side»  it  is  the 
Bttongest  possible  proof  of  the  ardour  of  his  conviction. 
Still  this  ardour  has  so  little  in  common  with  the  general 
respect  given  to  honourable  love  that,  in  spite  of  the 
everyday  nature  of  his  theme,  his  poetry  is  profoundly 
eaoteric  He  is  the  one  writer  who  has  found  his  chief 
source  of  inspiration  in  this  most  familiar  of  life  a  phases  ; 
yet  the  final  result  is  that  his  appeal  is  limited,  his 
forbidding,  his  doctrine  remote  and  inaccessible. 
The  clue  to  this  paradox  could  doubtless  be  disen- 
g]ed  in  Patmore's  writings  taken  alone;  for,  though 
,  they  represent  every  link  in  his  development.  But 
two  biographies  which  have  appeared  since  his  death 
minate  the  whole  process.  Mr  Basil  Champneys 
brought  together  a  large  body  of  material,  and  produced 
excellent  portrait  of  Patmore  and  his  inner  circle. 
Gosse,  working  upon  this,  developed  the  critical  side 
ther  than  was  possible  for  Mr  Champneys,  and  added, 
his  own  long  acquaintance  with  Patmore,  a  vivid 
Vol  208  — aVo  415  2  E 
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and  fascinating  sketch  of  the  poet's  personality.  TV 
two  togrether  form  a  complete  picture  of  one  of  thi 
strangest  and  most  interesting  fignres  in  our  Hteratero. 

Coventry  Patraore,  from  the  beginning  of  his  Ufe  to 
the  end,  through  all  changes  of  faith  and  fortune,  wAt 
dominated  by  one  central  idea — the  relation  of  man  to 
woman  and  of  woman  to  man.     The  whole  character 
of  his  mind  was  implied  in  the  view  which  he  took  of 
the   mutual    attitude  of   the  sexes.     It  coloured   ereiy 
line  that  he  wrote ;  it  directed  every  step  of  his  loltl* 
lectual  progress  ;  it  was  the  governing  standard  to  wtueh 
everything  else  was  referred.     It  vran  an  instinct  in  th« 
firat  place,  but  it  gradually  became  far  more  than  thhU 
Upon   it   was  built  an   elaborately   reasoned   fabrir.  Id 
which  -waa   included  the  whole  significance  of  art  aod 
nature  and  religion.     It  grew  to  be  the  universal  symbol, 
the  only  key  to  all  the  intricacies  of  life.     The  fact  thai 
this  guiding  principle  never  failed  him,  that  it  continowl 
to  bear  the  accumulating  weight  which  he  threw^  upon  it 
sufficiently  proves  the  robust  purity  and  vigour  which  hft 
brought  to  it.     The  bedrock  of  his  nature  was  so  stable 
and  so  normal  that  the  most  determined  exaggerationi 
could  be  erected  on  it  without  danger.     At  the  bottom  of 
all  his  theories  there  was  a  hard  virility  whose  fore©  WM 
never  relaxed ;  it  was  equally  strong  in  his  early  dftyt. 
when  his  poetry  was  held  by  the  sterner  sort  of  critic*  to 
touch  the  limit  of  all  that  was  sentimental  and  insipid 
and  in  his  later,  when  he  appeared  to  many  to  wander 
adrift  in  a  cloud  of  exotic  and  over-strained  mysticism. 
It  is  this  fundamental  soundness  which  gives  coherenw 
to  all  his  -^vork,  and  Tvhich  leads  us  step  by  step,  in  ft 
logical  progression^  from  the  morning  brightness  of  tbi 
•  Angel  in   the  House  *  to  the   secluded  fei-vours  of 
'  Unknown  Eros,* 

Patmore's  earlier  poetry,  though^  like  everything  el*t' 
that  ho  said  or  did»  in  reality  quite  unrelated  to  his  period 
and  environment,  accidentally  corresponded  with  a  last* 
of  the  time,  *■  The  Angel  in  the  House,'  by  the  fact  th. 
I  it  was  anecdotic  and  domestic,  won  a  large  audience  i 
I  the  fifties— an  audience  which  those  very  qualities  h»' 
now  lost  for  it.  The  parochial  felicities,  the  tea  and  t 
the  ingenuous  croquet  of  the  mid-century,  were  all  ft 
in  sentiment  to  the  narrative  parts  of  the  poem.     Tb« 
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ifix  and   HonoriA  «■•  m 

faBt  it  won  ita  way  to  ^un 

■t.  who  could  undsnteBd  ttei 

E  the  far  more  cbaiacteviitie  i 

expounds  his  theory  of  lore.    Tbe0B  ase 

,  hearts  as  blanMlew,  but  lfc«y  mb0  Im« 

Aven  08  croquet  i«  leas  fagonoofs  Av 

eaiioe  has  changed.     CrinnUaitm  ^md  poric<- 

fkow  for  a  ditfetent  rea«oR ;  ftod  It  — *^|g!*^ 

that  the  '  Angel '  would  by  this  lime  hnre  at 

charm  of  quaJntneaa.     But  this. 

:  spile  of  the  courageous  realism  of  tb«  \ 

contrives  to  miss*  Perhaps  th«  rw— oil  Is 
himself  was  really  very  far  fi-om  boiag  a 
&ble  youQg  mat],  handing  bro;ul-(tnd-b«xtter 
bt  tea  OS  the  lawn,  such  as  he  portrays.  Ue  hiul  a  theory 
vF  w^at  triie  love  should  be ;  and  tea  on  the  lawn 
mm  the  ^propriate  setting  for  it.  But  ho  was  not 
laaiij  epoogh  the  child  of  his  age  to  love  the  Hettinj<  for 
ita  owm  sake ;  indeed,  he  would  have  been  OKCOudioK^ly 
Dot  oi  flaee  in  it  himself.  He  describes  the  orderly  Jifv 
Elf  fianii  Close  from  the  outride ;  and  hiti  descriptioti 
b  too  ileeply  tinged  with  his  own  peculiaritiaii — his  ob* 
■eaiityt  his  strained  use  of  words,  his  mixture  of  vsrboslly 
"  extreme  oompreesion — to  be  generally  typicaL 

'  Grown  weary  with  a  week's  exile 

From  those  fair  friends,  I  rode  to  see 
Hie  chiirch-restorings  ;  lounged  awhile, 

And  met  the  Dean  ;  was  imk'il  to  tea. 
And  found  their  cousin,  Frederick  Graharn, 

At  Honor's  side.     Was  I  concorn'd, 
if,  when  she  sang,  his  colour  canuv 

That  mine,  as  with  a  buffut,  btinv'd? 
A  man  to  please  a  girl !  tliuuglit  i. 

Retorting  his  forcM  smiles,  the  HfhroiidN 
Of  wrath,  so  hid  as  she  was  by. 

Sweet  moon  between  her  lighted  cloniti* 

The  warm  love  and  romance  which  und«rUy  tliM 
HylUc  life  Patmore  knew  to  its  remotest  depth ;  hut  liM 
loiuisers.  its  amusements,  its  very  language  w«ra  eaUfvly 
alian  to  him.   He  could  not  prevent  an  ooc«aional  inhadim 

of  bis  own  more  pungent  liquors  into  that  milky  cut* 

2  B  2  '' 
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The  result  is  satisfactory  from  neither  point  of  view;  the 
narrative  is  too  flat,  or  it  is  too  rugged.  Tho  character- 
isation is  conventional,  the  plot  a  mere  shadow.  Fal- 
raoro's  outlook  had  no  breadth  ;  nor  had  he.  save  in  one 
connexion,  to  be  indicated  presently,  any  poAvcr  of  pliicin^^ 
himself  outside  his  own  point  of  view.  His  gift  wiu 
purely  lyrical  and  individual 

But.  though  Patmoro  perhaps  would  not  have  aH. 
aa  much*  the  essential  part  of  the  'Angel  in  the  II 
is  not  the  story  at  all,  but  the  ^preludes*  which  are 
prefixed  to  the  cantos  of  the  poem,  two  or  three  to  each, 
in  which  he  developes  hia  own  proper  thomo  throujfh 
endless  dainty  and  intricate  modulations.  They  forai 
together  what  ia  in  oneway  the  most  singular  serieiof 
love-lyrica  in  tho  language.  No  one  but  Patniore,  it  may 
safely  be  said,  has  written  upon  the  subject  with  sucli 
depth  of  mystical  conviction,  and  yet  with  such  airr 
and  unclouded  gaiety.  The  lightness  and  brightness  uf 
the  tone,  far  from  being  a  sign  of  unreality,  is  the 
expression  of  a  peculiar  point  of  view,  held  with  im- 
passioned earnestness  by  an  exceptionally  forcible  nature. 
*  The  cruel  madness  of  love/ which  the  hero  of  *Mnu(3' 
prayed  to  escape,  would  have  been  to  Patmore  a  toUHj 
meaningless  phrase.  The  course  of  romance  might  nin 
smoothly  or  roughly;  but,  rough  or  smooth,  it  is  a 
blissful  vision^  an  *  aura  of  delight,'  which  no  uncertainty 
or  even  jealousy  can  wholly  mar.  The  passion  which « 
60  unselfish  that  it  can  take  a  positive  pride  in  re«giiiiif 
its  claim,  not  unjustly  arouses  some  suspicion  of  it* 
reality ;  and  Patmore  would  even  have  us  believe  that 
there  is  something  delicious  in  tho  uncertainty  of  thp 
lover  as  he  goes  to  put  his  fate  to  the  touch.  The  pang* 
and  fevers  are  indeed  described ;  but  their  bitterness  is 
swallowed  up  in  the  pervading  sunshine  which,  fnr 
accepted  and  rejected  nljke,  clings  to  the  thought  aoA 
tho  presence  of  woman.  A  part  of  this  peculiarity  ij 
perhaps  the  lack,  noticeable  in  all  Patmore*8  poetry, 
the  sense  of  physical  beauty,  except  indeed  of  the  bcjiut] 
of  the  natural  world.  His  power  of  touching  off. 
sharp  outlinfir  Gome  exquisite  glimpse  of  tree  or  ^ovt^\ 
K  admirable : 

'The  leaves,  all  stirring,  mimick'd  well 
A  neighbouring  rush  of  rivers  cold, 
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And,  as  the  sun  or  shadow  fell, 
So  these  were  green  and  those  were  gold  ; 

111  dim  receHses  byaciuths  droop'd. 
And  breadths  of  primrose  lit  the  air, 

Whichj  wandering  through  the  woodland,  stoop'd 
And  gather'd  perfumes  here  and  there.' 

it  this  exactitude  of  vision  seems  to  become  blurred 
[ust  where  it  might  bo  expected  to  be  more  iutense.  In 
;he  later  poem  of  '  Ajneb'a '  we  uro  told  that 


k 


'  to  look  on  Iier  moved  less  the  niind 
To  say  **  How  beauteous ! "  than  "  How  good  and  kind ! 


le  sentinieDt  is  deeply  characteristic.  Tho  beloved 
abject  moves  in  a  rosy  mist  of  virtueSt  fresh  with  purity 
tnild  with  kindness,  sparkling'  with  modest  joy.  But  we 
see  her  no  more  clearly  than  that ;  nor,  it  seems^  does 
the  poet.  The  effect  upon  the  reader  19  to  make  the 
whole  emotion  appear  to  bo  generalised — ^not  concen- 
trated upon  one  glowing  point,  but  a  kind  of  universal 
admiration,  the  less  intereating  for  being  so  all-embraoing. 
Patmore,  the  self-confident  individualist,  the  arrogant^ 
the  masterful^  seems  here  to  be  not  quite  individualist 
ESDough«  And  yet  it  is  impossible  to  say  that  the  emotion 
is  indefinite  or  languid.  On  the  contrary,  it  reveU  in 
minute  discriminattons^  and  is  never  betrayed  by  its  in- 
getioity  into  falling  below  the  pitch  of  rapturous  ecstasy, 

iThe  poet  of  the  *  Angel  in  (lie  House'  was  saved  from 
J6se  penalties  of  humanity  partly  by  an  in\^ucihle  self- 
tiiidenoe,  partly  by  a  very  noble  purity,  and  partly  too 
by  a  capacity  for  viewing  the  drama  of  human   love  to 
some  extent  from  outside*     In  married  love  he  saw  not 
only  the  highest  but  the  only  expression  of  perfect  felicity 
attainable    by   man.      Marriage,    as   he   understood   the 
word— tho  'mutual  free  contract' — absorbed  the  whole 
sum  of   happiness ;  none  was   possible   outside.     At  the 
8Hme  time  his  dominating  ma-sculinity  could  conceive  of 
B*  such  condition  as  mere  sterile  solitude.     Somowhere^ 
sooner  or  later,  there  must  be  some  angel  of  grace  and 
virtue  for  a  man,  if  he  keeps  his  eye  clear,  to  conquer 
and  to  worship.     There   could  thus  be   no   irreparable 
despair,  no  blinding  sense   that   the   significance  of   the 
World  is  destroyed  by  the  disaster  of  a  single  moment. 
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Then  comes  another  and  more  important  point.       

emotion  of  these  poemtj  differs  from  the  himgrj',  jeakm 
fever  of  other  natures  for  ;the  reason  that  this  poet,  so 
complex  in  hia  simplicityt  can  see  through  the  eyes  of  th» 
woman  even  more  clearly  than  through  his  own ;  or,  if 
not  quite  that,  at  least  that  the  whole  and  absolute 
beauty  of  the  drama  appeals  to  him  even  more  stroi 
than  its  special  reJation  to  himself.  The  exquisite 
joyful  completeness  of  a  perfect  union — the  idea  of 
exists  for  him  side  by  side  with  the  thought  of  the 
individual  happiness,  and  it  is  even  the  more  vivid  of  the 
two.  Moreover,  the  woman's  relation  to  this  oentnl 
miracle  is  fully  as  absorbing  as  the  man's.  Indeed  ber 
more  ethereal^  more  instinctive,  more  impreBsiom 
nature,  as  he  regards  it,  makes  her  share  by  so  much 
subtler  and  the  finer.  In  such  poems  as  'The  C 
and  *  The  Changed  Allegiance/  the  progress  of  a  woraan' 
love  is  traced  with  a  daring  firmness  of  touch  whifh, 
directed  by  a  sensibility  one  hair*s  breadth  less  perfect, 
might  well  have  overshot  the  limit  of  fatuity.  It  ia 
perilous,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  fox*  a  man  to  be  so  acutely 
alive  to  the  blessing  of  a  fortunate  romance  from  the 
woman*9  point  of  view.  But  Patmore  had,  in  this  one 
j  and  only  instance,  the  power  of  detachment.  The  wlu'V 
picture,  exceeding  and  including  the  two  individu, 
aspects*  stood  out  clearly  before  him ;  so  clearly  that 
steady  light  became  in  later  years  the  one  all-explaini: 
symboh  In  the  'Angel  in  the  House*  its  full  meanmjf 
was  not  yet  so  exhaustively  explored,  nor  the  picture  m> 
Bufifused  with  mysticism.  The  idea  is  there,  but  it  ia  still 
in  its  first  simpiicity^ — the  idea  of  love,  not  as  a  lespioC 
flame,  obscuring  the  rest  of  life  for  a  moment  and  thsa 
dying  down  as  life  reHumes  its  course,  but  as  a  steady 
and  pervading  glow*  in  whose  warmth  alone  the  world 
has  meaning  and  coherence. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  aa  translated  by  Patmore 
into  practice,  becomes,  it  must  be  confessed,  somewhat 
less  genial  than  might  be  supposed,  Hia  homage  to  the 
idea  of  married  perfection  took  the  shape  of  an  autocralif 
rule  over  the  diviner  sex,  as  primitive  as  that  of  Milton 
himself,  Patmore  was  a  born  tyrant,  but  hia  severitj 
was  not  really  at  variance  with  his  doctrine.  The  e*8on<* 
of  his  theory  was  that  woman  ia  receptive  and  paan' 
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man  impressive  and  active ;  and  if,  in  actual  life,  the 
result  of  so  many  tinely-spun  delicacies  eeemed  about  as 
free  frem  subtlety  as  the  attitude  of  the  traditional  Ked 
Indian  to  bis  spouse,  that  at  any  rate  proved  their  sound 
freedom  from  sentimentality.  He  so  delighted  in  the 
beauty  of  the  woman's  part  that  he  somewhat  over-acted 
the  man's  ;  but  that  was  a  better  tribute  to  womanhood 
tbaii  to  worship  at  her  feet  and  forget  to  play  his  own 
p&Tt  at  all,  like  a  troubadour  contemplating  his  mistreBs's 
perfections  at  a  careful  distance.  Moreover,  it  is  better 
to  be  a  tyrant  than  to  patronise,  and  a  great  deal  better 
to  be  treated  like  a  squaw  than  to  endure  the  copious 
draughts  of  condescension  that  Ida  and  Guinevere,  for 
example,  had  to  swallow.  But  the  resemblance  between 
Patmore  and  Mitton  in  this  respect  is  curious  ;  for  Milton 
toOj  though  a  slave-driver  where  Patmore  was  at  most 
fm  autocrat,  had  the  rare  inspiration  of  celebrating 
nuptial  love.  It  would  seem,  after  all,  that  only  by  the 
Bed  Indian  and  the  Tartar  can  the  full  dignity  of  marriage 
be  rightly  appreciated* 

When  all  is  said,  the  fact  remains  that  the  *  Angel  in 
the  House/  in  sptto  of  the  *  preludes,'  is  by  no  naeans 
widely  known  or  read.  The  triviality  of  the  narrative 
portions  is  no  doubt  partly  to  blame ;  they  might  have 
dropped  off  and  left  the  rest,  but  they  seem  in  fact  to 
have  carried  the  rest  with  theni.  Then,  too,  Patmore's 
peculiar  style,  always  sotuewhat  angular  and 
.ted^  though  rich  in  concentrated  gleams  of  colour, 
,ts  difficulties  at  the  outset.  It  is  a  new  language 
thftt  has  to  be  learnt;  and,  furthermore,  it  is  in  these 
earlier  poems  unequally  yoked  with  a  tame  and  mono- 
lonoua  metre — the  '  long  measure  '—which  is  not  even 
treated  atanssaically,  but  presents  to  the  eye  a  series  of 
doll-looking  columns  of  verse. 

Most  of  all,  it  is  the  sentiment  which  fails  some- 
bow  to  appeal.  If,  at  first  sight,  it  has  the  appearance  of 
being  a  rather  sugary  exaggeration  of  the  homeliest  kind 
of  emotion,  it  proves  on  a  closer  study  f£>  be  an  iutricate 
^velopment  of  an  emotion  both  intangible  and  un- 
fsiiiiiliar.  It  is  deeply  felt,  and  yet  is  not  simply  p^rsonaL 
It  k  preoccupied  with  the  thought,  not  indeed  of  its  own 
hftiaty — ^for  that  would  effectually  destroy  its  value^ — ^but 
^  the  whole  treasure  of  poetry  which  permeates  the 
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world  when  the  spring  sun  shines  and  the  sluggish  blood 
begina  to  freehezi.  Behind  the  warm,  direct  impuW, 
which  for  most  people  usurps  the  whole  field,  there  lurl 
n,  sense  of  satisfaction,  of  inviolable  content,  whi 
refuses  to  be  caught  into  the  narrowing  channel  of 
Ringle  fulfilment.  That  is  enough,  as  jealous  hunuiB 
beings  are  constitutoil.  to  give  the  emotion — and  tie 
more  so  that  it  ia  obviously  so  real— a  sense  of  remote- 
ness. And  yet  there  are  a  few  moments  when  it 
approaches  very  closej  when  something  ao  intiniat«l| 
true  as  to  be  inexpreflsihie  appears  to  slip  into  wori 
without  fin  effort.     Here  is  one  r 

*  N'ot  ill  the  ci-ises  of  events, 

Of  compaas'd  hopes,  or  fears  fulflird, 
Or  acts  of  gravest  consequence, 

Ai-e  life's  delight  and  depth  reveaVd. 
Tlie  day  of  days  waa  not  the  day ; 

That  went  before,  or  waa  postponed ; 
The  night  Death  touk  our  Lamp  away 

"Was  not  the  night  on  which  we  groon'd. 
I  drew  my  bride,  beneath  the  moon, 

Across  my  threshold;  happy  hour  I 
Biit»  ah»  the  walk  that  afternoon 

We  saw  the  water-flags  in  flower!* 

But    this    absolutely    simple    note    is    rare.      The  w*l 
heart  of  the  poem  keeps  aloof,  uttering  a  deceptivrfjl 
familiar  strain,  which  yet,  as  we  listen  closely,  becorart ' 
unexpected  and  evasive.     Popular  it  can  hardly  be,  but, 
in  virtue  of  it-a  utter  originality  and  of  a  kind  of  fresb, 
unearthly  brightness,  it  cannot  surely  be  forgotten, 

'The  Victories  of  Love,'  a  second  series  of  narrativ 
poems,  designed  as  a  continuation  of  the  first,  has  all  i 
weaknessea  of  the  '  Angel/  and  few  of  its  beauties* 
*  preludes'  disappear;  and  the  story  is  told  by  meass< 
letters  exchanged  between  the  varioua  characters,  writ 
in  octosyllabic  couplets.  Fatmore  waa  far  too  destiiu"' 
of  the  power  of  characterisation  to  be  eucceftsful  in  auch 
a  form.  He  would  not  himsolf  allow  that  his  gift  wfl* 
not  for  sustained  flights  of  song,  but  for  short  and  lyric*! 
outbursts.  He  waa  always  planning  to  reveal  his  con- 
stantly expanding  theory  of  love  in  long,  conneet*** 
pof'tna  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  set  of  his  genius  wa* 
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H  the  oppOHite  direction.  He  was  entirely  wlth- 
rpower  of  writing  steadily  and  regularly.  He 
on  the  impulse,  and  was  content  to  wait  for  years, 
ssary,  befox-e  it  came.  The  germ  oE  his  subject 
lie  in  his  mind,  imperceptibly  growing ;  but,  until 
ht  Tuoment  came,  he  would  do  nothing,  and  such 
le  in  no  ivay  regarded  as  time  lost.  '  I  believe/  he 
at  no  amount  of  idlenesH  ia  wrong  in  a  poet, 
the  growing  time  of  his  harvest ;   and  the 

of  a  year  can  be  reaped  in  one  fine  day.'  That 
the  Bpirit  in  which  the  epic  of  love,  such  as  he 
id  to  write,  was  likely  to  be  written,     Patmore's 

poetry  wa^  narrow,  and  it  dipped  deeply  into  the 
ii  his  nature  ;  It  became  increasingly  difficult  to 
he  authentic  material  to  the  light.  Meanwhile  he 
>  sort  of  inclination  to  produce  poetry  which  did 
En©  from  the  depth.  Only  one  aubject  interested 
le  subject  whose  simple  aspect  was  embodied  in 
Bgel  in  the  House ' ;  and,  until  its  more  mysterious 
ations  became  clear  to  hini,  there  was  nothing 
which  he  cared  to  write.  Fifteen  years  intervened 
in  the  publication  of  the  *  Victories  of  Love '  and 
pearance  of  *The  Unknown  Eros*  in  1877. 

first  wife,  the  calm  and  beautiful  woman  whose 
it  was  drawn  botli  by  Millais  and  by  Browning, 
i  1862 ;  *i.nd  the  loss  proved  to  be  a  turning-point 
mores  intellectual  life.  His  mystical  tendency* 
k>  somewhat  held  in  check*  began  to  assert  itself 
knd  more  strongly*  He  had  exhausted,  so  to  speak, 
nple  value  of  his  theme;  but  it  remained  as.much 
r  the  central  and  vital  fact  of  life*  and  in  the  light 
itieiam  its  range  and  power  steadily  widened,  His 
tion  towards  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  would 
intly  have  shown  itself  eai-lier,  but  for  the  influence 

Protestant  wife.  Two  years  after  her  death  he 
I  winter  in  Rome,  met  there  the  lady  who  became 
ond  wife,  and  at  length  entered  the  communion  to 
she  already  belonged. 

morels  Catholicism  was  a  strange  mixture  of  de- 
and  Bubmission.     It  was  the  combined  expression 

desire  which  an  exceptionally  strong  nature  feels 
Bmdon    itself    unreservedly    somewhere,    and    the 
ong  determination  to  do  so  at  its  own  di^cre- 
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tLon  and  at  its  own  time  and  place.  Thus  he  was  Qei 
tired  of  deriding  the  priesthood,  and  of  talking  li^hti)*  of 
the  Pope  as  au  '  aniiahle  old  gentleman*;  be  doltghted 
in  scattering  such  proofs  of  his  independence,  and.&bo, 
it  ina^r  be  said,  in  puzzling  and  scandalising  hin  milder 
brethren.  It  is  impossible  not  to  quote  the  inuuortol  dia- 
logue, recorded  by  Mr  Champueys  ('  Life/  ii.  35),  betweeo 
Patmore  and  an  enthusiastic,  unsuspicious  Tisitor  at  Ikii 
house : 


*V.  Weren't  3'on  surprised,  Mr  Patmoi*©,  to  hear  of  — ^ 
Ohttrch  being  burnt?  I  can't  Imagine  how  it  eould  ban 
happened » 

'  P.  r  know  very  well  how  it  happened. 

*  V,  Oh,  I  do  so  wish  j'ou'd  tell  me  hnw. 

*  P.  The  priests  burnt  it. 

*  V.  Why,  what  on  earth  shouid  they  have  done  that  for? 

*  P.  To  get  the  iusurauee  money. 

'  (A  dead  pause.     Tlien :) 

*  V,  Weren't  you  sorry  to  hear  that  Flathcr  — -  WM 
dead? 

*  P.  No,  I  was  very  glad." 
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But,  apart  from  this  characteristic  ferocity,  with  it« 
crackling,  sardonic  laughter  not  far  beneath,  Patmore 
found  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  what  was  to  him 
the  one  channel  into  which  his  deepest  beliefs  could  (luw 
unchecked.  The  transcendental  colours  through  whi 
he  already  viewed  the  relation  of  the  sexes  were 
covered  by  him  to  interpret  yet  profoundar  myaterift*. 
Whether  at  times  he  unconsciously  himself  enlarged  the 
channel  in  order  to  admit  the  stream  is  not  a  question 
that  need  be  considered  here.  It  may,  however^  be  noted 
that  the  word  *  catholic/  as  he  used  it,  c^me  tinally  t^ 
express  a  very  general  approbation  indeed.  When  iifi 
declared  that  the  Venus  of  Milo  was  *  at  least  as  catholif " 
as  the  Sistine  Madonna,  it  was  difficult  to  see  what  moiv 
he  meant  than  that  he  liked  it  as  well.  Anyhow,  frotf 
the  moment  Patmore  entered  the  Roman  Catholic  Church* 
it  is  clear  that  all  his  thought,  all  the  material  for  pocLry 
which  still  lay  in  his  mind,  became  coloured  through 
through  with  an  ardent  mysticism,  in  which  he  graduall; 
passed  farther  and  farther  away  from  the  common  worl^t 
though,  strange  to  say,  with  an  intensity  of  passion  whicli 
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the  more  concentrated  as  its  object  changed  from 
il  to  esoteric  and  symbolical  Beyond  every  fact, 
lost  of  all  beyond  the  great  fact  of  human  love,  he 
<  Ieng:thening  Tista  of  spiritual  ideas  of  which  that 
^as  the  symbol ;  and  this  range  of  ideas  gained  in 
!^  as  it  opened  out  before  him.  At  length  the  whole 
canee  of  the  immediate  world  seemed  to  consist  in 
spect  of  it ;  while  of  the  thing  symbolised  he  wrote 
&  torrent  of  vehemence  which  had  never  found  its 
ito  hia  earlier  work. 

t  this  development  proceeded  slowly;  and,  until  it 
omplet'e,  he  would  ^vrite  nothing.  It  was  in  this 
al  that  another  and  at  first  sight  a  very  contra- 
il side  of  his  character  found  its  scope.  His  second 
nought  hiin  a  substantial  fortune,  so  that  it  became 
lefor  him  to  give  up  the  irksome  post  in  the  British 
im  which  he  had  held  for  nineteen  years,  He  tli^eti 
t  a  property  of  some  hundreds  of  acres  in  Sussex* 
d  it,  laid  it  out,  built  a  liouse,  and  brought   the 

estate  to  such  prosperity  in  eight  years  that  he 
'  sold  it  at  a  handsome  profit.  There  is  one  other 
y  imperious    and    fastidious    poet,    Rossetti,   who 

conceivably  have  done  the  same  kind  of  thing, 
^w  trained  financier's  eye,  as  Mr  Mackail  lias  put 
anything  that  had  money  in  it*  But  the  strain  of 
on-sense  in  Rossetti  was  very  strongly  marked, 
as  every  paradox  and  prejudice  of  Patniore'a  was 
it  his  daily  life.  To  doubt  that  all  his  own  sur- 
tnga  and  hia  oivn  possessions  w^ere  of  the  highest  per- 
1  attainable  by  man — to  deny  that  his  house  was  the 
ideal  of  what  a  house  should  be,  or  that  the  blackcap 

read),  which  sang  in  his  garden  was  '  a  chorus  of 
'  aise  nightingales  '—seemed  to  Patmore  to  be  pure 
■sity,  probably  due  to  interested  motives  on  the 
f  the  doubter.  On  the  other  hand,  to  believe  that 
OBtry  and  nation  at  iai^e  were  not  going  headlong 
I  doga  was  to  Patmore  merely  the  too  familiar 
ice  of  the  blindness  with  which  a  maddened  people 
ish  violently  down  to  their  own  destruction* 
Bse  were  hardly  the  p»eculiarities  of  a  practical  man 
iness  ;  but  Patmore's  native  efficiency  was  stronger 
ban  his  prejudices.  He  slashed  about  him,  quarrelled 
t  of  his  friends,  laughed  bitterly  at  the  thought 
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of  himself  (and  this  was  a  picture  that  he  really  lovod) 
standing  alone  in  the  world,  feared,  misunderstood,  and 
abused.     Bat  this  attitude,  much  too   instinctive  to 
called  a  pose,  disappeared  when  there  was  a  definite  pi 
of  work  to  be  attacked  and  successfully  carried  througl 
When  he  produced  a  new  book,  he  thoroughly  enjoyi 
the   thought  that   the  reviewers  would   spit  at  it 
stamp  on  it,  and  exclaim  (as  be  predicted)  *Ugb.  ugh ! 
horrid  thing  ;  it*s  alive  ! '  and  he  was  even  a  little  chai 
when,  after  all,   it  would   be  received  with    respec' 
appreciation,     But>  when   necessary,   he   could  raeai 
difficulties  and  forecast  results  more  soberly  than 
His  ferocity  doea  not  appear  to  have  blasted  the  Library 
Departtnont  of  the  British  Museum  during  the  years  of 
his  work  there,  or  to  have  hindered  the  nianageuieni  of 
his  Sussex  estate.     8uch  activities  as  these  his  um--     '  ' 
loind  could  grasp  effectively,  without  that  exaggej 
of  theory  to  which  lie  yielded  in  more  speculative  regie 

That  exaggeration,  for  instance,  ran  riot  in  his  liter 
and  artistic  criticisms,  of  which  from  first  to  last  he  ci 
tributed  a  large  number  to  various  periodicals.  Some 
these  he  reprinted,  iu  later  yeai^^  in  a  little  book  call 
*  Principle  in  Art/  clear  and  forcible  in  exposition,  aiiil 
full  of  suggestive  utterances,  but  also  profoundly  dog- 
matic and  dictatorial.  Architecture  was  a  special  study 
of  hia,  and  his  knowledge  of  It  was  considerable  ;  but  his 
tone  in  writing  of  this,  as  of  other  arts,  almost  suggests 
that  it  is  governed  by  laws  as  unquestionable  as  thoM 
which  guide  the  courses  of  the  stars,  and  with  aa  lit! 
relation  to  the  preferences  of  men,  Patmore,  fan 
and  eclectic  as  he  was  in  habit  of  mind,  none  the  less  fi 
no  doubt  that  there  was  an  eternal  ntaudard  iu  sMch 
matters,  and  accounted  for  his  own  most  far-fetched 
likes  and  dislikes  as  though  they  were  part  of  an  immut- 
able scheme.  As  quickly  and  easily  aa  hia  bJac 
became  a  chorus  o£  nightingales,  any  opinion  or  prvf< 
enee  of  bis  own  became  sanctioned,  and  indeed  dictat 
by  the  whole  weight  of  natural  and  moral  law. 

By  a  process  which,  though  it  took  longer,  may 
some  seem  almost  as  arbitrary  as  this,  the  '  Angel  \u  i 
House'  of  his  early  years  became  the  *  Unknown  Eros 
his  later  life.     His  tendency  towards  mysticism,  gro' 
steadily  stronger,  carried  him  into  the  Roman  Cuthob'e 
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Church;  but  he  did  not  leave  behind  hira  that  pre- 
occupatioa  with  the  love  o£  woman  and  man  witXi  which 
he  had  started.  It  could  not  be  doubtful  that  ho  would 
6nd  in  this  new  region  of  thought  a  place  for  the  cardinal 
interest  of  his  life ;  and,  Fatmore  being  what  he  was,  it 
w&s  equally  certain  that  its  place  there  would  prove  to  be 
the  crowning  perfection  of  what  had  before  seemed  to  be 
perfect  already.  To  find  the  last  beauty  of  human  love 
in  its  aspect  as  a  symbol  of  the  Divine,  and  to  believe  that 
only  in  the  Church  to  which  he  now  belonged  was  this 
aspect  to  bo  rightly  apprebended^it  wiU  seem  to  some 
that  in  a  mind  like  Patmore's  these  were  foregone  con- 
elusions,  however  little  he  may  have  suspected  it  himself. 
Ho  was  not  often  at  a  loss  in  discovering  triumphant 
proofs,  hitherto  unguessed  at,  that  what  he  had  held  as 
^pinions  were  in  fact  overmastering  and  incontrovertible 
itba  ;  and,  if  it  sometimes  seemed  to  be  not  so  much  a 
itter  of  following  the  light  as  of  planting  the  light 
where  he  ehoye  it  to  be,  the  question  here  at  any  rate  is 
not  of  that,  but  simply  of  the  bearing  of  it  all  upon  liis 
poetry.  That  hia  poetry  grew  in  richness  with  the  change, 
even  while  its  manner  became  infinitely  more  austere, 
will  hardly  be  denied. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  when  Patmore  began  the  study 
of  the  great  Spanish  mystics  of  the  seventeenth  century  ; 
but  it  seems  that  his  own  line  of  thought  had  tended  in 
their  direction  before  he  actually  found  in  them  its  con- 
flrniation.  At  any  rate,  when  he  at  last  began  to  read 
the  works  of  St  John  of  the  Cross,  their  strange,  luxuriant 
beauty  thenceforward  i>rofoundIy  affected  him.  The 
ardent  eroticism  which,  its  natural  satisfaction  being 
denied,  thought  to  find  in  the  language  of  the  *  Song  of 
Solomon  '  a  sanction  for  lavishing  itself  in  transcendental 
raptures,  was  indeed  worlds  away  from  the  imperious 
virility  of  the  nineteenth  century  poet.  But  the  incon- 
gruity did  not  trouble  Patmore.  He  found  in  the  passion* 
ate,  overwrought  pages  of  the  Spaniard  a  vision  of  the 
ecstatic  union  of  the  human  soul  with  the  Divine  Presence, 
which  offered  such  daring  analogies  with  earthly  passion 
^8  must  inevitably  seem  unintelligible,  not  to  say  repellent, 
Jb  the  average  human  being.  To  Patmore,  however, 
although  his  own  mysticism  was  so  securely  grounded 
ipon  natural  emotion^  the  lack  of  any  such  foundation 
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in  the  xvrltera  to  whom  he  was  now  turning  for  guidance 
did  not  vitiate  the  doctrine  which  they  taught.  It  must 
indeed  seem  a  further  tribute  to  the  amazing  purity  of 
his  o\vn  ideal  that  he  could  feel  these  disembodied  passiooa 
to  be  entirely  ethereal  in  origin.  For  the  ordinary 
mortal,  it  must  make  all  the  difference  whether  or  no 
thoy  spring  from  a  robust  and  natural  soil,  such  as  that  on 
which  Patmore'a  feet  were  firmly  planted.  The  great 
beauty  of  such  poems  aa  '■  Sponsa  Dei/  and  the  *  ChildV 
Purchase '  might  even  have  a  certain  taint  if  they  had  not 
been  preceded  by  the  poems  of  his  youth. 

However  that  may  be^  there  is  certainly  no  sickliness 
in  the  stately  irregular  odes  in  which  Patmore  so  fear- 
lessly traces  the  analogy  between  human  and  divine  Iotb, 
or  rather,  h©  would  have  said,  their  identity.     He  «?ems 
in  them  to  have  mastered  the  secret  of  uniting  the  most 
honied   sweetness   with   extreme  severity  of  line.    The 
metre  he  adopted^ambic  lines  of  unequal  length,  with 
rhymes  recurring  at  irregular  intervals— is  not  in  itaelf 
a  very  good  one,  for  it  depends  for  its  whole  effect  opoo 
the  taste  and   ear  of  the  writer;   unskilfully  u«ed,  it 
becomes  ragged  and  shapeless  at  once.     But  in  the  rigbt 
hands  it  is  of  course  capable  of  much  finer  effects  than 
the  too  facile  numbers   he   had  used   before.    Patmore 
handled  it  with  great  skill,  and  made  fine  use  of  the  end- 
less niodulations  which   become  possible  through  Buch 
varied  choice  in  the  disposition  of  rhymes  and  length  of 
line.   In  his  earlier  work  his  peculiar  and  highly  mannered 
diction,  even  though  it  was  there  less  marked,  had  ohea 
seemed  too  heavily  weighted  for  his  material ;  but  in  the 
longer  odes,  with  their  more  dignified  metre  and  more 
abstruse  subjects,  it  has  a  singular  fitness — the  stiff-robed 
angular  beauty  of  some  lean  effigy  of  medieval  hi  -  '^ 
or  saints     With  all  this,  and  somehow  without  eaciii      . 
the  effect  of  severity,  Patmore  contrived  to  unite  a  strain 
of   sweetness   as   voluptuous   as   that  of  Crashaw.    The 
whole  of  '  The  Child's  Purchase  *  is  an  instance  of  this— 
that  wonderful  burning  prelude  to  odes  which  were  nev^r 
written.     Here  ts  another  from  a  less  recondite 
'  The  Day  after  To-morrow  * : 

•  Tell  hor  I  come. 
And  let  her  heart  be  stili'd. 


cofBrrmr  patxoke  m 

One  dsr  9  iiMifuOed  bope,  aad  tfciK  «■»  moK^ 
And  (M  the  tUrd  OBT  fiT«i  ci^n  faeMBrdl 

lUm  iiJMul  ia  p-^M.  twK  s«ks,  and  wvrds  astim j. 
Wliat  oUmt  AoaU  ira  ^7? 
Bot  ahall  I  aat,  witk  ■e*er  m  mgo,  paccHv^ 
Wliibt  faemvet  tei^  I  hoU, 
The  mjrriad  thi<a<fe  BDd  snakes  —  nifnlil 
^Vhlcfa  Lore  duD  tooad  ker  woave : 
Tbe  pulse  in  that  voa  nakmi^  afiea  pansv 
And  Tmryia^  beali  frcaa  tliis ; 
Down  each  long  finger  felt,  a  diffomg  ^traDd 
Of  dlvery  welaaoe  Uand ; 
And  in  her  hrtexj  palm 
And  sOkenirrist, 

Beneath  the  tc»ch  at  my  like  nomeroct^  bliss 
Complexly  kiaa'd, 
^^  dirorse  and  disUnsnishable  ailm?' 

^^■iwwmtiftl  quality  of  these  poems,  the  q  uality  which 

^|p  them  out  atncng  poetry,  and  give^  them  their 

nmsly  unmistakable   ring,  ts   perhaps   this   union   of 

ority — a    certain     noble    gaimtneas — with    a    sensu- 

laeas  that  l&rifihes  it^lf   in  such   lovely  and  minute 

uL     Both   in    beauty   of   this   kind    and    in   beaaty 

pathos  F&tmore  seemed  able  to   pa&s  in  all  security 

[  beyond  the  limit  at  which,  in  more  languid  hands. 

Be  thingi^  become    over-ripe  and   sentimental.      Not 

n  sOt   however — to  leave  the  simpler  poems   for   the 

^nt  out  of  account — is  it  easy  to  explain   the  pro- 

md   impression   which   the   *  Unknown    Eros '    makes 

^  many  to  whom  the  transcendentalism  by  which  it 

spired  15  entirely  alien.     In  the  most  choracteriatic 

*  poems,  such  a«  the  three  *  Psycho '  odes  or  *  The 

tract,'  Patmore  threads  his  way  through  a  maze  of 

cately  adjusted  discriminations  to  his  final  vision  of 

ect  love — that  complete  union  in  which  strong  and 

'k  meet  and  are  satisfied,  the  weak  subject  to  the 

■ag  and  yet  exerting  over  the  strong  an  even  more 

lent  mastery,  both  finding  their  fulfilment  in  a  mutual 

pd,  not  imposed  on  them  from  without*  not  a  concession 

freaknesSt  but  joyfully  and  freely  embraced  as  some^ 

kig  without  which  the  very  flower  of  love  would  be 

tating.    Moreover,  through  every  line  runs  the  current 
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of  Bymbaliera ;  and»  to  read  the  poems  aright,  we  muat  il 
every  word  see  through  and  past  the  actual  picturnundpr 
our  eyes,  to  the  vUion  of  that  other  marriage  of  tliP  soul, 
which  few  have  drawu  as  this  poet,  out  of  the  depths  of 
his  fearless  strength  and  faith,  dares  to  draw  it. 

It  is  small  matter  for  wonder  if  moat  of  those  who 
read  cannot  hope  to  follow  him  thus  far*  Perhaps  it 
after  all,  no  more  strange  that,  even  for  those  to  wh< 
the  whole  train  of  thought  seems  most  unreal,  the  poo: 
should  yet  remain  revelations  of  deep  and  niagic  beauty. 
Poetry  to  the  making  of  which  has  gone  such  pure  fire 
and  austere  art  can  scarcely  end,  wherever  its  way  He** 
in  coldness  of  appeal.  Those  who  have  thus  felt  the 
beauty  of  Patmorea  groat  odes  will  find  it  difficult 
epeak  of  them  ivithout  the  appearance  of  exaggerate 
No  doubt  it  ia  impossible  to  claim  for  them  the  higHi 
place ;  reasons  for  this — their  lack  of  clarity,  th< 
frequent  harshness,  their  violent  transitions — are  eJisj" 
enough  to  single  out.  But  they  have  a  place  apart,  a 
peculiar  niche,  where  they  stand  removed  from  the 
possibility  of  comparison  with  other  poetry,  greater  or 
less.  In  writing  of  Patmore  there  i&  no  danger  of  in- 
dulging in  that  favourite  game  of  critics,  derided  by 
FitzGerald,  which  consists  in  sorting  and  arranging  poet* 
in  order  of  merit,  like  schoolboys  in  a  class.  PatmoreV 
genius,  whatever  its  scope  may  be,  is  far  too  original  and 
solitary  to  be  treated  like  this.  Mr  Gosse  predicts  for  it 
an  increasing  influence  upon  future  generations  ;  and  it  is 
indeed  probable  that,  as  time  goes  on,  his  lonely  individu- 
ality, so  far  removed  from  all  the  aspirations  of  his  own 
age,  will  stand  out  more  and  more  clearly.  Even  now 
its  appeal,  though  naturally  limited,  probably  penetrates 
deeper  than  that  of  many  more  dotninating  names. 

Patmore,  who  would  never  force  his  impulse  toirardf 
poetry   when  it  ceased  to  flow  naturally,  develo^ 
theme  of  the  more  esoteric  odes  in  a  prose  work, 
he  named  'Sponsa  Dei.'    In   this  book  he  wrote 
openly  and  at  greater  length  of  the  mysteries  of  II 
sours  spiritual  union  with  the  Divine  Presence.    It 
shown  in  manuscript  to  a  few  intimate  friends,  amo; 
them  Mr  Gosse,  who  describes  it  as  *  polished  and  modi 
lated  to  the  highest  degree  of  perfection,*  but  was  ev«j 
ally  destroyed  by  its  author  as  being,  not  indeed 
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aJvanced  than  orthodoxy  permitted,  but  too  outspoken  for 
indiscritmnate  publication.  Not  to  speak  of  the  loss  to 
literature  which  this  aacrifice  evidently  entailed,  the 
iacident  waa  characteristic  of  a  tendency  in  Patmore 
which  ran  counter  to  his  usual  scorn  of  caution.  The 
high  doctrines  of  wliich  he  held  the  secret  were  for  the 
elect  only ;  if  the  rest  of  the  world  were  too  gross  and 
ignorant  to  be  ready  for  them,  they  should  be  withheld, 
or,  at  mOKt,  veiled  in  poetry — that '  language  dead*'  as  he 
bitterly  phrased  it  in  the  final  poem  of  the  *  Unknown 
Eros/  He  had  not  the  sraalleat  desire  to  proselytise,  to 
interpret  his  secret  to  the  simple.  This  was  not,  indeed, 
due  to  any  respect  for  other  ways  of  thinking  than  his 
own,  or  to  any  feeling  that  truth  may  embody  herself 
differently  for  diAerent  natures;  even  in  the  'Child's 
Purchase'  ho  does  not  think  it  out  of  place  to  fling  a 
conteniptuous  phrase  at  those  whom  he  considers  outside 
the  pale.  Rather  it  was  the  mark  of  his  jealously  ex- 
clusive temper,  his  scorn  for  common  folk,  which  was 
like  nothing  eo  much  as  the  scorn  of  some  scowling 
aristocrat  of  old-fashioned  Action.  It  was  in  this  spirit 
that  he  wrote  his  political  odes,  few,  but  deplorable : 


Id  the  year  of  the  great  crime. 

When  ibe  false  Eughsh  Nobles  and  their  Jew, 

By  Gotl  demented^  elew 

The  Trust  they  stood  twice  pledged  to  keep  fi-ora  wroug^ — ' 

tliis 


^Dt  would    take    another    Patmore    to    guoa»    that 

^Rerocioua  prelude  refers  to  the  Heforni  Act  of  18Q7. 

^M      The   picture   we   thus  piece  together  will  hardly   be 

called  attractive.     The  tall,  lean  figure,  with  its  sweeping 

curves    of   hair    and    it.s   imperious    look,    which    glares 

n      disdainfully    out    of    Mr    Sargent'^    wonderful    portrait 

^^(now  in  the  National  Portrait  Gallery)  is  a  figure  to  be 

^■feared  indeed ;  there  is  small  trace  to  be  found  there  of 

sympathy  or  tenderness.    And  yet,  in  spite  of  everything, 

in   spite    even   of   the  number   of   friendships   which    he 

alienated   or  broke   abruptly  off,  a  strain  of  affection, 

strong  and  warm,  cut  across  the  harshness  of  his  nature. 

^kTo  the  friends  whom  he  kept  to  the  end  of  his  life  he 

^rwaa  loyal,   grateful,   devoted,   even   humble.      And   this 

strain  is  not  missing  from  his  poetry  ;  for  v,'e  come  finally 

^m  to  the  small  section  of  his  work  which  may  almost  be 
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called  widely  known  and  loved — poems  like  *  The 
I^The  Toys/  'Departure,'  and,  in  a   more  tnusqni]  t« 
'  Amelia,*  his  own  favourite. 

In  this  last  poem  he  used  the  dignified  metre,  wt 

he  made  ao  completely  his  own»  for  an  idyll,  pensh'e  and 

tender,  of  the  love  of  a  man  no  longer  young  for  a  yoimj; 

[girl.     On  a  fiowery  May  day  of  bright  sunshine,  the  air 

ifull  of  iilac  and  gorse^  the  maiden  walks  Tt^th  her  kxrer 

to  the  grave  of  Millicent,  who  years  bock  had  baeo  his 

betrothed.     A  subject  after  Patmore's  heart — one  whkb 

.a  man  of  leas  courageous  simplicity  would  scarcely  Ten- 

'ture  to  handle.     Even  as  it  is,  Patraore  grazes  the  vefy 

border  of  fatuity.     He  throws  in  such  homely  touched  M 

the  maidenV  promise   to  her  mother  to  behave,  if  Ae 

is  trusted  for  once  alone  with  ber  lover,  'as  Shf^  W«» 

there/     He  so  emphasisei^  the  mildness  and  innocence  of 

tile  whole  scone  that  the  result  might  well  suggest  tlie 

j  varnished  scntimontality  of  what  ia  known  as  a  *  colourd 

[Supplement/      Only — here    as    not    always   elseuh'!'- 

PatmoreVs    high    seriousness,   his   utter   unconseiou^ht  -- 

that  there  can  be  supposed  to  be  anything  ndiculons  in 

innocence,  carry  him  safely  past  the  dangerous  places  at 

which  he  seems  to  be  deliberately  aiming.    The  sentimeot 

of   *  Amelia'  is   complacent  indeed,  but  it  is  grave  and 

Hincere ;  and  there  is  a  certain  nobility  even  in  its  wfy 

lack  of  humour.     The  sparkling  background  to  this  UttJe 

romance  is  in  Patmore's  finest  manner.     The  glimp^ics  of 

spring  landscape^  bathed  in  sunlight,  are  rendered  vith 

that  firm,  even  hard,  out^'uo,  that  concentrated  ecouoniy 

of  words,  which  was  one  of  his  own  peculiar  gifts. 

*  And  so  ^^'C  wont  alone 

By  walls  o'er  \v'hich  tlie  lilnc's  nuai6iY>us  pin  me 
Shook  down  iierfume ; 
Trim  plyta  close  blown 
Witli  daisies,  in  conspicuous  myriads  seeu» 
Kugross'd  each  one 

With  single  ardour  for  her  spouse,  the  sun ; 
Gartlis  in  their  glad  array 
Of  wliite  and  ruddy  brivnoh,  auroral,  gay. 
With  azure  chtU  the  niaideu  flowV  betweeu; 
Meadows  of  fervid  greeu» 
With  sometime  sudden  prospect  of  untold 
Cowelipa»  like  chaace-fouad  gold ; 
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And  broad-cast  buttercups  at  joj^fiil  gaze. 
Rending  the  air  with  pmi^ie* 
Like  the  8ix*huudred-thoiis»nd-voie«d  shout 
Of  Jiwob  ctimp'd  iu  3Iidi«.u  put  to  rant.' 

Thi5  is  the  exact  opposite  of  what  is  loosely  Called 
ipresaiotiisin/  The  impressionist  gains  his  end  by 
lurring  the  picture  in  his  own  mind,  and  merging  detail 
nto  the  general  sense  of  light  and  colour.  If  ho  then 
nghtly  renders  this  effect,  the  more  salient  detail  stands 
)ut  of  its  own  accord,  as  in  the  old  anecdote  of  the 
[andscape  with  cows  in  the  distance,  which  the  painter 
btmself  had  not  recognised  to  be  cowa.  Patmore'a  method 
;tarts  from  the  detail  in  the  first  place^  and  by  means  of 
letail  gives  the  general  impression.  Every  word  in  his 
beautifnl  doaeriptions  is  chosen  and  fitted  into  its  place 
ffco  a  stitch  in  a  tapestry ;  each  has  its  own  value,  and 
lo  redundancy  is  allowed.  His  epithets  liave  the  ring  of 
vords  selected  on  the  spot — the  sort  of  word,  often 
loraely,  as  often  far-fetched  and  curious,  which  occurs  to 
,he  mind  while  the  field  or  flower  is  actually  before  the 
jyes;  and  these  he  always  refrained  from  softening  down 
kft-erwards.  Here  comes  in  again  the  unique  Ilavour  of 
^  style,  so  mimistnkable  and  so  hard  to  analyse^ — that 
and  of  angularity  and  richness,  held  together  and  har- 
[>msed  by  the  masterful  brain  of  a  man  who  knew 
ictiy  what  he  believed  and  what  he  wished  to  say- 
Finally,  in  some  half-dozen  poems,  strangely  mingled, 
the  first  part  of  the  '  Unknown  Kros/  with  the  shat- 
ring  blast  of  several  political  odes,  there  are  fluto- 
Dtes  heard  only  here  iu  all  Patraore's  work.  It  is  hard 
^describe  the  double  and  treble  pathos  that  clings  about 
fiis  small  group  of  lyrics,  in  which  alone  his  self-sul¥icient 
nature  seems  to  have  part  in  the  common  weakness  and 
sorrow  of  ailing  mortals.  It  Is  not  only  their  perfect 
sunplicity,  it  is  the  truthfulness  with  which  they  render 
*he  exact  impact  of  grief  upon  the  mind,  that  gives  these 
poems  their  extraordinary  poignancy,  A  spirit  tuned  to 
Wgh  moments  of  tragedy  can  perhaps  compreheud  the  dis- 
Wter  aa  it  falls,  can  measure  the  change  which  in  a  single 
Moment  may  deflect  and  shadow  all  that  follows  of  life, 
^t  it  is  otherwise  with  sorrow  that  falls  into  the  very 
fiddle  of  ordinary,  near-sighted  existence.  Small  things, 
i*>easential  details,  bulk  as   largely  as  before^  and  only 
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time  can  clear  them  away ;  tragedy  is  at  first  bewtWer 
ment,  hardly  more  than  a  sense  of  dUquieU     It  is  tl 
moment  which   is  seiised  with   such   wonderful  insigtj 
in  the  podm  'Departure,'  a  picture  of  grief  which  da 
not  yet   perceive  that  it  is  grief.      *Tlie   Azalea/  wit 
its   desolating   contrast    of    perfumed  warmth  and  tl 
solitude,   touches   even   more  consummately  the  acttul] 
reality   of  suffering.     No   mystic  vision,   no   intaugiblo 
abstraction,  here  lifts  the  mood  into  an  air  too  rare  fopi 
human   sympathy  and   understanding.     It   is   incredible? 
that  a  man  ^vho  in  hU  poetry  lived  so  perflistently  in  an 
exotic  world  of  his  own  should  yet  have  been  able  to 
identify  himself  thus  closely  with  life  at  the  very  moiiK'nt 
when  its   prison-walls  seem  most   insurmountable,    hi 
two  other  well-known  poems,  'The  Toys,'  and  *If  1  wi^ra 
dead,'  the  thought  itself  is  scarcely  more  touching  tbiui 
the  thought  of  that  inaccessible  spirit,  for  the  most  pJiri 
so  scornfully  detnched,  sharing  after  all  in  such  wotmdtn^-* 
as  await  strong  and  weak^  with  no  other  hope  than  lies 
open  to  the  weakest. 

*I  have  written  little,  but  it  is  all  my  best;  I  hftv©  neva 
spoken  when  I  had  nothing-  to  say,  nor  spared  time  or  Inljoiir' 
to  make   my  woitls  true.     I  have  resi>ected  posterity;  anil 
should  there  be  a  posterity  ivhich  cares  for  lettere»  I  dure  i 
hope  that  it  will  respect  me/ 

So  Patmore  wrote  in  the  note  which  heads  hii^  flnat, 
collection  of  poems.  Popularity  was  nothing  to  himj 
and,  though  he  had  It  in  his  own  time^  the  narrow  linfl 
which  he  faithfully  followed  seems  now  to  h.iT«  1« 
him  away  from  the  possibility  of  it.  Among  the  manj 
greater  \vriter9  who  have  devoted  long  lives  to  poetryij 
he  stands  out,  perhaps  almost  alone,  as  one  wlid 
allowed  no  consideration  to  turn  him  aside  from  l!i<l 
exact  path  which  he  saw  was  his  own.  It  was  Jndo 
Ills  own ;  the  greatest  and  broadest  imaginations  h.'iv* 
not  achieved  more  profoundly  original  work.  Such  w^' 
forms  of  beauty,  offered  by  an  interpreter  so  little  inclinwi 
to  conciliate  or  to  explain,  may  be  long  in  producing  their 
full  effect ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  they  cont'iin 
the  indestructible  clement  which,  as  time  goes  on.  vill 
make  them  more  and  more  consprjcuous  among  the  falliDj 
ruins  of  their  day. 

Percy  LrRnocK. 
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Art.  v.— MOHAMMED  AND  ISLAM. 

Annali  Mt  laldm.  Cumpilati  dtt  Leone  Cactani,  Principe 
di  Teano.  VoL  i:  Introdu^ione ;  Dull*  anno  1  al  0  h. 
Vul.  11 ;  Dair  anno  7  al  12  ii.  Cou  tre  carte  geografiohe, 
due  piante,  parecchie  iUustrazioni,  e  V  indlco  alfabetico 
dei  volumi  i  e  li.  Ulrico  Hoepli,  editore-libraio  della 
rea]  casa:  Milano,  1905-7.     FoL 

The  biographies  of  the  Prophet  Mohammed  issued  in  the 
ninetoeuth  century  illustrate  the  truth  of  tho  niaxim  that 
the  race  is  not  to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong, 
if  strength  and  swiftness  in  this  region  he  represented  by 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  The  public  verdict,  which 
Horace  assures  us  is  as  oft^n  wrong  as  right,  assigns  the 
prize  without  hesitation  to  an  author  who  M'as  not  an 
Orientalist,  and  had  access  to  a  small  portion  of  the 
mat'prial.  Washington  Irving'e  is  the  only  Life  of 
Mohammed  that  has  been  a  great  liternry  success,  has 
be^n  re-issued  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  and  won  admission 
^o  Trtuchaitz's  academy  of  popular  favountos.  Others 
Briay  be  studied  for  instruction,  but  his  is  read  for  pleasure. 
He  enlists  the  Hyxnpathy  of  his  readers  for  his  hero,  and 
the  hero's  helpers,  tho  faithful  Khadijah,  tho  brave  Alt, 
deprived  time  after  time  of  his  rightful  inheritance,  the 
mighty  warrior  Khalid*  the  loyal  and  devoted  Abu  Bekr ; 
but  he  has  no  doctrine  to  inculcate,  no  theorj%  religious 
or  philosophical,  to  uphold.  If  Oriental  history  has  few 
readers^  the  success  of  Washington  Irving'a  monograph 
shows  that  the  historians  rather  than  the  history  are 
responsible  for  this. 

After  Washington   Irving  comes   Sir   William   Muir, 
though  at  a  long  distance  ;  for  his  scholarly  and  admirable 
ork  wfts  never  actually  reprintodj  but  survi\'©d  for  a 
!me  in  an  abridged   edition,  of  which    there  was  more 
one  impression,  yet  which  appears   now  to  have 
Hen  to  the  remainder  booksellers.     Sprengor's  standard 
latiso  seems  to  have  had  a  second  impression^  but  it 
s  not  been   reprinted   since   1869;  no   writer  on  the 
bject  has  come  to  it  with  fuller  knowledge  or  a  keener 
historical  instinct,  though  he  blunders  shockingly  when 
he  leaves  the  region  of  Islam  ;  his  Greek,  his  Hebrew^  and 
h  Syrinc  afford  food  for  mirth.     His  attempt   at  an 
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English  Life  w&s  less  succesBful  than  his  German  woric,1 
us  the  former  was  never  even  tlnished.  A  short  nnd| 
popular  life  appeared  at  Hanover  in  1863,  by  Koldeke 
the  most  venerated  of  OHentalists;  the  1863  editioq 
appears  never  to  have  been  exhausted.  Weil's  Life,  in' 
several  ways  epoch-making,  and  the  basis  of  Washiiigt^iii 
Irvine's,  has  not  been  reprinted  since  its  appearance  in 
1843,  though  the  rest  of  his  history  of  Islam  has  had  tJie 
honour  of  a  photographic  reproduction.  French  wrttem 
on  the  subject  have  been  no  more  successful  in  wiiuiing 
popular  favour,  though  the  theme  has  been  handle  h}' 
manyi  including  Barthelemy  St  Hilaire,  The  secret  of 
interesting  the  world  in  Mohammed  and  hie  succeeisoix 
seems  to  have  been  revealed  to  ^Vashington  Irving  wiH 
to  no  one  else,  unless  Syed  Ameer  All's  *  Spirit  of  Islam,' 
which  is  popular  among  the  Indian  Moslems,  and  uot 
unpopular  in  this  country,  should  be  mentioned  in  te 
context. 

The  Prince  of  Teano  does  not — at  any  rate  at  first- 
contemplate  being  read  by  a  large  x)ublic,  since  his  work 
is  only  printed  in  250  copies,  and  of  these  a  large  numW 
are  generously  presented  by  him  to  his  fellow-studeiiU. 
It  is  planned  on  a  great  scale,  being  destined  to  cover  the 
whole  history  of  Islam,  and  executed  in  magnificent  8tyl<^ ; 
should  he  complete  it,  as  every  Arabic  scholar  hopes  he 
may,  his  histoiy  will  rank  in  bulk  with  the  most  sustaiAi^ 
efforts  in  this  branch  of  literature  which  any  langiuige 
can  show.  Rampoldi,  who  wrote  a  history  of  Islam  in 
twelve  octavo  volumes  about  a  century  aga»  will  be  e*wily 
surpassed.  For  the  prince's  two  first  volumes,  comprisinR 
over  2300  folio  pages,  bring  the  history  down  only  to  lie 
comment^^ement  of  the  Caliphate-  How  many  will  hf 
iX'^quivQd  to  cover  the  well-chronicled  thirteen  centuries 
that  separate  us  from  that  time  ? 

The  vastnesH  of  the  plan  is  due  to  the  method  emplovf*) 
by  the  prince,  who  reproduces  the  content  of  the  orfgiiuil 
authorities,  sometimes  without  condensation,  in  numt>efe^ 
paragniphs,  to  which  notes  are  attached,  giving  the  re- 
sults of  modern  research,  including  the  author's  own. 
wberp  there  are  conflicting  traditions*  or  where  thfi 
Teracity  o£  the  narratives  is  questionable  on  other 
grouuds.  Where  the  author  launches  out  into  len^h? 
discussions,  he  shows  that  he  oan  write  with  vigour  ao^ 
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moquence  in  the  noble  language  of  Italy;   but  whether 
^  be  the  fact  that  fine  paper  and  types  help  the  reader 
Kore  than  they  are  ordinarily  supposed  to  do,  or  whether 
^  be  that  the  prince  possesses  akill  similar  to  that  which 
belonged  to  de  Saey,  who  could  nmke  grammatical  para- 
K-aphs  pleus&nt   readings   his  book   takes   less  time   to 
peruse  and  leaves  a  more  definite  impression  on  the  mind 
than  many  of  far  smaller  compass  which  deal  with  the 
same  events.    And  owing  to  the  profound  and  exhaustive 
^udies  on  which  it  is  based^  over  which  it  is  clear  that 
be  prince  has  spared  neither  labour  nor  expense,  it  seems 
?Iy  that  his  A7inali  will  in  any  ca&o  form  the  ground- 
work for  future  researches^  as  suraming  up  the  results 
juired  by  the  labours  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and 
curing  intending  '^vorkers  from  wasting  their  efforts  on 
>bleuxs  that  have  ali'eady  been  solved. 
The  sources  for  the  Life  of  the  Prophet  appear  to  be 
sry  Qumerous,  but  critical  inspection  restricts  them  con- 
ierably.     It  might  have  been  expected  that  so  remark- 
ble  a  personage  would  have  had  a  Boswell— some  friend 
id  admirer  who  aspired  to  the  honour  of  being  the  great 
ins  biographer,  and  who  therefore  kept  notes  and  col- 
sted  materials  till  the  time  arrived  when  a  large  circle 
juld  be  glad  of  an  exhaustive  memoir  containing  the 
ith  about  him.    If  the  idea  did  not  occur  to  an  Arab, 
luse  no  Arab  had  till  then  composed  a  biography  or 
other   proae   moniiment,  there  were  converts  from   the 
Jewish  and  Christian  communities  to  whom  models  for 
such   a  performance  must  have  been  familiar.     Though 
the  Prophet's  own  notions  about  the  nature  of  the  *  Injil ' 
were  hazj%  some  of  his  followers  must  have  been  aware 
jh&t  the  Gospels  were  biographies  of  the  Christian  Saviour 
Htkd  might  have  guessed  that  an  authentic  account  of  the 
^>under  of  the  new  religion,  destined   to  supersede  all 
others,  would  bring  its  author  lasting  fame.     That  no 
such  memoir  was  attempted  agrees  "with  a  tradition  ac- 
cording to  which  the  Koran  tolerated  no  written  litera- 
,ture  beside  itself.    Letters  might  be  written  and  contracts, 
^  a  book  would  constitute  a  possible  rival  to  God's  book, 
id  it  waa  not  permissible  to  w^rite  one.     Since  the  proof 
tho  divine  ehiraeter  of  the  Koran  lay  in  its  inimitable 
luence,  the  risk  of  such  rivalry  was  serious.     A  man 
shown  the  Meccana  that  he,  too,  could  tell  the 
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stories  of  the  Ancients,  had  been  executed  by  the  Prophers 
order  as  a  specially  dangerous  enemy ;  because,  it  would 
aeem, "  de  gustibus  nou  est  disputandum,'  and  there  miglit 
be  persons  with  the  bad  taste  or  the  want  of  candour  to 
prefer  some  other  style  to   that  nseribed  to  the  DivHn 
Being.    Translations  of  tho  older  Scriptures  might  h&\ 
been  thought  not  only  innocent,  but  even  necessary,  sln< 
the  Koran  claims  to  be  in  agreement  with  them  ;  but  tfc 
perusal  of  such  translations  was  not  permitted.     Eulog 
tic  odea  would  appear   to   have  been  the  only  Hterar 
efforts  patronised  at  the  Prophet's  court,  and  even  for^ 
the  beauties  of  these  ho  had  no  critical  ear,  and  at  one 
time  had  to  deliver  a  polemic  against  the  poets. 

No  one,  therefore,  making  it  hia  buRiness  to  colle 
materials,  such  were  not  collected.     Tho  contents  of 
Prophet's  letters  were  afterwards  cited,  not  from  origioi] 
jealously  guarded,  but  from  some  traditionalist's  niemor 
These  are,  til!  the  last  years  of  hia  life,  few,  obscure,  ■ 
meagre.     Collections  which  would  have  been  of  unlqi] 
vahie   to   tho  historian,   such  as  the  corref^pondence 
the  Prophet  with  his  agent  at  Medinah  before  the  FligM 
have  perialied  without  leaving  a  trace.     There  may  alu 
have  been  an  Abyssinian  correspondence  going  back  fa 
into  the  Mcccan  period,     Tovvards  the  end  of  the  Prophetfl 
life  he  carried  ou  a  diplomatic  correspondence  with  tli» 
aid  of  official  secretaries,  of  which  rather  more  has  ronio 
down.  ^M 

What  was  done  in  lieu  of  compiling  biographies  was  n^^ 
remember  caeual  sayings,  or,  long  after  the  eventa.te  got 
persons  who  had  been   present  to  narrate  them.     The 
order  of  the  chief  occurrences  between  the  Flight  and  the 
Prophet's  death  was  probably  recorded,  not  because  any 
one  had  kept  a  journal^  but  because  hia  second  succcsfiOfi 
assigned  pensions  to  the  Companions  of  the   Prophc 
which  varied  in  amount  according  to  their  precedence! 
conversion.     When  the  date   of  conversion    became 
asset,   with  a   fixed  cash   value,   it  got  into  the  pnhik 
registers,  and  thence  found  its  way  Into  history. 

From  the  registers,  then,  of  state  pensioners  the  datM 

[^of  the  chief  battles  are  likely  to  have  been  obtainedi  and 

from  these  some  portions  of  the  Koran  can  be  dated  and 

interpreted.     Other    portions   are  dated    by  conjectnrWi 

based  usually  on  psychological  considerations.     A  certain 
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Iho  Fi*ophet'3  luind  is  assumed,  and  the 
sd  to  correspond  with  it.  The  results  may 
incorrect ;  there  are  some  grounds  for 
Uter.  One  is  that  the  Prophet's  respect  for 
largely  theoretical,  like  his  belief  in  the 
Bs.  When  an  oracle  bad  been  delivered  he 
thought  no  more  about  it.  There  is  no  evi- 
t  he  kept  any  sort  of  record  o£  his  revelations ; 
tere  is  good  evidence  that  be  kept  none.  After 
^the  Koran  had  to  be  collected ;  it  did  not  exist 
When  consulted  about  revelations  said  to 
?en  delivered  by  him,  he  betrayed  considerable 
ssmentt  and  resorted  to  evasions  in  order  to  save 
At  times,  however,  he  awarded  certain  honours 
!  who  had  collected  most  texts*  putting  a  premium 
lustive  collection.  At  a  solemn  service  after  his 
Lba  Bekr  recited  a  text  in  which  the  event  is  fore- 
It  seemed  to  the  audience  that  they  had  never 
id  that  text  before.  To  many  of  these  persons  the 
shet'a  revelations  counted  as  the  most  important  of 
'  day's  events ;  yet  a  noteworthy  text  seemed  new  to 
L !  Unless,  therefore,  the  style  of  the  Koran  be  really 
litable,  we  have  no  guarantee  that  the  texts  on 
vhich  the  psychological  history  of  the  Prophet  ia  based 
ire  genuine.  They  may  have  been  put  into  the  final 
^Uection  by  mistake  or  by  fraud, 

But  oven  if  this  suspicion  be  unfounded,  there  is 
LDother  circums  tance  which  suggests  caution.  Either 
>hese  eifuftions  are  conscious  or  they  are  the  product  of 
•he  subliminal  consciousness.  In  the  latter  case  who  can 
«y  in  what  order  the  subliminal  consciousness  tosses  up 
.he  matter  which  it  has  at  some  time  absorbed?  But  if 
ihey  were  conscious  compositions,  and  so  intentional 
nystification,  we  should  be  mistaken  m  regarding  them 
IS  a  faithful  mirror  of  the  author's  miud. 

The  prince,  who  lays  very  proper  emphasis  on  the 
ragmentary  character  of  the  Koran,  and  its  intentional 
nutllation  by  the  Prophetj  tries  to  find  a  way  out  of  the 
Ulemma. 

Nessuna  delle  Sure  esistenti  e  la  prima  aasoluta.  delle  rive- 
&zioni  avute  da  Maometto:  queate  non  gli  vennero  tm  giomo 
fcll'  iifltpro\Tiso  come  un  fuloiine  a  ciel  serenOj  ma  fiirono 
fece  il  prodotto  di  un  lungo  periodo  di  inoubazioae  e  di 
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nfles&ioui  religiose,  che  Ataometto  trasform^  von  molto  st 
in  composizioni  letterarie*  piir  sempro  neUa  convinzione  rlj 
lo  atimolo  iuterno.  che  lo  muoveva  ad  agire,  fosse  un 
sopraunaturale,  quale  abbiamo   descritto    precedentemcnt 
(vol.  u  p.  203). 

Thia  Tiaw  fieems  to  carry  the  possibilities  of  self -de 
don   unreasonably  far.      Mohatntned,   according    to 
thought  a  matter  out  at  great  length,  then  took 
I'pame  to  put  it  into  literary  form,  and  "when  jGiiusbed 
I  ready   for  publication^   assi^ed    it    to    a    superDoLur 
IftgBUcy  !     The  process  is  a  familiar  one ;  Virgil  and  Miltc 
Ltio  lees  than  Homor,  attributed  the  authorship  of  tbi 
poems  to  the  Muse,  although  the  poems  were  elabor 
consciously ;  yet  neither  thereby  declined   the   respoi 
lability  of  authorship.     In  Mohammed's  case  it  seem^)  ^eu 
ti)l|kt  from  beginning  to  end  such  responsibility 
dilted  ;  the  view  which  he  took  of  his  Surahs  was 
to  that  which  Mrs  Verrall  takes  of  her  automatic  wTitiuj 
the  curioua  Latin  and  Greek  of  which  may  form  a 
the  personality  of  their  author^  but  do  not  repr 
Mrs  Verrall's  own  scholarship.     In  her  case  the  badn€ 
of  the  composition  is  evidence  that  though  she  (physiM 
[wrote  it*  it  was  not  hers ;  in  the  case  of  Mohammed 
i!iappi'o»chable  excellence  furarahos  a  similar  argui 
Supposing   that  the   lady    mentioned    had    deliberat 
Lthought   out  unclassical  words   and  phrases,   and  thiA] 
pipublished  the   result  as  ^automatic  writing,'  she   won 
ffcave  been  guilty  of  conscious  imposture,  if  that  phr 
have  any  meaning 

The  Hame  reasoning  must  be  applied  to  Mohanmie 

case,  nor  would  any  Moslem  shrink  from  applying 

Spontaneous  utterances  might  be  mistaken  for  the  wor 

of  another  beings  and  published  as  such  in  good  fail 

but  matter  which  is  the  result  of  reflection,  and  put  yd 

*  much  study  *  into  Uterazy  foiin,  cannot  be  ascribed  by  iil 

»uthor  to  some  one  else  without  deceit,  unless  such ascnp 

tion  be  a  mere  literarj'  convention,  like  that  of  *P»radi8* 

iXost '  to  the  Mufle.     The  greater  the  care  we  suppose  to 

lliave  been  bestowed  on  the  Prophet's  revelations,  the  k* 

]  we  ahaU  be  disposed  to  trust  them  as  revealing  his  rea) 

l^urposes  and  intentions.     When  he  became  a  conunandcr 

l^f  armies,  it  was  observed  that  it  was  bis  regular  pbfl 

to  start  in  a  very  different  direction  from  that  whicli 
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ided  actually  to  take ;  the  enemy  was  to  be  put  off  the 
There  is  no  reason  forsupposinj^  that  this  wise  and 
fcive  strategy  was  first  practised  by  him  in  actual  war- 
^  When  he  fled  from  Meccah  ho  started  southward, 
■gh  Medinah  lay  to  the  north  ;  and  those  who  inferred 
kMedinah  was  not  his  destination  would  have  been  &s 
EdI  in  gauging  his  abilities  as  those  who  infer  anything 
his  ultimate  aspirations  from  the  early  Surahs  of 
Loran, 

rith  regai'd  to  the  Tradition,  its  authenticity  in  any 
icular  case  has  to  be  settled  largely  by  a  priori  cou- 
itiona,     A  remarkable   feature  about  it,  to   which 
|nger  with  justice  calls  attention,  is  its  sympathy  for 
losing  aide.     The  Prophet*s  opponents  are  represented 
fs  superiors  in  scrupulousness  and  humanity.     Want 
hnergy,  want   of  persistence,   want  of  forethought, 
|t    of    diseipHue — with    tliese    failings    Mohammed's 
lies  are  charged^  and  doubtless  with  justice,  by  the 
^het's  successful  followers ;  but  charges  of  deceitf ul- 
heartlessness,   bloodthirstinese,   they  in    the   main 
vc  for  theii'  paragon  and  his  diBciples.     Ordinarily, 
BforOf  the  Tradition  has  not  been  falsified  by  attenipta 
ckening  the  character  of  the  adversary  or  white- 
Sling  those  of  the  founders  of  Islam.     Nor   has  the 
:ulous  element  been  introduced  to  an  extent  which 
it  difficult  to  eliminate.     Angels,  it  is  true,   are 
Induced  at  some  of  the   battles,  and    the  de\'il  occa- 
j^lly  appears  on  the  scene ;  but  their  part  resembles 
of  chorus  rather  than  that  of  deus  esc  tnachina^  and 
1  not  appreciably  affect  the  result. 
le  causes  that  led  to  the  accumulation  of  apocryphal 
(tions    were>   however,  sufficiently   numerous*      One 
was  curiosity,  the  desire  to  know  more  and  more 
ft  the  most  interesting  of  all  figures,  a  desire  which 
rupuJous  persons  would  gratify,  often  for  a  small 
We  read  of  &  greengrocer  giving  a  traditionalist 
ppenn  j-worth  of  goods  for  a  penny  and  three  farthings, 
amaiutng  farthing  being  represented  by  a  tradition 
-  the  Prophet's  grandson  ;    and  the  rat«  for   fresh 
Br  about  the  Prophet  himself  is  likely  at  times  to 
been  no  higher.     But  besides  more  curiosity,  there 
the  desire  to  support  the  claims  of  rival  dynasties 
the  more  honourable  desire   to  obtain   rulings  or 
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precedents  for  questions  of  law  and  ritual  Lhnt  worn 
always  cropping  up.  Where  there  was  no  source  of  law 
save  the  Prophet's  example,  the  ca*;e  had  to  be  met  by  it 
legnl  fiction,  at  the  oxpenso  of  falsifying  history. 

The  only  criticism  of  the  tradition  known  to  the 
Moslems  consiiits  in  an  enquiry  into  the  character  of  the 
various  endorsements,  and  the  justice  is  obvioun  of  th© 
principle  that  honest  men  should  be  believed  and  othcn 
disbelieved.  Unfortunately  with  the  Moslems  honesty  i* 
interpreted  as  piety,  and  experience  ahowa  that  piety 
may  be  Bimulated,  that  it  does*  not  always  go  with 
intentional  veracity,  aud  that  veracity  is  dependent  co 
mental  attainments  no  leas  than  on  moral  disposition. 
Strict,  therefore,  as  are  the  conditions  on  which  the 'two 
Shaikhs,'  Bokhari  and  Muslim,  give  their  authority  to 
traditions,  they  do  not  satisfy  European  critics,  who  ii 
some  ways  are  yet  stricter,  and  in  others  more  lax. 

On  the  whole  the  work  of  the  nineteenth  century  ha* 
resulted  in  the  relegation  to  the  region  of  fiction  of  idopp 
and  more  matter  that  used  to  figure  in  biographies  of  the 
Prophet.  The  fabric  of  genealogies  so  carefully  orect*d 
by  Wustenfold  collapsed  before  the  attack  of  Sprenger. 
and  the  remains  were  largely  swept  away  by  Robertsco 
Smith.  The  chronicles  of  Meccah  before  the  rise  of 
Islam  have  dwindled  to  the  racagrest  proportion* 
Noldeks  showed  that  the  expedition  of  th  o  Elephanl 
must  have  happened  many  years  before  the  Prophet* 
birth,  with  which  the  Arabs  make  it  synchronise ;  Prim** 
Caetani  would  throw  doubt  on  the  very  existence  of  tlii> 
elephant..  His  grounds  are  that  Afncan  elephants  air 
diflicult  to  tame,  Jind  that  the  arid  land  of  Arabia  woulii 
not  have  furnished  an  elephant  T^'ith  nn  adequate  supply 
of  food.  Not  even  one?  Whether  the  elephant  boa 
myth  or  not,  the  expedition  named  after  it  is  certninl)" 
historical,  for  it  alone  renders  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  Islam  intelligible.  Its  precise  analogy' is  then* 
pedition  of  Sennacherib,  which,  as  shown  by  Wellhauscn. 
accounts  for  the  riee  of  Judaism  and  its  consequence" ' 
mankind.  The  gods  ordinarily  abandon  their  tern; 
before  powerful  invaders ;  when  they  stay  to  dciV 
them  the  world  feels  the  result  of  the  miracle. 

So  many  an  excrescence  has  been   removed  by  llw 
knife  of  earlier  critics  that  it  rather  loolca  as  if  Prinw 
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'aetani  had  been  conipellod  to  amputate  what  are  not 
xcrescences*  but  parts  of  the   healthy  organism.     The 
radition    makes    Mohammed    a    posthumous    child    of 
ibdallah,  son    of    Abd   al-MuttuHb,   named   after   some 
arlier  member  of  the  family.     Spretiger  made  the  un- 
ortunate  suggestion  that  Mohammed  was  not  a  personal 
kame,  but  a  title  liko  that  of  Messiah,     For  this  there 
vas  not  a  particle  of  real  evidence ;  and  Mohammed  as 
lu   ordinai-y  proper  name  was  observed  by   Renan  to 
)ccur  in  pre-Ielamic  Inscriptions.     Sprenger  should  have 
limply  recalled  his  conjecture;  but  this  is  not  the  way  of 
nen  the  best  scholars,  and  so  no  fault  can  be  found  with 
liirn.     He  suggested,  without  actually  asserting,  that  the 
uame  Abdallah,  as  applied  to  the  Prophet's  father^  was  an 
Invention.     The  prince  takes  up  that  suggestion,  would 
have  it  that  the  evidence  for  the  name  is  '  suspect,'  and 
that  such  a  name  as  'Servant  of  Allah    in  pagan  times  is 
grossly  imprabable.     We  next  come  to  Abd  al-Muttalib  ; 
this  ought  to  mean*  Slave  of  the  god  Muttalib' ;  but  we 
know  of  no  such  god,  and  the  Arabs  explain  that  in  this 
case  it  meant  slave  of  a  man  Muttalib,  a  sobriquet  j^iven 
by  mbtake.     Here  the  prince  argues  that  the  personage 
iu  question  must  have  been  called  slave  of  some  god,  and 
therefore  Muttalib  is  a  wilful  alteration  by  Moslems,  who 
did  not  wish  the  Prophet  s  grandfather  to  be  called  after 
au  idol ;    but   that  meanwhile   the   probability  is    that 
Mohammed  was  not  connected  by  blood  with  this  person- 
age, but  was,  as  the  Arabs  would  say,  *  Hayy  son  of  Bayy/ 
i*e.  a  person  of   unkno«^^   origin,  adopted   in   childhood 
by  a  family  resident  in  Meccah. 

Apparently,  then,  Abdallah  is  condemned  as  a  name 
t^ecause  it  is  too  obvious,  Abd  al-Muttalib  because  it  is 
too  obscure.  The  Koran  assures  us  (sHii,  87)  that  if  you 
asked  a  Meccan  idolator  who  had  created  him  he  would 
J'eply,  Allah  ;  and  elsewhere  the  Meccaus  are  represented 
us  saying  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  name 
Allah,  though  they  did  not  know  the  Prophets  *fiahman/ 
Wellhausen  supposes  that  by  Allah^  *God,*  the  Meccans 
tneaut  Hubal,  on  the  principle  by  which  the  head  of  a 
household  is  in  his  own  home  called  father*  not  John 
Smith*  Whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  going  beyond  the 
range  of  our  evidence  to  assert  that  a  Meccan  could  not 
iiave  had  the  name  Abdailnh.     And  with  regard  to  the 
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grandfather's  namej  it  surely  has  no  appearauce  of 
fictitious*     The  Tiam©  Muttalib  is  a  variety  of  the  nan 
Talib,  which  appcurs  in  that  of  Ali's  father,  and  then*  alj 
other  forms  of  it.     Moreover,  even  in  the  first  fifty  ye 
of  Islam,  owing  to  disputes  over  the  succession  and  otl 
causes,  the  Tjames   of  the  immediate   ancestors  of 
I  leading'  figures  on  the  political  »tnge  must  have 
'  household  words  wherever  Islam  made  its  way,    Fori 
time  it  was  the  custom  to  curse  AH  publicly  from 
pulpits.    This  is  how  a  man  who  died  in  the  year  125 
used    to  do    it    (according    to  an    early   and    excelle 
authority) ;  *  May  God  do  unto  Ali,  son  of  Abu  TaUK 
of  Abd  al-Muttalib,  son  of  Hashim,  son  of  Abd  Mam 
■  cousin  of  the  Apostle  of  God^  husband  of  his  daught 
!  Fatimah,  father  of  Hasan  and  Hu^ain.'    Unless  the  wbc 
of  the  early  history  be  thrown   overboard,  uncle* 
aunts  of  Ali  survived  after  the  Flight :  one  of  the  forrnfl 
Hamzxih,  was  the  hero  of  more  than  one  of  the  Prophel'« 
battles ;  another.  Abbas,  played  an  important  part  I'l 
later.      Could    all    these    have   forgotten    their  frttlic 
name,  or  could  their  descendants  have   made  an  Ag 
nient  to  conceal  it  ? 

In  general  the  tradition  of  the  course  of   event* 
Meccah  before  the  Flight  appears  to  deeerv©  more  rred 
than  the  prince  would  assign  it.     If  the  story  had 
falsified   for  the    purpose  of   edification,  it  would   Iia^ 
been  easy  to  make  the  Prophet  stay  there  protected  hy\ 
guard  of  angeU;  the  tradition  makes  him  be  proU^cted  bj 
Moccan  families,  and  leave  Meccah  in  the  interval  betwe 
the  death  of  one  protector  and  the  securing  of  aiiot 
If  it  had  been  falsified  in  the  interest  of  reigning  familie 
it  would  have  selected   the  Prophet's  protectors  out  of 
them,   rather  than    out  of    the    family  of    Ali,   wl: 
sovereignty  was  ephemeral.     The  slight  extent  to 
this  has  been  attempted  in  the  case  of  Abbas,  epoi 
of  the  Abbasids,  is  evidence  of  the  general  sounc 
the  tradition. 

However,  questions   of   det.ail   interest   only  a 
public*     A   larger  audience   is   conceined   with   genei«i_ 
results*    Should   Mohaumiod   be  regarded  as  a  genu 
prophet  {whatever  may  be  the   definition  to  be  a^ij 
tliat  term),  or  as  a  conscious  or  unconscious  impoftori , 
or  as  a  prophet  for  the  first  half  of  his  career  and 
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sostor  for  the  second  IxaH  ?     So  far  as  this  question 
eoncems  the  depths  of  Mohammed's  mind,  perhaps  we 
scarcely  possess  the  power  to  pry  into  it ;   tbo8e»  how- 
ever (and  Prinee  Caetani  js  not  one  of  them),  are  mis- 
taken  who    approach    it   with  a  poor    opinion    of    the 
Prophets  intellectual  ability.     A  man  who,  ao  far  as  w© 
know,  never  left  anything  to  chance,  who  insured  to  his 
utmost  against  all  possibility  of  risk,  who  never  troubled 
hinxself  about  the  genuineness  of  a  conversion,  provided 
he    bad   secured  an   ally,  who   gauged    the  abilitiea  of 
enemies   and   friends  with  exactitude,  possessed  mental 
qualities  which  his  cHtics  and  biographers  would  do  well 
bo  respect-    An  accurate  scholar  he  undoubtedly  wa»  not; 
Bl  the  prince  rightly  observes   that  in  the  discussions 
fHtween   the  Prophet  and  the  Jews   the  audieni-e  were 
quite  unaware  that  the  latter  scored.     If  the  speedy  pro- 
duction of  proselytes  be  the  object  of  a  misRJon,  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  most  accurate  know- 
ledge in  the  world  would   have  added  to  the  Prophet's* 
etficiency. 

A  rather  more  soluble  problem  is  that  which  concerns 

the  essential  character  of  Mohammed's  system.     Was  he 

a  preacher  of  righteousness  turned  by  circumstances  into 

^captain  of  banditti,  or  was  ho  essentially  an  empire* 

Ider»  who,  with  the  one  end  kept  steadily  in  view, 

Bed  it  by  preaching  and  by  fighting,  by  delivering 

idea  and  by  organising  assafisinations,  by  circulating 

cts   and    by  ordering    massacres,    according    as    the 

pumstances    rendered  the    one  or  the    other    course 

praeticjible  and  efficacious?     So  far  as  the  period  after 

the  Flight  is   concerned,  the   prince  is  not  wanting   in 

i"espect  for  the  Prophet's  'fine  political  tact/    He  analyses 

with  lucidity  the  character  of  the  political  game  which 

the  Prophet  had  to  play  as  despot  of  Medinnh,  and  doea 

ftili  justice  to  the  ability  with  which  ho  played  it»     If  the 

parts  of  the  opposition  are  still   sliadowy,  if,  with  the 

keenest  desire  t-o  render  justice  to  the  other  personages 

^ho  in  one  way  or  another  contributed  to  the  result, 

he  still  makes  Mohammed's  the  towering  figure,  which 

Wves  little  room  for  any  one  else  on   the  canvas,  the 

*lature  of  our  sources  is  to  blame.     A  Mediuese  Joseplius, 

i  chronicle  by  either  a  pagan^or  a  '  hypocrite  '  of  the  time, 

_  probably  iuci'easo  our  admiratiou  of  the  Prophet's 
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ability,  but  It  would  also  aid  us  to  understand  the  f&ili 
of  all  his  enemies.     Spreuger,  who  undertook  to  eip 
Mohammed  from  the  circumatances  of  the  time,  hj\ 
means  carried  out  his  undertaking';  had  he  not  mentia 
liis  intention  in  his  preface  it  would  scarcely  have 
guesaed,      Perhaps   the   prince   has   in   Sprengers 
carried  it  out  no  far  as  the  nature  of  the  evidence  i 
o£  such  execution. 

It  iH,  of  course,  difficult  at  once  bo  eulogi^  bis  M^\ 
lectual  powers  and  to  defend   his  acts.      The  pigeiolj 
delightful   reading  which  are   devoted  by  the  prince  ttj 
this   endeavour   are   scarcely   likely  to  cany  coDvictifllJ 
The  brigandage  which  commenced  almost  Imme 
after  the  Flight  is  defended  on  the  ground  that  prir 
property  "was  undeveloped    at   the  time,  and  betwwil 
inenibera  of   the   sanio   family  there  can   be  no 
How  the  second  of  these  prhiciples  works   is  not' 
clear.     If  one  member  of  the  community  appropriated 
common  property,  it  is  a  case  of  theft  just  as  mueliml 
lie  appropriated  goods  to  which  hn  had  no  title  at  ^ 
In  the  Arabian  communities  it  seems  that  there  wa«I 
private  property  iii  certain  things,  e.g.  wells,  and  perh 
land  ;  but  here  the  property  was  inherent  in  tribes;  i 
in  most  articles  (unless  the  whole  of  early  Islamit;  his 
be  «i  fiction)  the  theory  of  personal  property  appear*  I 
have  been  fully  developed  at  both  Meccah  and  Mo 
The  defence  for  the  massacre  of  the  Eanu  Kuraiz 
that  it  was  iu  accordance  with  the  sanguinary  spirit ' 
the  time,  and  that  the  fauJt  lies  rather  with  the  ideM| 
the   age   thau   with   Mohammed.    This   line   of  ileffl 
would  be  excellent  if  we  had  not  to  do  with  a  refor 
lor  such  a  person  is  e.c  officio  in  advance  of  his  age 
must  be   judged  by  a  somewhat  higher    standard, 
defence   for   the   Prophets   making   Allah   (as  Ayfl 
expressed  it)  pander  to  his  lusts  is  that  the  Arabian! 
of   God  was  very  low.     Is  Mohammed  then  to  bal 
both  ways—to  be  admired  for  introducing  a  higher  ■ 
of  the  deity,  and  excused  for  basing  his  practice 
lower  one  ? 

^  At  times  it  would  appear  that  the  Prince  alu- 
ni8  defence  and  frankly  acknowledges  that  the  Ft 
atModinah  pursued  his  ends  with  absolntaly  no 
as  to  the  means.     Similarly,  Sprenger  observes 
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eft  his  conscience  at  Meccnh.  The  question  that  remains 
s  ivh<ithor  ho.  ov*^r  had  one  to  leave.  For  it  is  impossible 
,o  trace  durinji  the  Medinah  period  any  gradual  deterior- 
ition  of  character  in  tlie  Prophet,  such  as  can  occnsion- 
lUy  be  discovered  in  poHticianH.  Ho  seems  to  have  taken 
K>  what  w©  call  atrocities  as  a  duck  takes  to  M'atoi% 
prithout  requirinp:  education  and  habituation.  He  wanted 
,0  masHacre  the  first  Jewish  tribe  ntth  which  ho  had  a 
juarreh  That  his  measures  in  dealing  with  the  Israelites 
[lecame  more  and  more  se^'cro  was  therefore  a  concession 
to  circmnatnnces,  not  the  result  of  growing  callousness 
3a  the  Prophet's  part.  His  statesmanship  showed  him 
presently  that  there  wfiro  better  and  more  useful  thinj^'s 
to  be  done  with  unbelievers  than  massacring^  them ;  but 
his  severity  and  his  lonioncy  were  both  dictated  by 
sonsiderations  of  utility;  morality  and  humanity  had  no 
part  in  the  reckoning'.  In  general  his  morality  (ajiart 
From  sexual  maUers)  appears  to  have  improved  as  his 
political  power  became  more  and  more  flrmly  cstabli*ihed* 
It  Tvas  in  tlio  early  days  that  lie  got  rid  of  opponents  by 
assassination ;  in  the  early  days  that  ho  raided  the 
Meccan  caravans.  There  is  no  evidence  that  ho  ever 
repented  of  any  of  these  nct^^  They  wore  conditions  of 
success  which  could  not  be  avoided,  but  whicli  he  had  uo 
desire  to  repent  without  necessity. 

I\  We  are  of  course  at  liberty  to  make  tho  Prophet  at 
eccah  a  singto'minded  cliampion  of  virtue,  because  wo 
liave  a  blank  page  to  fill.     In  favour  of  this  opinion  the 
maxim   'nemo  repente  fuit   turpissinius ' — no   one  sud- 
denly devolopea  into  a  scoundrel^ — has  been*  cited.     That 
maxim  would,  however,  seem  to  be  wholly  on  the  other 
side.     At   Medinah,  as   the   prince   allows,   the  Prophet 
became  a  religious  opportunist.     If  people  acknowledged 
him  to  bo  God's   Messenger,  and  i>aid  their  taxeSi  they 
might  think  what  they  liked,  and  even  do  as  they  liked 
in  tho  matter  of  religious  observances.    There  is  evidence 
that  even  in  the  matter  of  tolerating  idolatry  he  took  a 
much  more  liberal  lino  than  the  chief  Companions.     Did 
]iower,  tlien,  in  his  case  not  reveal  the  man,  but  radically 
diimge  the  man  ? 

kThe  prince  docs  hia  best  for  the  Prophet,  but  he 
afesses  that  his  account  of  tho  matter  is  so  subtle 
at  many  re^'ulers  will  bo  unable  to  follow  li.  Ue  bringd 
Vol,  '2os.—No,  4::>.  ::  u 
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st    in   favour   of    the   Prophet'^ 
It  xhnt  none  of  Mohaiunied'i* 
him  vith  being  an  impostor!  | 

'S»  i  V^i^ai  li^te^mmmm  9fwnnmtn  d"  iiig»miare  gU  uomlni  < 
Bt  MOMOria  di  <rio  se  sarebbe  troT&li 
ttd  ffacKth      1  Terscttl   qtiraEuci 
>«■»  ht  pnivm  doetimentata  di  cio  ohe  i  nemidl 
'  gfi  MUe]K&kT:^m> :  to  chiamaTano  poeta,  iDdoTino. 
aacpvedaadc  p«w>pCii»ftimn»09sia  ispirato  ilai  gina)»  uf^^^uim 
pew  ladmno  npostaK«  mA  aeoao  cue  non  fosse  Tern  h\  ^^i- 
pntesa  topuasameL 


Tbift  fltatnnent  jrtaggors  any  one  "who  possesses  any 
acquaintance  -tfith  eiUier  the  Koran  or  the  tradition.  It 
19  sufficient  Co  qooCe  flnmh  xxt»  &  i 

*  The  onbetieren  saj  ttis  is  nothixig  but  a  fabrication  vrbkb 
he  bw  foffsed,  aad  wbereimto  be  has  be«n  helped  by  othen; 
and  they  hare  commitCed  wrong  aad  falsehood.  And  tbn/ 
aay  Stones  of  the  Aocietite,  which  he  has  taken  dov^-n^  tbrf 
being  recited  to  him  monung  and  evemu^/ 

Compare  Sarah  xri,  103.    '  When  we  snbatitute  one  rerw 
for  another,  although  God  knows  best  what  He  rev*'!iN. 
they  say  You  are  fabricating."     In  the  same  Surah  (k  jm^ 
105)  he  answers  the  charge  of  being  taught  by  a  man 
(6oMartJ-n)  by  the  assertion  that  the  person  they  mean 
IS  a  foreigner,  who  cannot  be  the  author  of  a  book  wliifli 
shows  no  trace  of  foreignness.    These  are  Meccan  Sijr&fc 
and  they  inform  us  that  the  Prophet  was  charged  wit 
wilful   deception,  and   with  publishing  as   Gods   worffl 
texts  which  he  had  been  taught  by  some  man.  if  inde 
ho  had    not    iuvented   them  hiniseif.     The   propositio 
which  has  been  quoted  in  the  original  Italian  is  therefor 
Miini>ly  untenable.     The  Prophet's  pagan  contempomrie 
did  charge  hitn  with  being  an  impostor,  and  regarded  f 
alteration  of  what  he  called  God's  word,  which  should  be 
eternal   nntl   invariable,   as   demonstration   of   the   faclt. 
And  those  remarkable  verses,  in  which  the  Prophet 
depicted   by   his   enemies  as  taking   notes,  and   gettinyl 
jiHHistanco  from  various  persons,  including  a  foi-eigncr^ 
whow  that  the  Meccan  community  was  far  less  nalTe 
niuny  people  suppose.     They  postulated  human  agenfie 
uTul  not  *  jinu*  for  the  composition  of  literary  matter, 
they  called  o   man   *raajnun,'   meaning  'lunatic,*  thfl 
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ably  connected  his  state  witK  the  *jinii'  to  the  ^ame 
itit  ad  we  connect  it  with  the  moon.  It  also  appears 
"t  they  had  n  notion  of  Mohammed's  purpose  which 
e  event  Justified.  *  This  is  merely  a  man  like  ynurselves 
3o  wishes  to  set  himself  above  you/  is  what  the  con- 
mporaries  of  Nofih  said  to  him,  according  to  the  Koran, 
t&ere  Noah  undoubtedly  stands  for  Mohammed.  Wlint 
■y  misjudged  was  his  ability;  they  thought  him  niud^ 
■bent  on  an  impracticable  enterprise.  He  proved  it  to 
■  practicable  enough.  The  statemeut  of  the  prince  is 
yt  due  to  ignorance,  but  to  zeal  going  beyond  the  bounds 
Ldiacretion. 

K)n8  of  the  longest  discussions  is  that  in  which  the 
nnce  argues  aj^ainst  von  Kremer  that  the  ceremonies  of 
shun,  in   their  rigid   form,  were   not    the   work   of   the 

6 phot  but  of  the  theologians  after  his  decease.     He 
eavours  to  prove  that  the  Mosque  of  Medinah,  the 
tiuilding  of  ^vhich  the  Prophet  commenced  immediately 
after  his  arrival  at  tho  place  of  refuge,  was  not  at  the 
wt  a  mosque,  but  merely  a  house  for  the  Prophet  and 
family  :  circumstances  turned  it  into  a  mosque.     The 
iday  service  and  the  daily  five  priiyers  were  not  Hgidly 
icil  in  the  Prophet's  time  ;  had  they  been  so  the  Koran 
Hat  have  expressly  enjoined  them,    The  argument  from 
e  silence  of  the  Koran  is  a  dangerous  one ;  we  might 
fer  from    it    that    circumcision   was    not    an    Islamic 
dinance,  because  it  is  well  known  that  the  Koran  has 
tlmig  on  the  subject.     The  Koran  is  not  a  code  but  a 
llectiou  of  fragments  of  discourses  put  together  no  one 
ow*  how.     But  the  proposition  that  the  religion  of  the 
ECcan  period  was  a  purely  apeculativo  sj'steni^  to  whicli 
Medinah    period  added   a   ritual,  seeins  exceedingly 
tzardous.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Meccan  Prophet 
Tried    his    fellow    citizens  against    impending   doom, 
lelher  heavenly  flame   or   hell-fire.     To    the    question 
at  they  must  do  to  be  saved,  the  answer  cannot  have 
en  purely  negative ;    Abstain    from    tlie    worship    of 
s  I    It  must  have  offered  a  substitute  for  that  worship  ; 
d  this  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  to  have  been 
tyer  preceded  by  washing,  of  the   person  or  of  the 
Ithes.     Public  prayer  ivas  perilous  in  Meccah,  though 
Sret  a-ssemblies  were  doubtless  held  for  the  purpose,  or 
the  delivery  of  revelations.     That  the  Prophet's  first 
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way  is  not  only  the  system  of  the  Moslem  theologians, 

Mohammetl's  own  ;  he  had  the  privilege  of  access  to 

Diviue  Being,  whereas  the  theulogiana  have  access 

to  what  was  revealed  through  him*    From  the  point 

^view  of  neither  has  the  practice  of  other  communities 

^thing   to   Uo   with   the   matter.     To   the   unbeliever, 

fever,  it  has  a  great  deal.     He  fincls  that  the  cero- 

ues  of  Ihlam  aro  copied  from  other  systems,  in  whicli 

lir  ori^n  can  be  traced  very  often  to  a  naive  belief ; 

he  holds  timt  they  were  deliberately  taken  over  by 

founder  of  Islam,  either  because  he  considered  them 

*  be  essential  parts  of  a  roHgions  system,  or  because  he 

irw  some   advantage  accruing  to  the  community  from 

3m.     Supposing  this  view  to  bo  right,  tho  theologians 

gear    to    be    morally  superior,   though   iutelWtually 

lerior,  tu  their  founder. 

Of  the  conllict  between  the  theistic  notion  of  God  and 

smoniee  originating  in  naive  theology,  we  see  traces  in 

I  Koran  no  less  than  in  tho  Old  Testament.     God  fills 

iBpaco  ;  how  reconcile  with  this  the  building  of  a  housA 

Him?     This  difficulty  occurs  to  the  Solomon  of  the 

jloks  of  Kings,  or  perhaps  to  his  prophetic  chronicler. 

;  ia  in  every  direction  :  so  when  you  pray  turn  towards 

» Ka'bah  ;  thia  is  the  logic  of  the  Koran,    If  the  terms 

that  syllogism  bo  filled  in,  it  will  bo  found  to  contain 

\e  propositions  that  tho  philosophical  notion  of  God 

fgests  nothing  as  to  any  mode  of  worship ;  such  modes 

ttst  then  be  nai"vo  or  arbitrary.     If  naive  methods  bo 

Ijwied,    arbitrary   methods    must    be   substituted,    and 

eno  may  he  dictated  by  politiwil  expediency. 

This  is  the  reasoning  of  the  historical  Mohammed,  the 

^stutp  ruler  of  Mcdinah  and  conqueror  of  Arabia,     He 

aims  not  to  speak  from  caprice,  and  this  claim  is  not 

net.   His  extraordinary  calendar,  twelve  lunar  months, 

kicli  bear   no  relation   to   the   seasons^   is  not  duo  to 

price,  still  less  to  '  moon-worship/  perhaps  the  absurd- 

'  charge  ever  brought  against  the  Prophet ;  it  was  made 

deprive  certain   officials  of   the  right   to  intercalate, 

in  ignorance   of  the  fact  that  tho   year  had  Home 

Qttion   to   both    great   luminaries.     His  prohibition  of 

nor  was  no  ciprice  either;  he  appears  to  have  been  a 

oderato    drinker '    himself ;    but    a    painful    example 

Jwcd  him  that  drunkenness  was  fatal  to  discipline,  and 
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h©  forbade  alcoholic  drmks  altogethei*.  He  WAg  not  the 
first  religious  reformep  who  penalised  their  use,  but  w 
likely  to  have  beon  the  firat  who  did  so  for  a  purely  prac- 
tical reason.  His  regialations  on  the  subjeot  of  the  Sabbatb 
perhaps  illustrate  beet  the  intensely  practical  channiir 
of  his  mind.  A  holy  time  in  tho  week  appeared  to  hiiti 
advantageous  from  many  points  of  view  ;  whereas  to  P»t 
from  work  ono  day  out  of  seven  seemed  to  him  no  Iw* 
than  to  Juvenal  jjross  waste  of  time;  and  the  Jciri^li 
Sabbath,  with  its  endless  restrictions,  was  justly  ^egartl(^J 
by  him  as  an  undesirable  institution.  For  a  day,  Ihrn, 
he  substituted  a  fraction  of  a  day  in  which  woridlr 
thoughts  were  to  give  way  to  religious  relobration,  aod 
selected  an  hour  in  a  day  which  differed  from  tho'^o  Ulvu 
by  Jews  and  Christians. 

The  process  whereby  the  revelations  ut  Modiiiikii  v, 
delivered  somewhat  resembles  those  by  which  ther^v-. 
i-eign*s  speech  is  produced  in  a  constitutional  countiy,  whew 
it  is  the  result  of  calm  deliberation  by  niinisters,  who 
ascribe  their  work  to  the  sovcrei^.  What  reaaon  bi^c 
we  for  supposing  that  the  revelations  at  Meccah  wctv 
different  in  quality  ?  It  is  hard  to  bay»  except  that  th*" 
detestation  for  idolatry  which  many  have  inherited  frora 
Puritan  daya  appears  to  win  sympathy  for  Mobauim -^i 
in  his  caTnpaign  against  theMeccan  idols,  which  ho  forf.i'' 
when  his  attitudo  becomes  positive  and  constructive.  U 
it  in  accordance  with  experience  that  a  Tnuri'a  diameter 
changes  radically  at  the  a^o  of  5:iV  Such  cjiaes  tiuit 
occur;  but  ii  much  more  ordinaiy  phenomenon  is  that  A 
man  developes  when  the  scope  of  his  operations  eular^w. 
and  exhibits  powera  perhaps  unsuspected,  but  none  the 
less  latent  previously.  AtMedinah.nsCaetani  represent* 
the  Prophet,  he  is  an  opportunist  with  whom  religion  i» 
a  political  instrument.  To  win  the  Jews  he  very  nearly 
became  a  Jew  ;  when  ho  flnda  that  they  cannot  he  won. 
and  must  be  destroj'ed,  he  dissociates  himself  more  nnJ 
more  widely  from  them.  For  both  proceedings  the 
responsibility  is  placed  on  Allah.  AVhy  should  we  nop* 
pose  that  this  calm  calculation,  this  cynicism,  if  we  niaj 
use  the  term,  was  a  product  of  the  air  of  Medinah  ? 

Before  we  could  share  this  vievr  we  ought  to  kiw'f 
more  about  the  religion  of  Meccah,  and  more  about  tho 
history  of  the  Moccan  mission.    Our  knowledge  of  both 
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)m  AIoHleui  sources.  'So  Jow  or  Christiaii  would 
that  the  Koran  oontaincd  anything  but  a  travesty 
3f  his  rehgjou  m^ide  by  a  man  who,  either  piupo^cly  or 
.hrough  ignorance,  misrepresented  it;  why  should  we 
suppose  that  the  Meccan  pagans  would  have  regarded 
.heirs  as  correctly  portrayed  therein  V  The  charge  that 
.he  Jews  suy  Ezra^ — if  that  personage  be  meant  by  'Utair 
—is  the  Son  of  God  is  rejected  by  the  Jews  as  a  baseless 
■jilunujy  ;  can  we  trust  the  sanio  authority  implicitly  for 
he  assertion  that  the  Mocc^ns  regarded  their  goddesses 
IS  Godd  daughters? 

"What  the  Koran  tells  us  about  tho  Mcccan  religion  is 

Kt  after  all  veiy  shocking.  The  practises  condemned 
;,  ns  Sprenger  says,  Home  innocent,  some  pointless, 
»onie  disgusting;  •  tho  only  horror  recorded  in  connexion 
reith  them  is  not  in  the  Koran ;  it  is  the  story  that 
Mohammeda  gmndfathor  vowed  to  sacrifice  his  son.  But 
tJiis  story  is  a  fiction  in  tho  firi^t  place,  and  in  tho  Hocond 

K  grandfather,  even  according  to  tho  myth,  does  not 
amplish  the  sacrifice,  but  forces  the  omcle  to  let  him 
stitute  for  it  a  hecatomb  of  cainuls.  Whether  the 
ortues  which  the  Moccans  undoubtedly  exhibited  in 
Jieir  dofdiugs  with  the  Prophet  and  with  each  other  were 
aathoiTsed  by  their  goddesses  we  do  not  know,  just  as 
pe  should  not  lutvc  known  that  tho  much-abused 
itoreth  disapproved  of  the  violation  of  tombs,  bad 
an  inscription  been  discovered  attesting  it.  Of  their 
mthorising  ;uiy  decidedly  immoral  practice  we  have  no 
nWdoDco, 

It  often  happens  that  a  mans  later  cai*e©r  reproduces 
Ills  earlier  fortunes  with  some  variations  in  the  environ- 
ment and  the  actoi*s.  In  his  dealings  "vvith  tho  Jews  and 
Uhriritiaus  wc  iind  Moliamined's  chief  difficulty  lay  in  the 
fact  that  he  wisshed  to  take  the  placo  of  the  personage 
wfaoi  in  their  respective  systems,  acts  as  mediator  be- 
tween tliemyelves  and  God  ;  neither  party  giving  way  on 
thhi  subject,  internecine  struggles  ensued.  Mohammeds 
)ute  with  the  Meccans  seems  to  have  hinged  on  the 
lo  matter;  either  the  goddesses  or  ho  had  to  give 
otherwise  he  was  willing  to  take  over  much  of  the 


f^renger  adds,  'aoinc  criminal/ wttb  retercuct^  lo  infiuiiicidc.    But  the 
>nl  to  which  thta  practice  prevailed  At  Mcccfili  la  moat  obecure. 
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■e  he  took  much  from  the  Jexra  nnd 
:lkv  Christians.  But  it  is  not  clear  ^'K;r 
he  waa  a  sincere  reformer  «u(l  in  the 
(Opportunist.  If  idolatry  or  no  idoUtrr 
v^OKtiou,  it  is  certain  that  the  kissing  of  thf 
vottld  not  liavo  been  taken  over  from  the 
Bat  the  theory  of  the  prophetic  office  in 
km*  really  but  littlo  to  do  \vit!i  the  inculca- 
The  nations  are  punished  for  disobcTin;; 
not  for  hokling  wrunjj  opinions  or  do'm^; 
aetSL  Agreement  with  a  prophet  on  every  suh- 
jMl  ww»  T^hitAess  unless  that  agreement  meant  bdief 
li  tfbi  fgnphrf n  authority. 

Mm  choose  to  deiil  >vith  the  kernel  rather  than  wit 
l^skAftnd  see  whither  Mohammed's  claim  ledanJhov 
te  «B&irc«d  it*  admirntion  for  hi^  intelleotnul  ability  inj 
iteftaiCn^  that  most  fills  tlic  micd.    Every  poor  fortnnfl 
tdlki' ftt  n  fair  claims  to  have  uec-ess  to  'the  Guartled 
IMfc^*  i.e.  to  bo  able  to  read  the  decrees  of  God,  to  u-hic 
«dHn  bavo  no  approach ;  and  i^  not  necessarily  a 
sciovs  impostor.     Yet  lie  or  she  is  j^atisfied  with  a  fef 
coppers  for  the  exoreise  of  the  power.     To  a  great  min 
llw  inference  occurred  that  eiicli  a  power  g-avo  a  right 
supremacy  in  the  titato  and  in  the  world,  to  rGConstract 
the  morn  1  code,  to  dictate  every  item  o£  human  conduct. 
But  without   proper  knowledge    of    mankind,   witboQl 
«<oolness  of  head  and  clearness  of  vision,  without  patience 
aad  tenacity  of  purpose,  the  announcement  of  such  * 
claim  would  have  resulted  in  a  miserable  iiaseo,  provura* 
t-ivc  of  laughter  and  contempt,  and  afterwords  forgotten. 
In  tlie  case  of  Mohammed  ib  resulted  in  the  foundatitm 
of  a  now  religion,  and  in  the  conquest  of  half  (he  worM 
>'or  can  it  be  said  ihtit  such  great  rosult-s  wore  olto 
gether  unearned.     The  world  gives  nothing  for  nothing; 
ujod  not  only  ^^'r^s  a  revision  of   the  moral  code  a  boon 
to  Arabia,  but  the  erection  of  a  powei-ful  state  was  on* 
questionably  a  meritorious  achievement.      To  takp  thp 
execution  of  the  law  out  of  the  hands  of  individuaU  ami 
tribal  organisations  and  compel  obedience  to  a  central 
authority  which,  even  in   remote  i^cgions  of  the  de^cri 
it  was  unsafe  to  disobey^  was  a  result  justifying  tiiany 
irregularities,  if  over  the  cud  justifies  tho  means.    Intel- 
lectual gifts  of  so   high   an   order  arc   not   intelHg^ibie 
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lOUt  same  corresponding  moral  qualities,  and  indeed 
lie  Prophet's  extraordinary  self-control  might  rank  as 
litlier.  His  ordinance  abolishing  the  use  of  liquor,  issued 
hnd  obser^'ed  by  him  after  lie  had  passed  hia  fiftieth  year, 
B  an  example.  Still  rarer  qualities  are  two  negative 
mes — freedom  from  envy  and  freedom  from  vindictive- 
Bfis.  To  his  doctrine  that  Islam  cancelled  all  that  was 
ra^fore  it,  he  adhered,  whatever  the  provocation  to  violate 
t;  no  insult  and  no  outrage  that  had  been  inflicted  on 

fe8elf  or  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  Tvas  ever 
embored  when  once  its  author  had  acknowledged  that 
itfohammed  was  the  Apostle  of  God.  If  men  had  talents 
;hat  he  did  not  possess  he  gladly  utilised  thenx  in  his 
service ;  hence  the  victories  won  for  lalum  were  largely 
tho  work  of  those  who  had  been  its  prominent  opponents. 
[mprorements  in  his  system  and  suggestions  for  his 
ipuigns  were  welcomed  if  only  no  scepticism  were 
pressed  as  to  his  access  to  the  divine  will ;  and  that 
ss,  though  Ro  emphatically  maintained,  was  never 
disserted  by  hira  for  his  own  gloriftcation  to  the  detriment 
iff  the  state.  Tu  the  state,  its  growth  and  maintenance, 
bhe  whole  energy  of  his  being  >vas  directed^  and  for  it  he 
(pas  prepared  to  make  almost  any  sacriGce. 

By  the  tranaformittion  of  this  man  of  %var  and  state- 
craft into  a  saint  and  visionary,  \vhether  by  his  own  act 
[>r  that  of  others,  the  concept  of  sainthnesci  loses  a  grea-t 
ieal  and  the  founder  of  Islam  gains  very  little.  In  i\ 
world  that  had  been  worth  his  winning  ho  found  two 
things,  he  said,  Avorth  enjoying,  scent  and  the  fair  sex ! 
Islam  shows  many  examples  of  satntUnesa  that  took  the 
same  line  without  the  genius  for  war  and  diplomacy,  and 

IB  result  has  been  uncdifjing. 
Those  who  aided  the  Prophet  received  a  very  different 
ward  from  that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  apostles  of 
e  Christian  Saviour.  One  or  two  died  honourably  on  the 
^ttle-field  ;  more  lived  to  become  princes  and  governors, 
■direct  the  fate  of  cities  and  nations,  to  pile  up  wealth 
Iffeater  than  Meccah  and  Medinah  together  had  possessed 
before  Islam,  to  fill  harems  rivalling  or  surpassing  in 
attractivent^a  those  which  awaited  them  in  paradise, 
lese  persons  were  the  true  interpreters  of  the  Prophet's 
I ;  they  followed  whither  ho  had  led,  and  perhaps  went 
ther  than  he,  but  in  the  same  direction.   Such  spiritual 
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value   as   Iblam   possesses  was  the   gift   of   the  dec; 
tlieologiwusj  mcii  who  thought  the  world  uoi*iU  ncil' 
winniiii^  nor   enjoying,  and  who   laboured  not  for 
meat  which  periaheth. 

It  is,  however,   time  to  leave  controversial 
from  which  the  tjuhjectivo  clement  cannot  be  alto^i 
excluded,  and  terminate  with  some  warm  expressions 
admiration  for  the  i^crvice  rendered  to  students  of  histoi 
by  tho   prince's   minute   investigatiouti   and    colo(>«^ 
dustry,  which  must  certainly  place  him  in  tho  front  rank 
of  contemporary  scholars  and   historians.      If,   for  Uic 
period  which  clones  with  the  Prophet's  deatli.  the  labour 
of  numerous  workers  had  rendered  the  bulk  of  the  matr 
rial  generally  accessible,  for  that  which  begins  with 
Caliphate  of  Abu  Bekr  very  much  less  bad  been  ac 
pHshed,  and  it  should  bo  gratefully  ackuowledgfed 
tho  prince  has  so  fnr  jntroducod  order  where  there 
confusion,  and  lucidity  where  there  was  obscurity*    The 
causes  and  the  nattii'e  of  tho  uprisinj^s  iu  Arabia  wliirh 
followed   on   the   Prophets  death,  the  order  of  cv.n 
which    led    to    their    suppression    and    the    eoiunuaci 
ments   of  the   Ishimic  conquests   in   tho  Byzuutluc  am 
Persian  Empires,  are  traced   with   sueh   exhaustive 
search    and    critical   acumen  iis  seem  to    leave  little 
future  enquirers  to  j^lean.     In  the  essay  on  the  ''Gtv 
Aspects  of  the  Arab  Conquests '  the  prince  leaves  s] 
for  universal  history,  and,  partly  guided  by  the  sUj 
tions  of  Winckler,  endeavours  to  find  for  that  memoral 
expansion  a  place  in  a  series  determined  by  cosmic  caui 
and  in  which  the  rainfall  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  pb; 
a  more  important  part  than  the  genius  of  Mobamracii 
hia  lieutenants.     That  essay  may  bo  regarded  as 
vindication  of  Arabia  as  the  original  home  of  the 
peoples,  while  giving  an  adequate  account  of  the  phtan 
niena  which  have  caused  eminent  investigators  to 
it  elsewhere.     But  even  if  some  of  the  prince's  rod 
appear  to  be  less  convincing,  it  may  be  asserted  that 
work  is*  epoch-Tuakhij^  for  the  study  of  li^laniio  histoi 
in  which  it  will  uccupy  a  place  ijimilar  to  that  of  tin 
*  Cr>rpus   Inscriptioiuun  Seniiticarum  *  in    the   study 
Sruiitic  epigrapliy. 


re- 
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Art.  VI.— A    FAMOUS   ETO.X    HOUSE. 

Annais  of  an  Eton  Htntse^  jvith  some  votes  on  thr^  Kvann 
favtily.  By  Major  Gambier  Pariy.  LondtJii ;  Murray, 
1907. 

•  ANNALS  of  a.n  Eton  House  '  is  i>riuiai-ny  ji  l)Ouk  for  tlio 
initiated.     It  is  the  history  of  an  Eton  boardiug-house, 
Tvliich  grew  and  flourislied  in  tho  handB  of  h  little  family 
dynasty  during  a  period  of  nearly  sBventy  years.     To  old 
inembei's  of  that  house,  and  indeed  to  old  Etonians  gener- 
ally, the  volume  is  like  a  miniatuic  'Iliad/     Tho  forms  of 
lieroes  stalk  through  tlie  pages,  among  a  crowd  of  lesser 
forms.     The  book  makes  no  claim  to  literary  scheme  or 
proportion ;   it  is  a  collection  of  episodes  and  scattered 
reminiscences.     In  reading  it»  one  is  confronted  with  the 
fact  that^  no  matter  how  eminent  the  Avritor  may  be,  every 
one  s  reminiscences  of  his  schooldays  hear  a  inelancholy 
resemblance  to  the  schoolboy  reminiscences  of  every  one 
else.      Tho   points   that   seem   to  linger  in   the  mature 
memory  appear  to  be  always  the  food,  tho  fagging,  Ihe 
■floggings,  the  awful  majesty  of  house-captain  and  head- 
Tiinster ;  and  when  we  come  to  the  escapades,  confessed 
with  a  sort  of  innocent   complacency,    we   cannot    help 
uondeHng    whether,  seen   through    tho   golden   mist   of 
years,  they  have  not  become  a  little  brighter  and  more 
uilventurous,    more    edged    with    prismatic   hues,    than 
tbey  Mere  in  real  life,     After  all,  in  looking  back  on  boy- 
I      hood,  it  is  not  really  the  incident.^  which  wo  remember — 
■  the  same  and  similar  incidents  befall  us  still  every  day  and 
P^  hoar — it  is  the  ardent,  lively,  unwearied,  inquisitive  spirit 
"I  which  we  made  trial  of  them,  and  which  lent  them 
tteir  brisk  savour.     The  change  of  quality  is  in  us  and 
Bot  in  our  environment.     And  oven  so,  the  book  hns  its 
<^liariii,  because  it  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  boyhood  aud 
I      ^"woilected  joy  ;  moreover,  to  those  who  can  read  between 
I     tfee  lines,   it  is  full,  too,  of  deep  pathos,  the  pathos   of 
I      ^tn  paiivre  ei   triste  humanii4 — the  plaintive  entrance 
'ipoa  the  world,   the  ardent  growth,  tho  radiant  conft- 
ileiice,  the  brief  performance,  the  bo^Wldered  exit.     If  the 
'^ol;  is  full  of  youth  and  light,  it  is  haunted  by  such 
phantoms  as  Gray,  in  his  Eton  Ode,  saw  beckoning  from 
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the  Tmle  of  jeviTB*    It  maj  seem  morbid  to  indulge  suo 
rererieB,  but  sm^^  school  records  of  any  kind,  writt 
pag«  or  cMieJ  panel*  are  the  most  pathetic  things  in  I 
woHd,  branBOff  over  with  the  tacrimig  rcrum,  bccaua 
of  the  coBtisst  between  liigh-spiritad,  ardent,  im{ 
■ilnlfwrrffgff — its  limitleaa  dreanis,  its  sturdy  optii 
and  tlw  jaers  that  lie  beyond,  even  if  they  are  fihadowe 
b^rno  reAectian  more  serious  ttmn  that  which  troubln!^ 
theepmtoftiiephOoeopher  who,  looking  on  nt  n  game 
of  cricket,  heaved  a  sigh  to  think  that  so  many  of  ibne 
bright  boys  woold  be  tamed  in  so  few  years   into  duU 
aMmbBi&  of  ntfUament ! 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  encouraging  and  op- 
hftiiig  spectaele  of  character  blossoming  «ud  etrengtleu- 
ni^imder  wboleeome  school  influences  ;  the  timid,  wpak* 
kncwl  boy  becoming  rraolnte  and  strong  by  the  font  if 
aa  admiretl  example;  the  morose  and  suspicious  guiniii^ 
frankness  and  good-hmaoar  in  the  sunlight  of  sucee«B ;  and. 
beat  sigbt  of  all,  the  simple,  wholesome,  ingenuous  natuTv 
whalptwg  its  gractoas  and  tranquil  progress,  unsuspiriou-^ 
fji  eril,  tmconscious  of  merit*  driviug  meanness  and 
tyranny  and  all  uglier  spirits  to  cover  by  its  pure  and 
serene  radiance,  and  then  launching  off  into  the  world  to 
do  noble  and  sturdy  work,  unpraised  perhaps,  and  even 
minoticed.  but  no  loss  beneficently  there  ;  or  perhaps,  on 
the  other  band,  to  be  recognised  and  crowned,  as  the 
\rorId  does  crown,  clum&ily  and  almost  by  haphazard, 
some  few  of  those  who  serve  her  and  do  her  honour. 

So  much  for  the  dramatic  aspect  of  tlio  book.     But  ii 
has  a  further  technical  interest  to  iho  oducationist  ajiq 
the  p(*yehologist.     Here  are  the  records  of  a  little  roi 
munity  ^siih  a  substantial  unity  and  a  vigorous  inuor  lifi 
which  lasted  for  nearly  seventy  years.     Evans's  was  ui3 
donbtedJy  the   most  independent^  the  most  famous,  tl 
most  successful,  in  some  ways  the  most  typical  of  Etoii 
bouses  during  the  greater  part  of  its  long  existence,    UoW4 
did  sucli  a  community  come   into  being?     How  was 
inspired  aud   governed?    Partly,  no   doubt,  it  owed  its' 
prosperity  to  good  fortune.     It  had  in  its  best  period  j» 
snccession  of  boys  of  high  character,  athletic  distint'lion, 
jmd  superabundant  energy.     The  long  line  of  Lyttclfon 
brothers,  to  say  nothing  of  other  honoured  names,  raadfl] 
the  buckbeno  of  the  house  ;  and  it  may  be  said,  genprnnr 
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idgt  that  Evunss  was  exceptionally  fortunate  in 
Itraotin^  to  itself  and  helping  to  mould  boys  of  high 
>irit  Hnd  sound  principle,  without  the  least  touch  of 
riifgishness.  At  the  same  time,  even  such  material  as 
lis  would  have  been  wasted  or  spoiled  in  fussy  or  un- 
rmpathetic  hands.  The  secret  of  the  success  of  tho 
ouwc  hiy  partly  in  the  material  of  ■which  it  was  com- 
osed,  ruid  partly  in  the  extraordinary  tact,  perception, 
ttti  fiimplicity  with  which  it  was  guided. 

The  (iramatts  persomv.  of  tho  dynasty  wei^e  five  iu 
mnlM-ir — ^a  fatlier,  two  dauglitera,  a  son  uiid  a  grandson. 
ho  founder  of  tho  house  was  William  EvanH,  son  and 
■cesser  of  an  Eton  drawing-master.  He  was  himself 
ff  Eton  boy,  but  at  seventeen  was  sent  up  to  London  to 
bady  medieino.   A  year  later  he  wa«  itnpGriously  recalled 

IE>r  Kente  to  act  as  assistant  to  his  father,  whose  health 
L  broken  down.     He  appears  to  have  had  no  technical 
Istic  training;  but  with  eharacteriHtic  energy  he  flung 
tfnsclf  into  the  practice  and  study  of  art,  and  eventually 
panie  a  leading  water-colour  artist.     He  wtis  an  active, 
vigorous  man,  fond  of  authority,  with  a  command- 
J,  if  soniewliat  florid,  personality, 

'A  few  years  later  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  ho 
iiight  U\\i.o  a  small  boarding-house.  Ho  had  lately  lost 
is  wife,  and  w;is  feeling  the  bereavement  se^'e^ely.  It 
vaa  his  close  friend,  Bishop  Selwyn,  then  a  3'oung  private 
utor  at  Eton,  who  pressed  the  scheme  upon  him,  partly, 

t doubt,  for  Evans's  own  sake,  but  partly  discerning  his 
I  aptitude  for  a  difficult  task* 
Vp  to  that  date  the  arrangements  for  boarding  boys 
Kton  liad  been  of  tho  most  haphazard  kind.  The 
ystoni,  like  most  English  institutions,  had  grown  up 
ortuitously,  and  without  either  design  or  supervision. 
Tho  masters  bad  nothing  to  do  with  the  housing  of  tho 
wys*  Tliey  were  merely  lecturers  and  pri\'ate  tutors, 
ivith  general  disciplinary  powers,  Praetically  any  one. 
aale  or  female,  respectable  enough  to  pas.y  Kinster,  who 
Had  some  ©light  local  connexion  with»  or  influence  in» 
Eton,  and  who  was  compelled  to  earn  a  meagre  liveli- 
bood  in  a  huinitiating  way,  could  get  leave  to  open  a 
boarding-hous€9  there.  These  *  Dames,"  as  they  were 
called,  had  no  direct,  and  very  little  indirect,  authority 
Br  the  boys.     A  master  appeared  at  stated  intervals  to 
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see  that  the  boys  were  not  out  of  the  housed  irithin 
hibited  hours,  and  disciplinaiy  complaints  could  be  rp- 
ferred  to  him  ;  but  the  boys  had  such  ample  ojtportaaitie^ 
of  revenging  themselres  upon  an  unpopular  Dante  Uml 
practically  very  few  complaints  were  made,  and  the  com* 
niunity  ruled  itself,  the  Dame  winning  what  influence  h« 
or  she  could  by  tact  and   good-humour,  or   purchasiBg 
neutrality  by  mutual  concession,  or  at  worst   appettlinj: 
for  forbearance  on  the  ground  of  iafirmlty  aud   incom- 
petence.     The   accommodation   was   in   many  cases  in- 
famous, the  food  inadequate,  and  the  supervision  r 
formal.     These  methods  developed,  perhaps,  a  e* 
precocious  independence  aniong^  the  boys*  and  the  onljr 
antonishing  thing  is  that  such  a  system  did  not  pi'odi 
even  worse  horrors   and  scandals  thaji   it   did  actu 
produce.      The   system   was  seen  at  its   verj'   worst  ifl 
college  itself — the  cruelties  and  abominations   of  Long 
Chamber  being  so  notorious  that  about  this  smnie  date 
only  two  candidates  presented  themselves  for  admission 
to    thirty-five   vacanciea,   though    an    Eton    scholarfthip 
meant,   in   most    cases,   a   well-endowed    i?cholar^hip  to 
follow  at  King***  CoUci^e,  Canibridge,  the  ri«;ht  of  aue* 
sion  to  a  fellowship,  and  a  degree  without  examination, 
No  doubt  Selwyn  and   his  friends  saw  that  Willi 
Evans  was  the  kind  of  man  who  could  be  trusted  to  p 
itioral  impulse  and  tactfid  direction  to  a  Dame's  hou«ft 
Evans  himself  fell  in  with  the  idea,  bouj^ht  the  prenn«» 
and  goodwill  of  a  small  boarding-house  which  was  vftcanl. 
reconstructed  the  place  at  great  expense,  and  the  hall 
was  set  rolling. 

A  few  years  later  he  met  with  a  serious  accident  ij 

X)u*  prime  of  life.    A  fall  on  some  rocka,  while  he 

ttkotching.   inflicted   injuries    from   which   he  never 

rovoivd,  though  he  lived  to  be  nearly  eighty,     Hi<*  hc/dtb 

iiU»wly  dett'X'iorated^and  this  eventually  led  to  his  gradual 

witluU'Mwal  from  the  active  superintendence  of  thehous*- 

In  KiK  liUer  ycai-s  ho  was  often  abroad,  or  invisible  for 

wooVm  tnj^olhcr,  confined  to  his  bed  and  disabled    '   " 

l*>-  |M*iH  tind  the   anod3a3os  administered   to   relicv 

Vot  hi*  hiuiyant  temperament  continued  to  reassert 

|«it  iiiUH'vnU.     Ho  pursued  his  artistic   work,  he  gate 

'  |{tMu*m)  wupt^n-iHioii  to  the  boarding-house,  he  intervii 

pwentv,    ht>    conducted    the    necessary  correspondeiMft 
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lOugh  the  actuul  direction  and  government  of  the  houso 
fell  gradually  into  tho  hands  o£  hiH  two  daughters,  Annio 
uid  Jane,  he  was  still  a  sort  of  brooding  Olympian  force 
n  the  background,  the  vor^"  mystery  that  surrounded  his 
ife  and  movements  increasing  the  awe  with  "which  he 
vas  regarded.  Of  lato  years,  indeed,  he  became  so  much 
LLsahled  as  to  be  little  more  than  a  benevolent  and 
nt^restJug"  survival.  Indeed,  the  present  writer,  who 
iros  a  boy  nt  Eton  for  several  yenra  before  William 
Svans  dicd»  does  not  recollect  having  ever  heard  of  him 
»ven  as  the  noDiinal  ruler  of  the  house,  of  which  Miss 
2vans  was  the  verj^  conspicuous  superior. 

^The  manag-ement  of  affairs  thus  by  degrees  devolved 
m  the  two  daughters.     The  elder.  Miss  Annie  Evans, 
(Vfts    a   high-nunded,  uervous,  sensitive  woman  of  niar- 
iftillous  courage  and   great  insight  into  individual  ehur- 
Bjtor,   but  never   quite   able   to  condone   the  faults  of 
Kniaturity,  or  to  bring  herself  to  tolerate  the  boys'  easy 
^pndards  of  conduct.     Brave  and  effective  as  she  was, 
He  was  also  easily  agitated,   unnecessarily   indignant, 
Hceasively  vehement.     But  she   had  a   true   and   deep 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  individual  boys  and  the 
commumty  alike,  and  she  was  respected  and  even  t'eai-ed* 
thougb  but  few  boys  ever  understood  her  well   enougli 
to  love  her.     Boys  above   all  things   like    settled    and 

k&chanical  principles  in  those  who  have  authority  over 
em.  They  can  accommodate  themselves  to  almost  any 
'  ^ler  if  they  only  know  the  exact  length  of  hia  foot. 
What  they  dislike  is  the  mysterious,  the  unaccountable, 
the  capricious  element.  There  is  something  very  pathetic 
tout  the  memory  of  this  impetuous,  pure-souled,  fierj^- 
fiarted  woman,  bound  by  circumstances  to  a  task  which 
singularly  calculat-ed  to  exhaust  her  atreugth  and 
pints.  Any  one  who  deals  with  hoys  has  to  be  ready 
to  tnake  iuhiiite  excuse  for  superficial  roughness^  hasty 
thoughtlessness,  unconscious  barbarity.  The  only  safety 
to  know  that  their  behaviour  is  not  calculated,  tliat 
would  not  do  and  say  what  they  do  if  they  had 
ore  experience  and  consideration ;  and  that  one  can 
acrally  count  on  an  ultimate  basis  of  generosity.  But 
I  Annie  Evans  was  the  kind  of  woman  who  could  not 
auadc  herseK  that  the  speech  and  action  of  boys  was 
deliberate  and  consistent.     Yet  in  spite  of  the  fact 
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that  she  did  not  possess  the  simple  diplouiacy  anil 
good-natured  iti»oncia7icr  which  nro  invjihiable  in  deaUug  ! 
with  boys,  she  was  a  real  force  in  the  hou.se»  and  belpolj 
to  mould  it^  spirit;   but  she  died  prematurely  In  1371 1 
worn  out  by  overwork  and  anxiety,  find  the  sceptr^-pasMd] 
into  the  hands  of  Mijss  Jano  Evans,  who  thii.n  waa  oiiabW] 
to   furnisli  an  instance  of  tliat   raro   nnd   eucouragiD!; 
spectacle — n  human  being  precisely  nnd  exactly  adapWj 
to  the  position  ^he  wa^  called  upon  to  Oil,     Mi>4s  E\'aQi| 
to  use  tlio  fainiliat'  titio,  was  not  fitted  for  h  suhordituitt  , 
part*  neither  would  she  have  been  at  her  ease  in  asplirtt 
wliore  supremacy  required  to  bo  based  upon  intoHectml 
grasp  or  subtle  jjerceptiou  of  complex  issues.    She  wtmli 
indeed,  have  unconsciously  and  benevolently  dominatflij 
any  circle   in  which  her  lot  was  cast;  but  it  was 
dealing  with  boyhood  that  evoked  her  best  ]»owcrs 
all  her  powers.     She  could  exert  authority  peremptorily 
if  it  was  needed,  but  she  had  no  wisli  to  make  hnraell ' 
felt;   she   was  essentially  fetninine^  yet   she  was  ner 
shocked;  she  acted  instinctively  and  yet  shrewdly; 
was  patient,  long-suffering,  compassionate,  and  hopefa^ 
np  to  the  very  threshold  of  indulgence,  but  the  line 
crossed  she  w^as  firm  aa  iron  j  she  had  dignity,  grace,  i 
charm  of  manner,   investing   her  very   dress,   ]>lain 
dowdiness,   with  a  sort  of   appropriate   simplicity.    S1*J 
Avas  outspoken,  direct,  frank,  aTid  tender  in  discoUMl 
her  serene  air  and  irradiating  smile  iuspired  immoduit] 
confidence  and  friendlhiess.     She  had  an  abundanw>  i 
mellow,  mirthful,  and  kindly  luimour,  utterly  untaind 
by  cynicism,  which  gave  her  both  the  refreshment 
the  tolerance  which  are  so  necessary  for  easy  iatercou 
with   freakish  and  petulant  boyhood.     She  hardly  er 
said  a  memorable  thing,  hut  never  a  tiling  that  \\m  no 
■worth  hearing,  for  her  whole  personality  rushed  cqw 
Into  her  talk,  like  a  stream  through  a  sluice.    Sheen 
a  kind  of  royal  precedence  at  Eton,  wliioh  sho  tc 
unafl'ectedly  an  as   sho  took  all   the  other   convent 
things  of  life.      She   was   absorbed  heart   and  sc 
the  bouse,  its  doings  and  sayings,  but  whac   sh 
ever  in  view,  at  the  end  of  the  avenue,  was  cha 
All  other  things  were  but  as  the  fruita  upon  the 
that    drooped    over  the    bounding  'walU    of   the 
She  lived  in  a  small  patriarchal  world,  with   no  itti 
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actual  ta&tea  and  few  outside  interests.  She  had  no 
orfc  of  educational  creed  ;  she  would  not  have  known  the 
seaning  of  the  word  curriculum.  The  point  with  hol- 
las that  tho  work  was  there  to  be  done,  and  the  quality 
f  a  hoy*s  work  and  play  aliko  were  to  her  only  indica,- 
tons  of  his  character  and  means  of  fortifying  iL 

The  house   had  its  ups  and  downs  even  in  her  wise 
nd   capable  hands ;    but  the  net   result   was   that    for 
hirty-five  years  she  was  the  guiding  and  inspiring  spirit 
•f  a  little  society  where  life  was  lived  actively  and  patri- 
itically.    She  never  lost  a  friend  or  made  an  enemy;  even 
hose  towards  whom  she  acted  with  the  utmost  severity 
yould  never  have  accused  her  of  injustice  or  impatience ; 
?liiLe  the  cirule  of  those  who  loved  and  admired  and 
■overed   her  increased  year  by  year.     She  contrived   to 
^OInbine  a  deep  personal  interest  in  the  individual  boy 
Biirith  a  wise  foresight  for  the  interests  of  the  community. 
3h©  shunted  an  unsatisfactory  boy  with  a  triumphantly 
transparent  diplomacy,  while  she  contrived  to  inspire  her 
best  and   most  loyal  boys  with  a  strong-  belief  in   her 
sagacity  and  judgment.     Never  M*as  a  delicate  task  dis- 
tliarged  so  simply;  and,  though  at  times  the  materials 
with  which  she  had  to  deal  were  too  much  even  for  her 
insight  and  prudence,  she  was  never  discouraged  or  over- 
clouded  or  soured.     Her  religious  faith  was  deep  and 
undogmatic;    she   had   no   perplexities   and   no   ulterior 
motives.      She   never   indulged  in    morbid   regrets^   but 
gathered  up  the  fragments  that  remained  with  a  serene 
tranquillity.     Her  method  "was  to  have   no  method,  but 
to  deal  with  circumstances  as  they  arose  and  on  their 
merits. 

It  would  be  impossible,  as  well  as  invidious,  to  attempt 
to  give  an  exhaustive  list  of  old  members  of  the  house 
wIjo  have  attained  distinction  in  different  ways;  but  a 
fciTv  names  may  be  mentioned,  as  showing  the  variety  of 
fields  in  which  success  has  been  attained.  In  public  and 
offinial  life  a  long  record  could  be  compiled,  but  it  may 
suffice  to  quote  such  names  as  Earl  Cadogan,  the  Earl  of 
Dadley,  Lord  Welby,  Lord  Kedesdale,  Sir  Neville  Lyttel- 
Um,  Viscount  Esher»  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  Mr  Herbert 
Gladstone,  Sir  Edward  Hamilton,  Mr  Alfred  Lyttelton, 
Mr  Henry  Hobhouse,  Mr  Bernard  Holland.  Earl  Percy, 
And  Lord  Balcarrea;  »t  the  Bar,  the  late  Lord  Justice 
,yoi,208,—No,415.  2  K 
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Chitty ;  In  the  Church,  the  late  Biehop  Selwyn  of  Mel 
esia,  the  late  Bishop  Arthur  Lyttelton  of  Southampton, 
the  present  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Deau  FremaotJe 
Ripon,  and  the  present  headmaster  of  Eton ;  in  mi 
and  literature.  Sir   Hubert  Party,   Julian   8inr|ris. 
Howard  Sturgis.     Thc&e  are  perhaps   among   the 
conspicuous  and  characteristic  names  in  a  long  roll  of 
o/umnt  who  have  done  good  service  to  their  country 
many  departments  of  civic  life. 

It  is  natural  now  to  aak  what  were  the  diBtinguii 
characteristics  of  this  community.  It  was  marked  in  Uw 
first  place  by  an  intense  and  somewhat  peculiar  patriotism, 
an  immense  enthusiasm  for  the  prowess  and  repatatioDof 
the  house,  rather,  it  must  be  admitted,  than  for  its  ton* 
and  character.  Not  that  the  latter  was  not  a  matter  of 
concern  to  right-tninde  J  boys*  The  names  of  many  couM 
be  quoted  from  the  pages  of  the  'Annals*  who  not  only  fell 
a  teal  anxiety  for  the  moral  welfare  of  the  houae, 
,  would  have  intervened,  at  the  risk  of  personal  un 
'  larity,  to  stop  any  caBe  of  ill-usage  or  petty  tyranny 
'  notorious  misdoing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  rare  to  ficd 
[  schoolboys  band  themselves  together  to  secure  what  | 
I  right.  It  is  melancholy,  but  true,  that,  among  the  yo' 
!  organised  asBOciation  is  more  often  for  evil  than  for  g< 
This  is  no  doubt  a  primitive  and  aboriginal  things  based 
on  the  elementary  instinct  of  resistance  to  authori 
This  instinct  lies,  it  may  be  eaid^  almost  at  the  bade 
the  schoolboy  code  of  morals.  Because  it  must  be  bom 
in  mind  that  the  most  right-minded  boy  in  the  worM,  if 
he  became  aware  of  practices  exL'iting  in  hi»  house 
school  which  were  fraught  with  possibilities  of  the  w 
disaster,  and  menaced  the  good  name  and  repuljition 
the  institution,  would  have  a  sore  struggle  with  hinw 
before  he  would  bring  the  facts  to  the  knowledge  of 
authorities ;  while  the  giving  of  such  information,  p 
by  one  who  was  Hked,  respected,  and  admired,  would 
universally  scouted  and  resentfully  regarded  as  infani' 
by  the  majority.  A  boy  of  high  character,  finding 
self  in  the  possession  of  knowledge  of  the  kind  a 
described,  might  use  his  personal  influence  to  stop 
objectionable  practices,  and  might  possibly  induce 
monitorial  section  to  take  the  matter  up.  But  he  would 
probably  not  appeal  to  the  authorities  unless  be  could  be 
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his  iuformation  being  used  with  a  tact  and  a  dis- 
tion  which  are  still  to  bo  desiderated  among  school- 
rs  I    &ndf  of  course,   the   schoolmaster,   at  such  a 
□aent,  is  in  a  very  difficult  position.     His  instinct  is  to 
at  once ;  it  is  horrible  to  continue  to  be  a^vare  of  the 
istence  of  evil  w^ithln  a  society  for  which  one  is  respon- 
le,  and   not  only  not  to  interfere,  but  to  behave  as 
ough  one  were  ignorant  of  it.     On  the  other  handj  by 
ting*  it  is  often  almost  inevitable  that  he  should  betray 
informant ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  welfare  of 
9  community  has  not,  on  occasions,  been   too  dearly 
rchased  at  the  cost  of  the  happiness  of  the  individual 
ho  desired  to  promote  it. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  at  Evans  s  this  danger  was 
satly  minimised  both  by  the  vig^ilance  and  tact  of  the 
thorities,  as  well  as  by  the  sound  backbone  of  upright 
which,  as  a  rule,  sustained  the  framework  of  the 
lO&e.     But  it  is  one  of  the  crucial  difficulties  of  school 
imstration,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  change  is  to 
effected  in  this  respect. 

The  house  then  was  intensely  patriotic,  the  individuals 
Ing  ready,  in  certain  departments  of  school  life,  notably 
rhleticp,  to  undergo  considerable  self-sacrifice^  and  to 
bordinate  personal  eonvenience  to  the  honour  of  the 

Next,  there  prevailed  a  strong  feeling  of  good-fellow- 
ip,  though   hardly  of  tolerance.     Originality  was,  no 
ubt,   somewhat  at  a  discount.     It  was  no  place  for 
imotional  or  aesthetic  natures  ;   it  was  not  a  favourable 
111  for  the  growth  of  ideas.     There  were,  no  doubt,  at 
ifferent    times  in  the  house  boys  of  pronounced   inteU 
;tual    tastes ;    but  intellectual  tastes,   in   order  to  be 
[eraied,  required  a  background  of  athletic  success  and 
conventional     prominence.      A    boy    who    ivas    modest, 
friendly,  active,  kindly,  and  athletic  was  sure  of  respect 
d  popularity.     It  was  an  excellent  training-ground  for 
the  suppression  of  angularities  and  eccentricities,  of  self- 
conceit  and  priggishnesB  ;   it  developed  a  wholesome  and 
ly  type,  unaffected  and  sturdy,  patient  and  resolut^e 
nder   ill-success,   and   not   unduly   elated    by    personal 
'umph.     It  raay  be  said  that,  in  this  respect,  there  was 
r  more  levelliug  np  of  character  to  a  rational  standard 
levelling  down  of  originality  to  a  conventional  type, 
2  E  2 
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Bat  the  general  tone  was  Spartau  rather  thau  AtheoMttil 
bodily  vigour  was  far  more  liberally  rewarded  by  adtnitt- 
tion  and  respect  than  any  other  quality ;  and  faults  of 
character  were  undoubtedly  more  readily  condoned  it)  a 
successful  athlete  than  would  have  been  overlooked  id  a 
boy  of  high  intellectual  ability.  The  strong  feature  of 
the  case  was  a  sense  of  unity,  a  sense  of  sharing  in  the 
advantages  of  a  corporate  Ufe,  with  tlio  duty  of  s-uh- 
ordinating  personal  testes  to  the  general  prosperity, 
overlook  the  immenBe  importance  of  thii^  would  be  a  da 
error,  for  the  young  are  habitually  eelf-absorbed.  and 
develope  a  corporate  emotion  among  theni  is  in  itselfJ 
result  which  is  big  with  possibilities  of  future  expaneioq 

The  truth  is  that  the  English,  boarding-school  syat 
artificial  as  it  would  appear  to  any  one  "who  had  noti 
the  steps  of  its  development,  has  grown  up  spontaneoaelf 
out  of  the  soil,  so  to  speak,  and  out  of  the  conditiom 
of  social  life ;  it  is  not  a  national  growtli,  because  it  h 
essentially  a  class-product,  a  feudal  thing,  and  in  thii 
lies  one  of  the  sources  of  its  weakness  ;  but  it  cet 
does  reflect,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  modi^'t 
tendencies  and  preoccupations  of  the  class  which 
[professes  to  educate.  Perhaps^  indeed<  one  of  the 
[reasons  why  w^e  tend  to  regard  our  publie-sebool  systos 
[with  such  complacency,  is  that  it  is  calculated  to  emphasisr 
'  and  develope,  rather  than  to  affect  or  alter,  the  nadoDAl 
type  of  charactert  its  virtues  and  defects  alike.  Asd 
here  again  is  another  weakness  of  the  system — that  ia 
the  well-ordered  state,  education,  in  all  its  aspects^  ougbt 
to  bo  a  conscious  progress,  an  uplifting  to  a  higher  plasi^ 
an  opportunity,  a  privilege,  something  which  should  op«^ 
a  door  to  larger  things.  But  in  England  and  in 
[lublic  school  this  is  not  sufficiently  the  case.  Boys 
lis  a  rule,  very  much  alive  to  the. social  distinction 
having  been  at  a  fii'st-rate  public  school,  and  proud  of  j 
athletic  success  that  has  fallen  to  their  share ;  but  thfl 
are  not  generally  grateful  for  tho  intellectual  eduCAtifl 
they  have  received,  or  conscious  of  having  been  brougfa 
as  a  rule,  under  strong  uplifting  moral  influences; 
togetlier  with  this  is  almost  invariably  found  a  deep  local 
attachment,  an  emotional  devotion  to  the  school  of  which 
they  have  been  members,  a  consciousness,  so  to  speak,  of 
advantages  gained  rather  than  of  benefits  received. 
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»,        It  13  not  necessary  here  to  go  in  detail  into  the  question 
of  the  intellectual  education  given  in  public  schools.     It 
must  aiifGeo  to  say  that  it  is,  generally  8peakiug,  based  far 
t€>o  much  on  a  standard  of  scholarship  which  is  to  be  found, 
and  can  only  be  found,  in  a  small  percentage  of  the  boys 
subjected  t<i  the  cun-iculum  in  use.     To  put  it  simply, 
boys  in  classical   schools  are   educated   as  though   they 
were  all  to  go  in  for  honours  at  the  university,     It  is  no 
daubt  true  that,  [with  the  class  system  and  without  un- 
llnaited  resources  for  the  payment  of  teachers,  some  more 
^or  less  uniform  theory  of  education  must  be  adopted; 
^U»oy8  cannot  bo  taught  individually  to  any  great  extent. 
^■But  the  question  is  whether  it  would   not  be  better  to 
skim  the  scholarly  cream  from  the  school,  and  treat  eucli 
boys  as  specialiHts,  giving  to  the  iiuijority  a  more  general 
^^and  practical  education.     The  be.^t  judges  differ  as  yet  on 
^Kthe  practical  solution  of  these  complex  questions,  and  it 
^^cortainly  would  not  be  desirable  to  overlook  the  scholarly 

» element ;  but  even  many  who  duly  value  it  feel  that  at 
prcaenti  in  intellectual  matters,  the  interests  of  the  many 
are  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  few. 
And  if  this  bo  true  of  intellectual  interests  it  is  also 
true  to  a  certJiin  extent  of  what  may  bo  called   broadly 

» moral  interests.  The  object  of  the  boarding-school 
RyBteni  is  to  developo  strength  and  to  encourage  the 
strong.  It  aims  at  developing  leadership;  it  is  in  this 
tcspect  a  Homeric  system,  because  it  tends  to  use  the 
coxumon  herd  as  mnterialu  for  practising  prowess  upon. 
The  question  is  wliethor  enough  attention  is  paid  to  the 
chuTua  of  the  weak  ;  for,  after  all,  in  schools  it  is  not  the 
wicked  but  the  weak  who  are  numerous.  The  ditliculty, 
of  course,  is  to  distinguish  between  the  boy  whoso  weak* 
ness  will  be  braced  by  public-school  methods  and  the 
hoy  who  will  be  demoralised  by  them*  The  result,  as 
a  rulo,  is  that  a  certain  number  of  boys  get  the  very  best 
of  times,  and  are  turned  out  strong,  capable,  unaffected, 
with  all  the  gifts  requisite  for  dealing  with  their  fellows  ; 
a  large  majority,  it  may  be  said,  are  turned  out  typical 
public-school  men,  conventional,  respectable,  straight- 
I'urward,  sensible  fellows,  of  a  conservative  and  unreflec- 
live  type,  but  able  to  do  their  work  in  the  world  honestlv 
iiud  satisfactorily.  But  then,  quite  apart  from  the  tmall 
percentage  who  have  made  moral  or  social   ship v  reck, 
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there  is  a  distinct  proportion  of  boya  who  are  in  a  &eme 
failures,  who  are  either,  on  the  one  hand,  purely  self- 
absorbed  and  self -interested,  g-iven  up  wholly  to  money- 1 
getting  or  anmsement,  ^^-ithout  the  least  sense  of  duty  ] 
or  citizenship,  without  either  Christian  or  even  humani- 
tariau  principles ;  such  boys  as  these  are  by  no  meAMj 
necessarily  regarded  as  failures  either  by  their  teacbeni 
or  tbelr  companions,  but  they  are  failures  none  tlie  le«.l 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  boya  who  have,  for  wanjj 
of  aplomb^  athletic  capacity,  ease  of  manner,  gains 
neither  respect  nor  even  toleration ;  who  have 
snubbed  and  disheartened,  contemned  or  simply 
garded  ;  who  have  left  a  school  entirely  undiatinguifibe 
and  with  but  few  agreeable  Tnemorio8.  Then  there 
boys  of  real  originality  and  special  gifts  for  whom 
opening  has  been  found,  boys  to  whom,  perhaps  vwh^ 
to  some  strain  of  elderliness  or  sensitiveness*  the  aU 
phere  has  never  been  quite  congenial.  There  are 
types  and  many  varieties  of  each  type.  But  any  scho 
master  who  baa  kept  his  eyes  open  and  his  sympat 
fresh  will  know  that  a  considerable  percentage  of 
at  a  big  public  school  are  sacrificed  to  the  dovelopmen 
of  the  typical  boy.  How»  indeed,  can  it  be  othenvise 
a  community  living  at  such  close  quarters  and  withai| 
strong  an  instinctive  standard  of  taste,  so  elaborate 
code  of  morals  and  manners  ?  The  question  is  whetherj 
this  need  be  the  case,  whether  there  is  unnecessary  wa 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  regard  a  school  uiorei 
a  place  to  fortify  and  develope  the  weak  than  as  a  pla«_ 
to  glorify  and  crown  the  strong* 

But  then  there  is  a  very  obvious  and  re 
defence  for  all  this.  It  may  be  said  with  justice  ti 
after  all,  school  is  or  should  bo  a  preparation  for  lil 
and  that  therefore  it  should  be  a  microcosmography,  i 
miniature  world,  where  the  same  principles  and  motive 
will  be  at  work»  the  same  tendencies  and  influences  will 
have  play,  the  same  cross-currents  and  tides  will  niov 
beneath  the  surface,  as  in  the  larger  world.  Of  €our»6" 
there  will  be  a  difference;  there  will  be  wise  and  kinJ 
supervision  and  direction ;  older  and  experienced  miod 
will  warn,  advise,  guide,  step  in  to  correct  mistakes  and  1 
prevent  errors  being  irreparable.  But  there  will  be 
artiQcial  rearrangement  of  life,  no  over*tender  screet 
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and  sheltering  ;  the  plants  will  grow  up  as  in  a  carefully 
chosen  and  well-nurtured  garden,  not  as  in  a  hothouse^ 
Those  who  arguo  thus,  who  defend  the  existing  state  of 
things  on  this  g^round,  point  to  the  fact  that  artificial 
systems  almost  invariably  break  down,  because  contact 
with  the  world  must  come  some  titne ;  and  the  collapse 
for  the  feeble  nature  is  all  the  more  coniplete  &t\d 
disastrous  ^vhen  it  is  suddenly  obliged  to  act  for  itself 
without  any  shielding  arm  to  rely  upon. 

No  one  would  for  a  moment  contend  that  the  conduct 
of  boarding-schools  has  not  improved  to  an  almost  in- 
credible degree  in  the  last  fifty  yeai*s.  Humanity  has 
triumphed  ;  boys  are  looked  after  in  physical  respects 
with  immense  care,  comfort  has  increased,  sanitation  is 
jealously  supervised,  instruction  is  multiplied,  discipline 
is  far  more  effectively  exercised^  yet  without  undue 
friction,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  independence  of 
the  boys,  within  certain  limits,  is  guaranteed,  if  not 
always  secured.  Again,  the  type  of  mnn  who  exercises 
the  pi*ofession  of  sehoolniaster  is  incomparably  superior 
to  the  old  type ;  the  relations  of  boys  and  masters,  socially 
at  all  events,  have  been  greatly  extended,  though  it  may 
be  questioned  whether,  except  in  a  few  exceptional  in- 
stances, a  real  and  frank  confidence  is  ever  completely 
established.  The  whole  system  is,  in  fact,  highly  efficient 
— as  efficient  perhaps  as  it  is  ever  likely  to  be. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  philosopher  regarding  the  English 
boarding-school  system  niight  be  excused  for  thinking  it 
an  almost  incurably  bad  system ;  indeed,  with  our  en- 
lightened ideals,  we  find  it  hard  to  conceive  how  a  system 
Bhould  have  preserved  so  vital  an  existence  through  such 
obvious  and  unquestioned  abuses.  The  task  of  deciding 
at  the  present  tiine  how  far  the  boardiDg-achool  system 
fulfils  our  educational  needs  and  feeds  our  public  ideals 
\9  a  far  harder  one.  It  may  frankly  be  granted  that, 
though  a  good  many  boys  pass  through  boarding-schools 
without  any  particular  intellectual  improvement  or  in- 
tellectual deterioration,  they  are  at  least  physically  and 
morally  braced  for  actual  life.  But  on  the  other  hand,  there 
is  some  ground  for  thinking  that,  just  as  the  sttindard  of 
intellectual  education  is  based  on  the  requirements  of  the 
scholar  rather  than  on  the  requirements  of  the  average 
ntizen,  so  the  moral   training  is  based  on  the  aim  of 
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developing  leaders  rather  than  of  training  the  nrnk-aod- 
file.    The  success  of  a  school  is  not  to  be  mcaaured  by  the 
fact  that  it  baa  produt-ed  a  few  heroes,  but  by  the  Uict  thai 
it  has  produced  a  large  number  of  capable,  active,  and  duti- 
ful citiaena.    It  cannot  bo  said  that  the  public  schools  do 
not  do  this  ;  but  it  is  conceivable  that  they  might  produce 
more  if  this  were  luoro  their  avowed  and  deliberate  aim. 
It   may  then  be  admitted  that  the  chivf   deflcieaciea 
of  the  boarding-school  system  are  three  in  number:  (1) 
an  atinosphore  unfavourable  to  intellectual  interests;  (2) 
the  withdrawal  of  home  influences  ;  (3)  the  danger  of  en- 
couraging and  increasing  elaae  prejudices.     For  the  flnt 
deficiency,  it  may  be  said,  the  boarding-school  itself  can 
not  be  held  to  be  wholly  responsible;  if  all  the  boys  inu 
boarding-school  came  from  homes  in  which  there  was  a 
strong   and   unaffected    intellectual  element,   the    saime 
tendencies  would  no  doubt  reappear  in  the  school.    But 
while  the  principle  of  boarding-schools  is  to  allow  lli 
boys  the  largest   possible  amount   of   liberty  and   ind< 
pendenco,   and  while   a  considerable  majority  of  ljoy« 
come  from   homes  where  the  intellcctunl  element  is  in 
no  way  conspicuous,  the  tone  of  conversation,  if  not  of 
thought,  will  bo  set  by  the  most  vigorous  and  unabash 
section  of  the  boys,  who  will  naturally  be  the  boyii 
conspicuous  physical  activity.     Behind  this  too  lies  t 
far-reaching   shamefacodueas   of  the   Anglo-Saxon*  wl: 
holds  it  a  kind  of  indecency  to  speak  frankly  in  puWi 
or  to  write  of  what  he  holds  most  serious  and  most  di 
But  where  the  boarding-schools  are  to  blame  is  in  u 
having  a  more  deliberate  aim  in  the  matt<?r.     The  ni 
tera— who,  after  all,  are  Anglo-Saxons  too,  it   must 
remembered— might  perhaps  make  more  of  an  effort 
disseminate  intellectual  interests  j  yet  the  tone  too  of 
adopted  by  a  schoolmaster   when  discoursing  of  soi 
unprofessional  subject  of  an  intellectual  kind,  in  which 
may  be  he  feels  a  sincere  interest*  is  a  gruff  jerkiness, 
though  ho  M'ere  himself  half   ashamed  of   having  su 
intorcsts  at  all.    Moreover,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  cun 
culum  aims  sufBciently  at  width,  stimulus  or  modernity; 
seems  rather  to  be  framed  to  develope  accuracy  and  p; 
cision  by  stem  montiil  gymnastic.    It  does  not  lay  itself  trnt 
to  attract  or  please  or  win ;  and  the  result  of  this  is  thitt 
after  a  boy  has  parted  with  his  early  gf\y  docility,  h;* 
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ise  of  duty  and  hin  desire  to  improve  tend  alike  to  fail 
But  it  is  inipossihia  hero  to  treat  this  side  of  tha 
lubject  in  detail.  Let  the  *  Annals*  themselves  bear  Tvit- 
ness,  by  their  unconscious  frankness,  how  comparatively 
inaall  a  part  the  intellectual  element  played  in  the  com- 
Diunity-l)fe  of  the  house. 

The  withdrawal  of  homo  influenco  is  a  thing  to 
nrbich  we  are  so  much  used  in  England  that  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  analyse  it ;  moreover,  it  may  be  said  that,  in 
the  classes  where  this  early  withdrawal  does  not  take 
place,  there  is  not  a  conspieuou.H  superiority  in  humanity 
iind  virtue  among  the  children*  On  the  other  hand,  if 
one  tries  to  inia^ne  a  state  in  which  the  day-school 
syatcni  had  long  and  universally  prevailed,  it  would 
seem  to  citizens  trained  on  such  lines  an  altogether  pre- 
posterouSf  monstrous,  and  unnatural  thing  to  separate 
children  at  so  early  an  age  from  their  homes,  and  to  substi- 
tute  for  domestic  influences  a  strict,  if  humane,  barrack 
system*  Such  a  method  would  seem  to  contradict  and 
Bot  at  nought  the  best  and  most  sacred  natural  instincts, 
8ueh  a  theory  of  education  could  only  ho  accounted  for 
the  supposition  that  it  was  intended  to  produce  the 
Ankest  militarism.  And  it  is  probably  true  that  it  is 
lUcb  more  possible  for  a  generation  brought  up  on  the 
boarding-school  system  to  coutempiate  the  institution  of  a 
/'-school  system,  than  it  would  be  to  a  nation  exclusively 
pucated  at  day-schools  to  contemplate  the  introduction 
the  boarding-school.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
irding-school  system  la  not,  at  all  events  nowadays,  as 
porous  and  Spartan  as  would  appear.  The  danger  of 
itbdrawing  home  influence  is  the  danger  of  diminishing 
lotional  motives  for  conduct,  and  that  is,  to  boys  of  a 
iin  temperament,  a  serious  loss.  It  is  true  that  in  a 
irding-school  the  emotional  element  is  to  a  certain 
BDt  driven  out  of  sight,  but  it  is  by  no  means  driven 
%t  of  existence ;  and  it  is  possible  that  a  boy  whose 
>me  affections  are  very  strong  may  have  the  emotional 
luences,  which  home  ties  exert,  accentuated  rather 
in  diminished  by  compulsory  absence  from  familiar 
les.  On  the  other  hand,  granted  a  home  harraoni- 
sly  united,  pervaded  by  strong  family  affection,  and 
lulgently  yet  firmly  ruled,  it  cannot  be  pretended  that 
boy  does  not  lose  by  being  taken  out  of  the  range 
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of  such  iuiluenceS}  except  for  tbe  brief  period; 
returns  to  be  eiitcrtaiued  as  a  privUogcd   guest  rather 
than  to  live  the  common  life  of  home. 

The  question  of  class  prejudice  is  a  d!£Bcult  one  to 
touch*  because  it  is  so  deeply  rooted  in  various  sections 
of  the  British  nation  that  many  of  its  rictiius  would 
loudly  disclaira  its  very  exfatence.  Yet  we  are,  as  the 
Americans  say»  a  deferential  people^  and  have  a  strong 
sense  of  duo  subordination  ;  the  feudal  feeling  is  so  in- 
stinctive ID  what,  for  convenience,  may  be  called  the  upper 
class — though  It  is  fast  dwindling  elsewhere — that  it  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  reason  and  argument.  The  preseut 
writer  once  heard  an  eloquent  sermon  at  £tou,  whtl^| 

s  preacher  produced,  ivith  apt  rhetorical  emphasis  ai^^ 
ittractive  delay,  a  iiiaxim  of  conduct  which,  ho  said,  rc- 
jresented  the  crystallised  experience  of  the  school  life 
'a  well-knov/n  Etonian.     *I  leiirnt  at  Eton/  this  nota^ 
personage  had  said,  *  to  know  my  place  and  to  keep 
No  more  pharisaic^l  and  anti-democratic   motto  coul 
be  framed ;  it  containa  the  distilled  essence  of  centun' 
of  class  prejudice.     The  author  of  the  saying,  if  he  lii 
commented  upon  it  orally,  would  no  doubt  have  t-xplaim 
that  the  ftrst  part  of  his  maxim  was  meant  to  reflect  a 
spirit  of  modest  subordination;  but  who  is  more  conscious 
of  superiority  than  the  man  who  baa  clearly  defined  bi^ 
inferiority  l-*     It  is  true  that  the  Manchester  unemployed 
have  lately  been  allowed  to  address  the  Eton   boysi  in 
School  Yard*     Perhaps  this  might  enlarge  a  thoughtful 
boy's  horizon ;  but  unless  tlie  occasion  and  its  significmice 
were  to  be  very  tellingly  expounded  to  the  boys  by  some 
on©  whose  opinion  they  respected,  it  would  be  just  aa 
lilcoly  to  confirm  them  in  the  sense  of  separation.    It 
may  be  true  that  class  feeling  is  ineradicable  and  that  it 
has  practical  advantages,  but  it  cannot  be  defended  on 
philosophical    or    rational,   and   still    less   on    ChristiftO) 
grounds. 

The  ideal  system  would  seem  to  be  one  whei'e  hoys  of 
all  classes  attended  the  same  day-schools  and  fratenu*w 
both  in  and  out  of  school  hours ;  they  would  thus  not 
lose  the  influences  of  home,  while,  on  the  other  bandit 
savoir-faire  and  the  power  of  entering  frankly  into  relii* 
tions  with  other  men  is  held  to  be  the  onu  chief  merit  of 
the  class  boarding-school,  the  same  lessons  could  bo  learnt 
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more,  rather  than  less,  effectively  in  the  school  where  no 
distinction  of  cIhss  prevailed.  The  suggestion  will  appear 
to  many  in  the  light  of  a  fantastic  and  not  particularly 
desirable  dream.  Yet  it  is  an  ideal  which  1ms  been 
realised  in  Scotland,  to  say  nothing  of  America.  And» 
impracticable  as  it  may  at  present  appear,  there  are 
signs  that  the  tide  is  beginning  to  shift  and  stir  in  that 
direction. 

The  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  pages 
to  critLcise  frankly  the  whole  boiirding-school  system 
from  an  idealistic  point  of  view.  An  impression  of  hos- 
tility ia  perhaps  inseparable  from  the  practice  of  out- 
spoken analysis.  But  the  writer  of  these  pagea  wouUl 
be  sorry  to  end  by  leaving  that  impression.  Ho  is 
strongly  of  opinioti  that  the  best  and  wisest  policy  in 
cases,  whether  political  or  religious  or  educational, 
to  see  that  the  old  runs  smoothly  into  the  new,  and  to 
careful  not  to  part  hastily  with  old  inheritances  of 
rth  and  dignity  because  they  do  not  conform  exactly 
the  dreams  of  reformers.  There  is  no  doubt  what- 
er  about  the  grandeur  and  the  statelineaa  of  these 
great  places  of  education,  their  ennobling  associations, 
their  venerable  traditions,  their  famous  annals.     If  these 

tSuences  do  not  play  a  direct  part  in  the  development 
the  average  boy,  they  at  least  give  him  a  dim  sense  of 
e  presence  of  glory  and  renown.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
the  devotion  the  public  schools  inspire^  nor  of  the  manly, 
spirited,  modest,  serviceable  type  of  character  that  they 
succeed,  in  countless  instances,  in  developing.  The  two 
great  dangers  which  threaten  thein  are,  the  ilHberality 
^  their  curricula,  and  the  esoteric  moral  standard  which 
Knds  to  prevail,  or  rather  to  recur,  among  them.  It  is 
la  these  two  respects  that  the  parental  world  requires  to 
be  reassured.  Both  subjects  arc  mutters  of  anxious  con- 
to  many  of  those  who  Iiold  the  practical  I'ospousi- 
ty  in  their  hands ;  but,  on  the  other  side,  tboro  are 
cttonary  forces  which  exert  a  strong  influence  over 
nld-be  reformers.  A  headmaster  who  wishes  to  try 
periments  meets  with  opposition  from  the  boj's  them- 
lves»  who  are  the  most  conservative  and  routine-loving 
creatures;  from  his  staff,  because  school  mas  tcra  as 
ey  grow  older  tend  as  a  iiile  to  become  cautious,  un- 
venturous,  prudential,  and  perhaps  a  little  cynical ; 
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from  parents,  who  are  swayed  largely  by  tho  unctin- 
sidered  utterances  of  tbetr  boya,  and  from  old  raembcrs 
of  the  school,  in  whom  devotion  as  often  as  nut  takes  the 
form  of  an  exaggerated  worship  of  the  statiis  giio,  Tel 
such  men  as  Arnold  and  Thring  succeeded  in  infuBinjf 
into  the  schools  they  ruled  a  spirit  whicli  rose  superji 
even  to  local  traditions. 

There  ie,  at  all  events,  no  doubt  of  one  thin^,  that 
selii&sh  emotions,  such  as  patriotism  and  national  hoiioi 
are  the  mainspring  of  character.     Excellently  equippi^J 
and  efficient  as  the  best  day-schools  nro>,  they  do  not 
duce  that  fervent  devotion,  that  subtle  freemasonry* 
common  traditions,  which  animates  the   members, 
and  present,  of  a  great  boarding-school.     The  questions 
how  not  to  lose  that  spirit  and  yet  ho^  to  amend  can 
fessed   Jeflcienciea.     If    the   deficiencies  are   inseparable 
from  the  system*  then  a  choice  will  have  to  ho  made,  for 
the  problem  is  both  complex  and  delicate — how  to  raiw 
the  intellectual  tone  without  inducing  a  precocious  self- 
consciousness  ;  how  to  fortify  the  moral  standard  with- 
out  developing  a    premature  and  oppressive    sense  oi 
responsibility  ;  how  to  direct  energy  into  the  right  clinn- 
nels   without   sacrificing  the    sense  of   personal    liberty; 
how  to  govern  effectively,  yet  leave  the  community  it* 
conscious  independence.     Such   are  the  problc*ms  whlc 
must  bo  grappled  with  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  splendii 
inheritance  of  inspiration  and  tradition  which  consUtuMj 
the  esaence  of  the  public  school  spirit. 
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To  the  stream  of  publlcaiioDs  on  Napoleonic  history 
there  is  no  end*  It  i&  not  only  in  the  land  which  he 
_recons  true  ted  that 

*  Every  year  and  mouth  seuds  forth  a  new  one/ 

tn  the  English  language  there  will  soon  be  as  many 
tionographs  on  Napoleon  as  there  are  German  treatises 
^a  Hamlet,  There  docs  not  secra  to  be  any  other 
Kample  of  a  historical  character  obtaining  such  a  lit^r- 
hold'on  the  imaginations  of  men  so  soon  after  the 
Phieveinent  of  his  work.  The  whole  career  of  Napoleon 
Js  60  near  us  that  we  have  still  among  us  a  member  of 
*^he  House  of  Lords  whose  father  was  only  two  years 
younger  than  Napoleon's  mother,  the  present  Lord 
*^icester*9  father  having  been  born  in  1752  and  Letizia 
^^Tuolino  in  1750.  Yet  Napoleon  has  passed  into  the 
^rik8  of  the  immortals  as  though  the  period  he 
*^*^tninated  were  as  far  away  as  the  Renaissance  or  even 
^*1q  early  Roman  Empire. 

But  the  surpassing   greatness  of  Napoleon   and  hi« 
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swift  apotheosis  would  not  have  produced  such  on 
abundant  flood  of  literature  in  any  other  genenilio: 
than  our  own.  Specialism,  mvented  in  the  laboratoryi 
has  invaded  the  library,  and  the  historian,  in  the  ol 
sense  of  the  word,  is  gii'tng  way  to  the  mono; 
Although  Napoleon's  public  life  !ast«d  loss  than  t 
years,  from  1795  to  1815,  and  though  h©  wiut  invcstti 
with  sovereign  power  for  barely  fifteen  years,  so  msay* 
sided  was  his  i^enius,  so  numerous  and  diverse  tk^fq 
the  Bcenes  in  which  it  was  manifested  that  the  nflira 
tion  of  his  neveral  achievements  appeals  peculiarly 
the  skill  of  the  modem  speci£tlist>  It  may  be  doubt 
if  the  new  method  will  be  as  conducive  to  the  ediieatii 
and  culture  of  the  community  as  was  the  old.  The  reign' 
of  William  III,  as  recounted  by  Macaulay  in  his  '  History 
of  England/  is  a  good  example  of  the  old  style.  We  bear 
much  nowadays  of  its  faults — its  bias,  its  inaccuraclos,  iti 
high-colouring,  its  incompleteness.  Yet  it  is  probable 
that,  thanks  to  Macaulay's  narrative,  a  larger  num 
of  the  English-speaking  public  are  conversant  with 
reign,  the  character,  and  the  policy  of  William  of 
than  with  the  cori'esponding  features  in  the  career 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  in  spite  of  the  multitude  of  Engli 
works  on  the  latter  subject.  No  doubt  to  William  III 
due  *  the  origin  of  our  present  form  of  government 
as  Lord  John  Russell  said  in  a  Whiggish  lecture 
addressed  to  the  late  Queen,  as  recorded  in  her  recently^ 
published  letters.  But  Napoleon  is  nearer  to  us  by  more 
than  a  century  -,  middle-aged  men  of  to-day  have  eo 
versed  with  eye-witneesos  of  his  work,  which  still  fo 
the  basis  of  the  administrative  government  in  sevo: 
countries  of  Europe.  Yet,  excepting  to  the  student 
the  candidate  for  examination,  the  real  work  a; 
character  of  Napoleon  are  little  known  in  EngUi 
speaking  countries,  where  the  circulation  of  print 
matter  has  chiefly  developed. 

The  specialising  of  history  is  not  likely  to  popular! 
its  study  in  an  age  when  the  most  palpable  result  of  the 
diffusion  of  what  in  England  is  called  '  education  Ms  Um 
reading  of  cheap  newspapers,  magflzincs  and  novel* 
Subjects  such  ae  *  Napoleonic  Htateemanship  in  Germany! 
or  '  The  Napoleonic  Empire  in  Southern  Italy/  which  aK 
thr  titles  of  two  of  the  works  cited  at  the  head  of  fhi* 
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article,  cannot  appeal  to  a  large  number  of  even  cultivated 
readers,   though   they  arc    most    instructivo   to   soriouB 
students  of  the  history  and  development  of   tho  States 
af  modern  Europe.    The  ordinary  reader  of  intelligence 
who  wants  to  become  acquainted  with  the  annals  of  the 
second   phase  of  the   French   Revohition,    and  with   its 
effects  on  the  civilised  world,  will  be  more  grateful  for 
k£he  comprehensivo  volume  which  forms  tho  ninth  part 
l^f    the   '  Cambridge    Modem    History.'   and   is    entitled 
•  Napoleon/     *  The    Napoleonic    Period '   would    perhaps 
have    been   a   more  appropriate  title,   as    some  of   the 
sections  treat  of  events  which  have  no  direct  oonnoxion 
with  the  personality  which  dominated  Europe  from  the 
^end  of  the  eighteenth  century  until  the  summer  of  1815. 
H      The  difficulty  of  editing  such  a  volume,  the  work  of 
^Tao   fewer    than    sixteen   competent  writers  of    various 
nationalities,   is   eo   obvious   that  we   will   say  nothing 
about  it.     A  criticism  which  its  perusal  calls  forth  can 
bo  made  without  offence  a&  it  may  be  applied  to  all  the 
histories  of  the  world  since  the  invention  of  letters,  from 
Herodotus  to  Tacitus,  from  Saint-Simon,  who  sometimes 
devotes  a  dozen  pages  to  the  incidents  of  an  afternoon, 
to  Gibbon,  who  has  been  known  to  sum  up  the  events  of 
a  reigpi  in  a  few  lineB.     The  fault  in  question  is  lack  of 
proportion,  which^  difficult  to  avoid  in  the  work  of  a 
single    hand,  is    almost    unavoidable    in  a  compilation 
^nrritten    by    a   company.      At    the    same    time    certain 
^^xamples   of   it   might   have    been    corrected   here    by  a 
more  vigorous   editing   of   tho  771   large   pages  allotted 
to    historical    narrative.      No    doubt    in  a   comprehen- 
sive   text-book    it    was    necessary    to    give    a    succinct 
account  of  tho  history  of  Great  Britain  and  its  rtepen- 
denciea  during  the  Napolponic  period.     But  one-ninth  of 
the    available    space  was    excessive  to   devote    to   that 
subject,   and    the    volume    consequently  presents  some 
anomalieB.    In  a  work  entitled  *  Napoleon,'  the  wedding 
of  the  Emperor  to  Marie  Louise  is  disposed  of  in  fewer 
lines  than  the  marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  179a, 
before  Napoleon's  public  career  had  begun.     Tho  inter- 
esting incidents  at  Compicgne  and  at  the  Louvro  after 
Napoleon  met  his  bride,  are  passed  over  in  silence^  aa  are 
Cardinal  Fesch  and  his  remarks  on  the  marriage,  though 
Ijady  Jersey  and  her  relations  with  the  royal  British  couple 
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ara  needlessly  Alluded  to.  An  attack  upon  George  UI.  ofl 
hi3  way  to  open  Parliament  in  1795,  *  with  a  pobblc  or 
a  bullet  from  an  air-gun/  is  desci*ibed  with  greAter 
detail  than  the  attempt  to  at^sagsinato  the  First  Cocsul 
in  1800  in  the  rue  Saint-Nicaise.  In  the  same  way,  wbilo 
the  three  months*  sojourn  of  Wapoleon  at  Bayonce  in 
1808.  which  was  the  tuming-poiafc  in  his  career,  U 
indistinctly  slurred  over,  and  while  no  reference  is  made 
to  Napoleons  dramatic  adventure  ou  the  night  of 
>larch  30,  1814,  when  the  Empire  practically  came  to  on 
end»  pages  are  given  to  ministerial  conflict-s  in  Kngland 
and  to  circumstances  attending  the  foundation  of  our 
Australian  colonies  which  have  no  manifest  coDnexioD 
with  the  career  of  Napoleon  or  even  with  the  Napoleonic 
wars.  If  it  is  didfcult  for  editors  to  regulate  the  coa- 
tributions  of  a  numerous  hand  of  collaborators^  it  I* 
almost  impossible  for  each  several  writer  to  be  aware  of 
what  his  fellow  contributors  have  set  down  or  omitted^ 
and  their  mutual  ignorance  of  one  another's  prose  may 
cause  inconvenience  to  their  readers.  Thus  the  author  of 
the  last  chapter,  entitled  *  Saint  Helena/  mentions,  amonp 
*  the  episodes  in  Napoleon's  career  which  had  proved 
most  repugnant  to  British  opinion,  the  execution  of 
the  Due  d'Enghion,  the  death  of  Captain  Wright,'  etc. 
Now  evei*y  one  who  has  over  heard  of  Napoleon  k»ow» 
something  about  the  Due  d'Enghien,  and  his  murder  ifi 
mentioned  twice  in  the  *  Cambridge  Modern  Hiatofy.' 
But  beyond  the  words  quoted  above  we  cannot  And  any 
other  reference  in  the  volume  to  the  unlucky  British 
officer  and  conspirator  who  came  to  a  violent  end  a  week  1 
after  the  capitulation  of  tJlm  in  1805.  His  name  is  | 
known  only  to  experts  in  the  history  of  the  period,  imA 
it«  mention  without  explanation  must  be  perplexing  to 
students  at  the  universities,  for  whoso  use  this  work  is 
primarily  intended. 

The  foregoing    criticisms   do   not  detract   from    the  j 
opinion  wo  have  of  this  volume.      It^  usefulness,  bov^ 
ever,   would    be    greatly  enhanced    if    it   were    supple-  " 
raented  by  a  good  index,  the  one  which  is  appended  t" 
it  being  evidently  tho  work  of  a  person  whose  acquaint* 
ance  with  the  art  of  index-making  and  with  the  history 
of  the  Napoleonic  period  are  on  a  par*     But  one  ought  to 
be  thankful  for  relative  mercies,     li  the  index  of  tin 
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'CombrUge  Modern  Histoiy  '  is  bftJi  it  is  better  than  no 
index  at  all,  as  is  tho  case  with  all  the  Freiifh  workfl 
before  us.  The  French  arc  admirable  index-makers  when 
they  take  the  trouble  to  construct  one ;  but  not  one  in 
twenty  of  their  works  of  hiatory,  philosophy  or  memoirs 
is  supplied  with  any  other  aid  to  reference  than  a  tneapre 
•  Table  analytique '  at  the  head  of  each  chapter.  The  use- 
fulness to  students  of  a  monumental  work  such  txs  that  of 
M*  8orel,  with  its  eight  stout  volumes,  is  impaired  owing 
to  it  not  bein^  furaished  with  an  index.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  collation  a  good  index  id  indispensable,  as  the 
most  diligent  rejider  of  modern  texts  is  incapable,  for 
:k  of  time,  of  checking  with  his  own  unaided  notes  a 
jrge  proportion  of  their  parallul  passagoa.  Within  the 
Imits  of  a  short  article  there  is  only  space  auflicient  for 
je  comparison  of  a  few  of  the  ^'ersions  of  tho  authorities 
rhose  works  we  have  cited,  and  collation  on  tliis  small 
lie  can  be  effected  without  the  help  of  tlie  skilled 
idex- maker* 

It  is  a  commonpluco  that  strict  accuracy  in  historical 

fact  is  most  difficult  of  achievement*     M,  Vandal,  one  of 

le  ablest  and  mo^t  painstaking  of  the  historians  whoso 

corks  wo  have  cited  at  the  head  of  this  article,  indicates 

le  difficulty  in  his  second  volume  of  '  L*Avenenient  de 

5nax>arte  *— a.  w*ork  which,  with  all  its   learning,  is  as 

igi'eeuble  t^  read  as  a  book  of  memoirs.     In  describing 

the  projects  of  tho  First  Consul  in  the  spi'lng  of  1800,  Avhen 

t'ar  bad  become  inevitable  owing  to  Austria's  intention, 

jot  only  to  keep  Northern  Italy,  which  it  had  won  back 

1799,  but  to  reconquer  the  Low  Countries,  M.  Vandal 

liscus&es  Bonaparte's  anticipations  of  the  campaign  which 

(ras  to  end  with  Marengo.     He  comes  to  the  conclusion 

that  the  First  Consul  always  intended  to  make  Italy  the 

ene  of  his  fateful  effort.   But  Ue  points  out  that  the  chief 

^atborities  on  the  subject,  most  of  whom  were  soldiers 

and  contemporary  spectators  of  the  events,  wore  divided 

iIq  opinion.     According  to  Mathieu  Dumas  and  Jomini, 

[the  First  CoQSul'a  original  idea  was  to  make  Germany 

[the  principal  seat  of  M'ar.     Thiers,  however,  opined  that 

{Bou&parte  never  intended  to  go  anywhere  but  to  Italy; 

labile  old  Kellermann — whose  title  of  Due  de  Valniy  was 

1  the  most  revolutionary  of  the  Imperial  creations  (which 

did  not  prevent  its  holder  becoming  a  Royalist  peer  in 

Vol  20S."iVb.  4f$.  2  F 
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1814) — in  his  *Histoir©  do  la  Campagne  de  1800,'  declared 
tbat  Bonaparte  bad  turned  over  both  projects  in  \m 
mind.  But  it  iy  not  only  history  a  century  old  of  wh^U 
it  is  impossible  to  check  infallibly  t<be  accuracy. 
undisputed  truth  about  the  Kins  telegram,  which  was 
spark  to  tire  tho  conflagration  of  1870,  is  atiU  a  inatU?! 
controversy.  Various  versions  ai-o  accepted  of  the  real 
cause  of  Gambetta's  death  in  1S82 — critne  passionel  or 
misadventure.  Even  events  which  took  place  in  the  eya 
of  the  public  within  tho  memory  of  the  present  genera- 
tion aro  diversely  related,  such  as  the  incidents  atteudbig 
the  fall  of  Jules  Ferry  in  I885»  some  chroniclers  describing 
how  he  nearly  lost  hiB  life  at  thu  hands  of  a.  farious  mob, 
which  tried  to  drive  him  into  the  Seine,  while  otIioR 
declare  that,  after  the  stormy  sitting  in  the  Chombvr 
which  ended  his  career,  ho  wont  tranquilly  home  uoi 
normal  conditions.  Perhapa  in  the  future  history 
have  to  be  w^itt^n  on  the  systoni  of  the  Abb6  de  ilo: 
gaillard.  His  '  Histoiro  de  France  depuis  la  fin  du  tv\ 
de  Louis  XVI  jusqu'a  Tanneo  1825'  appeai'ed  in  1S27, 
is  an  attempt  to  chronicle  day  by  day  the  events  of 
Revolution  in  all  its  phases  and  of  the  first  tou  years 
the  Kestoration*  It  was  a  task  too  huge  for  one  hand 
accomplish,  though  the  nine  volumes  (which  include 
excellent  index)  form  a  very  useful  work  of  referttn 
Yet,  even  if  history  in  the  future  were  to  be  written 
the  form  of  a  gigantic  transcript  of  daily  events,  mech. 
crtlly  fabricated  by  an  army  of  specialists,  after  the  man 
of  the  OsLford  Dictionary,  it  is  not  certain  that  slHi 
accuracy  of  fact  would  be  obtained ;  for  specialists  are 
prono  to  the  human  failings  of  carelessness  and 
vtu'toncy  as  tlit*  Froudes  and  the  Micheleta  of  the 
though  thoy  huvo  less  excuse. 

The  most  important  of  the  works  we  have  cited 
M.  Sorel's  '  L'Europe  et  la  Revolution  Frantjaise/  and 
latnented  author  is  one  of  the  most  accurate  of  modi 
historians,  and  is  unequalled  for  his  reliance  on  ori, 
authorities.  In  his  early  volumes  he  makes  several  rof) 
onces  to  Lord  Gower,  the  last  British  ambei*sador 
l^ouis  XVL  In  his  chapter  on  ^Relations  ext^rioar 
aprt-s  le  10  Aofit,'  he  records  that  a  week  after  tli©  o 
t  hrow  of  the  monarchy  the  British  Government  orderwi 
IauxI  Gower  to  ask  for  his  passports.  This  wa*  on 
August  17|  1702.     But  in  1S05  he  introduces  ur  again  U> 
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'  Lord  Grower,'  After  tba  mission  of  Novoailtsof  to 
Londou  in  the  first  year  of  the  French  Empire,  to  arrange 
&  treaty  between  Russia  and  England,  Sorel  relates  that 
Pitt  *  ©nvoya  des  pleina  pouvoirs  a  Lord  Gower,  ambaa* 
^odeur  en  Russje,  jjour  signer  ce  trnite/  This  was  the 
famous  treaty  of  April  11»  1805  (ratified  on  July  20  of  the 
same  y©ftr)»  under  which  peace  was  to  be  restored  to 
Europe,  while  Hanover,  North  Germany,  and  Italy  were 
to  be  evacuated  by  the  French*  and  the  independence  of 
Holland,  and  of  the  kingdoms  of  Sardinia  and  Naples, 
to  be  guaranteed  by  the  allies — all  of  which  projects 
failed  to  be  realised.  In  1807  'Lord  Gower'  reappeaiii 
frequently  in  Horels  narrative.  It  was  after  Tilsit  when» 
as  the  result  of  the  Russian  defeat  at  Friedland  ou 
June  14,  the  Tsar  Alexander  had  entered  into  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  his  conqueror,  Nax>oleon,  all  the  con- 
ditions of  which  wore  not  published.  The  Tsar  had  been 
followed  to  St  Petereburg  by  Savary,  whose  mission  it 
was  to  keep  him  up  to  the  murk  of  his  promises  at  Tilsit, 
while  in  Ituasiun  Mi>eiety  the  British  ambassador  was  the 
most  important  and  popular  personage  of  the  day,  hy 
reaijonot'  the  strong  :Lnti-Fronch  feeling  among  all  classes 
from  the  Empress-raotlmr  downwards.  8o,  from  July  to 
November  18Q7,  when  Savary  auuounced  to  Napoleon 
that  the  British  ambassador  had  received  his  passports* 
the  latter  played  a  most  important  part  at  St  Petersburg. 
But  Sorel  cfl,lls  him  all  the  time  '  Lord  Gower,*  and  there 
is  nothing  in  his  pages  to  suggest  to  the  French  reader 
that  this  is  not  the  Lord  Gowor  who,  as  ambassador  to 
France,  saw  the  mouatchy  fall — nor  indeed  to  the  English 
reader,  unless  he  has  old  Foreign  Office  lists  and  the  Peer- 
age at  his  fiiigcr-ends.  In  the  latter  case  ho  knows  that 
our  last  ambassador  to  Louis  XVI  became  Marquess  of 
Stafford  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  1803  ;  in  the  former 
case  tliat  our  ambassador  at  St  Petersburg,  when  Napoleon 
liad  become  Emperor,  was  Lord  Gi*anville  Leveson-Gower 
(created  Visoount  and  Eai-1  Granville  in  1815  and  I83;i), 
step-brother  of  the  other.  Whether  Sorel  was  aware  of 
thiii  w©  ahall  never  know.  Had  there  been  a  scientific 
index  of  hia  fine  work,  made  under  his  supervision,  ho 
might  have  pointed  out  that  there  were  two  persons 
whom  he  called  *Lord  Gower,'  for  he  was  an  accurate 
But  no  Frenchman  ever  understood  the  usage 
2  F  2 
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of  English  titles  niiy  more  than  Englisli  wrilor* 
avoid  blundering  over  the  use  of  the  French  uobilii 
parficide—ns  often  shown  in  the  English  works  befi 
us.  Sorel  is  better  at  English  nomenclature  thnn  are 
many  French  historianSj  though  ho  does  call  the  Brilitib 
agent  at  Copenhagen  *  Jakson/  He  18  in  this  re^port  a 
pattern  of  accuracy  compared  with  another  historian  of 
the  First  Empire,  M.  Houstiay&»  wJiu^e  *18]4'  and  '18I&' 
contain  many  confusing  mi:^ takes  in  the  spellinfj  i>f 
Kngliah  natne^. 

Our  courtesy  titles  are  always  a  stumbling-block  for 
French  writers,  as  M.  Hanotaux  has  shown  in  his  ivoi'nt 
volume  on  a  later  period,  where,  to  the  perplexity  of  Ilia 
readers,  lie  mixes  up  Earl  Russell  and  Lord  Odo  Rui 
by  calling  them  both  Xrfjrd  BusaelL  But  there  is  li 
excuse  for  English  writers  who  fall  into  similar  erroi 
and  Dr  J.  II.  Uose,  who  is  an  industrious  writer,  to  wh 
diplomatic  archives  aro  familiar^  joina  with  Sorel  in  mi-v 
leadinj^  his  readers  as  to  the  identity  of  the  British 
ambassador  to  Russia  in  the  early  days  of  tlie  First 
Empire.  In  mattera  of  nomenclature  he  is  an  adept. 
and  sometimes  takes  praiseworthy  pains  to  distinguish 
homonymous  persona.  Thus,  in  his  valuable  '  Napoleonic 
Studies.'  he  relates  his  discoveiy  at  the  Foreign  Offiw 
of  *  probably  the  first  description  of  the  condition 
Egypt  penned  by  a  British  official.'  It  waa  At 
*  William  Hamilton/  and  Dr  Rose  obsei-ve.*  that 
ordinary  enquirer  might  suppose  it  to  he  the  work 
*our  ambassador  at  Naples,  husband  of  the  nioiv  fa 
Emma.  But  the  writer  was  not  that  indulgent  eu' 
neither  ^vas  ho  the  other  celebrated  William  llamilt 
the  philosopher;  he  was  Lord  Elgin's  secretary,'  Y 
though  the  biographer  of  Napoleon  is  not  to  be  decei 
about  the  identity  of  different  W^illiam  Hamiltons, 
.lays  himself  open  to  the  imputation  that  he  imagiiiei 
that  the  British  ambassador  to  Russia  associated  wili 
the  Treaty  of  April  11,  1805,  was  either  the  Lord  Go 
who  was  ambassador  to  France  in  1792,  or  else  his  yoni 
fill  son,  who  became  Lord  Gower  in  1803,  and  who 
though  Dr  Rose  may  be  unaware  of  it — attached  to 
Itritish  Embassy  at  St  Petersburg  after  Tilsit,  In 
chapter  entitled  '  Pitt's  plana  for  the  settlemeDt 
Kurope/  Dr  Rose  repeats  three  times^^o  it  cannot  I» 
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a  slip  of  th«  pen — that  '  Lord  Gower '  waa  British  ambas- 
sador at  St  Petersburg  in  1805,  and  the  mie^take  is  the 
more  curious  as  he  describes  the  chapter  as  *  gleanings  of 
research  in  that  little  worked  field  .  .  ♦  the  archives  of 
the  Britiah  Foreign  Office.'  He  does  not,  however,  follow 
Sorel  in  bis  error  of  making  "■  Lord  Gower '  ambassador  in 
1807  after  Friedland  and  Tilsit.     In  his  chapter  of  the 

*  Cambridge  Modern  History^  entitled  'The  Napoleonic 
Empire  at  it«  height,'  which  includes  1807,  he  correctly 
describes  our  ambassador   to   Russia  afi  Lrord   Granville 

KvesoQ-Gowor*  and  he  does  eo  again  in  his  interesting 
roimt  of  *A  British  Agent    at   Tilsit,'  though,  in   hie 

*  CrtQuing  and  Denmark  in  18U7,'  he  gives  him  the  amazing 
^itle  of  'Lord  LeveBon-Gower.'  It  surely  cannot  be  that 
^fr  Rose  supposes  that  the  ambassador  to  France  in  1792 

and  the  ambassador  to  RnRsi«  in  1805  were  identical,  and 
that  a  now  representative  of  England  came  on  the  scene 
iu  1807.  It  is  in  no  hypercritical  spirit  that  wo  have 
called  attention  to  this  confusion.  Just  as  we  have 
applauded  Dr  Rose  fur  bis  care  in  distinguishing  bin 
William  Hamiltons,  so  we  hope  he  will  be  grateful 
to  us  for  indicating  this  mistuke.  It  is  the  duty  of 
a  Kpecialint  to  bo  accurate  in  matters  of  minute  deta-il* 
and  it  happens  tliat  there  are  few  periods  iu  history 
in  which  there  are  so  many  homonymous  minor  actors 
as  in  the  Napoleonic*  Between  Brumaire  and  Waterloo 
there  wore  two  General  Dumas  (one  of  whom  we  have 

■entioned),  two  Mcttcrnichs  (kinsmen  in  diplomacy,  as 
e  Gowers),  livo  Latour-Maubourgs,  four  Montosquious, 
I  «nd  as  many  Montmoiencys,  all  of  whom  took  greater  or 
Ic&s  paii.  in  public  life,  with  a  Uttlo  army  of  Dupins, 
Lcbmns,  and  Lefebvros. 

The  *  British  Agent  at  Tilsit,'  mentioned  above,  has 
excited  much  interest  among  our  amateurs  of  the 
Napoleonic  period.  Last  year  the  subject  occupied  many 
columns  of  the  *  Athenceum,'  and  more  recently  it  baa 
railed  forth  a  spirited  controversy  in  *  Notes  and  Queries/ 
One  of  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  which  result^^d  from 
the  interviews  of  Napoleon  and  the  Tsar  at  Tilsit,  in  June 
1807,  was  a  secret  article  stipulating  that  Sweden  and 
imark  should  be  constrained  by  France  and  Russia  to 
se  their  ports  against  England.  Our  Foreign  Minister, 
ining,  got  information  of  the  secret  convention  and 
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loRstaDed  it  br  sending  a  floot  to  Douraark,  which 
botnbctrded  Copoilia^eD  in  tbo  first  days  of  Beptembitr. 
Cmnmagw^A  severely  criticised  by  tbe  Opposition,  both 
htifMn  mad  after  tiie  opening  of  the  next  session  of 
IWfittiBeDt»  for  having  aoted  with  craft  and  mbumoniiy 
towards  *  a  frietiilly  and  unsuspoctiug  nation  ' ;  and  before 
Puitunenc  met  the  Government  put  forth  an  explanation 
of  itaaeUonin  a  declaration  dated  'Westminster,  1807/ and 
Lwmjd  as  a  t^pb'  t*^  ^  manifoBto  of  tb<i  Tsar  after  Lord 
GraBville  Gower  had  been  handed  his  passports.  In  ikis 
importaat  document — no  notice  of  which  wo  havo  obsemed 
m  the  books  before  us — after  a  long  narrative  of  tht 
lOTramstances  of  tho  Poaco  of  Tilsit,  it  is  said: 

'  His  Majesty  (George  Ul)  feela  himeelf  under  no  obUf^aticm  w 
olTer  any  apology  or  atonemeut  to  the  Eiupcror  of  Rn&iriA  for 
tbe  expeditloa  against  Copenliagca.  It  is  not  for  tbo^c  wh'i 
vere  paHies  to  the  secret  arrangemeuts  of  TiUit  to  demaiuJ 
sataefaction  for  a  measure  to  which  thobe  artaugementd  gnvc 
rise,  and  by  which  one  of  the  objects  of  them  has  h^en  hapiiilr 
defeated.' 

ITie  questions  which  agitate  our  Napoleonic  experts  art: 
{I)  "\\1io  was  the  agent  who  brought  the  news  of  thesecM 
eoavention  to  the  British  Government?  (2)  How  did  br 
g9t  Uis  information  ':*  (3)  On  what  dates  did  he  start  froD 
the  Beat  of  war  and  arrive  in  England?  The  iniporlaDr* 
of  the  last  is  because  the  orders  were  given  to  th.  i" 
on  July  19  J  80  it  ie  sought  to  prove  that,  befon  ■, 
dato.  Canning  had  in  his  hands  the  secret  information  vl 
what  had  passed  between  the  two  Emperors  at  Tilsit  on 
Jnne  25,  and  that  he  did  not  act  wantonly  in  dospatchio^ 
ihe  fleet*  There  is  a  Foreign  Office  tradition  that  the 
ioformation  was  furnished  to  tho  British  Government  N 
the  vacillating  Tsar  himself.  In  certain  contemporflrj' 
ttanratives  it  is  said  that  the  informant  was  the  wpH- 
known  secret  agent  and  pamphleteer  who  called  hira.^lf 
Ooont  d'Antraigues.  whose  services  were  rewarded  by « 
pm/aovt  from  the  British  Government.  Alison  adopt 
M»  theory,  which  is  objected  to  on  the  ground  that 
d'Antraigues  was,  at  the  time  of  Friedland  and  Ttlsrt. 
ahtMUdy  in  England,  whei*o  subHcqucntly  ho  was  murdcrp*!. 
Most  of  the  recent  EngliKh  writera  on  the  subject  givi'tii*? 
ctvdit  of  th«  espionage  to  Colin  Alexander  Mackenaie,  who 
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^rtaiiily  wfts  on  tlio  spot  at  Tilsit  and  travelled  to  London 
bry  soon  afterwards.     Two  of  his  kiimmeni  Geueml  R. 
ickenzie,  R,A.,  and  the  Rov.  E.  C.  Mackenzie,  who  is 
ill   alive,   declare    respectively,   from   faniily   tradition, 
lat  Mackenzie  overheard  the  eonvorsation  between  the 
iiporors  on  the  raft  moored  in  the  Niemen,  concealed 
it  of  sight,  or  difi^uised  ua   a  cossack   in   attendance^ 
Rose  seoms  to  believe  that  Mackenzie  was  the  bearer 
the  news— the  general  purport  of  the  secret  articles, 
>t  the  actual  text — but  suggests  ho  got  it  from  General 
gnnigsen,  with  whom  he  was  on  dining  terms,  and  who, 
iving  commanded  the  Russian  army  with  inoiliciency  at 
Friedland,  resented  the  blame  laid  upon  him  by  the  T^ar. 
Dr  Rose  quotes  in  an  appendix  a  docuniont  which  describes 
Bennigson   as   of   'Hanoverian  extraction/  and  wo  may 
add  that,  born  a  subject  of   George  II   m  llunover,  ho 
retired     thither    after    the    wars,    so    the    fact    of    his 
nationality  may  have  disposed  him  the  raoro  to  betray 
his   Kusyian   master  to  the   government   of   George   III, 
Tho  ftssassin   of  the   Tsar  Paul  would   not   have   much 
scruple  in  playing  false  to  the  son  whom  ho  had  helped 
to  put  on  the  throne  six  years  before.     The  letter  which 
Dr  Rose   publishes  from   Mackenzie  to   Lord   Granville 
Gowcr,   dated    June    2'A,    IS07,   on   which    he   bases   his 
belief  that  it  was  Bennigsen  who  gave  the  information, 
would  he  iulinitely  more  interesting  if  a  few  notes  were 
Added  relating  to  the  people  mentioned.     lu  the  second 
line  of  the  letter,  for  instance,  *  Young  Talleyrand  m.ade 
his   appearnnce.'     Why   does   not  Dr   Rose   explain   the 
presence  of  this  guest  of  General  Bennigsen,  and  tell  us 
something  about  him  y    Another  omission  of  Dr  Rose  la 
that  he  does  not  state  clearly  the  precise  official  position 
of  three  diiforent  agents  of  the  British  Govemnient  at 
Copenhagen  during  tliis  critical  period,  Jackson,  Garlike^ 
ftn<L  Brooke  Taylor.   A  perusal  of  his  two  articles/ Canning 
and    Denmark  in  1807/  and  'A  British  Agent  at  Tilsit/ 
teavG«i  a  confusing  impression  of   the  dates  when  those 
three  diplomatists  were  exercising  their  functions.     Morc- 
Ker,     he    repeatedly    speaks    of    'Mr    Garlike,    British 
Knbassador  at  Copenhagen/  and  one   so   familiar  with 
fhn  Foreign  Office  ttrcbives  ought  not  to  use  the  term 
'U»r'  in  thi»^  looye  journalistic  maimer.     A  con- 
r- 1... student,  with  sonie  kno%vledgoof  Ihcdiplomatic 
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bierarchy,  might  be  mit^led  into  thinking  that,  for  8otn» 
special  reason,  the  British  envoys  to  Donmark  in  1807 
were  accorded  ambagsadorinl  rank.  It  was  to  prevent 
confusion  of  this  kind  that  the  Congress  of  Vienna  issiiwl 
what  ai'o  known  as  *The  Hegulationa  of  June  9^  1815/ 
iliHdinfj  diplomiitic  agents  into  three  classes ;  in  spile  o( 
which  ambassadors  of  and  to  minor  Powers  still  oboimij 
ju  the  newspapers  of  Europe, 

We  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  dates  councctcij 
with  the  conveyance  of  the  news  of  the  secret  con\"enti«»l 
at  Til:5it  to  the  British  Government,  In  the  *  Cambiiiig*] 
Modern  Histoi'y,'  vol.  ix,  c.  viii,  Mr  H.  W.  Wilson  wrilw: 

•  On  July  10.  eleven  days  aftor  the  signingr  of  the  secret  articta 
[nt  TiiHit],  the  resolution  to  seize  tlie  Danish  fleet  was  fonntd,] 
iind  on  July  2G  Admiral  Gamhicr  sniJed  from  YannoulL/ 

In  chapter  xi  of  the  same  volume  Dr  Rose  put«  differentljr 
the  date  of  GHnuing's  resolve  : 

'On  Jidy  10  Canning  received   important  despatches  uluit 
■warned  him  tliat  daiigers  were  ahead.  One  of  these  was  froojM 
oflifcr,  probably  a  Russian,  describing  . .  .  the  friendly  l>e»mj 
of  the  two  Enipei-orfi  ...  on  the  rafta-t  Tileit*    Th«  second  WM 
fi'oni  Garlike,  givinp  bad  news  that  had  come  through  Geneiil^ 
t^'Hnton.  * .  .  The  third  despatch  was  from  Mackenzie,  a  Britis 
agont,  who   had  dined  with  General  Beunigsen  at  TiUit 
June  22,  and  heard  news  as  to  the  Tsar's  ratification  of 
armistice   and    tbo    general  wislt   for   jaeace.     These  tiding 
coupled  witli  the  notorious  partiahty  of   the  Danish  Prin 
Rtiyal  for  thu  French  cause,  caused  Canning  to  take  a  st^p* 
great  importance.     On  that  same  day,  Jtdy  IG,  he  appoint 
Brooke  Taylor  British  Miuiater  nt  Coi>enhagen  in  the  room  of 
Garlike,  and  instrueted  the  new  envoy  to  inform  the  D' 
Government  that  a  large  Britit-h  Ocet  would  at  once  he 
to  the  Sound.  ...  As  yet,  however,  Canning  seems  to  b«« 
entertained  no  thouj^ht  of  employing  forcible  measures  agAin 
Denmark.     That  drastic  resohition  was  apjwvrently  formrsl* 
or  shortly  before  July  22,  when  he  had  had  newfi  '-dirc^tjy 
from  Tilsit."  .  ,  .  The  source  of  this  news  is  nnknown. 
British  aBcnt,  jVIackenzie,  and  Dr  "Wylie,  were  probably  ihel 
only  Englishmen  at  Tilsit  at  the  time  of  the  inter-view ;  awJj 
Mackenzie  did  not  arrive  in  London  until  July  23,  whctt 
bi*ought  despatches  from  Lord  GranviUe  Leveson-Gowcr  »* 
Memcl.  ,  ,  .  The  news  which  roaehed  Canning  on  July  21  xn«**j 
have  come  from  a  Itussian,' 
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le  date  on  the  titlo-page  of  this  volume  is  1900.  Now 
his  *  British  Agent  at  Tilsit ' — originally  written  in  1901^ 
it  republished  in  hia  'Napoleonic  Studies,'  and  presum- 
ably revised,  in  1901— Dr  Rose  aaya^  *  It  is  certain  that 
Mackenzie  left  for  Memel  on  June  25,  and  that  he  forth- 
n'ith  set  out  for  London.'  He  also  epeaka  of  '  Mackenzie'H 
interview  witJi  Canning  on  July  21,'  So,  as  in  the  *  Cam- 
bridge Modem  History '  he  says  that  Mackenzie  did  not 
arrive  in  London  till  July  23,  it  is  clear  that  between 
1004  and  1906  Dr  Rose  changed  his  mind  as  to  the  date 
of  the  British  agent's  arrival*  a^tid  also  as  to  the  source  of 
the  information  which  induced  Canning  to  take  his  mutih- 
criticised  resolution, 

A  w^riter  in  *  Notes  and  Queries  '  (December  14,  1907), 
fbn  does  not  seem  acquainted  with  Dr  Rose's  writings, 
Jongh  familiar  with  tho  Foreign  Office  archives,  says 
hat  Mackenzie  *  left  on  20  June  with  Leveson-Gower's 
spatch,  and  arrived  in  London  on  10  July/  He  and 
Rose  differ  as  to  the  date  of  Mackenzie's  arrival, 
:)ugh  they  approxiniately  agree  as  to  the  date  of  his 
[larturc.  We  venture  to  think  they  are  both  wrong  as 
fo  when  he  started.  In  1S90  an  interesting  volume  was 
puhliiihed  callod  *  Stafford  House  Letters,'  edited  by  Lord 
Ronald  Gowor.  The  letters  are  mainly  from  the  editor's 
father,  subsequently  second  Duke  of  Sutherland,  addressed 
to  his  mother,  Lady  Stafford,  who,  as  Lady  Gower,  was  tho 
last  ambassadress  whom  Marie  Antoinette  knew,  and  thoy 
include  forty  letters  written  when  he  was  a  young  atiavhc 
flrst  to  Lord  Morpeth's  mission  to  Prussia,  then  to  Lord 
Hutt-hinson's,  and  finally  to  that  of  his  uncle^  Lord  Gran- 
vjHe  Gower,  mentioned  abovo.  The  first  letter  of  this 
Series  is  dated  a  week  after  Jena,  in  October  1808,  and 
the  last  from  Petersburg  in  November  1807,  when  *  that 

d d  fool,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  baa  thought  fit  to 

tiomply  with  Bonaparte's  commands'  by  a  rupture  of 
diplomatic  relations  with  England.  Ho  was  at  or  near 
■kernel,  constantly  in  the  intimate  society  of  the  King 
tuid  Queen  of  Prussia  during  the  first  eight  months  of 
1807-  He  was  the  real  'Lord  Gower'  of  this  period,  and 
liis  letters  are  of  remarkable  historic  value  considering 
^e  youth  of  the  writer.  They  throw  a  more  vivid  light 
^B  some  of  the  events  before  and  after  Friedland  than 
tJo  Ihc  despatches  in  the  Foreign  Office  archives  or  the 
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correspondence  of  Savary,  of  which  M.  Sorel  mokes  go 
use.     Lord  Gower  throws  Botu«  light,  too,  on  the  inoT*^ 
ments  of  the  despatch-carriers  from  Meniol  to  I^ndouj 
he  used  them  to  scud  his  o^m  letters  home.     On  Jtmef 
1807,  he  writes ; 

*Mr  Harvey,  Lord  Hutchinson's  private  secretary,  is  to 
Memel— l)erhapa  in  an  hour*  perhaps  in  a  week — h>  tluil 
must  prepare,  as  I  do  not  meiLU  to  lose  so  good  aq  o; 
tiinity.' 

The  messenger  was  evidently  only  waiting  for  the 
pending  newa  of  whnt  wus  to  ocuur  tho  next  Tnoming 
the  raft.     Tho  letter  also  announces  tho  nrrira!  of 
Granville  Gower  and  ends  with  a  postscript, 

'June,   Friday.      Tho   armigtiee    has   been   concluded.     Tlw 
Emperor  and   King;  have  met  I3onaparte  on  the  river.  . 
We  do  not  know  the  result.     1  suppose  we  ^hall  be  golnff 
Petersburg,  as  the  Emperor  will  pi'obably  not  stay  ifl 
negot-iations  are  going  on.     Harvey  is  just  gomg/ 

The  last  wordfl  m;iy  bo  useful  to  Dr  Rose,  as  ho  has 
» corded  that  'Captain  Harvey  loft  Memel  before  Juno! 
I  though  on  another  page  of  the  same  paper  he  saj*8  tlij 
'  Harvey  loft  Memcl  for  Copenhagen  on  June  26  in 
,  cutter  *  Princess  of  Wales.'     Dr  Rose's  latter  version  1 
(  corroborat<!d  by  Lord  Gower's  postscript,  as.  if  wo  rtrc  t^ 
j  mistaken,  the  Friday  after  June  24,  1807,  wtis  the  26th  i 
Uhat  month,     A  wook  later  he  gives  some  more  infori 
i  tion  on  the  subject  of  communication  with  England. 

•  MemeT,  July  3rd*  1807.   WelU  Bonaparte  and  the  Enii)eror  J 
both  at  Tilsit,  where  the  former,  I  believe,  does  qverytJu"s3 
his  own  way,  and  .  *  .  our  great  ally  (Alexantler)  will  do  >^ 
Uttio  for  us.    They  say  they  have  sent  fi-om  Tilsit  a  picti^eng 
overland  to  London*' 

iTdiH  iH  interesting,  indicating  that  a  despntoh  went 
>lomel  to  London  between  that  carried  by  Harvey, 
|aM  we  shall  presently  see,  that  which  Mackenzie 
^hat  strikes  one  in  reading  these  lett^srs  is  the  eorapl« 
srtv  enjoyed  by  the  English  on  this  frontier  land 
iPrURsia  and  Kussia  in  tho  very  presence  of  Na|>oleon  nnrf 
fhU  army,  jnt*t   itfter   he   had   become   suecesHively   ti 
tiiiif+tci'  id'  Pru.'isia  and  of  Husiiia-     Ah  Lord  Gower  wriii 
in  lhi«  letter, 
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'it  is  ratlier  odd  that  wbile  the  King  [of  PruBsUw],  etc.,  aro 
living  with  Bonaparte  foiii-tccti  milcp  from  hcnce»  we  should 
be  dining  or  drinking  tea  Avith  her  [Queen  Louis*]  overj'  dny 
here.' 

For  our  present  purposes  the  concluding  words  of  the 
letter  of  July  3  nro  the  most  important. 

^A  Mr  Mackenzie  who  came  with  Lord  Granville  will  tnke 
ffaitit.     He  was  to  have  been  with  the  army  to  sond  infonun- 

tion  from  thence,  but  as  uufortniiately  he  can  be  no  longer 

useful  there  ho  is  going  back,' 

From  this  it  seems  that  Dr  Rose  was  mistaken  when  ho 
wrot-e  that  Mackenzie  left  for  London  immediat-ely  after 
Juno  25.  It  should  be  noted  for  the  unwary  specialint,  if 
ever  ho  makes  use  of  theee  letters  of  Lord  Gowcr,  that 
when  the  young  ailacM  refers  to  his  uncle  as  *Lord 
Granville,'  it  does  not  mean  that  that  was  his  title  in 
the  peerage  of  the  United  Kingdom,  which  be  assumed 

ry  in  1815,  but  is  only  short  for  Lord  Granville  Gowcr. 
We  wish  we  could  linger  over  theao  letters,  which  !ue 
of  superior  human  interest  to  the  official  despatches  sent 
from  the  Baltic  In  theni  *  Garlike'  and  'Jackson'  (M. 
Sorel's  *  Jakson ')  are  not  mere  signatures  to  diphmuitic 
documents,  but  are  living  Euglishnieu.  Moveovor,  the 
young  writer  throws  important  hght  on  the  causes  of 
historical  events.  Thus  he  writes  how,  on  arriving  at 
Memel  on  June  12,  'the  first  person  I  saw  was  the 
Queen  .  ,  .  and  on  Saturday  [the  eve  of  Friedland]  I  and 
one  or  two  English  that  came  with  Lord  Granville  accom- 
panied her  to  the '  Astrjea  *  frigate,  where  we  were  all  very 
sick  ivnd  very  jolly/     On  July  10  Lord  Gower  relates  how 

tthe  visit  w^hich  the  poor  Queen  has  been  obliged  to  make 
o  Bonaparte  has  been  a  useless  humiliation* — the  well- 
known  incident  of  the  unhappy  Queen  consenting  to 
dine  twice  with  Napoleon  at  Tilsit,  being  led  vainly  to 
believe  that  she  might  thus  obtain  better  terms  for 
Prussia,  The  young  attache  goes  on  to  explain  the 
motive  of  Napoleon's  resolve  to  give  the  Queen  a  wanton 
personal  mortification. 

*  Do  you  remember  an  expedition  to  the  "  Astra^a  "  frigate  that 
1  told  yon  of?  Abont  a  week  a^o  we  made  a  second,  i^  lieu 
jrd  Granville,  etc.,  were  of  the  jmrty.  Soon  after  Botiniitirto 
jd  to  the  King,  ^*  While  wo  negotiate  here,  and  you  nro 
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requesting  of  me  to  give  you  back  some  provinces,  tlie  iiumb, 
with  a  party  of  English,  goorf  on  board  an  English  frigate.  W 
bUo  chooiies  to  have  tlieiu  for  her  friends,  let  them  helphei; 
I'll  not  give  up  an  inch." ' 

On  ii  moro  importjiut  point  o£  hiiitory  Dr  Rose  seeau 
again  to  havo  changed  his  mind.  In  hin  'Napoleonic 
ytudies'  of  1904,  after  quoting  from  the  EugLish  editloD 
of  *Metternich'e  Memoirs'  the  saying  attributed  by  Xhn 
Austrian  Chancellor  to  Napoleon*  'The  arniy  nsserablol 
at  Boulogne  was  alwaj^s  an  army  again&t  Austria,'  b 
uddn  : 

*  I  ara  not  convinced  that  Napoleon  seriously  intended  to 
invade  England,  even  by  the  ablo  arguuituts  brought  togethvt 
by  Captain  Mahaii.  If  Marmoiit,  Ney,  and  Davoust  heltcvpii 
that  the  invasion  Avould  be  attempted^  Decri>B»  BoiirribDM, 
and  3Iiot  de  Melito  disbelieved  it.  .  .  .  Disbelief  in  the  in- 
vasion was  widespread  in  England.  ,  .  .  The  evidence  latdj 
brought  together  by  Captain  Desbn6rc  .  .  .  shows  that,  up  to 
the  end  of  1S04,  Napoleon*s  invasion  scheraes  were  probftUft 
blind; 

liut  in  1906,  in  his  Introduction  to  'Napoleons  Last 
Voyages  *  (tran&cripts  of  Captain  Ussher's  account  of  liie 
deporUition  of  Napoleon  to  Elba,  and  of  the  narrative  of 
the  voyage  to  St  Helena  by  the  admiral's  secrctai7i 
Mr  Glover),  Dr  Rose  goes  back  upon  his  opinion.  Com- 
menting on  a  conversation  of  the  Emperor  at  E!ba  on 
May  \)i  181i,  bo  says : 

*  Indirectly  this  conversation  throws  light  un  the  inlerestinjr 
question  whether  Najwleou  was  intent  on  the  itiva?^ion  of 
Knglantl,  Ho  surely  would  not  have  remembered  the  minatd 
details  of  his  great  naval  t;oml)inat]ou  of  1805  had  it  bteu 
designed  merely  aa  a  blind  in  order  to  lure  on  Austria  to  * 
premature  attack  by  laud,  .  ,  .  But  those  who  note  the  eu<w^ 
jnous  extent  of  his  preparations  on  the  northern  coast  . .  - 
will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he  did  not  really  intenil  to 
strike  at  London.  Probably  he  hoped  to  effect  a  landing  ntu 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,'  etc. 

Belief  in  the  latter  of  tlieso  inconsistent  opinions  hw 
produced  the  two  handsome  volumes  before  ua  entitled 
'Napoleon  and  the  Invasion  of  England,*  by  Mefisis 
II.    F.  B,  Wheeler  and  A.  Mr  Broadl^y,     They  exprw* 
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tbeir  obligations  to  Cnptnin  Desbriyre  (mfintioned  above) 
for  bis  •  1703-1805— Projets  et  Teutative-s  deD^barqucment 
a«x  Jles  Britanniquos.'  published  in  five  volumes,  in  1900- 
1902,  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Staff.    But  though 
they  have  in  ^jrent  nioasure  founded  tbeir  work  on  6L 
Desbriin-G's,  they  do  not  arrive  at  his  conclusion,  and  they 
criticise  not  a  few  of  his  points.     The  volumes  contain, 
moreovpr,  a  quantity  of  original  matter  drawn  from  the 
valuable  eoUet'tion  of  Mss.  of  thn  period  in  tho  powsession 
of  Sir  Broadley.    A  remarltable  feature  of  the  work  is  the 
inclusion  of  more  than  a  liundred  reproductions  of  con- 
temporary caricatures  and   other  prints  illustrating  the 
epoch,  which  supply  overwhelming  proof  of  the  general 
belief  in  England  of  the  imminence  of  invasion,  in  spite 
of  the  contrary'  opinion  of  solitary  i>aniphleteer3  such  as 
Spence,  quoted  by  Dr  Kose  to  support  the  imprepaion  be 
held  in  1901.     Tho  authors  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Napoleon  did  intend  to  invade  England,  and  give  their 
reasons  in  ji  well  argued  chapter.     They  quote  the  more 
or    less  Jiuthentic   sayings  on   the  subject    ascribed    to 
Napoleon  in   the  literature  of  St   Helena,  in  which  he 
uaseverated  the  truth  of  his  intention  to  invade.     They 
also  quote  the   opinions   in   tho   same  sense   of  French 
historians    who   treated    Napoleon   froTn   various    stand- 
points, from  Thiers  to  Lanfrey,  to  whom  we  might  add 
Duruy.     They  also  discuss  the  contemporary  writers  of 
memoii^  who  have  dealt  with  the  question,  rejecting  the 
theory  put  forward  by  Bourrieune  and  Miot  de  Melito 
that   the  invasion  scheme  was  only  a  feint  intended  to 
dissimulate  his  plans  of  conquest  on  the  Continent,  and 
accepting  the  positive  statement  of  Meneval,  Napoleon's 
secretary,    who   denied    the    truth    of    the    account    in 
*  Bourrienne's  Memoirs  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  ' — which 
work*  we   may   say,  was   originally  called  '  Histoire  de 
Bonaparte,  par  un  homme  qui  ne  I'a  pas  quitte  depuis 
quinze  ans/  and  afterwards  appeared  in  another  guise, 
about   1830,  as  the  *Memoires  de  Bourrienne/      Among 
the   authors  of  other  works   cited  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  Mr  Fisher,  in  his  *  Napoleonic  Statesmanship  hi 
Germany.'  writes  that  it  was  a  'falsehood  to  say  that 
J©  Boulogne  flotilla  was  never  seriously  meant* ;  while 
}reL  out  of  the  vast  stores  of  his  knowledge^  expresses 
doubt  on  thesubject,  believiugthat  Napoleon  dreamed 
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of  tho  conqiiosb  of   Lou<lon»  where  he  hoped  Ihnt  a  re* 
vohition  would  welcoma  him. 

In  spite  of  the  opiuiou  of  Capta-in  Desbri^re.  whic^j 
merits  our  respect,  we  range  ourselves  with  Thiei^| 
Laiifrey,  Duruy,  and  Sorel,  and  we  can  support  our  view 
froTU  the  evidence  of  other  French  writei's  not  cited  in 
the  English  hook^  hefore  us.  The  chief  evidence  on 
the  other  side  is  that  of  Miot  de  Melito  and  of  Mettemicb. 
BoLU'rienne  we  need  not  trouble  about.  Even  if  he  is 
tho  author  of  the  *  Menioires,'  they  are  so  full  of  in- 
oxa(3bitudos  that  they  provoked  two  copious  volu 
entitled  '  Bourrieiine  et  ses  erreurs.'  The  importance 
Miot  de  Mi^lito's  evidence  lies  in  the  fact  that  he,  havi: 
been  a  Conseiller  d'Ktat,  a3§e[*ts  that  the  Kinperor, 
January  1805,  assured  the  Council  of  State  that  ho 
organised  a  complete  army  on  a  war  footing,  reiuly 
take  the  field  against  Austria  or  any  otbor  contlueu 
Power,  thanks  to  his  pretcndedipreparations  for  the  iu 
slon  of  England.  Miot  was  a  functionary  of  the  old  dii 
archy  who  rallied  to  the  Revolution  and  held  oflice  um 
tho  Consulate  and  Empire,  but  wan  more  intimately 
ciated  with  Joseph  (to  whom  he  owed  his  title),  at  Napl 
and  in  Spain,  than  with  Napoleon.  His  Memoirs  did 
appear  till  1858,  when  they  ivere  pubHshod  by  bl 
j^on-in-law  General  von  Flcischmann,  a  German  officer 
hostile  to  the  memory  of  Napoleon.  Mottemicb,  who 
lived  from  1773  to  1859^  was  sent  as  Austrian  ambassaUor 
to  Paris  in  the  early  days  of  tho  Empire  and  reroaiutti 
until  the  war  between  Franco  and  Austria  in  180&.  In 
the  high  functions  ho  exercised  at  home  he  was  reckonotl 
a  friend  of  Napoleon  after  th^  Feac©  of  1809  until  ISli 
when  he  became  openly  ant i -Napoleonic,  and  so  i^eniBitxHi 
till  the  end*  There  is  an  interesting  book,  not  mentiouctli 
we  think,  in  any  of  the  works  before  us,  which,  if  rcod 
with  caution,  is  of  some  value  for  tho  Information  it 
gives  on  the  memoir  writers  iu  question.  '  Napol^ 
et  ses  Detrracteurs '  w^as  written  by  Prince  Napoleon,  Uie 
eon  of  Jeroinet  in  1887  in  reply  to  Taine's  study  ol 
Napoleon,  which  now  forms  the  first  chapters  of  his 
*  Regime  Moderne.'  Making  allowance  for  the  exireuM 
bitterness  with  which  he  attacks  Taine»  who  had  been  od 
terms  of  intimacy  with  him  and  his  sister,  the  Princ00B 
Mathilde,  one  may  gather  much   valuable  lufortuatMB 
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oin  hU  pages.  We  will  not  dwell  on  what  lie  says  about 
the  unreliability  of  Bourrienne  and  Miot»  ivho  are  tVo- 
uently  cited  by  Taine.  But  in  his  cbupter  on  Metternich 
inctdeutaUy  refei^  to  the  Austrian  diplomatist  s  sug- 
ition  that  the  army  assembled  at  Boulogne  waa  destined 
£ght  Austria.  This  he  does  dispassionately,  as  it  is 
not  a  thesis  adopted  by  Taine.  To  any  one  who  was  ever 
brought  into  contact  with  either  of  the  children  of  King 
Jerome  and  saw  their  familiarity  with  every  point  in 
the  policy  and  tradition  of  their  unclo^  it  is  certain  that 
what  Prince  Napoleon  said  about  the  plan  of  invasion 
woe  authentic*  Speaking  of  Metternich's  supposition  he 
writes : 

taHL*iD€xaotitude  et  la  puerllite  dd  e&tte  assertion  sont  ^videiit^s. 
^■.  .  L^Einpereur  ijuivalt  avec  passion  les  pr^paratifs  de  sa 
^■raude  cntreprise,  et,  loin  de  ae  prt!^occupo^  alors  de  rAutriche* 
^B  pousdait  ses  arruementa  de  fa^on  ^  inontrer  que  c'^tuit  blen 
TAugleterre  qu'il  avait  eu  vue.' 

Another  writer,  not  cited  in  the  works  before  us,  who 
was  a  minor  actor  in  the  Napoleonic  drama,  and  who 
exercised  more  important  functions  under  the  Restora- 
tion and  the  Monarchy  of  July,  M  de  Barante  (1782-1806), 
^Kives  his  impression  of  Napoleon's  intentions  at  Boulogne 
^Kth  the  impartiality  of  a  Frenchman  wlio  served  several 
Tlynastiea.     He  was  a  friend  of  Daru,  who,  as  Secretary- 
general  of  the  Mmistry  of  "War,  was  with  Napoleon  at 
Boulognei  and  he  writes : 

'  Napoleon  ne  ceasait  point  de  ae  pr^occuper  de  la  descent©  en 
Angleterre,  qu'il  consul  r^allemeut,  De  si  ^nornies  dispenses, 
uae  application  si  constante,  .  .  .  deux  anuses  eousacreea  aux 
prepanitifs  de  cette  grande  eutrepriae,  n'^taieut  ix>int  iiue 
vaine  demonstration/ 

But  Barante  knew  of  the  Austrian  theory,  and,  as  an 
impartial  writer,  he  suggests  that  this  may  have  been  a 
second  string  which  Napoleon  wasreserving,  and  he  addn  : 

•  Mai3  bien  des  circonataucea  vralsembiablea  viendraient  peut- 
^tre  a  la  traverse  de  cette  importante  manojuvre  [the  despatclt 
of  ViHeneuv«  to  the  West  Indies]*  Aussi,  d*!!3  le  commence- 
ment de  1805,  il  tenait  en  reserve  une  autre  vaste  entreprise 
pour  1ft  substittier  A.  la  desceute  si  eLle  ne  pouvait  f-tre  t6nt^. 
La  grande  arm^s  cample  sur  les  c6tes  de  France  depuis  Brest 
Jasqu'£b  Auisterdaiu  serait  dirigee  contre  TAutticbe/ 
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Miot  reappears  frequently  in  one  of  the  most  tntc 

ing  of  the  English   works   before   us.    *  The  Napoleonie 

Empire  in  Southern  Italy/  by  Mr  R.  M.  Johnston.     Th» 

book  is  dated  from  Canibridge^   Mnas.,  and   the  anthor 

laments  the  loss  of  four-flfthis  of  the  M8,,  -which  he  seems 

to  have  prepured  In  Europe.     He  consequently  had  to 

reproduce  hi*  work  without  being  able  to  verify  it  agaiD 

with  the  orifjinal  documenta  whence  it  was  drawn. 

book  lA  neverthelesR  one  of  considerable  value,  and 

readabieneas  as   well   as    for  original   research   we 

disposed  to  place  it  first  among  the  English  monc 

under  review.      The   author  has  a  fault  which  is^ 

ever,  more  conspicuous  in  some  of  the  other  writer*. 

whit^h  sipeciaUflLs,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  ougbi 

avoid.      ThiH  in  the    introduction  of  the   luiunes   of 

Hons  without  explanation  as  to  their  identity.    Nolhin 

is  dullor  than  t\  list  of   bare  names,  nothing  more 

coui-aging  for  a  student,  especially  a  beginner  ;   and  in 

all    the   English    books   before   us  we  liave  name  afl( 

uatne  introduced  which  can  convey  no  idea  to  the  re 

tinleHs    he   bo   un  expert.       Mr   Johnston,  we    repeat* 

less  of  a  sinner  in  this  respect  than  some  of  our  native 

niouographei^,  yet    from   his    half-dozen  reforoncea  lo 

Hot  de  Mt^lito  no  one  would  gain  nuy  idea  of  the  i 

ud  character  of  that  person,  with  which  the   writ 

Levidcntly  familiar.     The   chief  part  of  this   intcreatin(r 

work  deals  with  the  adventures  in  their  kingdom  of  two 

of  Xapoleon'iS  *  rois-prefets/  to  uj*e  Sorel's  happy  espres- 

sion.     These  w^ero  bin  brothor  Joseph,  whom,  in  I806ti» 

made  hereditary  Prince  and  then  King  of  Xaplc9»  and 

his  brother-in-law,  Joachini  Murrit  who,  when  NapolMB, 

in  1S0S»  made  the  fatal  blunder  of  i>iittlng   Joseph  o© 

the  thi-one  of  Spain,  became  'Gioacchino  Napoleone,  ptr 

1h  graiia  di  Dio  e  per   2a  costituzionu  dello  State,  B* 

.uellel>ue  Sicilie.'     We  have  nowhere  read  a  more  ri^TQ 

kdetatled  narrative  of  the  last  vicissitudes  of  Mural  than 

lin    Mr    Johnston's    chapter    entitled   'The    Tragedy  rf 

Piizo/  describing  hb  flight  from  Provence  to  Corsica  afO^ 

the   second   Restoration,  and  his  descent  thenee  on 

shores  of  his  former  kingdom,  where  he  met  his   - 

Another  point  of  interest  in  this  work  is  the  adeqt 

account  it  gives   of  the   battle  of  Maida.     A   populool 

quarter  of  London  is  named  After  it;  but  we  doubt H 
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one  inhabitant  in  a  hundred  has  any  idea  what  Matda 
means.  What  is  curious  about  that  once  famous  victory 
— which  was  won,  in  July  180(i,  by  Sir  John  Stuart  near 
the  Calabrian  coast,  supported  by  Sir  Sidney  Smith  from 
the  sea,  to  koop  the  French  out  of  Sicily — is  the  different 
appreciation  accorded  to  it  by  English  or  French  con- 
temporary writers.  Hewson  Clarke^  in  his  discursive 
clironicle  of  tho  great  war,  published  after  Waterloo, 
writes  of  'the  glorious  victory  of  the  6th  of  July/  But 
in  a  French  biography  of  Stuart^ dated  1S25,  all  that  the 
writer  finds  to  say  about  *  the  glorious  victory  '  is  that, 

'en  1800,11  [Stuart]  delmrqua  dans  le  royaume  de  Naples,  oft 
il  de£lt,  dana  les  plalnes  de  Maida^  un  faible  corpa  de  troupes 
commande  par  le  general  R^gniei',' 

The  real  reason  why  England  laid  such  stress  on  a 
victory  in  which  only  forty-five  Brititjh  were  killed,  is 
given  by  the  author  of  *The  Life  of  Hussoy  Vivian,' 
although  that  brilliant  cavalry  leader  in  the  Napoleonic 
wara  took  no  part  in  the  Italian  campaign.  He  says  that 
the  victory  of  Sir  John  Stuart  over  the  French  at 
Maida  raised  the  prestige  of  British  arms  when  it  was 
sorely  needed,  after  the  death  of  Pitt.  As  Mr  Johnston 
points  out,  Trafalgar  bad  inspired  the  British  Govern- 
ment into  a  false  sense  of  security.  We  had  recently 
not  been  successful  in  the  East,  and  the  position  of  Sicily 
fie  a  stt^pping-stone  for  France  towards  the  Orient  urged 
Kngland  to  keep  Napoleon  out  of  possession  of  what  re- 
mained of  King  Ferdinand's  dominions.  We  may  point 
out  that  the  index-maker  of  the  *  Cambridge  Modern 
History'  imagines  that  there  wore  two  victories  at 
Maida,  this  being  bis  entry : 

•Maida,  English  victory  at  (ISOfi),  270;  Sir  JoUu  Stuart's 
victory  at,  40i/ 

His  achievements  are  rivalled  by  those  of  Mr  Johnston  s 
index-maker,  who  professes  to  give  only  the  names  of 
persons  and  places  connected  with  the  Napoleonic  Empii'e 
in  southern  Italy,  and  in  the  former  category  includes 
*  Jehovah*  and  *  Priapus.*  It  is  a  pity,  when  a  man  has 
spent  perhaps  years  of  labour  in  producing  a  valuable 
book,  that  he  should  impair  its  value  by  employing  a 
mechanical  drudge  to  make  his  index.  Mr  Johnston  s 
Vol.  202.— No.  415.  2  G 
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bibliography,  on  the  contrary,  soems  escolleut,  bat  it 
probably  his  own  work. 

Another  valuable  work  before  us,  which  beats 
Blight  analogy  to   the   last  mentioned,   is    *  Napoleonic 
Statesmanship  in  Germany,'  by  Mr  H.  A.  I*.  Fisher. 
Germany  Mr  Fisher  seems  to  be  thoroughly  at  hou 
whether  dealing  with  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine 
with  the  establishment  of  the  kingdom    of  Wc 
with  Jerome  Bonaparte  as  its  figure-head.     As 
little  but  praise  to  give  to  the  author  s  page3  on  Gen 
we  may  with  the  greater  freedom  make  some  obser 
tions  on  his  manner  of  dealing  with  France,  with  wbi| 
country,  its  language  and  its  people,  he  seems  to  ho 
familiar.    He  intimates  that  the  late  Prof.  York  PoweU  i 
the  proofs  of  his  book  on  Germany,  and  it  is  a  pity 
some  person  of  equal  competence  did  not  examine  hLspi^^" 
on  France,  so  as  to  eliminate  inaccuracies  which,  bowev 
trifling,  are  of  such  frequent  occurrence  aa  to  mislead  I 
student  and    irritate   the   expert*      In    the   '  Caioljnd 
Modern  History '  he  speaka  of  Napoleon's  companions  atS 
Helena  as  *  a  little  company  of  French  gentlemen  and  Inij 
accustomed  to  the  stirring  life  of  a  brilliant  eapital,'  wll 
regretted  *  the  comforts   of    a  well-appointed    Par 
hoteL'     This  mistaken  s\iggestion  that  the  French 
were  Parisians  pining  for  the  boulevards  is  taken 
Lord  Roaebei-y,  who  said  of  them  that  'a  collection 
Parisians   could  not  be  cheerful  perched    on  a  tropia 
rock/     If  Mr  Fisher  had  turned  to  original  sources  f^ 
thehves  of  Napoleon's  companions  he  would  have  fo 
that    to    no   company  of    Frenchmen   was    the   epith^ 
*  Parisian '   less    appropriately  applied.      Gourgaud   hail 
spent  eighteen  of  his   thirty- four  yaarg   on    tho  batt 
fields  of  Eui*ope ;  Bertrand's  life  from  1795  was  one  lo^ 
series  of  campaigns  ;  Las  Cases  was  a  sailor  in  his  yowll 
and   then  an    ifnifjr^^  and   had  lived  about  fi^'e  yearn 
Paris ;  Montholon  left  Paris  when  eleven,  and  from 
age  of  fifteen  was  always  in  active  service.     Althouj 
Mr  Fisher  allowed  himself  to  be  led  into  this  error, 
does  not  follow   Lord   Rosebery  in  his  misleading 
elusions  in  *  The  Last  Phase,' from  which  Dr  Ros<*likev 
disassociates  hiniself.     Another  minor  fault  of  Mr  Fis 
is  that,  when  he  is  translating  a  French  phrase,  he  sot 
times  puts  down  English  words  which  have  no  meaiiin 
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In  his  thupter  on  the  Codes  he  says,  *  A  woman  cannot 
bo  accepted  as  a  wUnoss  to  the  acts  of  the  CiYil  Slato/ 
What  would  any  undergraduate  or  other  reader  un- 
acquainted  with  French  jurisprudence  suppose  *  acts  of 
the  Civil  State*  to  be?  The  French  hoi  course,  *uutes 
do  TEtat  Civil ' — an  uutranalatablo  phrase  meaning  the 
registrationa  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths — but  how 
is  the  student  to  know  that?  With  one  of  his  trans- 
lations ^e  are  completely  puzzled.  Fosch,  we  are  told, 
was  •  in.  tiu'n  a  constitutional  priest,  an  inspettor  of 
carts  .  .  .  an  archblshoi)  and  a  cardinal.*  What  doof* 
'an  inspector  of  carts'  stand  for?  It  probably  referi^ 
to  the  unfrocked  period  of  the  career  of  *  L  ouclo 
Fescb,'  when  he  w^as  in  the  commissariat  of  the  revolu- 
tionary army.  But  the  posts  he  then  held  were  *■  garde- 
magaain  de  fourrages/  and  *  inspecteur  de  fournitures ' ; 
so  the  mysteiy  remains  unsolved.  This  is  in  the  excel- 
lent book  on  Germany,  in  which  *La  Tour  and  Taxis' 
on  one  page  is  followed  by  *  Thurn  and  Taxis '  on  the 
t ;  1802  is  given  as  the  dato  of  the  French  Concordat, 
the  Quercy*  the  region  which  produced  Murat,  and 
also  Gambetta,  is  referred  to  as  though  it  were  a  town. 
Without  hypercritlcisra  one  may  regret  such  errors  in  a 
w^ork  intended  primarily  for  students*  There  is  more 
excuse  for  them  in  Mr  Fisher's  *  Bonapartisni/  which  is 
a  slap-dash  pamphlet,  a  reprint  of  six  lectures  delivered 
at  Universdty  College,  London,  in  1907.  They  afford  no 
trace  of  being:  the  work  of  a  specialist.  In  addition  to 
mistakes  of  the  kind  indicated  above,  such  as  where  the 
author  speaks  of  Napoleon's  *  miraculous  progress  from 
Frejug  to  Paris '  after  Elba,  confusing  1799  with  1815,  the 
book  is  clearly  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  whoKc  knowledge 
of  France  after  the  latter  date  is  superficial.  Grave  errors 
of  fact  are  iuterspei-sed  ivith  the  authors  generalisations. 
Among  *  the  ugly  features  of  despotism '  under  the  Second 
Kmpire  he  counts  *  the  debasement  of  tlie  bar.'  Why,  the 
great  glory  of  the  BVench  bar  in  the  nineteenth  century  is 
that  it  ivaa  the  sanctuary  of  free  speech  under  Napoleon  III , 
when  the  Press  was  muzzled  and  the  Legislature  in  leading 
striDgs,  and  when  Berryer,  Jules  Favre,  and  Gambetta 
assailed  the  Government  with  their  bold  eloquence  in  the 
II^H  law  courts.  And  so  up  to  the  end  of  the  book,  when  the 
^K  author  asks,  '  Was  not  Darboy,  that  Archbishop  of  Paris 
H  2  Ot  2 


n 
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who  was  murdered  in  the  Commune,  the  last  of  the  Gal- 
licau  prelates?*  The  answer  being  that  he  was  nothing 
of  the  sort,  a  score  of  GaUican  bisbops  having  gurvired 
him,  including  Dupanloup,  a  much  greater  than  Darboy. 
We  submit  with  respect  that  such  inexactitudes  ought 
not  to  be  offered  to  university  students. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  wo  turn  back  to  the  author^^ 

*  Napoleonic    Statesmanship    in    Germany.'       With 
Fisher's   instructive  opening  chapter  on   the   mutual 
teraction  of    the   different   civilisationa   of    France 
Germany  we  hai'e  compared  an  elaborate  study  entii 

*  Do  imfluence  historique  do  la  France  sur  I'Alle: 
by  M.  Joseph  Reinach   the  well-known  French  dep) 
whoae  father  came  from  Germany,  and  who  is  eqi 
well  acquainted  with  the  two  nations.     Mr  Fjsber 
naturally  not    be   acquainted   with    M«   Kelnacb's  IJi 
known  essay,  nearly  twenty  years  old  ;  and  it  ii  in' 
osting  to  notice  how  two  well-informed  students,  ha 
no  knowledge  of  one  another's  work,  should  come  to 
same  conclusion  on  important  points.     To  Mr  Fisher. 

'the   French   Revolution   supplied   the   electric   shock  \vl 
woke  Germany  from  her  lethargy  * ; 

while  to  51-  Reinach, 

'  la  Revolution  fran^alse  est  pour  I'Allemagne  ce  que  le  N3 
est  pour  I'Egypte,  le  fleuve  cr^ateur  qui  couvre  l»  jmSk 
terre  de  ses  flots,  la  feeoade  et  fait  sortir  lea  moissons  de  an 
seiu/ 

Both  writers,  from  very  different  standpoints,  appreci' 
ate,  not  dissimilarly*  the  influence  of  the  Hevolution^effM- 
fively  brought  into  Germany  by  Napoleon,  upon  GemuB 
Prot-estantisTO ;  both  of  them  recognise  Napoleon  as  tht 
Mrit:rinator  of  Gorman  unity,  just  as  Sorel  and  olbff 
writers  under  review  have  ascribed  to  him  the  fathor^ 
hood  of  Italian  unity.  Wo  regret  that  reasons  of 
will  not  allow  us  to  dwell  at  length  upon  some  of 
Fisher's  chapters.  The  two  on  the  kingdom  of  Wi 
phalia  are  of  special  interest,  that  on  Wcstp] 
problems  being  of  value  as  showing  the  efTect  of 
introduction  into  a  feudal  region  of  Gennany  of  fi 
< >f  the  administrative,  jud iciaU  and  ecclesiastical  mi 
wbicJi  Napoleon  had  made  the  basis  of  his  recoi 
of  France.    The  author  is  more  severe  on  Jeroro©— 
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^waa  not  twenty-throe  when  his  brother  Tnade  him  klnj: 
of  Westphalia — tbnn  bo  is,  in  '  The  Grand  Duchy  of  Berg/ 
on  CaroIiGG  Murat,  whoso  moraliS  were  not  much  better 
than  thoae  of  her  young  brother.  With  regard  to  his 
criticisms  of  Jerome's  *  baseness*  to  Misis  Patersou, 
^■Jerome  was  only  a  boy  when  he  contracted  his  illegal 
^fmarriage  in  America,  and  In  consenting  to  its  annulment 
he  was  only  aping  the  ways  of  ruling  families  more 
ancient  than  the  Bonapartes.  We  wonder  if  the  author 
is  aware  that  it  was  at  the  PavilioQ  at  Brighton, 
tin  the  town  of  Mrs  Fitzherbert,  that  English  society 
showed  its  sympathy  for  the  basely  treated  *  Mrs  Pater- 
SoHi  late  Madame  Jerome  Bonaparte,'  who  danced  in  the 
roynl  quadrille  at  Priuceas  Charlotte's  birthday  party* 
P A  point  of  more  legitimate  historical  interest,  which 
might  have  been  mentioned  in  connexion  with  Jerome 
being  made  a  king  and  his  consequent  marriage  with 
Princess  Catherine  of  WUrteraberg,  is  that*  after  the  death 
of  Princess  Charlotte*  the  issue  of  the  ex-king  and  queen 
of  Westphalia  would  have  been  close  to  the  succession 
to  the  British  Crown,  had  the  belated  marriages  of 
George  III  3  sons  jiroved  barren — Catherine  being  grand- 
daughter of  Augusta,  elder  daughter  of  Frederick,  Prince 
of  Wales, 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  mention 

the   book  which   stands   last  on   our  list,  '  Napoleon  a 

Bayonne.'    It  is  a  detailed  account  from  local  chi'onicles, 

most   of   which    had   never   seen    the    light    before,    of 

Napoleon's   sojourn  at   Bayonne*   where  he  arrived  on 

April  14, 1S08,  and  took  up  his  quarters  at  the  Chateau 

.de  Marrac,  which   he  did   not  leave  until   he  had  sent 

lence  the  Spanish  royal  famUy  into  exile  at  Yalen^ay, 

ind    had   placed    Joseph    on   their   throne.     This    most 

[inteiresting  narrative  of  the  turning-point  of  Napoleon*** 

iSaraer,  to  which  his  eventual  downfall  may  bo  tracedt  is 

le  work  of  a  writer  little  known  to  famo  oven  in  his 

saiive  laud.     M,  Ducere,  the  sub-librarian  of  the  city  of 

Jayonne,  is  uu  example  of  those  n;odest  funetionaries, 

)ften   found   in  the  Fi'cnch  provinces^  who,  with  great 

idustry  and  literary  skill  supply  historians  with  material 

>f  the  highest  value  without  reaping  any  public  reward 

for  their  services. 
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1.  Die  Shak&speare-Bilhne  nach  de^t  alten  BiiJinenaw 
ntigen*  Von  Dr  Cecil  Brodmoier.  Wcitnar ;  Buclimn 
1904. 

2.  Prolegomena  zu  einer  Darstellung  der  engliscken  1' 
baJme  *i*r  Elizabeth-  und  Siuart-ZeiL      Von  Dr 
Monkemeyor.   Hannover  und  Leipzig;  Hahii'sche  ! 
handlung,  1905, 

3.  Die  BiihnenehLrirhtung  dcs  Shakcspeareachen  TJua 
7iach  den  scitgendssischen  Jhrunen*     Von  Dr  Hicfaa 
Wegener.     Hallo  :  Niemoyer,  1007, 

4.  Sotiic  Principles  of  Elhabelhan  Staging :  a  DtHs^at 
tntbmlUed  to  the  Graduate  School  of  A7't8  and  Literaiv 
"By  GoorgG  F-  ReynoldB.     Chicago :  The  University  i 
Chicnjjo  Pross,  1905. 

5.  The  Dfwektptneiit  of  Shnhcspeare  as  a  Drnmnttsi. 
Georgo  Pierco  Bakoi\  Professor  of  Englisli  in  H.irvH 
Univer^iity*     Loudon  und  Now  York:  Mftcmillan.  19 

6.  The  Stage  of  the  Globe.  By  E,  K.  CbnmberH.  (Append 
to  voL  X  of  *Tho  Works  of  Williftiu  Shakespear 
Stratford-on-Avon  :  The  Shakespeare  Hend  Press,  U 

One  of  the  main  tendencies  of  modern  thought  has 
to    emphasise    the    intimate    relationship    between 
organism  and  its  environment,  and  the  impoHSTbilityJ 
thoroughly  understanding  the  one  apart  from  tlie  otbe 
In  the  Held  of  literature,  the  drama  is  so  numifestly  uni 
peculiarly  a  product  of  social  conditions  that  thecriticisni 
which    considered    Shakespeare  as  a    sort    of    isolnttd 
miracle  has  long  ago   been    discredited  and  abaudont-d. 
No  one  now  denies  that  the  Elizabethan  dr;iiua  must 
aeon  in  its  true  perspective,  aa  a  part  of  English  histoij 
before  its  meaning  and  value  can  be  properly  ostimat 
But  in  the  case  of  drama,  as  distinct  from  other  forms  i 
literature,  there  is  a  material  as  well  aa  an  intelleeH 
and  social  environment  to  be  taken  into  aeeount*     A 
is  dustlned  for  performance  in  a  theatre,  and  a  pradw 
playwright  can  no  more  disregard  the  actual  structil 
of  hij^  Btngethan  a  composer  can  disregard  the  range  i 
quality  of  the  in.strunient  for  which  he  ia  writing, 
are  innumerable  cases  in  which,  if  we  want  to  gra.^ 
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dramatist's  reason  for  doin^  thus,  or  thus,  and  not  other- 
iviso,  we  must  recall  in  imagination  the  actual  tnechaaism 
of  performance  which  he  had  in  view.     Hence  the  keen 
interest  whieh  scholars  have  t»iken  in  investigating  the 
true  structure  of  the  Attic  theatre  in  the  fifth  century, 
which  has   beeiT   obscured  by  the   facile  acceptance  of 
unauthoritative  traditions,  and  by  deductions  from  archi* 
tectural  remains  of  a  later  period.     But  our  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  theatre  is  not  a  whit  more  imperfect  than 
our    knowledge  of  the  Englif^h  theatre  before  the  Civil 
War.     The  theatrical  manners  and  customs  of  the  period 
have  been  to  some  extent  studied,  and  imaginative  his- 
torians, founding  on  passages  from,  prologues,  epilogues, 
*  inductions,^  and  pamphlets,  have  drawn  animated    pic- 
tures of  the  typical  Elizabethan   audience,     llut,   what- 
ever the  value  of  these  pictures,  they  deal  with   social^ 
not  with  technical,  conditions— with  the  environment  '  in 
front  of  the  house,'  03  we  should  nowadays  put  it.     Of 
the   structure  of  the   stage  and   the  actual   mechanism 
of   preficntatiou,  Httle  is  known  w^ith    any  approach   to 
certainty.     The  need   for  such    knowledge,    however,   is 
now  vividly  realised  in  many  quarters.      Investigations 
are  being  made,  points  of  controvei-sy  are  being  minutely 
scrutinisedt  and   it  i»  not   unreasonable    to  hope  that  a 
^^horaugh  sifting  of  the  evidence  may  before  long  enable 
Hb  to  reconstruct  the  main  outlines  of  the  Elizabethan 
'^'stage^  even  if  certain  details  must  ahvays  remain  obscure. 
The  need  for  thorough  investigation  has  been  brought 
home   to  us,  not   only  from   the  literary,  but  from  the 
theafcricjil   side.      The  modern   *  Shakespearean   revival,* 
with  its  gorgeous  scenery,  its  spectacular  interludes,  and, 
in   many  cases,    its  ruthless   mangling  of   the    text,   is 
evidently  quite  unlike  anything  foreseen  or  intended  by 
Shakespeare.     The  question  whether,  if  he   could  have 
foreseen,  he  woidd  have  approved,  need  not  be  here  dis- 
cussed.    One  may  hold  that  he  would  not  entirely  have 
disapproved,   and  may  yet  sympathise  with   those   who 
Hpifih  to  see  his  plays  performed,  occasionally  at  any  rate, 
^nder  stage  conditions  more  nearly  approaching  those 
which  he  must  have  had  in  bia  mind's  eye.    From  this 
desire  various  artistic  enterprises  have  taken  rise.     We 
have  bad  in  England  the  meritorious  Elizabethan  Stage 
Society,  directed  for  many  years  by  Mr   William  Poel, 
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Several  American  universities  have  made  efforts  in 
satne  direction,  and  one  or  two  German  theatres,  notab' 
the  Court  Theatre  at  Munich,  have  given  niinieruus  per-" 
formancea    on   what  they  call  a  *  Shakespeare-Bixhm'.' 
But  ther<?  has  been  a  striking  lack  of  nnaniniity  as  to 
the  preciae  characteristica  of  the  *  Shakespeare-Biihne '  j 
and  the  English  performances,  at  any  rate»  were  atran 
with  an  arbitrariness,   often   bordering   on  ecoentrici 
wliieii  greatly  impaired  their  value  as  serious  reconjjtru* 
tive  endeavours.      All  these  experiments,  in  fact,  have 
proved  little  or  nothing,  except  the  urgent  need  for  th 
syeteniatic  examination  of  all  the  data  of  the  case  wbi' 
cannot  now  bo  long  delayed. 

Partial  and  provisional  efforts  in  this  direction  ha' 
already  been  made,  and  we  propose  to  pass  in  revi 
some  of  the  more  reeent  studies  of  the  subject 
except  one  brief  essay  are  of  Gemian  or  Americ 
origin.  In  England,  inveatigation  has  not  got  much 
beyond  the  point  at  which  Collier  and  Halliwell-Phillip; 
left  it.  Mr  E.  K.  Chambers'  admirable  work  on  *T! 
Mediaeval  Stage'  stops  short,  as  its  title  imports,  on  t 
threshold  of  the  Renaissance.  The  one  English 
that  stands  on  our  list  *  comes  also  from  the  pen  of 
Chambers^  and  appears  among  the  appendices  to  (lie 
Stratford-on-Avon  Shakespeare.  It  runs  to  no  mvn 
than  ten  pages ;  and  in  such  a  space  it  ia  impossible  to 
go  very  deep  into  this  complicated  enquiry,  Mr  Chnmb*' 
may  be  said  rather  to  summarise  its  difScuIties  than 
offer  any  solution  of  them.  His  criticisms  of  cert. 
German  and  American  theories  are  very  acute  ?  but 
attempt  to  argue  away  the  pillars  which  are  eoranionly 
conceived  to  have  supported  the  'shadow'  or  balf-i*oof 
over  the  stage  of  the  '  public '  theatres  strikes  us  as  more 
daring  than  successful.  His  exposition  of  the  probability 
of  a  wide  divergence  in  the  arrangements  of  diffeivnt 
theatres  seems,  on  the  faco  of  it^  convincing ;  but  the 
tendency  of  investigation  is  to  rebut  this  initial  pro 
bility,  and  to  encourage  the  belief  tliat  the  great  majori 
of  dramatists,  in  constructing  their  pieces,  kept  in  vie 
a  normal  or  typical  atage.     There  are  exceptions,  espeoi- 
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*  Mention  should  be  made,  liowever.  of  several  learned  nnd  valuflhlf 
papers  coTLtHbutcd  (In  Eng'Ush)  to  ttie  Guxman  periodicals  "■  AngUa,'  itui 
'EiiKUschfl  Studlen,'  by  Mr  W.  J,  Lawrence,  tit  Dublin, 
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ally  in   playa  written  for   the  '  Chiklroii  of  Pjiuls/   but 
tliey  are  not  more  than  sufificieut  to  prove  the  rale. 

Among  the  German  ntudies,  Dr  Paul  Monkemeyer's 
dissertation,  though  not  the  first  in  order  of  time,  may 
conveniently  be  treated  first.  It  is  quite  rightly  entitled, 
*  Prolegomena  zu  einer  Darstellung  der  englischen  Volks- 
biibue.'  It  consists  of  three  chapterH,  preliminary  to  u 
larger  work  which  the  author  Ima  in  hand.  The  first 
deals  with  'The  stage  of  the  English  popular  drama 
before  the  erection  of  permanent  theatres  in  London 
(1576)/  It  is,  in  fact,  a  careful  survey  of  the  transition 
from  the  medieval  mysteiy-stage  to  the  stage  of  Shake- 
speare's immediate  predecessors.  This  is  au  essential  part 
of  any  thorough-going  enquiry,  and  Dr  Monkemeyer's 
treatment  of  it  is  vei-y  inteUigent  and  suggestive.  The 
second  and  third  chapters  consiBt  of  a  general  examination 
of  the  materia!  with  which  the  student  has  to  deal^  and 
consideration  of  its  evidential  value.  Much  that  the  author 
has  to  say  on  this  point  is  sufficiently  obvious,  and  yet  has 
been  very  commonly  overlooked.  He  inBist^i  for  example, 
on  the  fact  that  plays  acted  only  at  Court,  or  at  one  of  the 
universities,  cannot  be  cited  in  evidence  of  the  practices  of 
the  regular  theatroe,  Maione's  fundamental  error  in  befiev- 
ing  that  the  Elizabethan  stage,  like  the  modern  stage,  could 
be  shut  off  by  a  front  curtain,  arose  from  his  neglect  of 
this  obvious  principle,  He  based  his  belief  mainly  on  the 
line,  *Now  draw  the  curtaines  for  our  scene  is  done,' 
which  occurs  at  the  end  of  *  Tancred  and  Gismunda' — a 
play  never  acted  (it  would  seem)  by  professional  players, 
but  presented  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Inner  Temple 
before  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1568,  It  is  clear  that  from 
such  a  play  as  this  no  deductions  are  to  be  drawn  with 
reference  to  the  common  ■  stage.  A  more  difiicult  ques- 
tion arises  in  the  case  of  certain  plays  as  to  which  our 
information  is  insufficient.  For  instance,  Dr  Monkemeyor 
would  reject  *The  DiviTa  Charter,*  by  Bnrnabe  Barnes, 
which  was  published  in  1607,  *  As  it  was  plaide  before  the 
King's  Majestic,  upon  Candlemasse  night  last:  by  his 
Majesties  Servants*  But  more  exactly  renewed,  corrected 
and  augmented  since  by  the  Author,  for  the  more  pleasure 

•  Wb  sny  ^conimP'n'  ratlier  than  'public'  atage,  for  the  latter  term 
avolves  an  amliigulty  In  this  ccmteit,  and  should  be  reserved  for  the 
'vbllc' or  unroofed  tis  distinct  from  the 'private' or  covered  theatres. 
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ftnd  profit  of  the  Reader/  Clearly  the  evidence  of  Buch  a 
play  is  to  be  ficcepted  with  caution  ;  but  wo  think  Dr 
Mdnkcmeyor  would  bo  wrong  to  disregard  it  entirely.  It 
18  incredible  that  tho  nctora  should  hiive  reserved  thi* 
liurid  melodrama  for  tho  Court  alone  ',  mid  the  nutlw 
revision  probably  consisted  in  elaboratiuj;  the  diiiloij 
I'iithor  than  in  altering  or  adding*  to  the  '  buuiness.' 
writing  the  stage-directions,  whioh  are  unusually  t 
Barnes  certainly  had  actual  performance  in  his  miu 
eye;  and  his  directions  in  nowise  conflict  with  iht 
general  mass  of  evidence  as  to  the  possibilitiea  and 
practicog  of  the  common  stage.  On  tlie  whole,  we 
should  be  incUned  to  rank  as  admissible  evidence  any 
play  by  a  dramatist  of  experienne  which  was  certainly 
written  with  a  view  to  theatrical  performance,  and  not 
solely  as  a  Court  eutertainmenL  This  principle  wuuW 
apply,  for  example,  to  Shirley's  *  St  Patrick  for  Irebiml. 
which  Mtlnkemeyer  would  apparently  reject  ou  the  groniiil 
that  it  is  nnt  known  to  have  been  acted  elsewhere  than  in 
DubEin.  Il'  the  sta^^e-directionH  in  audi  a  play  flngraiitij 
contradicted  our  other  ovideuce,  wo  should  no  douht  bo 
justitied  iu  rejecting  them;  but  when  no  Huch  coniradic* 
tion  occurs  we  may  legitimately  assume  that  the  play- 
wright had  in  view  the  general  type  of  theatre  to  wliich 
he  waa  accustomed.  The  more  one  i-eads  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan drama  with  a  view  to  reconstructing  its  material 
mechanism,  the  more  is  one  conscious  of  a  certain 
'  standardisation  '  of  elVecta* 

Dr  Mimkemeyer  s  third  chapter  deals  with  the  *  Origin 
of  the  stage  directions  iu  the  genuine  popular  playa/w 
distinct  from  Court  plays.  He  begins  by  insisting  OD  a 
very  elementary  fact ;  namely,  that  the  stage  direction* 
in  modern  editions  are,  for  the  purposes  of  this  invrsti 
gation,  absolutely  worthless.  They  are  (for  the  mos*l 
part)  the  interpolations  of  editors  ivhose  sole  aim  was 
to  smooth  tho  way  for  the  general  reader,  and  who,  &o 
far  as  they  visualised  the  scenes  at  all,  did  so  in  ttrms 
of  the  modern  theatre.  Dr  Mtinkemeyer  might  have 
stated  more  strongly  than  he  does  the  necessity  for 
entirely  banishing  the  modern  edition  from  our  ken. 
Recent  editors,  it  is  true,  have  generally  realised  tht' 
importance  of  distinguishing  between  the  original  stagv 
directions  and  those  which  have  been  supplied  by  them- 
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sclvoa  or  thoir  predoeesaors.  But,  even  when  printed 
within  brackets,  a  modern  stage  liirection  tends  to  warp 
the  student's  vision.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  re- 
gard to  the  place  iudications  which  it  is  now  the  custom 
to  prefix  to  every  seeno.  It  is  the  beginning  of  wi-^doin, 
in  this  enquiiy,  to  roaliao  that  scarcely  any  of  these  occur 
in  the  original  texts,  and  probably  not  one  in  the  accus- 
tomed modern  form.  Rarely  do  wo  even  find  such  a 
direction  aa  *  Enter  Brutus  in  liis  Orchard,'  or  '  Enter 
the  King,  Kxeter^  Bedford,  and  Gloucester.  Alarum  : 
Scaling  ladders  at  Harfleur/  As  a  rule,  indeed,  the 
locniity  tnay  be  more  or  less  clearly  deduced  from  the 
dialogue,  but  the  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  innunierablo. 
The  reiider  who  is  accustomed  only  to  modern  editions 
would  bo  amnzod  to  learn  how  many  passages  in  the 
Elizabethan  drama  are  entirely  uulocaliHcd^ — so  much  so 
that  it  iy  impossible  even  to  say  whether  they  are  *  in- 
teriors '  or  *  exteriors,'  Such  passages  are  perhaps  more 
frequent  in  the  minor  dramatists,  but  even  in  Shakospcnre 
they  are  (-omnion  enough.  Nor  ai*e  sfeneH  uncommon  in 
which  absolute  inconsistencies  of  locality  occur.  A  sinnile 
instance  may  be  found  in  '  Othello/  iii,  4,  and  iVi  1.  Modern 
editors,  Tvith  cautious  vagueness,  place  these  scenes  'Be- 
fore the  Castle' — judging,  no  doubt,  that  the  casual 
entrances  of  *  Bianca,  a  Curtezan'  imply  some  sort  of 
public  loeality.  This  is  quite  true ;  but  in  what  public 
locality  can  we  possibly  place  the  private  and  intensely 
painful  transactions  between  Otbello  and  Desdemona 
which  occur  in  both  scenes?  These  things  baffle  imag- 
ination if  ire  conceive  them  as  happening  on  the  open 
e*splanade.  They  imply  a  chamber  in  the  castle,  or,  at 
the  very  utmost,  a.  private  garden  ;  but  bow  account  for 
Bianca's  intrusion  into  either  of  these  places?  The  prob- 
lem is  insoluble  from,  the  point  of  view  of  the  modem 
audience,  accustomed  always  to  have  a  definite  scene 
before  its  eyes ;  whereas  Shakespearos  audieuoes,  fresh 
from  the  moralities  and  interludes,  with  their  abstract 
or  ideal  scenes,  were  probably  unconscioua  of  any  difO- 
eulty.  The  category  of  place  imposed  itself  but  faintly 
and  intei'mittently  on  the  mind  of  the  Elixabothan  play- 
goer :  a  fact  which  the  believers  in  the  habitual  indication 
of  scenes  by  placards,  and  even  by  painted  cloths,  would 
do  well  to  note.     Here,  no  doubt,  wo  are  trenching  on 
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tiebatablo  ground  ;  but  wo  do  so  deHberateJy.    Wo  btdifti 
the  va{/u€nes8  of  localisation  of  the  EHwvbetlmn  clrmnii  tol 
be   a   fundnniental  fact  which   caniiot   be  fully   reidised 
until  the  Htudent  has  dismissed  modern  editions  from  hit 
mind,  and  gone  back  to  tho  original  teste. 

For  the  reistt  Dr  ilonkemeyer  distinguishes  tvith  grcot 
acuteness  between  four  classes  of  stage  directions  :  those 
which  must  have  proceeded  from  the  author  himself: 
those  in  which  the  hand  of  the  atago-manager  or  prompter 
is  apparent;  those  which  must  have  been  inserted  by 
printer-editors  for  the  better  understanding  of  readers;^ 
and  those  which  clearly  proceed  from  stenograpbe 
noting  the  *  business '  as  they  saw  it  while  taking  theiF| 
surreptitious  copies*  This  last  class,  by  the  way,  is  sob 
times  so  valuable  a^  evidence,  that  one  is  inclined  to  this 
leniently  of  tho  dishonest  practice  to  which  we  owe  it. 

Some   passages  in   Dr   Mbnkemoyer's   book  seem  to^ 
indicate  a  conception  of   the  typical  Elizabethan  stagr 
which  we  believe  to  bo  untenable ;  but  as  he  is  confesdecUy 
only  at  the  outset  of  his  investigation,  criticism  would  bf 
premature. 

Dr  Cecil  Brodmeier's  book  on  '  Die  Shakespeare-Btihne* 
claims  no  such  suspension  of  judgment.  Here  we  h&vc 
an  attempt  to  expound  the  stage-management  of  all 
Shakespeare's  plays  in  the  light  of  a  hard-and>faist  theory' 
— a  theory  which  seems  to  be  largely  accepted  in  Gemiftnji 
and  has  found  able  adherents  in  America.  Wherever  it 
may  have  originated,  Dr  Brodmeier  is  certainly  its  mol 
conspicuous  champion.      It   is  known   as    tho   theory  nf 

•  alternation ' ;  and  as  our  whole  vision  of  the  Elizahethuu 
stage  is  determined  by  our  acceptance  or  rejection  of  it 
an  endeavour  must  be  made  to  state  it  fully  and  eloarlj'. 

Playgoers  whose  memory  carries  them  back  twenlj 
years  or  so  can  recall  a  general  practice,  in  playa  requiring 
frequent  changes  of  scene,  of  alternating  what  were  call^ 
'front'  or  *  carpenter'  scenes  with  full  'sets.'     Thua,  in 

*  Othello/  the  curtain  would  first  rise  on  a  moderately 
deep  scene  representing  tho  CNtcrior  of  Brabantio's  house. 
Then  a  painted  '  cioth  '  would  be  lot  down  in  front  of  thin 
(or  two  '  Hats  '  would  be  shoved  on),  representing  a  stn'et 
in  Venice  ;  and  on  the  shallow  spacu  between  this  *  cloth 
and  the  footlights  the  first  encounter  between  Otliello 
and  Brabantio  would  take  place.    This  over,  the 'clotb' 
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kid  be  raised,  or  the  '  flats '  withdrawn,  and  it  would 
found  thnt  Bi'abantio's  house  had  been  cleared  awny, 
E  the  whole  depth  of  the  stage  called  into  requisition 
la  'set*  representing  the  Venetian  Senate  chamber. 
IB  practice  has  fallen  into  ^coming  disuse  ;  but  it  is  in 
^h  only  disguised  by  the  fact  that  managers  generally 
(p  a  curtain,  or  plunjije  the  stage  in  darkness,  while  the 
Be  is  being  changed.  The  principle  of  employing  the 
|e  occupied  by  coinpara-tively  shallow  scenes  for  the 
titig  of  deep  scenes  remains  in  force  wherever  several 
mgea  of  place  within  a  single  act  are  necessary. 
Now  the  '  alternation '  theory  would  throw  back  this 
Ittice  to  Elizabethan  times,  with  the  substitution  of  a 
[ddle  curtain  '  for  the  *  cloths '  or  Mlats '  of  twenty  years 
L  The  draniatiats,  we  are  told,  habitually  arranged 
,  a  scene  requiring  tho  whole  stage  should  be  followed 
scene  requiring  only  the  shallow  front  portion  of 
%ge',  and  while  this  scene  was  in  progress  in  front 
'middle  curtain/  stage-hands  were  arranging  behind 
ich  properties  as  might  be  required  for  tho  next  scene, 
|ot  actually  setting  out  painted-'  hangings  '  {IxOiiUasen- 
ige  Behdnge)  soniewhat  in  the  nature  of  modern 
fery.  That  thei^e  is  a  certain  initial  plausibility  in 
I  theory  (escept  in  so  far  as  the  painted  hangings  are 
jcerned)  cannot  be  denied.  We  do  frequently  find, 
fecially  in  Shakespeare,  that  short  scenes  requiring 
kparatively  few  actors  are  inserted  between  longer 
Ilea  requiring  many  performers,  and  sometimes  more 
fesB  elaborate  properties.  Moreover,  there  would  seem 
>e  a  manifest  convenience  in  being  able  to  indicate  a 
bge  of  place  (as  well  as  a  possible  lapse  of  time)  by 
le  such  simple  device  as  the  opening  or  closing  of  a 
If  of  curtains.*  That  tho  theory  should  have  arisen  is 
'in  the  least  surprising;  but  we  do  not  believe  that  it 
\  bear  cKamination, 

iThe  ■  altemationists '  all  start  from  the  famous  De 
it  drawing  of  the  Swan  Theatre  (reproduced  facing 
JK)),  though  they  are  very  soon  forced  to  run  counter  to 

Eithority.    It  is  necessary,  then,  that  we  should  briefly 
der  the  eredeutials  of  this  much-discuased  document 


fit  is  ftdmltted  on  all  hatida  that  whatever  curtains  were  etnplojert  on 
Elizabethan  sta^  were  not  rais^  and  lowered  like  most  moripm 
BP,  but  were  drawn  (ist*le— as  a  rule,  ao  doubt,  parting  in  the  middlQ. 
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^oiir  only  grivpbic  presentment  cf    the  interior  of 
*  public '  or  unroofed  theatre. 

It  was  discovered  in  1888  by  a  Gennan  scholar,  Dr  K 
Gaedertz,   in   a  manuscript  volume    in    the    Univc 
Library  at  Utrecht.     The  volume  is  a.  sort  of  common- 
place-book,   kept  by  one   Arend    van    Buchell    (b-    l^^. 
d.  1641).     Van  Buchell  had  a  friend,  Johannes  d©  Wm, 
who   was    a    notod   traveller.     De   Witt    seems    to   liai 
Bent  him  a  letter  describing   his  *  London  observatio: 
and  including  a  sketch  of  the  Swan  Theatre,  which  Vi 
Buchell  copied  into  his  commonplace-book.   The  dra' 
as  we  have  it,  cannot  bo  De  Witt's  original,  for  it  » 
exactly  the  same  paper  qa  the  rest  of  the  book.     That 
has  not  the,  authority  of  a  sketch  taken  actually  on 
spot ;  nor  can  we  tell  whether  the  oHginal  from  whi 
it  was   copied  was    drawn  on  the  spot,  or  merely  from 
memory.      On   the   other  hand,   there   seems   to  be  do 
suspicion    of    forgery   in    the   matter.      No    expert  has 
thrown   doubt   on    the    assumption    that    tho   drawing 
dates    from    the    late    sixteenth    or    early    sevou 
century. 

Some  of  its  features  may  be  accepted  without  qu6ft' 
as  being  very  much  what  other  e^-idence  would  lead 
to  expect.  We  know,  for  instance^  that  most  of 
public  theatres  w^ere  round  or  octjigonal  in  shape. 
Fortune  Theatre  being  the  only  certain  exception, 
ahuost  all  the  representations  of  the  Bankside  theatres 
the  old  panoramic  maps  show  from  the  outside  that  hn 
or  turret  rising  over  the  roof  which  we  see  from  the  insi 
in  the  De  Witt  drawing.  It  was  hero,  no  doubt,  that 
trumpeter  (sketched  by  Do  Witt)  blow  the  throe  bl 
which  announced  the  opening  of  a  performance-  Tbi- 
half  roof  or  'shadow  *  over  tho  stage  is  mentioned  in  two 
building-contracts  which  wo  possess.  In  the  Fortune 
it  was  probably  supported  by  pillars,  as  in  tho  8 
sketch;  but  in  the  Hope  contract  it  is  stlpula-tod  ll: 
no  pillars  shall  be  required  for  its  supports  The  p 
jection  of  the  stage  into  the  ^yard  *  is  very  similar 
that  provided  for  in  tho  Fortune  contract.  The  t 
doors  are  mentioned  in  innumerable  stage-directions- 
And,  finally,  wo  know  that  there  must  have  been  at  iho 
back  of  the  stage  some  such  gallery  as  is  shown  in  tbe 
drawing,     lb  was   used   by  the  actors  for   battleni«"nts. 
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balconies,  etc. ;  it  waa  sometimes  occupied  by  epect/itora ; 
and  at   other   times   (or  pcrhjips  concurrently)   by   the 

rsicians  of  the  theatre. 
•  It  would  seorn,  then/  tlie  reader  may  say» '  that  there 
is  independent  evidence  for  practically  every  feature  in 
the  drawing.'     Yea,  there  is  ;  and  yet,  when  Tve  come  to 
examine  it  in  detail,  and  try  to  conceive  it  as  the  scene  of 

Ky  ordinary  Elizabethan  play,  we  find  it  lacking  in  such 
»eutial  particulars  that  we  are  foixied  to  believe  eitlier 
that  it  does  not  accurately  represent  the  Swan  sUige,  or 
that  the  Swan  stage  differed  very  remarkably  from  the 
typical  stage  of  the  period.  One  might  almost  t^kc  it  for 
a  theatre  conjecturally  outlined  by  some  one  who  had 
superficially  examined  the  maps,  pamphlets,  and  uther 
documentB,  but  had  not  gone  minutely  into  the  ^l^tim^^to 
evidence  of  the  plays  themselves. 

Dr  Brodnieior,  however,  professes  at  the  outset  to 
accept  the  Swan  drawing  without  soriouij  question.  It 
does  not,  indeed,  show  any  middle  turtmna ;  but  these, 
(though,  curiously  enough,  he  does  not  make  the  sugges- 
tion) may  be  concealed  behind  the  pillars.  For  the  rest, 
it  gives  him  the  three  stage-regions  (Biihnenfelder)  which 
his  theory  requires:  the  *  Vorderbiihne'  in  front  of  the 
pillars,  the  *  Hinterbiihne '  behind  the  pillars,  and  the 
*  balkonartigo  Oberbiihne' — the  balcony-like  Upper  Stago 
^at  the  back.  To  these  may  'eventuell'  be  added  a  fourth 
stage-region,  by  opening  one  or  other  of  the  doors  and 
showing  some  action  in  progress  in  the  space  behind,  Tho 
^kct  that  this  fourth  *  Biihnenfeld  *  is  gravely  accepted  by 
^■veral  theorists  shows  what  dangers  beset  the  mere 
Bbrary  student  in  this  investigation.  Who  that  has 
any  sense  of  the  theatre  can  look  at  the  Swan  drawing 
and  imagine  the  tomb  of  the  Capulet^  represented — as 
Brodmeior  would  have  ua  think — by  the  space  behind 
one  of  the  doors?  AU  the  moat  poignant  part  of  tho 
scene,  all  that  passes  after  Roineo  enters  the  tomb,  would 
be  wholly  invisible  to  at  least  a  quarter  of  the  audience, 
▼ery  imperfectly  visible  to  at  least  another  quarter*  and, 
on  the  whole,  so  cabined,  cribbed,  confined  as  to  suggest 
Bob  Aerea'  nightmare  of  a  duel  in  a  sentry-box.  It  is 
hard  enough  to  Imagine,  with  Brodmeier,  that  this 
' fourth  stage-region '  served  for  the  niche  in  which 
Hermione,  as  a  statue,  was  placed  at  the  end  of  *  The 
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Winter's  Tale.'  Remember  that,  as  slie  is  twice  \A> 
'descend,'  she  was  evidently  etauding  on  a  pede&tal;  a: 
conceive  a  stutuo  on  a  pedestal  placed  behind  one  of 
these  door-openings»  or  any  door-openmg  of  reasoiiabl« 
height  I  All  the  spectators  above  the  groaud  level  "who 
saw  her  at  all  would  see  her  decapitated.  But  thi«M 
t-redible  in  comparison  with  the  theory  as  to  Juli 
tomb.  Dr  Brodmeier  evidently  has  not  realised  that 
star  actor'a  insistence  on  having  *  the  centre  of  the  aid  _ 
IK  founded  on  an  optical  law  which  mti»t  have  obtoinfd 
in  the  Klizabethan  no  less  than  in  the  miodem  playh 
— ^at  all  events  where  anything  that  occurre<l  towards 
back  of  the  stage  was  concerned. 

Returning  now  to  the  essential  feature  of  the  al 
nation  theory — the  'middle  curtain^  hung  betvceen  ibfi 
X>Lllai's  of  the  *  shadow ' — let  us  see  how  Dr  Brodmeter 
proceeds  to  deal  with  it.  The  main  purpose  ofisigned  j( 
is  to  conceal  the  bringing  on  of  furniture  and  pro] 
ties — banqueting- tables  and  chairst  council-tables* 
thrones,  altars,  etc.  But  it  is  clear  that,  in  the  Sw 
sketch,  if  you  simply  draw  curtains  between  the 
pillars,  most  of  what  passes  behind  them  will  be  vt& 
to  something  like  a  quarter  of  the  audience,  Betur 
no  concealment  at  all  than  concealment  so  imperfect;  » 
that  Dr  Brodmeier  is  forced  to  run  lateral  curtains  back 
from  the  pillans  to  the  wall  of  the  ^mimopum  sed66«'or 
tyriug-house,  ^vhich  shut  in  the  stage  at  the  back.  Tfak 
he  is  all  the  more  willing  to  do  as  there  are  countteBi 
passages  in  which  the  two  doors  shown  in  the  De  Witt 
drawing  are  flagrantly  inadequate  to  the  entrances 
and  Gsite  required,  and  the  lateral  curtains  provide  bin 
with  very  necessary  side-entrances  (Seitencingango).  Vt% 
assume*  then,  the  possibility  of  boxing  in  with  front 
side  curtains  the  quadrilateral  between  the  pillars 
the  back  wall ;  but  what  docs  this  involve  in  the  tbeai 
figured  by  De  Witt?  Firstly,  front-stage  scenes,  pla; 
,  with  the  curtains  closed,  would  be  very  imperfectly 
or  not  at  aU,  by  those  of  the  audience  who  occupied 
seats,  or  stood  in  the  'yard,*  near  the  *miraorum  »d 
Secondly,  if  there  were  any  spectatoi*s  in  the  galJen* 
the  back  of  the  st^ge  (and  in  some  theatres,  and  at  soon 
times,  there  certainly  were)  they  would,  when  the  cartufi^ 
were  closed,  see  all  that  they  were  not,  and  nothing  that 
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1  they  wero,  intended  to  see,    TKirdly,  the  eide-en trances 

[■would  be  of  no  use  whatever,  since  the  actor  could  not 
possibly  reach  the  point  at  which  bo  had  to  make  his 
entrance,  except  by  coming  on  at  one  of  the  doors, 
stealing  round  the  upper  end  of  the  side  curtain,  and 
coming  down  the  outer  margin  of  the  stage,  in  full  view 
of  nearly  half   the  audience,  to   take  his  stand  at  the 

^  opening  in  the  curtain,  and  await  his  cue.  Add  to  this 
the  fact  that  whenever  the  lateral  curtains  were  drawn 

I  so  as  to  admit  of  side-entrances,  the  *  Hinterbiibne/  thus 
curtained  in,  would  be  wholly  invisible  to  every  one  who 
sat,  or  stood,  farther  back  than  the  two  pillars. 

These  difiiculties,  of  course,  do  not  escape  Dr  Brodmeier ; 
and  how  does  be  got  over  them?  Simply  by  abandoning 
altogether  the  Swan  drawing,  and  constructing  a  wholly 
new  form  of  stage  for  which  there  is  not  an  iota  of  evi- 

,  dence.  It  will  be  seen  from  his  ground-plan  (reproduced 
facing  p.  450)  that  be  entirely  encloses  his  *  HJnterbiihne,' 
running  a  wall  hack  on  either  side  from  the  outer  edge 
of  the  pillars,  which  he  places  (iu  flat  opposition  to  the 
Swan  drawing)  at  the  extreme  margin  of  the  stage.  Then 
from  the  inner  edge  of  the  pillars  he  runs  his  lateral 
cortains  back  to  the  tyring-house  wall,  thus  leaving 
on  both  sides,  between  side-wall  and  curtain,  narrow 
passages  to  which  access  is  obtained  by  two  new  door- 
ways (of  course  invisible  to  the  audience)  pierced  in  the 
tyring-house  wall.  According  to  this  scheme  the  two 
pillars  are  equivalent  to  the  sides  of  a  proscenium  arch, 
and  we  have  practically  a  modern  stage  with  very  narrow 
*  wings*  and  a  very  large  *  apron*  or  projection  in  front 
of  the  proscenium. 

Now,  apart  from  the  total  want  of  evidence  for  any 
such  construction,  the  one  determining  characteristic  of 
the  Elizabethan  stage  which  can  be  proved  beyond  all 
shadow  of  doubt  is  its  lack  of  anything  like  a  proscenium 
— anything  in  the  nature  of  a  picture-frame  interposed 
between  the  spectator  and  the  play.  Dr  Brodmeier's  box- 
like stage,  with  its  proscenium  pillars,  w^ould  have  modified 
the  whole  evolution  of  the  Elizabethan  drama  in  the 
most  essential  particulars.  It  is  quite  inconceivable  that 
playwrights  should  never  have  discovered  the  convenience 
of  the  tableau  ending  to  an  act  or  scene — the  ending 
which  leaves  a  group  of  characters  on  the  stage  and 
Vol.  208.— iVio.  415  2  u 
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simply  draws  the  curtains  on  them**  Why  should  thoy 
always  take  the  trouble  to  make  their  charziciers  walk 
off  the  stage?  Why  should  the  typical  acb^  or  seea^' 
ending,  be  *  Exeunt  omnes,'  and  never  *  Curtain  *  ?  Wkjr, 
above  all  things,  should  the  playwright  almost  invariA)^ 
j^ive  careful  directions  for  the  removal  of  dead  bodies 
from  the  stage  ?  Thii^,  to  our  thinking,  ia  the  uttiraatd 
disproof,  not  only  of  Brodmeier's  proscenium  etagei  bvt 
of  the  whole  alternation  theory.  If  it  w^ero  poesibler 
in  the  normal  cour^iie  of  things^  to  shut  off  the  *  Hioto^ 
biihne*  from  view,  it  is  inconceivable  that  bodies  should 
always  be  carried  off.  In  over  a  hundred  plays  whidi 
we  have  minutely  examiaed  (including  all  Shakespeare'i 
tragedies)  there  is  only  a  small  minority  of  ca^ea  in  whieh 
explicit  provision  is  not  made^  either  by  stage-direction 
or  by  a  line  in  the  text,  for  the  removal  of  bodies.  Tfce 
few  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  clearly  mere  in&di 
tencea^  or  else  are  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a  ero\ 
people  on  the  stage  in  whose  exit  a  body  can  be  dragg 
or  carried  off  almost  unobserved.  We  must  add 
there  is  another  small  group  of  apparent  exceptions,  to 
^vhich  "we  shall  presently  return.  In  these  cases 
are  not  removed,  because  they  are  lying  on  a  portion 
the  stage  (unknown  either  to  Dr  Brodmeier  or  to 
Swan  drawing)  which  can  be  curtained  off,  and  wb 
is  indispensable  to  the  action  of  nine  plays  out  of  ten.t 


*  There  &re.  Indeed,  a  few  playa — probably  not  more  than  about  mj 
cent,  of  Ifae  whole  ej^lont  bodjr  of  literature— -is  whieb   tableaa  «n 
seem  to  be  iodlcated.     These  plays  present  a  probtem  which  we 
cloBeLj  ex&mined,  and  much  less  solved.    But  had  a  proscexklam 
cuttaibs  been  ab  established  feature  of  the  ordinarr  stage,  tabl«an ' 
would  certainly  have  been  the  rule  in&teod  of  the  rarest  of  exceptions.. 

t  It  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  the  extreme  lack  of  than^L  nl 
characterises  Dr  Brodmeier's  groiiDd>p1an.  V^  makea  tJbe  two  doon  ) 
by  carefully  walledin  winding  staircases,  to  the  Upper  Stage,  co  ' 
■eenu  to  conceive,  in  a  va^e  way,  that  these  stairs  form  the  only] 
ol  aeoaBa.  If  thiit  were  fto,  tbe  two  doors  would  obviously  be  qnfU  I 
as  general  means  of  entnuice  and  exit,  and  no  one  couJd  rea^  Iha  i 
from  without  except  by  the  '  Seiteneln^ange,'  through  the  lataraJ  < 
But  as  he  does  not  expUcEtly  &tate  that  the  Upper  StagQ  c&a  be  r«acfaed  i 
by  Lbs  winding  &tBir&,  we  may  give  biin  tbe  beneflt  of  the  dpuhtj 
assume  that  he.  admits  other  entrances  to  it.  What  Is  the  result  f  i 
She  Upper  Stase  is  curtained  off  (aa  in  many  coses  it  cannot  ha-7«l 
I  onu  can  reach  the  m^m  tAagfi  tbiongh  the  doors  who  ha^  not  pr^v 
'  keen  *een  to  crosa  the  Upper  Sta^  ;  while  evtry  one  who  goej  oJT  by  I 
doors  must  also  reappear  '  aloft '  before  he  it  flnaUy  lost  to  viaw.    tbt  (' 
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Before  going  on  to  this  part  of  our  subject,  however, 
/e  must  briefly  exttmine  the  alternation  theory  from 
nother  point  of  view.  We  have  tried  to  show  that  it 
BJnaot  be  put  in  practice  oq  the  ordinary  Elizabethan 
tSL^e,  as  we  are  compelled  by  the  whole  weight  of  the 
vidence  to  conceive  it.  Let  us  now  see  whether  wo 
an  gather  from  the  texta  any  real  reason  for  aupposing 
liat  playwrights  deliberately  constructed  their  plays 
►n  the  principle  of  interposing  a  *  Vorderbiihne '  Hcene 
letween  every  pair  of  *  Hmterblihne '  scenes. 

This  theory  has  been  very  ably  criticised  by  Mr 
leorge  F,  Reynolds,  of  Faribault,  Minnesota,  in  an 
boutely  reasoned  treatise  entitled  '  Some  Principles  of 
Elizabethan  Stag^ing/  Mr  Reynolds  accepts  Brodmei6r"'s 
ests  of  a  *  Hinterbiihno  '  or  full-stage  scene— the  appear- 
mice  of  characters  on  the  Upper  Stage,  entrances  and 
sxits  through  the  *  doors,'  and  the  use  of  lai^e  proper- 
ies  such  as  banquet-tables,  etc. — and  then  cites  a  multi- 
:n<le  of  inetances  in  which  two  unmistakable  ^Hinter- 
>ubne  *  scenes  come  together,  with  no  trace  of  a  '  Vor* 
lerbiihne"  or  front  scene  between  them.  Most  of  Mr 
Eteynolde's  examples,  however,  are  taken  from  non- 
Shakespearean  plays,  and  many  of  them  from  pLay@  of 
early  date  by  Marlowe,  Greene,  Peele,  and  Lodge.  Dr 
Brodmeier  (who  confines  his  attention  almost  exclusively 
to  Shakespeare)  might  conceivably  reply  that  if  Shake- 
speare can  be  proved  to  have  observed  the  principle  of 
altei^nation,  that  is  enough  for  him,  and  that  the  practice 
Boay  have  been  a  symptom  of  an  advance  in  art,  di^ 
fcinguishing  Shakespeare  from  his  ruder  predecessors. 
We  believe  it  to  be  true  that  a  more  plausible  caso  for 
alternation  can  be  found  in  Shakespeare  than  in  any 
other  dramatist.  In  our  own  exanuDation  of  the  ques- 
tion, so  long  as  we  confined  our  attention  to  non-Shake- 
spearean plays,  we  wondered  how  the  theory  had  ever 
arisen ;  but  on  passing  to  Shakespeare  our  wonder  dis- 
appeared. Let  us,  then,  meet  Dr  Brodmeier  on  his  own 
chosen  field,  and  the  field  most  favourable  to  his  opera- 
tions. We  will  try  to  show  that  ^vhile  a  few  scenes  may 
lie  cited  which  might  exemplify  the  principle  of  alterna- 

^  absolutely  nonaenatcaU  Wtat  becocaei,  moreover,  ot  the  cmncoptioii  of 
""£  ijiac*  behind  tlie  doors  ae  a  fourth  *  BuhDenleH '  f  Did  Jolipt^  in 
'C^pel'f  MonuaeiQt/  repQW  on  a  spiral  htaircaee  f 
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tion,  it   15  far  easier  to  point  to  coUoca.tiaDB  of  ionatt 
which  set  the  principle  at  open  defiance* 

One  could  scarcely  find  a  case  more  pl&nsibly  BOgges* 
tive  of  alteiiiation  than  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  soeiWB 
of  2  Henry  IV,  Act  v.  The  third  sc«n«,  in  the  qoorto 
of  1600,  begins: 

EtUer  SIR  John,  Shallow,  Scileks,  Davy,  Babdou^k,  ri 

Sliatlotc:  *^&y,  you  eball  see  my  orchard,  where, 
arbour,  we  will  eate  a  last  yeerca  piijfjen  of  mine  owne  \ 
with  a  dish  of  e^rrerwaie:-,  and  so  forth.  .  .  .  spread, 
spread.  Dav>',  well  saide  Davy  .  .  .  now  sit  down«,  noirj 
downe,   come  tiomn,  ,  .  *  Give   Master   Bardolfe   Eonie 

Davy-,  'Tliere's  a  dish  of  I/ethcrcoatee  for  you.* 

It  is  clear  that  Davy  spreads  a  table,  at  which  the  ot 
Bit  down,  while  Davy  serves  them;  and  they  hav^  « jorii 
carouse,  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  Pistol  with  the  i 
of  the  acceasiou  of  Henry  V.  The  scene  absolutely  dc 
a  table  and  four  stools,  with  various  dishes,  bottles,  < 
etc.  The  arbour  may  conceivably  have  been  iTnaginaij: 
but  as  an  arbour  was  undoubtedly  a  common]}*  OMJ 
property,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  it,  too, 
\fQ.H  \'isib1y  presented.  This  means  that  the  stage  w 
pretty  well  cumbered  with  properties ;  and  wbea 
find  the  next  scene  (Sc.  4),  a  passage  of  only  some 
five  lines,  between  Mrs  Quickly,  Doll  Tearsheet,  and 
Beadles,  it  looks  very  much  as  though  it  had  been 
to  permit  of  the  unseen  removal  of  the  arbour,  table,  i 
in  preparation  for  Sc.  5,  the  procession  of  Kin^  Hcoi? 
from  liis  crowning.  But  some  sort  of  interlude  ww 
required  hero  for  other  reasons,  FnlBtaff  and  )u»  com' 
panions  were  to  enter  at  the  very  beginning  of  Sc  i 
having  ridden  up  from  Gtoucest^^rshire  ;  and  it  wa»  coo- 
venient,  if  not  necessary,  according  to  the  coDvendoDi 
of  the  age^  to  allow  a  slight  interval  for  so  largie  a  jump 
both  in  space  and  time.  Moreover,  a  few  nunutee  woe 
required  for  changes  in  the  costume  of  the  paHy. 
the  end  of  Sc.  3,  Falstaff  saye,  *Boot«,  boote, 
Shallow/  indicating  that  Shallow  is  to  get  into 
dress ;  and  he  himself,  with  his  henchmen,  was  to 
mud-spattered  and  travel-stainod.  Thus  it  was  dc 
apart  from  all  quf^^stion  of  clearing  away  the  proj 
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that  a  short  scene  should  bo  inserted  between  So.  3 
and  Sc.  5.  It  is  to  be  noted,  too,  that  near  the  end  of 
8c.  3,  Fnlstaff  says,  *  Carry  Master  Scilens  to  bed.' 
Had  a  middle  curtain  ehut  off  the  apparatus  of  the 
drink iug-bout,  there  ia  no  reason  why  Silence  should 
not  have  been  loft  sleeping  in  his  chair.  As  it  was,  his 
removal  had  to  be  effected  as  part  of  the  dramatic  action  ; 
for,  while  convention  allowed  of  the  removal  of  inani- 
mate properties  in  view  of  the  audience  by  the  servitors 
or  stage-hands  of  the  theatre,  who  were  understood  to 
be  external  to  the  play^  it  did  not  countenance  the  removal 
of  dead  men  or  drunk  men  by  the  same  agency.  Such,  at 
least,  is  our  interpretation  of  the  passage  ;  but  we  do  not 
ieny  that,  were  tho  alternation  theory  otherwise  credible, 
this  sequence  of  scenes  might  fairly  be  quoted  in  con- 
firmation of  it. 

Another  passage,  wliicli  ought  certainly  to  bo  a  front 
scene,  if  fi^nt  scenes  in  the  alteiiiationist  sense  existed 
a,t  all,  is  *  Richard  11,'  Act  i,  Sc.  4.  Here  we  have  a 
[jnite  short  scene  of  few  characters  intervening  between 
the  scene  of  the  lista  at  Coventry  and  the  scene  of  John 
of  Gaunt's  death.  Was  it  not  inserted  to  permit  of  the 
unseen  clearing  away  of  tho  lists  and  scaffolding,  and 
bringing  on  of  John  of  Gaunt's  couch  ?  If  ever  there 
was  an  opportunity  for  tho  use  of  a  'middle  curtain'  and 
For  a  '  Vordcrbvihne  *  scene,  this  is  certainly  it.  But.  most 
unfortunately  for  the  alternation  theory,  the  opening 
stage  direction  of  Sc.  4  in  the  fii-st  Quarto  is  *  Enter  the 
Kin^  with  Bushie,  &c„  at  one  dore,  and  the  Lord  Aumarle 
at  another."  The  third  Quarto  substitutes  for  'another* 
'the  other.'  Now  the  mention  of  doors  is  one  of  the 
chief  criteria  of  a  *  Hinterbiihne  '  scene ;  for,  on  the  alter- 
pationist  stage,  the  closing  of  the  *  middle  curtain*  would 
inevitably  conceal  the  doors.  Wo  know  from  a  thousand 
testimonies,  that  two  entrance-dooi>*  at  least  were  in- 
variable features  of  the  Elizabethan  stage;  and  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  doubt  that  when  a  playwright  said 
'door'  he  meant  *door,'  Dr  Brodmeier  admits  this,  but 
argues  that,  in  the  previous  scene  at  Coventry,  tho  '  middle 
curtain  'was  closed  at  the  point  where  John  of  Gaunt  and 
BoUngbroke  nre  left  alone  on  the  stage,  and  that  the 
lists  were  cleared  away  during  tlieir  final  colloquy  of  some 
thirty  lines-     But  why  should  the  poet  havo  adopted  this 
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device  (called  by  some  students  a  'split  acene*)  when  he 
had  in  Sc,  4  a  p&sa&ge  which  coald.  wiihoat  the  tilighk«tA 
difficulty,  have  been  acted  in  front  of  the  *  middle  curuin.' 
if  there  -was  such  a  thing?  5ere  was  a  case  ealliDg  aloud 
for  B  simple  application  of  the  alternation  principle;  yfll 
Shakespeare,  according  to  Dr  Brodmeier,  took  paine 
to  apply  it  in  its  simplicity.  He  preferred  'Kplilti 
whole-st^ge  8cene  to  using  as  a  front-stage  aoone  a 
and  unimportant  paasage  inter^'ening  between  two 
stage  scenes.  The  ai^unient  is  excessively  far*f 
A  much  more  probable  deduction  from  the  facta  is 
front-stage  scenes,  played  before  a  *  middle  cartain,*  vrm 
unknown  to  Shakespeare's  theatre.  It  is  not  unhlccij 
that  the  parting  of  John  of  Gaunt  and  Bolingbroke 
place  in  &otit  of  the  pillars  while  the  liata  "were 
cleared  away  behind.  But  the  weight  of  the  evii 
distitictly  against  the  employment  of  any  curtoiB 
curtains  to  conceal  the  operation. 

Having  now  examined  two  of  the  cases  on  which 
alternation  theory  might  most  plausibly  be  foundeil, 
us  look  at  one  of  the  countless  conjunctures  -which 
lutely  negative  it. 

For  the  most  uotable  of  all.  perhaps,  we  need  go  iw 
further  than  the  last  act  of  *  Hamlet'  As  acted  on  tin 
modem  stage,  it  presents  a  perfect  example  of  the  nlwr 
nation  principle.  We  have  first  the  graveyard^  a  loaf 
and  crowded  acene  requiring  the  whole  stag^.  Theo 
there  comes  a  front  scene  for  the  conversation  between 
Hamlet^  Horatio,  and  Oaric;  and  while  this  is  in  progw* 
the  graveyard  is  cleared  away»  and  the  hall  is  set  for 
final  scene.  On  the  Klixabethan  stage,  it  is  true,  li 
waa  no  graveyard  picture ;  but  there  was  the  ru' 
thrown  out  of  the  grave  to  bo  nhovelled  in  again,  and 
grave-trap  to  be  closed ;  while,  for  the  final  scene, 
were  numerous  properties  (seats,  a  table,  etc*)  to 
brought  on.  Here,  if  ever,  was  au  imperative  opportui 
for  closing  the  *  middle  curtain  '  and  letting  the  HamUl 
Horatio-Osric  scene  take  place  on  the  *  Vorderbuhnr 
Yet  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  Shakespeare  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  It  is  trtie  that  none  of  the  old  copie-x,  evcu 
down  to  the  fourth  Foho,  is  formally  divided  into  scene*; 
but  that  the  poet  intended  the  act  to  consist  of  only  tvo 
ficenes  is  manifest  from  the  fact  that  Hamlet  and  Horatio, 
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aviug  re-entered  immediately  after  the  graveyard  scene, 
.ever  leave  the  stage  until  the  end  of  the  play.  That 
;here  may  be  no  mie^take  as  to  the  imagined  locatioo, 
Handet  says  to  OsHc,  both  in  Qj,  and  F,.»  'Sir,  I  will 
waLke  heere  in  the  Hall ;  if  it  please  his  Majestie,  'tis  the 
breathing  time  of  day  ivith  me;  lettheFoyles  be  brought." 
Again,  in  Q^.  (though  not  in  F,.)  a  lord  enters  and  says, 
*My  Lord*  his  Majestie  coraraeuded  him  to  you  by  j'oung 
Ostricke,  who  brings  backe  to  hitn  that  you  attend  him  in 
the  halL  .  .  .  The  Kinge,  and  Queene,  and  all  are  comniing 
downe.'  Thus  81uikespoartj  Htems  almost  to  have  gone 
out  of  his  way  to  insist  that,  from  the  entrance  of  Hamlet 
d  Horatio  onv^^ard,  the  locality  remains  the  sam>e  until 
e  end.  It  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  the  passage 
as  treated  as  a  'split  scone/  the  'middle  curtain*  being 
osed  before  the  entrance  of  Hamlet  and  Horatio,  and 
med  before  the  entrance  of  the  Court.  If  we  admit 
the  existence  of  middle  and  lateral  curtainst  this  is  no 
doubt  conceivable  ;  but  if  alternation  were  an  established 
principle,  why  adopt  the  awkward  expedient  of  a  *  split 
scene '?  What  more  simple  than  to  make  the  Hamlet- 
Horatio-Osric  passage  a  separate  scene  (as  on  the  modem 
stage)  by  letting  Hamlet  aud  Horatio  go  off  at  the  end  of 
it  and  re-enter  with,  or  after,  the  Court? 

A  very  conclusive  testimony  against  that  *  middle 
eurtain,'  on  which  tho  whole  altertiation  theory  depends, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  third  and  fourth  acts  of  'A  Mid- 
summer-Nights Dream/*  In  examining  this  passage  we 
may  find,  not  only  negative  evidence  in  regard  to  tho 
•  middle  curtain/  but  aftiniative  evidence  on  another  point 
of  crucial  importance.  At  the  end  of  Act  iii  Kobin  Good- 
fellow,  having  led  the  four  lovers  *  up  and  downe,  and  up 
and  downe'  until  they  are  exhausted^  leaves  them  all 
asleep  upon  the  ground.  On  his  exit  there  follows  (in 
the  Folio)  the  significant  stage-direction,  '  They  sleepe  all 
the  Act'— that  is  to  say,  all  the  interact.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  *  Actus  Quartus,'  '  Enter  Queene  of  Fairies 
and  Clowne,  and  Fairies,  and  the  King  behinde  them.' 
Titania  says  to  Bottom,  *  Come  sit  thee  downe  upon  this 


•  Krtn  If  it  be  true  that  'A  Mldsummer-NiKht's  Dreftm*  was  written 
lor  performance  during  the  m&rrtoge  festivilles  oE  some  nobleman^  there 
CUD  be  DO  question  tbat  U  waa  acted,  and  wss  v^tj  popular,  on  the  common 
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flowry  bed,'  and  there  follows  Bottom's  famous  coUoqnf 
with  Pease-blossom,  Cobweb,  and  Mustard-aeed,  at  tt 
end  of  which  Bottom  and  Titania  fall  asleep.  Ober 
and  Puck  enter;  Oberon  frees  Titania  from  the  charns, 
awakens  her,  and  goes  off  with  her.  Puck  removing  the 
ass-mask  from  Bottom's  shoulders  and  leaving  him  asleep 
upon  the  *  flowry  bed.'  At  the  exit  of  Oberon,  Titania, 
and  Fuck,  that  there  may  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  position 
of  matters,  there  is  a  special  stage-direction,  *Slecpcn 
lye  still'  Then,  '  Winde  Homes.  Enter  Theseus,  Egetu. 
Hippolita  and  all  his  traine/  After  the  exquisite  passage 
about  the  'hounds  of  Sparta/  Theseus  catches  sight  of 
the  sleeping  lovers.  '  But,  soft,  what  nimphs  are  these! 
.  .  .  Goe,  bid  the  huntsmen  wake  them  with  their  home&' 
Then  follows  the  curious  stage  direction,  *  Homes,  and 
they  Vi^ake.  Shout  within :  they  all  start  up.'  The 
stage-directions  place  it  beyond  doubt  that  from  ti 
moment  the  lovers  sank  down  in  sleep  until  they  wfl 
awakened  by  the  horns,  they  remained  in  full  view  of  i 
audience,  and  that  even  through  an  interact."  If  ihfl 
was  a  '  middle  curtain  '  by  which  at  least  half  the  sta 
could  be  concealed,  what  possible  motive  could  there 
for  keeping  them  thus  exposed  to  view  ? 

But  now  we  have  to  ask :  what  has  become  of 
all  this  time  ?  At  line  107  he  has  been  left  sleeping  cm  1 
'  flowry  bed ' ;  then  follows  the  whole  long  scene  between 
Theseus,  Hippolyta,  Egeus,  and  the  four  lovers ;  and  th^ 
all  go  off  at  line  204  without  having  taken  the  slight«6t 
notice  of  him.  Then  *  Bottome  wakes,'  speaks  his  solilo- 
quy,  and  '  Exit.'  Can  we  suppose  liim  to  have  been  all 
the  time  on  the  open  stage?  For  light  on  this  point 
let  us  look  a  little  farther  back.  In  *  Actus  Secundus' 
{modem  editions.  Act  ii^  Sc.  2),  the  fairies  having  sung 
Titania  asleep,  Oberon  enters,  squeezes  the  ma^c  juice 
into  her  eyes,  and  goes  off.  Then  ensues  a  scene  of  about 
120  lines  between  the  four  lovers,  with  Puck  misehievoosly 
intervening,  which  brings  the  act  to  a  close  ;  no  one  (not 
even  Puck)  showing  the  slightest  consciousness  of  th« 


•  At  private  Ibeatres,  such  as  the  Blackfriaw,  there  wa*  eerulaly  anslf 

between  the  acts.     A  possnge  in  Webster's  Induction  to  Mjuston'*  ^^ 

content'  renders  it  doubtful  whether  this  custom  was  'recftlTied'  »»  Hi* 

public  theatres.    The  wording  of  tbe  above-qualedfitage-dtreetionu  howvw, 

I  tnike!)  it  cipnr  that  soine  sort  of  p&uae  between  the  ^ts  w&a  eontexnplitcd. 
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Bsence  of  Titania.     'Actus  Tei*tms'  begins  *Euter  the 
lownea';  and  they,  with  Puck  again  intervening,  have 
animated   scene  of    130   lines    before   Bottom's   song 
rouses  Titauia*  and  she  says.  •  What  Angell  ivakes  rue 
from  my  fiowry  bed  ?  *     Is    it   conceivable    that   she,   on 
ier  •■  property  *  bank,  lay  on  the  open  stage  during  two 
K>ng  scenes,  while  the  actors  all  sedulously  made  believe 
to  be  unconscious  of  her  ?     Or  is  it  conceivable  that  the 
liddle  and  lateral  curtains  were  closed  at  Oberon's  exit, 
id  that  the  two  lung  and  complicated  scenes  in  question 
rare  played  on  the  fi-ont  stage?     Neither  of  theae  alter- 
natives is  credible.     We  must  suppose  Titania's  '  flowry 
^ed '  to   have  been    placed  in  some   recess  which  could 
probably  be  concealed  by  curtains,  or  at  any  rate  could, 
with   reasonable  plausibility*  be  ignored  by  the  actors, 
who  would  naturally  turn  their  backs  to  it.     In  the  same 
j^ecess  the  same  *  fiowry  bed  *  would  bo  placed  in  Act  iv, 
Knd  there  Bottom  would  slumber  peacefully  while  Theseus 
was  awakening  the  lovers,  and  their  cross-purposes  were 
being  evened  out.     For  our  part,  we  have  Itttlo  doubt 
that  the  recess  was  actually  curtained  off  during  the  un- 
seen sleep  of  Titania  in  Acta  n  und  in,  and  of  Bottom  in 
Act  rv.    How  notably  would  the  comic  effect  be  enhanced 
if  Bottom  put  his  head  through  the  curtains  at  the  line 
^  When  my  cue  comes,  call  mo,  and  I  will  answer ' ! 
H      Of    the  existence  and  frequent  use   of  such   a  recess 
there  is  an  overwhelming  mass  of   evidence.     It  is  pos- 
sible of  course  to  affirm  it  without  denying  the  *  middle 
curtain ' ;    both   may  conceivably   have   been  employed. 
But  to  attempt,  like  Dr  Brodmeier»  to  operate  without 
any  recess,  or,  in  other  words,  without  what  we  shall 
henceforth  call  a  Rear  Stage  (see  illustration  facing  p*  402), 

rto  plunge  into  a  ma^e  of  difficulties  and  impossibilities. 
This  is  very  clearly  illustrated  by  Dr  Richard  Wegener 
in  bis  book  on  *  Die  Biihneneinrichtung  dos  Shakespeare- 
Bchen  Theaters,'  which  is  the  most  careful  and  important 
study  of  the  subject  yet  published.  While  Dr  Brodmoier 
con6nes  bis  exaiiiination  almost  entirely  to  Shakespeare, 
Dr  Wegener  alludes  to  Shakespeare  only  incidentally, 
■hud  goes  for  the  main  body  of  his  evidence  to  the  other 
^Elizabethans.  He  sums  up  entirely  against  the  '  middle 
curtain/   so   far  as   the  *  public'  theatres  are  concerned, 
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was  occasLonally  tiaed   for  cauvenietice   m   clearing  tho     , 
stage  of  properties.     He  adduce?  no  proof  of  this  diailD^H 
tion,  which  seems  to  us  highly  improbable  ;  but  the  poln^^ 
need  not  be  here  discussed.     Any  aystomatic  altemation 
of  *  Vorder-*  and  '  HinterbUhne  '  scenes  Dr  Wegener  shows 
to  be  out  of   the   question.     On  the  subject  of  the  Re. 
Stage  he  is  quite  convincing. 

*An   assumption'  (he   says)   'is  more   than  a    hypoth 
when  it  enables  us  to  explain  the  whole  body  of  pheiiom 
simply  and  without  inconsistency.     It  then  becomes  a  Irut 
a  fully  establislied   item   of  knowledge.      Remove   the  R 
Stage  *  and  there  is  scarcely  a  pc)j)ular  play  whose  etagi: 
does  not  become  an  insohible  riddle.      But  if  we   ]>uatula' 
this  stage-region,  everything  explains  itself  in  the  Bitnpli 
faahion,  and  the  jjoets'  design  and  coui'se  of  thought  heoo] 
cleat-  and  transparent.     The  popular  dramatists  of  that  ti 
Shakespeare  not  excepted,  bud  in  their  mind's  eye*  at  l 
bfl.ck  of  the  main  stage,  a  smaller  space,  or  Rear  Staj^e ;  <>th 
irise  the  unanimity  would   be  incomprcheusible  with  whii 
all  poets  included  in  their  compositions  scenes  which  cauQi 
be  placed  elsewhere  than  in  such  a  stage -region/ 

Dr    "Wegener!    slightly    exaggerates    the    iiniv 
validity  of  the  Rear  Stage  hypothesis.    It  solves  an  i 
mense  number  of  apparent  difficulties ;  but  there  remai: 
a   residue  of  problems   which   it   leaves  obscure, 
existence  of  such  &  stage-regton*  however,  may  be  tek 
as  admitted^  even  by  the  more  moderate  *alt«mationii 
Dr  Brodmeior  is  almost  the  only  student  of  the  subjei 
who  ignores  or  denies  it. 

It  ia  noteworthy,  with  regard  to  this  Hear  Stage,  that 
the  evidence  for  it  runs  through  the  whole  Elizabethan 
drama  from  its  very  beginnings.  One  would  not  have 
been  surprised  to  find  it  a  comparatively  late  rctinement 


*  Dr  Wei^nor  tiailB  It  *  Usterbuhne,'  tncontradUtbiction  to  the 
biihne/  the  pallery  at  the  back  of  the  stage. 

f  Dr  Wegener,  In  hlH  otherwise  careful  and  Accurate  book,  mare  ihiB 
once  accepts  aw  authoTllatlvo  the  garbled  flta^e-dlrectiana  of  modeTn  edit 
In  one  or  two  caacM,  moreover,  his*  argument  sbows  a  fftulty  u.nder*t«iiill 
of  his  EitglEiih   tcxt.'4.     Wo  would  specially  ui'ge  him  to  recoasLdcr 
HUi^^NCton  tp.  109)  that  when  Slitr^ut,  In   *  Eastward  Uoe,*  cUmbKl 
*  famous  tree'  at  Cuckold's  Uavcn,  the  octar  ^Arunuod  up  a,  mast  ^weiaU? 
ert?ct-ed  agalaat  the  side  of  the  GloW  Theati'e,  and  hod  actoallf  betozv  hl» 
eyes  the  river  scene  which  he  deacribed.    The  fact  that  *  Eastward  Hot' 
not  stated  to  have  iKea  pE&yed  ut  the  Globe,  but  at  the  Blackfrian,  U 
3DiaUe(tt  objection  to  this  theory. 


^ 
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iMmeiuAotta  : 
>VldlliDf  Mulri  &\a^ii      ..... 
D0pL>i  of  Mnia  Htairf  to  Bear  8tage  openinii^ 

DeptU  of  Umr  StiLje 

WidiU  of  Rear  istae^  oponinff  i 

HeJi^ht  of  Iteiir  ^tAge      .... 
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ut  it  occurs  so  early  that  it  would  aeem  to  have  been  a 
legacy  from  the  medieval  drama.  One  of  the  earliest, 
»a  well  as  clearest,  proofs  of  it  (which  Wegener  over- 
looks, by  the  way)  occurs  in  Greene's  '  Alphonsus,  KJiig 

f  Arrag'on/  probably  produced  between  1589  and  15i)l. 
ere  we  re^d,  '  Let  there  be  a  brazen  Head  set  in  the 
middle  of  the  phtcc  behind  the  Stage,  out  of  which  cast 
flanieH  of  tire.'  Almo#?t  contemporary  with  'Alphonaus' 
19  *  Dido,  Queen  of  Carthuge/  by  Marlowe  and  Nash,  in 
which  we  find  a  vei*y  cuHous  instance  of  the  use  of  the 
ReJir  St-age.  It  is  true  that  this  play  was  acted  by  the 
Chapel  children,  and  that  we  do  not  know  it  to  have  been 
presented  at  a  regular  theatre,  None  tho  less  does  it 
provide  valid  evidence  of  the  use  which  dramatists 
habitually  made  of  a  curtained  recess.  Near  the  end  of 
the  second  act,  -^neas,  Achates,  Ascanius,  Dido^  Anna, 
and  others,  are  on  the  stage.  Then  we  have  the  direc- 
tion, 'Exeunt  omnes.  Enter  Yenus  at  another  doore, 
and  takes  Ascanius  by  the  sleeve.*  This  means  that, 
unobserved  by  the  others,  she  detains  the  child*  Then 
she  coaxingly  takes  him  in  her  arms  and  lulls  htm  to 
sleep  with  a  song.  This  done*  she  says,  *  Sleep,  ray  sweet 
nephew,  in  these  cooling  shades.  .  .  ,  All  shall  be  still, 
And  nothing  interrupt  thy  quiet  sleep,  Till  I  rttturn  and 
t^ik©  thee  hence  again.*  Then  she  '  Exi t,'  evidently 
le-aving  Ascanius  sleeping  in  some  place  which  can  be 
curtained  off ;  for  there  follows  a  long  scene  of  many 
persons  (Including  Cupid  disguised  as  Ascanlus),  during 
which  the  sleeping  child  is  unseen  ;  the  locality,  indeed, 
being  supposed  to  change  to  Dido  s  palace.  At  the  close 
of  this  scene,  *  Exeunt,*  and  *  Enter  Juno  to  Ascanius 
asleep.*  This  evidently  means  that  at  Juno's  entrance 
the  curtains  are  opened*  disclosing  Ascanius  lying  where 
Venus  left  him.  Venus  herself  presently  appears,  and 
she  and  Juno,  after  roundly  abusing  each  other,  come  to 
an  amicable  understanding,  Ascanius  all  the  time  sleeping 
peaceftdly.  At  the  end  of  the  scene,  Venus  says,  '  Mean- 
time AscaniuB  shall  he  my  charge,  Whom  I  will  bear  to 
Ida  in  mine  arms,  And  couch  him  in  Adonis'  purple  down.' 
*  Exexxnt.'  Now,  why  should  Venus  cany  oft'  the  sleeping 
child,  who  is  quite  comfortable  where  he  is?  The  next 
scene  but  one  gives  us  the  reason.  It  opens  with  the 
direction,  'The  storm.    Enter  ^neas  and   Dido  in  the 
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cave,  at  several  times.*    In  other  ^K'ords,  the  rear 
being  required   for  the  fateful  cave,  Ascanitis  could 
longer  occupy  it.     At  the  end  of  the  scene   the  dirf^ctid 
Id  *  Exeunt  to  the  care  * ;  ^'hich  doubtless  ineane  that  ih^ 
<lid  not   play  the  whole  scene  on  the    Hear  Sta^e,   bn 
having  come  forward   in   the  course  of   their  colloqu 
returned  at  its  clode  to  the  Bear  Stage,  and  there  maie 
their  exit,  instead  of  going  off  by  one  of  tho  t'Kxt  doors 
A  caTo  was  one  of  the  places  constantly  figured  bj  the^ 
Rear  Stage,  others  being  a  study,  cell,  tomb,  shop,  coundo 
house,  tent,  prison,  and  bedchamber. 

Let    us    now    turn    to  Marlowe'a   *  Tambtirlaine 
Great/  acted,  probably,  in  1587.    Here,  in  the  second  pa 
w©  have  the  stage  direction  i 

*  Actua  I  [a  mispriat ;  it  is  in  reality  Art  ii],    Scspna  ulltn 
The  arras  is  drawn  and  Zouocrate  lies  ia  her  betl  of  etafl 
TamburlAine  sitting  by  her;  three  Physicians  about  Jier 
tempering  potions ;  Tlieridarrifls,  Techelles,  Usunicasane, 
the  three  sobs/ 

Prof.  Baker,  of  Harvard,  whose  interesting  bool 
*The  Development  of  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatist* 
tains  a  very  well-informed  chapter  on  *  The  Stage  of 
Shakespeare,'  argues  that  this  direction  'demands  a  laiv* 
space,*  and  that  the  passage  which  f ollows^  ■  to  be  well 
seen*  must  have  been  given  in  the  space  under 
**  Heavens  " ' — another  term  for  the  *  shadow.'  It  is 
cult*  indeed,  to  conceive  that  the  ten  persons  cnamera 
were  all  grouped  about  Zenocrate's  bed,  and  remained 
there  throughout  the  scene.  But  Prof.  Baker  does  uot 
notice  that  only  four  of  the  characters  (Tamburlaine  ant! 
the  three  physicians)  are  stated  to  have  been  *  about  th* 
bed/  OFj  in  other  words,  to  have  formed  part  of  the 
tableau  revealed  by  the  opening  of  the  arras.  The  otb 
six  may  quite  well  have  entered  by  the  doors  on  eithi 
side  and  grouped  themselves  round  the  opening  of  tl 
Rear  Stage.  Again,  even  supposing  that  all  ten  w 
disclosed  when  tho  arras  was  drawn,  those  not  im 
ately  concerned  about  the  dying  woman  would  qui 
naturally  spread  outwards,  and  thus  relieve  the  awkwai 
congestion  of  the  Rear  Stage.  And  here  we  come  uponS 
very  important  principle  which,  so  far  as  we  know,  hss 
not  hitherto  been  stated.     One  of  the  main  argumeots 
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^against  the  *  middle  curtni«'  is  that  it  is  uever  used  to 
lose  upon  a  tableau,  or  to  save  any  character,  living  or 

"^ead,  from  tlie  necessity  of  walking  or  being  carried  off 
the  stage.  *  But,'  it  may  be  said,  ■  since  you  admit  that 
characters  could  be  *' discovered''  by  the  opening  of  the 
curtains  in  front  of  the  Rear  Stage,  why  should  they  not 
have  been  concealed  from  view  by  the  closing  of  the  same 
curtains  ?  Would  not  your  argument  in  disproof  of  the 
"middle  curtain"  equally  disprove  the  Rear  Stage  cur- 
tains ?  *  A  little  thought  -will  show'  the  way  out  of  this 
dilemma^  It  is  always  easy  on  the  stage  for  the  charac- 
ters to  advance  and  scatter,  difficult  for  them  to  retii*e 
and  cluster  together.  More  briefly,  centrifuga]  motion 
seemtt  natural,  centripetal  more  or  less  artificial.  A  group 
of  charactei'fe  revealed  on  the  Rear  Stage  could  very 
easily  come  forward ;  but  it  would  have  been  very 
difGcult  and  ludicrous  for  them  all  to  retreat  to  it,  and 
form  a  tableau  upon  which  the  curtains  should  close ; 
and  still  more  ludicrous  would  it  have  been  for  every 
one  who  was  about  to  die  to  make  his  or  hot  way  to 
the  very  back  of  the  stage  before  consenting  to  give 
lip  the  ghost.  Thrs  principle  makes  it  clear  why  the  Rear 
Stage  cui'tains  could  bo  much  more  freely  used  for  dis- 
closing than  for  concealing  anything  in  the  nature  of  a 
tableau.  Nevertheless*  where  there  was  a  definite  reason 
for  the  characters  retiring  to  the  Rear  Stage,  they  some- 
times did  so,  and  the  curtains  were  drawn  upon  them. 
iWhen  -Eneas  and  Dido,  for  instance,  went  off  '  to  the 
eav©/  it  was  manifestly  desirable  that  the  curtains  should 
elose;  and  in  this  *  Tamburlaine'  scene,  where  Zenocrate's 
Ijed  afforded  a  point  round  which  the  characters  would 
quite  naturally  gather*  the  stage  direction  at  the  end  is 
not  'Exeunt,'  but  'The  arras  is  drawn/  Indeed,  it  is  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  Rear  Stage  that,  in  the 
infrequent  cases  in  which  explicit  directions  are  not  given 
for  the  removal  of  dead  bodies,  we  have  almost  always 
independent  reason  for  believing  that  they  were  in  this 
inner  recess,  where  the  curtain,  arras,  or  traverse  could 
be  closed  upon  them.* 

^m  *  In  tbe  eeatence  abore  quoted  from  PmfefiAor  B&ker,  b«  puts  his.  finger 
an  the  onJf  real  dlfficult'y  of  the  Rear  Stage  theory,  namely,  that  it  l&  bard 
Id  conceive  the  main  portion  of  so  important  a  seeing  as  thfi  death  of 
Z«nocratf  act^-d  at  the  mj  batk  o(  the  stsige.     Pr  Wegener  Buggo^U 
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Frequent  and  convincing  evidences  of  the  Rear  8 
are  to  be  found  in  Shakespeare.     We  select  from  among 
them  one  of  the  most  curious :  the  passage  in  *  Komi 
and  Juliet/  which  appears  in  modem  editions  aa  Act 
Sc-  y-5.     Here  Dr  Brodmeier  goes  more  than  usually 
aatray.     He  will  have  it  that  Juliet  delivered  her 
potion  Boliloquy  on  the  Upper  Stage — an  idea  unthin! 
to   any  one  who  can  for  a  moment  visualise  the  floei 
But  it  is  not  only  unthinkable  :  it  is  put  definitely  out 
court  by  a  document  which  Dr  Brodmeier  eeema  to  bavf 
overlooked — ^the  firgt  Quarto  of  1507,     The  execrabli 
of  this  Quarto  is  generally  admitted  to  be  stenogr. 
so   that  the  stage-directions  doubtless  proceed  from  * 
shorthand-ivriter   who  was    present    (probably    several 
times)  at  the  performance.     At  the  end   of  the  potiou 
soliloquy — '■  Romeo,  I  come,  this  doe  I  drinke  to  thee  " — ihs 
stage  direction   is,  'She   fals   uxHin   her  bed  within 
Curtainee/    Then,  *  Enter  Nurse  with  hearbs.  Mother 
Enter   Oldeman   [Capulet]  .  .  .  Enter   Servingman 
l/ogs  and  Coales.'     Presently  the  Nurse  and  Capulet 
left  alone^  when  Capulet,  hearing  the  approach  of  Paris 
with  his  *musicke,'  says,  *  Nurse,  call  up  my  daughter.' 
The  Nurse  replies,  *Goe,  get  you   gone.     What   lambe, 
what  Ladybirde  ?   fast,  I  warrant  * — and  so  on  for  five 
lines,   during  which   she   evidently  does   not    open  the 
curtains.     She  does  so,  however,  at  the  line,  •  Nay  then  I 
see  I  must  wake  you  indeed.     What's  heere,  laid  on  yoxjr 
bed,  drest  in  your  cloathes  and  down,  ah  me,  alack  the  day, 
some  Aqua  vitse,  hoe,'     At  her  outcries,  'Enter  Mothfir 
.  .  .  Enter  Oldeman  .  *  ,  Enter  Fryer  and  Paris  .  *  .  AM 
at  once  cry  out  and  wring  their  hands/     It  is  evident 
from  the  dialogue  that  they  come  close  up  to  the  bed; 
and  when  their  lamentations  are  over,  *They  all  but 
Nurse  goe  foorth,  casting  Rosemary  on  her  and  shutti 
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ip.  5S>.  and  the  idea  had  independently  occurred  to  us,  tliat  there  ma^  tntt 
been  on  the  Rear  Stage  a  low  pl&tfarni  on  wheels  wlilch  conld  eaAtljr  be  m 
oul  and  run  in  iLgain-  On  this  platform  (analogous  to  tho  fJcA't/kUma  of  t^ 
Greeks)  Zenocratc's  bed  might  h&v«  been  placed,  and  the  main  part  of  tbt 
scene  thus  brougJb:t  further  forward.  The  chief  obje-cLioa  to  tblb  (buorrli 
thnt,  had  the  platform  been  an  established  Iji&tjtutioa,  w*  might  ^ 
expected  to  find  some  explicit  aUueion  to  it.  We  are  not  airare  of  U17! 
aliii&lon ;  yot  the  not  uncammoQ  $<U^e  directtoit,  '  A  bed  thrtut  foetb'  1 
words  to  that  elTect>,  seems  almost  necessaiily  10  imply  som*  contifraBMl 
he  Bort. 
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the  Curtens.'  Then  *  Enter  Musitions/  the  Nurse  dismisses 
theni,  and  'Exit*;  and  the  scene  endsi  with  chatter 
between  the  Servingmau  and  the  musicians.  What  can 
be  clearer  than  this  whole 'proceeding?  What  more 
manifest  than  that  the  curtains  alluded  to  are  not  middle 
and  lateral  curtains  ?  The  passage^  indeed,  is  an  instance 
of  vagueness  of  place*  the  main  stage  serving  alternately 
for  Juliet's  bedroom  and  for  a  public  room,  hall,  or 
corridor  ;  but  this  is  quite  in  the  normal  order  of  things. 
For  a  final  and,  to  our  thinking,  absolutely  conclusive 
proof  of  the  Rear  Stage,  we  turn  to  Webster's  *  Duchess  of 
Malfy,'  which  dates  from  about  1612,  and  was  '  Presented 
privatly  at  the  Black-Friers,  and  publiquely  at  the  Globe, 
By  the  King  8  Majesties  Servants/  We  all  know  the  acene^ 
eo  much  extolled  by  Lamb,  in  which  Bosola  and  his 
executioners  strangle  the  Duchess,  As  soon  as  they 
have  done  so  Bosola  says,  'Where's  the  waiting-^woman  ? 
Fetch  her:  Some  other  strangle  the  children/  Then 
follows^  in  Dyce's  edUioQ,  the  stage-direction,  '  Cariola 
and  the  children  are  brought  in  by  the  executioners, 
ivbo  presently  strangle  the  children/  But  there  is  no 
such  direction  in  the  quartos ;  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  clear  Webster  s  memory  {suiEciently  blood-stained  at 
best)  of  the  atrocity  of  strangling  the  children  on  the 
open  fit-a^e.  It  is  absolutely  certain,  on  a  close  inspection 
of  the  test,  that  Dyce.  not  understanding  the  construc- 
tion of  the  stage,  misread  the  passage.  The  quartos  give 
no  stage  direction  at  all  at  this  place ;  but  we  know  that 
Cariola  is  brought  on,  because  Bosola  s  next  words  are, 
'  Looke  you,  there  sleepes  your  mistris/and  he  exchanges 
half  a  dozen  speeches  with  the  waiting-woman  before  she 
is  strangled.  When  that  is  done,  Bosola  says  to  the  execu- 
tioners, •  Beare  her  in  to  th'  nextroome  :  Lot  this  lie  still/ 
Possessed  by  the  idea  that  the  children  were  on  the 
stage,  Dyce  substituted  '  these '  for  *  this  * ;  but  the  reading 
of  the  quartos  is  certainly  the  right  one  :  Bosola  is 
referring  to  the  Duchess  alone.  Ferdinand  immediately 
enters,  saying,  *Is  she  dead  i* '  Bosola  replies,  *Sh6o  is 
what  you'll'd  have  her  :  But  here  begin  your  pitty  ' ;  and 
then  comes  the  stage-direction,  *Shewes  the  children 
strangled/  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  the  children  have 
not  hitherto  been  visible,  and  that  Bosola  here  raises  for 
a  moment  the  curtain  of  some  recess  and  shows  them 
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lying-  dead.  If  the  reader  has  any  doubts  let  him  &ot« 
thin  further  fact:  after  Ferdinand  has  gone  off  Um 
Duchess  reviyes  for  a  nioment,  and  then  definitely  £m; 
whereupon  Bosola,  soliloquising  over  her  corpse*  stjB, 
'  Come,  ril  beare  thee  hence  And  execute  thy  last  irill; 
that's  deliver  Thy  body  to  the  reverend  dispose  Of  eomt 
good  women/  The  stage  bad  to  be  cleared ;  the  Ducbessi 
body  could  not  be  left  lying  about ;  bo  Boisola  had  t» 
carry  it  oflF.  But  no  provision  is  muxte  for  removing  thi 
children^and  why  ":"  Simply  because  they  are  not,  ani 
never  were,  on  the  open  stage,  but  in  &otne  cui 
receas.  Nor  can  there  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that 
recess  was  what  we  have  called  the  Rear  Stag-e.  It 
not  have  been  anything  temporarily  constructed  for  ti» 
purpose,  for  in  that  case  how  were  the  children  to  b* 
conveyed  into  it  and  away  again  unseen  ?  Still  less  k  it 
credible  that  the  long  and  crowded  eceno  was  «cied  ta 
fi*ont  of  a  *  middle  curtain/  the  whole  space  behind  it 
being  reserved  for  the  momentary  exhibition  of  the  bodiei 
of  two  children. 

Observe,  now,  that  this  play  is  stated,  with  unusual 
circumstance  and  emphasis,  to  have  been  played  at  both  * 
•public 'and  a  '  private  *  theatre.  Observe,  too,  that  tbo 
very  absence  of  definite  and  explicit  stage-directions  tood^ 
to  show  that  the  author  relied  upon  a  well-establiflbed. 
dearly-understood  form  of  stage»  in  view  of  which  hb 
intentions  needed  no  elaborate  exposition.  Bearing  thoe 
facts  in  mind,  together  ^vith  the  fact  that  few  indeed  ar^ 
the  plays  of  the  period  which  do  not  presuppose  rl 
existence  of  some  such  recess,  we  surely  cannot  resist 
conclusion  that  a  Rear  Stage,  which  could  be  curtai 
off  without  impeding  the  view  of  the  two  main  entrance-' 
doors,  was  an  indispensable  feature  of  the  nor 
Elizabethan  playhouse. 

It  is  now  time  that  we  should  describe  in  gener 
outline  what  we  conceive  to  have  been  the  structure 
the  typical  stage,"  which  Shakespeare  and  hta  conteiii- 
poraries  seem  almost  always  to  havo  had  in  view.  We 
know  from  the  Fortune  contract  that  the  stage  extendwl 


*  We  bare  chiefly  |u  view  tb«  etftge  of  tb«  pabUc  or  anrDofed  Uworw. 
These  theatree,  being  hy  m&ny  years  the  first  erected,  ifrould  C4tsbliih  Uf 
type  ;  and  we  And  no  clenr  evidence  of  aay  coarked  vtractnral  dUhcfte* 
hctirevn  Uie  ^Ukgt  of  tb«  public  atvd  that  o(  tbe  prlraU  booKa. 
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o  tlio  'middle '  of  the  *yard'  or  pit,  and  was  protected 
rom    tlie   weather  by  a  'shadow/     That  two   doors, • 
isihle   to   the    audience,  formed    the    chief    means    of 
Dtrance  and  exit,  is  bo^nd  di8pute ;  in  so  far  the  Swan 
rawing  is  borne  out.     But  it  is  equally  beyond  dispute 
bat  there  must  have  been  other  means  of  accesa  to  the 
tage ;    and  here  the  Swan   drawing   entirely  fails  uh, 
Lpart  from  innumerable   passages  in  which  more  than 
wo  means    of    egress    and    regress    are    imperatively 
emanded,  the  evidence  of   the  commonest   stage-direc- 
ions  speaks  for  more  than  two  doors.     Out  of  -13  cases, 
iken  at  random,  in  which  doors  are  mentioned,  we  find 
tiat  in  11  cases  the  wording  runs,  *  at  one  door  ,  .  .  at 
ae  other  door,*  in  21  cases,  '  at  one  door  ...  at  an  other 
Dor,'  and  in  II  cases,  'at  several  doors,'     As  'several'  in 
ikis  phrase  means  simply  *  different,'  it  carries  noiniplica- 
on  as  to  the  number  of  the  doors.     On  the  other  hand, 
>ne  ,  .  .  the  other '  implies  two  only,  while  *  one  .  .  . 
a  other  *  implies  more  than  two ;  and  of  this  the  plain 
jterpretatiou  surely  is  that  there  were,  as  a  matter  of 
kct,  three  or  more  doors,  but  that  two  were  so  prominent 
ad  so  plainly  formed  a  complementary  pair  that  when 
le  playright  or  stage  manager  had  them  especially  in 
lind,  he   used  the  definite  article,  while   he  used   the 
[definite  article  to  Imply  '  any  convenient  door.'  It  cannot 
3  maintained,  by  the  way,  that  the  different  forms  of 
cpression  point  to  different  theatres,  some  havmg  two 
jora  only  and  others  more  than  two ;  for  '  one  .  ,  .  tlie 
Jier  *  and  '  one  ...  an  other '  are  not  infrequently  to  be 
kund  in  the  same  play.     Where,  then,  are  we  to  place 
I©  tli]iH3 1   (and    the   possible  fourth   and    even    fifth) 


*  The  lioora  iaeDtian(;d  in  inniiiueriiye  sLage-tlLrectlflu-^  must  he  con- 
Ived  us  visible.  A  plas^wrlght  scatjca  tbe  point  at  which  ah  actor  Is  to 
pear  to  the  audience  ;  ho  docs  not  lay  down  the  route  behind  the  Accnes 

which  he  is  to  reach  that  point.  It  does  not  follow,  of  course,  that  Ihe 
>OTs  could  ueverhe  concealed  from  the  audience,  though  we  hold  that  the 
Idenc?  potnta  to  tbLi  coaclusioo. 

t  Mr  C.  r.  Reynolds*  on  p.  7  of  his  oicellenL  treatise,  baa  assembled  a 
ge  number  of  stage -directions  in  which  thrr*:  eoti-ftucea  are  eipUcltly 
tered  to.  For  instance,  'Enter  thi'ee  lu  Ijlacke  ctokes  at  three  doors' 
four  Prenticea  of  London');  •  Enter  Joculo,  Frisco,  and  Mopso  tit  three 
'eraUdoorea' <*MaidVMetaiiiorph06b*J.    An  often-quoted  txainple  occurs 

the  beginninB  of  'Eastward  Hoe*:    *  Enter  Mai^ter  Touch-stone  and 
ick'SUver  at  Scvemtl  doreji.  ...   At  the  middle  dor?,  Enter  Golding 
£OVering  a  Gold-»mith'^  9boppe.' 
Vol.  203.— .Vo,  4/5,  2  I 
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entrance?  The  Rear  Stage,  or  recess  between  tlic  i% 
main  doors,  which  we  have  secu  to  be  so  mdUp«iuaUel 
other  respects,  comes  to  our  aid  bore  as  welL  It  iscer 
that  there  were  some  menns  of  nrcegs  to  the  Rear  St 
from  behind,  since  the  eased  are  innumerablo  in  wl 
persona  or  objects  are  revealed  or  concealed  upon! 
There  must,  then*  have  been  at  least  one  openin^c  toj 
and  a  little  reflection  will  show  nn  that  in  all  probe 
(since  bulky  '  properties  '  had  often  to  bo  placed  upon  i 
removed  from  it)  access  to  it  would  be  a.s  little  obstruetel 
as  possible.  Thus  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  Uut 
it  was  not  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word  a  'niobo'or 
•  alcove,'  but  rather  a  corridor,  some  six  or  seven  feet  dwp, 
and  open  at  each  end,  Nor  can  w^e  see  any  reason 
doubt  that  there  would  be  a  largo  door  in  the  middle  I 

Jts  back  wall*     Why  should  the  Elizabethnu  playwrig 

'have  denied  himself  such  an  obvious  convenience?  Aj 
from  Btage-dtrections  naming,  or  clearly  poiutin^r  U 
'  middle '  door»  we  conceive  that  this  door  was  habitt 
used  to  figure  the  gate  of  a  town  or  castle  of  which 
Upper  Stage  had  served  as  the  battlements.  For  exampWt 
it  was  probably  by  the  middle  door  that  Henry  V  ent< 
Harflour.  The  two  other  doors  had  been  used  for  oti 
entrances ;  it  would  have  been  absurd  for  the  Rear  Sw 
curtains  to  figure  the  gates  of  a  town  ;  and  for  He 
and  his  army  to  go  off  b^^  one  of  the  side-entrances  tut 
Rear  Stage  would  have  been,  under  the  circumstf 
wholly  ineffective.  Dr  Wegener  believes  that  the  wl 
Rear  Stage  could  not  only  be  curtained  off,  but  shut  off 
with  doors.  The  reasons  he  adduces  are  plausible ;  but 
there  are  almost  Insuperable  architectural  diflUculcicjiia 
the  M'ay  of  this  theory* 

The  existence  of  an  Upper  Stage  to  figure  battlement*, 
balconies,  windows*  etc.,  is  admitted  by  all  parties.   There 

Lis,  indeed,  a  considerable  number  of  plays  in  which  tbw* 
is  no  evidence  of  its  being  used;  but  we  cannot  assijia 
playe  which  require  the  Upper  Stage  to  one  theatre  act! 
plays  which  do  not  require  it  to  another.  It  seem* 
have  been  always  there  for  the  playri'right  to  use  if 

I  chose.  There  are  some  plays,  however,  which  seem 
demand  that  characters  placed  on  the  Upper  Stage  should 
be  able  to  see  what  was  passing  on  the  Rear  Stage  ;  ftn<i 
this  is  the  primary  reason  which  has  induced  Mr  Wahcr 
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Godfrey,  in  his  recent  recoiisti'uetioti  of  the  Fortune 
leatre  (p.  462),  to  bring  the  Upper  Stage  forward  at  both 
thus  placing  the  main  entrance-doors  in  oblique 
mels  of  wall,  and  providing  over  each  of  them  a  balcony- 
Ee  projection.  There  are  several  other  arguments  of 
>Dsidei'able  force  for  this  oblique  position  of  the  en- 
ince-doors ;  but  it  cannot  as  yet  bo  said  to  be  proven, 
lat  the  stago  was  provided  with  traps  is  certain ;  also 
lat  they  were  freely  used.  It  is  certain,  too*  that  aome 
irt  of  windlass  was  placed  in  the  upper  regions  (no 
ibt  in  the  lower  part  of  the  turret)  by  means  of  which 
sds  and  other  aerial  beings  could  be  lowered  and  hauled 
again.  When  we  add  that  the  walls  were  draped  with 
arras  hangings,  and  that  the  boards  themselves  were 
generally  strewn  with  rushes,  we  have  given,  perhaps, 
as  clear  an  outline  of  the  typical  Elizabethan  etage  as 
the  imperfect  nature  of  the  evidence  permits  of  our 
attaining, 

^r  Pofitsrript— Too  lat«  for  full  diseussion  iu  tliis  article,  a 
Pfemarkable  pamphlet  baa  been  published  by  Sir  Victor  E. 
Albright,  of  Columbia  University,  entitled  *A  'I'ypioal 
Shaksperian  Stage*  (New  York^  The  Knickerbocker  Press), 
Working,  in  ptti-t  at  least,  from  different  datn,  and  by  different 
methods.  Mr  Albright  arrives  at  conclusions  very  aimilar  to 
thoi^e  embodied  in  Mr  Godfrey's  Fortune  Theati-e  design 
<fi.  4G2).  IIi3  essay  is  one  of  the  ablest  studies  of  the 
fcbethan  Theatre  that  have  yet  appeared. 

WlIAJAM   ABCaEB, 
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Art.  IX.— THE  IDEAS  OF   MR  U.  G.   WELLS. 

77ie  Time  Machine.     London:    Heinemann,  1895. —  ilftfn 
the  Sleeper  JVakes;   Love  and  Mr  LeuMta-m.     London: 
Hfl,rper,    ISQQ^    1900. — Anticipations;    Mankind  in  ih 
Making.     London:     Chapman   and    Hall,    1902^3. — 5 
Food  of  the  Gods;  Kipps.     Loudon;  Macnullan*  190 
— A  Modem  Utopia;  The  Future  inAmericu,    Lor 
Chapman  and  Hall,  1906-6, — .Socialism  and  the  Fami 
London:    Fifield»   190G.— /n    the    Days  of   tfte   Cor,  _ 
London :     Macmillau,    190G.  —  NeiG     IVorlda   for    (M 
London :  Constable,  1908. 

Bemahk.^blk  as  Mr  H.  O.  Wells  is  as  an  indiridi 
author,  he  is  etilJ  more  remarkable  as  a  repreaen 
figure.  He  exhibits  in  a  striking  manner  the  ■t'irtue* 
defects  of  a  new  and  increasing^  class  in  the  Kng^liifa 
bourgeoisie.  He  is  a  revolutionary  fanatic  nrith  that 
doctrinaire  cast  of  mind  which,  as  it  used  to  be  more 
common  in  France  than  in  England,  is  sometimes  rfr 
yarded  as  a  mark  of  race,  but  which,  in  matter  of  fact, 
merely  the  product  of  a  certain  kind  of  intellectual 
mosphere  and  a  certain  kind  of  training.  He  ts  the  chll 
of  an  age  of  schwiirmerei^  with  the  qualities  of  that 
enhanced  by  a  scientific  education  of  a  peculiar 
No  inconsiderable  part  of  his  originality  is  due  to 
fact  that  he  happened  to  appear  in  a  period  of  nnse' 
nient,  when  the  English  mind  was,  for  the  first  ti 
losing  hold  of  the  world  of  experience  and  groping  wildlv 
in  a  world  of  theory. 

From  the  epidemic  of  frantic  sciolism   produced 
the  eighteenth  century  movement  of  enlightenment,  ti 
English  middle  classes  escaped  somewhat  lightly.     X 
knowledge  was  the  fruit  of  experiment  rather  than 
deduction ;   and   a  happy  play  of  circumstances  enabled 
them  to  elaborate,  out  of  their  own  affairs,  the  principle* 
of  modem  industrial   civilisation.     But  their  exemptii 
from  the  general  disease  of  thought  of  their  age  was  pu; 
chased  at  a  heavy  price.    Having  initiated^  as  a  matter 
practice»the  movement  of  iUumination  which  the  spokes- 
men of  the  French   bourfjeoisie  adopted  as  a  matter  of 
theory,  they  acquired  a   dangerous  contempt  for  inpre 
ideas.    Their   placidity  of  mind  soon  degenerated  into 
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?tliargy.     They  stilled  the  growing-paias  oE  their  intel- 
ct  by  drugging  theniaelveH  vrith  work  ;  and  the  result 
ras  that  they  not  only  ceased  to  grow,  but  became,  in 
3gard  to  the  tilings  of  the  mind,  childish.     In  the  age 
of  Matthew  Arnold  and  Huxley,  however^  the  soporific 
cotnnieuded  by  Carlyle   began  to  lose  somewhat  of  its 
efficacy.      The   more  blindly  the  English  middle  classes 
irew  themselves  into  all  kinds  of  mechanic  labour  the 
lore  ample  were  the  means  of  leisure  and  luxury  which 
J«y  thereby  accumulated.      At    last,   about    1890,  the 
smptation  to  acquire  a  taste  and  display  culture  grew 
(•resistible ;  the  results  were  soon  to  be  seen  in  all  the 
rculating  Hbrariea  in  the  kingdom.    Grant  Allen's  novel, 
The  Woman  Who  Did,*  is,  in  its  extravagance  of  senti- 
ment  and  its  ineptitude  of  thought,  a  typical    example 
of   the   literature    of  this  period.      The  errant  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  PluUstiueB  tried  in  vain  to  assure  their 
emancipation   by  masquerading,  in  bacchanalia  of  non- 
sense, as  tho  children  of  light.     Their  notions  wex*e  both 
^Kte  and  belated.    Emerging  from  a  fabric  of  conventions 
erected   in   the  eighteenth    century,   they   accepted   the 
order  of  ideas  contained  in  the  prose  of  Godwin  and  the 
poetry  of  Shelley  as  a  novel,  daring,  and  profound  philo- 
sophy of  life  and  society*     Of  the  works  of  the  men  of 
(science  and  learning  who,  in  the  later  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth  century,  had  overthrown   that   philosophy,  they 
were  as  ignorant  as  the  average  socialist.    Many  of  them, 
indeed,  were  socialists,   and   especially  socialists  of  the 
school  of   thought   which  found   expression  in   Edward 
Bellamy's   romance,  *  Looking  Backward,'     In  fact,  the 
revival  of  general  interest  in  socialism  was  the  pregnant 
event  of  the  movement  in  its  first  stage.    Tliat  compound 
—in  its  cruder  forms—of  antiquated  theory  and  unen- 
lightened  humanitarianism    then   began   to  acquire   the 
vogue  which  seems  now  to  have  made  it  the  most  popular 
of  political  nostrums. 

In  fine,  the  intellectual  atmosphere  in  certain  circles 
in  London  when  Mr  Wells  came  from  the  country  to 
study  at  the  Normal  School  of  Science  was  similar 
to  the  intellectual  atmosphere  in  certain  circles  in 
Paris  just  before  the  establishment  of  the  Second  Em- 
pire. And  the  description  of  student  life  in  the 
Norma!  School  in  1800,  given  by  Mr  Wells  in  bis  novel, 
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*  Love  and  Mr  Lewisham,'  resembles  the  descripti 
of  student  life  in  the  i^cole  Normale  in  1850,  gi' 
by  Sainte-Beuve  in  his  article  on  Taine.  There 
a  similar  ferment  of  thought  on  matters  o£  edenoe 
and  socialism  among  a  similar  group  of  young  id« 
selected  from  the  middle  cl&HHes,  and  converted  ^ 
the  training  they  receive  into  vigorous  but  naiTO** 
minded  doctrinaires.  The  student  lives  in  theee  iotcl- 
lectiial  furnaces  in  n  state  of  perpetual  excitation  ui 
ardent  discussion.  His  mtelligence,  formed  in  soUl 
on  science  and  books,  has  to  discover  everything  oiii 
for  itself,  and  refashion  everything  in  its  own 
Hence  he  naturally  contracts  a  certain  violence 
over  ween  ingnesH  of  mind,  together  with  a  t^tste  (or 
exaggeration.  His  judgments  are  trenchant  and  uncom- 
promising, owing  to  his  lack  of  those  finer  shades  ami 
correctives   of  knowledge   which  are  a  matter  of  kng 

;  experience  and  unbroken  tradition,    In  inipassiooed  ooD' 
versations  with  companions  of  his  o^vn  sge»  he  elabo: 
countless  views  on  the  grand  problems  of  life ;   but 
men  iu  themselves,  and  in  their  diverse  geDerations 
various   modes  of  existence^  he  does  not  leara  en 
to  enable  him  to  disc«m  ,the  relation  and  the  distanc^^ 
between  ideas  and  living  persons. 

In  his  genius  for  framing  vast  and  picturesque  gonet^ 

f  isations  on  a  very  narrow  ground  of  fact>  Mr  Wells, 
•was  a  pupil  of  Huxley*  exhibits  in  a  sinking  way 
strange  defects  of  an  education   based  on  the  study 
science.      His  extraordinary  disregard  for  facta 
have  astonished  his  master.      But  Huxley  failed  to 
in  his  famous  controversy  with  Matthew  Arnold,  t 
while  science  in  the  making  is   partly  concerned 
facts,  science  in  the  learning  la  wholly  concerned 
generalisations.    To  the  man  of  science  an  bypothest* 
serviceable  only  as  a  means  of  illustrating  some 
of  observation  or  experiment ;  to  the  student  of  scii 

I  on  the  other  hand,  a  matter  of  observation  or  experiiaeot 

I  is  serviceable  only  as  a  means  of  illustrating  some  oi 
hypothesis.     Since  the  question  of  the  value  of 
as   the  supreme  instrument  of  education^  retains 
importance  at  the  present  day,  it  is  worthy  of  re; 
that  Mr  Wells  himsetf  oonfeaees  to  a  paasion  for  mer« 
•peculation  and  an  extreme  impatience  of  facts. 


loOD- 
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(t  of  his  severe  training  at  the  Noi*mal  St^hool  o£ 
|ce  has  been  tt>  make  him  only  an  amateur  of  the 
itedturul  beauty  of  science.  For  the  patient,  humble 
lers  of  the  grand  fabric  of  modem  knowledge  the 
i  and  quality  of  every  stone  which  they  quarry  and 
I©,  and  the  weight  and  solidity  of  every  mass  of 
Miry  which  they  lay,  are  matters  of  the  gravest  con- 
[ation.  For  Mr  Wells,  however,  the  picturesqueness 
' suggest! veneaa  of  the  glimmering,  spacious  edifice 
ihe  things  of  main  interest.  Like  certain  etchers  of 
lie  cathedrals^  he  has  studied  his  subject  so  well  from 
jkoint  of  view  of  hin  o^^ii  art  that  he  can  now  invent 
e  material  Tvbich  he  requires  for  his  pictures, 
d  he  Hnds  this  so  facile  a  way  of  obtaining  effects 
I  he  inclines  to  contemn  the  laborious  means  which 
ICnen  he  imitates  use  to  an  end  entirely  different.  In 
feent  romance,  *The  Food  of  the  Gods,  he  goes  so 
1^  to  expreaH  an  arrogant  surprise  that  the  minds 
he  little  sciontiats  *  who  are  building  up  the  temple 
lodern  knowledge  should  be  concentrated  on  small 
rs  of  actual  fact.  He  compares  Bensington,  a  char- 
in  the  story  who  is  represented  as  a  man  of  Darwin's 
'e,  to  the  reef-building  coral  inaectit  wliich  do  not 
e  things  they  are  doing. 

vuabt.  long  ago»  even  Mr  Bensington  .  .  .  when  he 
ierated  his  life  to  the  alkaloids  and  their  kindred  com- 
^^bad  some  inkling  of  the  vision^more  than  an  inkling, 
lout  some  such  inspiration  .  .  .  what  young  man  would 
I  given  his  life  to  puch  a  work,  as  yoimg  men  do?  No, 
'  Tiitt^t  have  seen  the  glory,  they  must  have  hatl  the 
h,  but  tto  near  that  it  haa  blinded  them '  (p.  7). 

blind  'little  scientists'!  It  is  a  pity  Huxley  did 
ve  to  thank  his  clearer-sighted  pupil  for  revealing 
Im  the  vision  and  the  glory  of  modern  science* 
ey*s  letter  of  gratitude  would  have  been  worth 
ngi  for  he  was  a  writer  with  a  remarkable  gift  of 
ve  expression.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  an  ex* 
on  of  that  passage  in  his  destructive  criticism  of 
other  f  ramers  of  modern  Utopias,  in  which  he  can- 
one  of  the  favourite  notions  of  Mr  AYells. 

ie  ft  prevalent  idea  that  the  constructive  genius  is  in 
Isometbliig  grander  than  the  critical,  even  though  the 
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former  turns  out  to  have  merely  made  a  symmetrical  rubba&b»| 
heap  in  the  middle  of  the  road  of  science  which  the  latter  has 
to  clear  away  before  anybodj'  can  get  foi'ward.'   ('  Method  uid 
ResiUte,'  p.  425,) 

1£  Mr  Wells  has  the  samo  capacity  for  suinding  : 
blo^vs  as  he  has  for  dealing  them,  a  reply  of  this 
would  not  disconcert  him.  Besides,  he  is  so  frankly 
unstable  in  hi9  opinions  as  to  elude  direct  attack,  *  I  will 
point  out  the  defects  in  my  earlier  works  in  order  that 
you  may  confide  in  the  maturer  powers  of  judgment 
which  I  display  in  this' ;  such,  in  effect,  is  the  admission 
with  which  he  meets  the  critic  in  the  introduction  to 
*The  Future  in  America/  His  passion  for  epecolatiDg 
on  mere  possibilities  has  made  him,  he  explains,  ^a  litt 
insensitive*  to  all  the  noble  things  that  mankind 
achieved  and  preserved,  and  very  vacillating  in  his  habi^ 
of  thought. 

'  One  made  fantastic  exaggerations,  fantastic  inversions  of 
recognised  things.  Anything  of  this  sort  iniglit  come, 
thing  of  any  sort.  The  books  about  the  future  that  foj 
the  first  stimulus  of  the  worlds  realisation  of  the  impUc 
of  Darwinian  science,  ha^'e  all  something  of  the  monst 
experimental  imaginings  of  children. . . .  Almost  the  first  thin 
I  ever  wrote  .  .  ,  was  of  this  tyxje.  "The  Man  of  the  Y« 
Million"  was  pivsentod  as  a  sort  of  imutomirae  head  and 
shrivelled  body ;  and,  years  after  that,  the  "  Time  Machinci^ 
my  first  piiblisbed  book,  ran  in  the  same  vein.  .  , ,  [In]  ili* 
next  phase  ,  .  .  one  becomes  more  systematic,  one  set« 
work  to  trace  the  great  changes  of  the  last  century  or  so,  j 
one  pi-oduce*  these  in  a  stmight  hue  according  to  the 
of  three.  If  the  maxhnum  velocity  of  land  tiavel  in  ISOO 
twelve  miles  au  hourf  and  is  in  1900,  let  us  say^  sixty  miles  ati 
hour,  then  one  concludes  that  in  2000  a.d.  it  will  bo  thre* 
himdred  mIlo»  an  hour.  ...  To  that  fashion  one  got  oat 
a  sort  of  giganteeque  caricature  of  the  existing  world. 
everj'thiug  .swollen  to  vast  pro|xirtions  and  ma^ivo  bcyotid 
ntea^ure.  In  my  case  that  phase  produced  a  book,  '*  "WTien  the 
Sleeper  Wakes."  . . .  One  [next]  attempts  a  rude,  wide  anal) 
of  contemporary  history*  one  seeks  to  clear  and  dc 
operating  causes,  and  to  work  them  out,  ami  uo  . . .  to  acbiei 
a  synthetic  forecast  iu  terms  just  as  bi'oad  and  general 
vague  as  the  causes  considered  are  few.  I  made,  it  happotif, 
an  experiment  in  this  scientific  sort  of  prophecy  in  a  book 
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led  "  Anticipations."  .  .  .  Withlu  certain  limits  .  .  ,  I  still 

levo  this  scientific  method  is  eoiind.  .  . . 
But   from   the   first  I  felt  distrust  for   that  facility  in 

>phes>Tj]K.  I  perceived  tliat  always  there  lurked  eomo- 
ling,  an  incalculable  opposition  to  theee  mechamcally  oon- 
eived  forces,  .  .  .  That,  by  an  eftsy  transition^  brought  me  to 
he  last  stage  in  the  life-history  of  the  prophetic  mind  as  it  is 
|t  present  knoivn  to  ine.  One  conies  out  on  the  other  side  of 
■B  "scientific"  method,  into  the  large  tempei-ance,  the  Taliant 
Bconclufiivejiees.   the    released    creativeness    of   philosophy' 

ip.  10-16). 
I  After  making  use  of  so  candid  an  essHy  in  self-criticism 
b  may  scorn  unchivalrous  to  investigate  any  further  the 
iknesses  of  a.  man  of  Mr  Wells*  genius.  Our  excuse 
pressing  whaterer  advantage  w©  may  have  obtained 
Hliat  we  do  not  find  in  his  last  two  books,  *  Socialii^m 
the  Family '  and 'In  the  Days  of  the  Comet,'  any 
fgestion  of  the  *  valiant  Laeonelusiveness  *  of  which  he 
ike  in  'The  Future  in  America.'  Perhaps  it  is  a  case 
f  *  Video  meliora  proboque,  deteriora  sequor*;  for  he 
eems  to  us  to  be  now  more  wrong-headedly  dogmatical 

rn  before.  Moreover,  there  is  involved  a  nice  problem 
psychology,  the  solution  of  ^which  attracts  u.s.  How 
£>u]d  a  writer  of  no  mean  intellectual  power,  who  in 
9plf  in  his  *  Anticipations,'  fiercely  attacked  socialism  as 
pvam  theory  long  since  discredited  by  Malthus  and 
mrwin,  and  who  in  1003,  in  his  'Mankind  in  the  Making.' 
efeuded  the  institution  of  monogamy,  have  found  in 
}6   salvation  in  socialism  and  a  glimpse  of   heaven  in 

rild  dream  of  a  new  earth  peopled  by  polyandrous 
_  iris  and  polygamous  demi-gods  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
tr  Wells  IB  a  Frankenstein  w^ho  has  been  frightened  out 

his  senses  by  a  horde  of  spectral  monsters  which  be 

^nted  in  the  irresponsible  days  of  his  youth,  when  ho 
(olged  hie  genius  for  *fantastie  exaggerations,  fantastic 

srsions  of  all  recognised  things.' 

As  works  of  fantasy  some  of  these  monsters  are 
Imirable,  They  possess  something  of  the  decorative 
ffliness  of  the  demons  of  Japanese  art.  In  his  excur^sions 
peociology  Mr  Wells  exhibits  the  talent  of  a  brilliant 
fad  suggestive,  but  narrow-minded  and  one-sided  critic, 
'his  talent,  directed  by  a  deep  but  indiscriminate  eenso 

wrong,   and   enhanced   by   an   uncommon   power  of 
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iraagiQation*  made  him  in  his  younger,  wilder  day«, 
satirist  of  no  little  force.  The  inveterate  inurbamt;  of 
his  atyle  prevents  ns  from  comparing  him  in  a  general 
vr&y  ^vith  Swilt,  He  never  addresses  the  reader  as  u 
equal,  in  a  quiet,  simple,  and  persuasive  manner.  Id  tie 
prefaces  to  *  A  Modem  Utopia  *  he  aska  us  to  *  figure 
author 


J 


*a9  Bitting  a  little  nervously,  a  Uttio  modeetly*  on  a 
with  table,  glass  of  water*  and  all  complete,  and  ...  a 
behind  «  .  ,  on  which  moving  pictui^es  Intermittently  appeal.' 

That,   unfortunately,    is    exactly    how    wo    do    'iigun' 
him.    The  affectations  in  diction,  the  awkward  gest 
the  air  of  uneasy  superiority,  the  loud  voice  and 
magic  lantern,  by  means  of  which  lecturera  of  a  cer 
sort  try  to  command   the  attention  of   an    uncultivat 
audience  —  theae  things    Mr  WelU'  way  of    expi 
himself  only  too  often  calls  to  our  mind. 

Through  all  this  uncouthnoss,  however,  the  pc 
and  the  power  of  the  writer  atiU  shine ;  and  oq 
points  the  comparison  between  him  and  Swift  do«8  not 
8eem  to  us  to  be  inept.  ^  When  the  Sleeper  WakeB*  and 
■The  Time  Machine'  are  good  examples  of  his  satirioil 
genius.  These  two  tales  are  based  upon  one  of  thoH* 
ideas  which  the  amateur  of  science,  anxious  to  startlean 
indifferent  public,  is  tempted  to  catch  up  from  current  sciea- 
tific  literature  and  develope  in  an  extravagant  manner. 
\Vhon  Mr  Wells  was  studying  science  and  diffcusdisfr 
socialism  at  South  Kensington,  Bomanes  succeeded  in 
exciting  considerable  interest  in  a  new  theory  of  thr 
origin  of  species.  Its  author,  Mr  J,  T,  GuUch,  havini; 
observed  that  the  form  and  colour  of  the  shells  of  ssi  .il- 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands  varied  according  to  the  louilU)^ 
concluded  that  the  diversity  of  species  was  the  resuU 
in-breeding  produced  by  segregation.  Men  with  cautioa 
inindN,  however,  held  to  the  ideas  of  Darwin  ;  and  at  ti 
pi'<^ent  day  the  theory  of  the  regulative  action  of  uatunJ 
Mi'loction  on  mutations,  or  sudden  and  important  *ftpor 
^vhich  are  secured  against  decadence  by  prepotencc, 
conceived  to  be  suilicient  to  account  for  the  facto  of  ti 
m'oUition  of  life. 

Nnturnlly,  Mr  Wells  waa  not  among  the  men  with 
rtuitious  n)ind».     His  eyes  were  fixed   upon  the  futurej 
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nd  Darwiuista,  an  old,  orthodox  and  complex  doctrine 
bearing  on  matters  of  the  past,  was  of  little  usp  to  him. 
The  hypothesis  of  Begregat^on,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a 
novels  heretical,  and  simple  notion,  which,  as  it  seemed  to 
permit  the  speculator  to  neglect  the  incalculable,  dis- 
concerting factor  of  *  sports/  reduced  prophecy  to  an 
affair  of  slight  and  facile  generalisation.  Mr  Wells  had 
only  to  glance  at  modern  conditions  of  life  in  order  to 
divine  the  disastrous  event  to  ■which  the  process  of 
segregation  was  working.  Mankind  was  rapidly  splitting 
p  into  two  now  species.  On  the  one  side  was  the 
leasure-loving,  witty,  and  graceful  type;  on  the  other, 
the  sombre,  mechanically-industrious,  inartistic  type. 
•The  gradual  widening  of  the  present  merely  temporary 
and  social  difference  between  the  capitalist  and  the 
labourer  was  the  key  to  the  whole  position  '  {'  The  Time 
Haehine,*  p.  82).  This  idea  is  of  course  the  grand  fallacy 
in  the  literature  of  socialism  from  Fourier  to  Marx ;  but 
Mr  Wells  redeemed  it  from  commonplaceness  by  the 
ingenuity  and  impartiality  with  which  he  worked  it  out» 
Ab  an  amatrcur  of  sociaUsni  he  pitied  the  imaginary 
inferior  race  ;  as  an  amateur  of  science  he  foresaw  the 
triumph  of  the  Ueber7nensch ;  and  this  he  depicts  in  wild 
light<i  and  lurid  shadows  in  *  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes/ 
Instead  of  framing,  uut  of  the  best  elements  of  con- 
temporary life,  the  idea  of  an  earthly  paradise,  in  the 
manner  of  More,  he  fashions  out  of  its  worst  elements 
the  idea  of  a  terrestial  inferno  in  the  manner  of  Swift. 

The  bleeper  of  the  story  is  a  modern  socialist  who 
awakes  out  of  a  trance  of  two  hundred  yeai^,  in  a  Lon- 
don of  titanic  edifices  roofed  in  from  the  weather  and 
inhabited  by  thirty-two  million  people.  All  the  sinister 
forces  of  a  purely  industrial  civilisation  have  been  allowed 
to  expand  unchecked.  The  result  is  a  vivid  caricature  of 
those  ideals  of  Chicago  which  were  set  out  some  time 
in  the  *  Letters  from  a  self-made  Merchant  to  his 
There  are  some  acute  observations  on  the  same 
subject  in  Mr  Wells'  later  work,  'The  Future  in  America/ 
wherein  socialism  is  preached  as  the  only  solution  of  the 
tremendous  questions  which  the  great  Republic  has  to 
face.  But  in  this  work,  it  is  needless  to  say,  the  criticism 
is  not  so  6ne  and  subtle  as  that  contained  in  Mr  Henry 
James'  impressions  of  travel  'The  American  Scene*;  and 
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moreover,  the  value  of  the  more  recent  book  ie  diminUI 
by  the  extravagantly  socialistic  attitude  therem  adop 
Mr  Wells  is  more  brilliant,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he 
more  impartial,  in  his  earlier  satire,  *  When  the  Sleepa 
Wakes.'  He  there  depicts  h  world  governed  tinder  a  system 
of  industrial  feudalism  by  an  oligarchy  of  hard,  ©nergi 
and  unscrupulous  men  of  business,  armed  with  all 
machinery  of  modern  science  and  supported  by  a  n 
police.     One  third  of  mankind  works  in  a  state  of  bru' 
Herfdom   in   underground  factories ;   a   remnant   of  tltf 
middle  classes  in  also   Binking  from  a  condition  of 
pendency  to  a  condition  of  servitude;   while   ciiie* 
pleasure,  built   along   the  shore  of   the    Medit 
Sea  for  the  delectation  and  destruction  of  those  Wi 
members  of  tlie  governing  race  who  prefer  the  dolig] 
of  the  senses  to  the  joys  of  power,  eliminate  the  epicu 
element  in  the  ai'istocracy,  and   confirm,  by  way  of 
action*  in  the  men  of  a  staider  nature  the  pagan  virt 
of  8olf-laiowledge  and  self-control. 

So   far  the  satire  is  almost  as  deeply  coloured  wl 
socialistic    feeling  as  is   *  The   Future   in  America.' 
accordance  with   the  theory  invented    by  Fourier 
appropriated  by  Marx,  the  development  of  an  individ 
iatie  policy  is  traced  from  the  rise  of  a  network  of  mono- 
polies to  the  establishment  of  a   tyrannical  plutocracy. 
A  French   or  a   German   writer   would   probably  have 
concluded   the   talc  at   this  point ;   and   Mr  Wells,  w 
a  fine  touch  of  irony^  has  proinded  the  niachinerj-  A 
this  purpose.     The  sleeper  is  a  modern  socialist  and  hi 
tu  the  immense  accumulated  wealth  on  wliich  the  |>owi 
of   the  oligarchy   rests.       The  populace   is   waiting  for 
him   to  arit^e  and  bring  in   the   millennium.     A  tyrtnt 
appears,   organises  the  jmob»  and  awakens  the  slei»pfr 
and  a  revolution    takes  place  in  which  the  oUgarei 
is  routed.     The  socialist  and  the  tyrant  afterwards  figl 
out,  single-handed,  the   question  as  to  the  future  m' 
of  government  of  the  world.    And  the  socialist  of  cou 
wins  ?    No.     That   it*  the  dramatic   surprise    which 
Wells    skilfuUy   engineei^.      He    had    read    Carlyle 
*  Heroes*  before  he  studied   Marx  on  'Capital,'  and, 
spite  of  his  sympathy  with  certain  Bocialistic  ideas, 
still  admired,   above   all   others^  the   capable,  ina^te 
individual  whose  creative  and  organising  genius  is 
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I  grcMit  instrument  of  progress  in  civilisj^tiou.  TUo  tyrant 
jin  'Wlien  the  Sleeper  Wakes*  is  a  philosopher  of  the 
I^Nietzschean  school  ;  and  some  of  his  sttyings  are  worth 
Iciting  by  way  of  illustrating  one  phase  of  Mr  Wells' 
[thought. 

'The  day  of  the  common  man  is  passed.  .  .  .  The  eommoti 
Ijuon  uow  is  a  helpless  unit*  in  these  dayg  we  hare  an 
lorgAnisatiou  complex  beyond  his  understanding.  ,  .  ,  There 
"^is  no  liberty,  save  wisdom  and  self-conti'ol.     Liberty  is  within, 

not  without.     It  is  each  niaii'a  own  affair. 

^Suppose  .  .  .  that  these  swarmiag^*  yelping  fools  get  the 
fnpper  hand  of  ns,  what  then?     They  will  only  fall  to  other 

masters,  .  ,  .  Lot  them  revolt,  let  them  win  and  kill  mo  and 
,»nylike.  Others  will  arise^ — other  masters.  The  end^%iU  be 
I  the  same.  ,  .  .  What  right  liave  they  to  hope?    The  hope  of 

luanklnd,  what  is  it?  That  some  day  the  Over-man  may  come; 

I  that  some  day  the  inferiot^  the  weak  and  tUe  bestial  may  be 
enbdued  or  eUmiuated.  Their  duty — it's  a  fine  duty  tool — is 
to  die-  The  death  of  the  failure  I  That  is  the  path  by  whieJi 
the  beast  rose  to  manhood,  by  which  man  goea  on  to  liigher 
things'  (pp.  235-39). 
If  that  w^ere  Mr  Wells'  first  idea  o£  the  manner  in 
Hvhich  the  theory  of  natural  selection  ought  to  be  reduced 
to  practice,  no  wonder  ho  inclined  to  a  gentler  hypothesis 
of  the  origin  of  species  by  feegregation  !  Mere  elimination 
serves  at  best  only  to  maintain  a  race  at  a  certain  level. 
It  does  not  provoke  the  mutations  which  are  the  prime 
factor  in  e%*oIutian.  These,  we  fancy,  are  most  likely 
to  occur  in  the  order  of  men  with  rather  unstable  tem- 
peraments which  ranks  lowest  in  Mr  Wells*  scale  of 
efficacy.  But  in  any  event  neither  elimination  nor  segre- 
gation avail  much  if  wo  may  believe  in  the  ttiles  of  the 
traveller  on  '  The  Time  Machine/  This  naan  was  a  very 
skilful  inventor.  Ha%4ng  discovered  that  there  were 
really  four  dimensions,  three  being  the  three  planes  of 
spoee,  and  the  fourth  being  time,  he  devised  a  machine 
by  which  he  was  able  to  travel  down  the  tract  of  years 
far  more  rapidly  than  wo  can  move  upon  the  surface 
of  the  earth.  Ilis  experiences  were  certainly  remark* 
able. 

*I  am  afraid  I  cannot  convey  the  peculiar  sensations  of 
time-t ravelling.  .  .  .  As  I  put  on  pace,  night  followed  day 
like   the  flapping  of   a  blnck  wing,  .  .  .  and   I  saw  the  sun 
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liopi>ing  swiftly  across  the  sky,  leaping  it  every  minute,  and 
every  minute  marking  a  clay.  ,  .  .  Tiieu,  in  tlie  interraitt**:! 
darknesseB,   I   saw  the  moon   spinaiog   swiftly  tljix>ugh  hi 
quarters  from  new  to  full,  and   had  a  faint  glimpae  ol 
circling^  stars.     Presently,  as  I  went  ou,  atill  gaining  vetori' 
the  palpitation  of  night  and  day  merged  into  one  continui 
grayness ;   the  sky  took  on  a  wonderful  deepness  of  hint*, 
splendid   Uiminous   colour   like    that   of  early    t^rilight; 
jerking  suu  became  a  streak  of  fire,  a  brilliant  areh,  in  h 
the  moon,  a  fainter  fluctuating  band  ;  and  I  could  see  noUii: 
of  the  stars,  save  now  and  then  a  brighter  circle  flickering 
the  blue. 

*The  landscape  was  misty  and  vague.  ...  1  saw 
growing  and  changing  like  puffs  of  vaixjur,  now  brown,  noir 
green  ;  they  grew,  spread,  shivered,  and  jmssed  away.  I  w 
huge  buildings  rise  up  faint  and  fair,  and  pass  like  d: 
The  whole  surface  of  the  eaith  seemed  changed— rneltlng 
flowing  under  my  eyes,  .  .  .  Presently  I  noted  that  the  wi 
belt  s\vaj'e<l  up  and  down,  fi'om  solstice  to  solstk***.  In  a 
minute  or  lesa,  and  that,  consequently,  my  pace  waa  over  a 
year  a  minute ;  and  minute  by  minute  tlie  white  Hnow  fla^toi 
across  the  world,  and  vanished,  and  was  folIoT\-ed  by  the 
bright,  brief  green  of  sjM'ing  *  (pp.  29,  30J. 

After  ft  voyage  of  eight  hundred  thousand  years  tbf 
traveller  nlight^d,  expecting  to  be  amazed  at  tlie  develo; 
ment  of  mankind.     The  earth  was  a  tangled  waste 
strange,  beautiful  bushes   and  flowers,  ii  neglected 
yet  a  weedleas   garden.     It  was  peopled   by   a   race 
pretty,  graceful   creatures,  only  four  feet   hi^h  and 
describably  frail,  whose  days  •were  spent  in  eating  fmil 
and  sleeping  and  love-making.     In  the  matter  of  int<!ll 
gence  they  were  on  the  level  of  children  fire  years 
age.     This  was  w^hat  the  victory  of  the  *  Ovor-man  '  hn 
ended  in  I    The  serfs  had  been  subdued  and  driven  kK 
into  their  underground    factories,  and   the  aris 
had  obtained   one  triumph  after  another  over  natu 
until   all    diseases    had    been   staiuped   out,   and  all    tbi 
hard,   invigorating  conditions   of  life   removed.      Thi 
*  vaincue    par    sa    conquete/  the  higher    raco    had  de-" 
generated  iu  the  paradise  from  -ivhirh  ifc  had  exorcised 
the  spirit  of  evil  which  had  provoked  its  strength.     And 
the  same  dehunianisation  which  too  e*isy  a  life  had  eff^ 
in  the  lords  of  the  upper  world,  had  been  produced  io 
slaves  of  the  nether  earth  by  too  bratal  aud  empty  a  w»; 
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>f  existence.  The  nrtisans,  reduced  at  ln»t  to  niec)iuuic*al 
snders  of  intricate  machinery,  the  principle  of  which 
'they  were  not  required^  or  allowed,  to  understand,  had 
gradually  lost  in  their  subterranean  factorios  vigour 
and  intelligence,  and  becomo  noisome  beasts  of  prey 
writh  nocturnal  habits.  What  they  preyed  on  is  a  thing 
best  left  to  the  imagination. 

»Mr  Wells,  however,  is,  without  the  excuse  of  madness, 
BA  explicit  iri  the  matter  as  Swift  was  in  his  'Modest 
Proposal  for  Preventing  the  Children  of  Poor  People 
being  a  Burden.'  One  is  at  times  inclined  to  agree  with 
Taine  and  other  French  critics,  that  English  literature^ 
for  all  its  magnificence,  is  the  work  of  a  race  of  bar- 
barians. Mr  WcUb  seems  to  have  at  least  one  trait  of 
the  barbaric  mind — superetitiousnese*  Ab  we  have  re- 
marked, he  is  now  haunted  by  the  gruesome  creatures 
of  his  imagination.  Some  of  the  ways  in  which  he  has 
tried  to  lay  these  spectres  are  as  curious  as  those  adopted 
in  similar  cases  by  African  witch-doctors.  He  has  en- 
deavoured to  transforni  a  few  of  the  phantoms  into 
gracious  and  noble  giants  by  feeding  them  on  'The 
Food  of  the  Gods,'  hoping  to  slay^  with  the  help  of  these 
giants,  all  the  other  bugbears.  Then  he  has  fled  in 
despair  to  a  remote  star  and  entrenched  himself  there 
behind  the  walls  of  *A  Modem  Utopia.'  And.  Ilnall^'r 
be  haa  returned  to  earth,  *Iu  the  Days  of  the  Comet,* 
with  a  magical  green  vapour  by  means  of  which  he  now 
expects  to  change  all  the  children  of  men,  from  whom 
the  monsters  which  harass  his  prophetic  soul  are  fated 
to  descend,  into  a  race  of  divinities  with  the  beauty  of 
person  and  the  laxity  of  manners  of  the  gods  and  god- 
desses of  Homer. 
^  'The  Food  of  the  Gods/  however,  seems  to  be  the 
Hepecillc  in  which  he  has  most  faith.  The  story  of  the 
^■discovery  of  this  marvellous  drug  resembles  the  story 
l^of  the  discovery  of  the  modern  science  of  evolution. 
Invented  by  a  man  with  Darwins  patient  strength  of 
mind,  and  acclaimed  by  a  physiologist  with  something 
of  Huxley's  brilliant  genius,  it  was  received  at  first  with 
general  disfavour.  Even  when  it  became  generally 
known  that  a  method  had  been  found  which  enabled 
mankind  to  grow  in  power  at  an  amazing  rate,  few 
men,  besides  the  professor  of  physiology  and  a  certain 
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civil   engineer,  cared  to  bring   their  children  up  on 
now   food.     According   to    Mr   Wella    the    food   was 
nounced  by  Mr  Frederic  Harrison  as  vulgar  and 
Rjstent  with  the  teaching  of  Comte,  and  condemned 
the  public  schools  and  universities  as  subversive  of 
humane  standard   o£    life   which   had   been    fixed 
rind  for  ever  by  the  great  writers  of  classic  lit«ratar& 
When,    however,   a   proposal   was    inado    that    the   food 
should  be  used  in  elementary  schools,  it  became  a  matter 
of  practical  politics.   Terrified  by  a  vision  of  a  proletariat 
of  famished  giants,  the  government  formed  a  comiui 
to   restrict  the   sale  of  the   drug.      In    this    course 
promoters  of  the  food  concurred.     Like  Mr  Wells, 
hiul  been  frightened  by  the  apparition  of  Caddies.    Cad 
was  a  peasant  who,  by  mischance,  had  been  brought  up  oa 
the  new   food,  and  had  grown  into  a  young  giant  wi 
great  bodily  strength  and  little  intellectual  power, 
biind   discontent   with   the    common    conditions    of    I 
ho  struck  work  and  marched  on  Loudon.     Here  be  li 
by  breaking  open  baker's  shops  and  stealing  bread ; 
the  result  was  a  street  riot  in  which  Caddies  and  sero; 
yoldiers   perished.     This   tragic  and  futile   rebellion, 
happily,   had  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  character 
the  revolution  which  the  more  enlightened  giautH  wei 
trying  to  bring  about  in  a  gradual  and  peaceful  roanni 
They  had  been  quietly  spreading  the  new  food  througi 
out  the  earth,  and  breeding,  out  of  the  best  elements 
all  classes  in  every  country,  a  race  of  great  men   to 
operate  in  the  work  of  re-organisation. 

'  In  Anierica^  all  over  the  continent  oF  Eni^^rw,  in  Jai 
Aiisti-nlia.  at  last  all  over  the  world,  the  thing  was  worki 
towaixk  its  appoiutcil  end. . , ,  And  uion  .  .  .  told  one  nuolhi 
•*  tUeit)  w»3  no  cliange  in  the  e^ssential  order  of  things." 
There  «ime  to  men*s  ears  stoi-ies  of  things  the  giant  boys  coiiji 
do,  and  thej' said  *' wonderful!"  '\\'ithotit  a  spark  of  wonder... 
Theee  ehildre«>  said  the  popuki-  magaKines,  will  level  moim- 
taius,  bridge  soas,  tunnel  your  earth  to  a  honeycomb.     *'  W 
ileifiill*  said  the  little  folks,  **  i-iU^t  itt^     What  a  lot  of 
veuienccs  we  shall  have!  *'  . .  . .  They  who  lived  in  those  da; 
were  too  mueh  among  these  developments  to  see  thern  to{;otb> 
aH  a  single  thing"  (pp.  153,  156). 

Caddies'  vain  essay  iu  anarchy,  however,  put  an  end  to 
this  plan.     The  government,  in  alarm,  collocted 
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Lto  capture  all  the  giants  and  prevent  any  more  food  from 

Ibeing  manuftLCtured ;    and   henceforward  the  revolution 

'was  carried  on  in  «,  series  of  fierce  battles  in  which  the 

new  race  was  continuously  successful.     The  romance  ends 

with  a  speech  by  the  youthful  leader  of  the  gianfca : 

^fe*  **  These  people  are  right.  After  their  lights,  that  is.  .  . .  They 
^vwore  right  in  trying  to  luassaei'G  U9.  .  .  .  They  know  .  .  .  that 
^fyoii  cannot  have  pigmies  and  giants  in  one  world  together. .  *  * 
Tho  pigmies  loigbt  even*  perhaps,  attain  a  sort  of  pigmy 
millennium^  make  an  end  to  war,  make  an  end  to  over-popu- 
lation, (and)  sit  down  in  a  world-wide  city  to  practise 
pigmy  arts,  worshipping  one  another  till  the  world  begins 
to  freeze. 

* "  It  is  not  that  we  ^vould  oust  the  little  people  from  the 
^^  world  in  order  that  we,  who  are  no  more  than  one  step  up- 
^■wards  from  their  Littleness,  may  hold  their  world  for  ever. 
^^It  is  the  step  we  fight  for»  and  not  ourselves.  We  are  here, 
brothers,  to  what  end?  To  serve  the  spirit  and  the  purpose 
tJiat  has  beeu  breathed  into  our  lives  I  .  ,  .  We  flght  not  for 
ourselves,  but  for  growth — growth  that  goes  on  for  ever.  .  *  . 
To  grow  according  to  the  will  of  God  1  To  grow  out  of  these 
cracks  and  crannles^  out  of  these  shadows  and  darknesses, 
into  greatness  and  the  light!  -  .  .  To  grow  at  last  into  the 
fellowship  and  understanding  of  God,  Growing — tiU  the  earth 
iti  no  moi-e  than  a  footstool, .  , ,  till  the  spirit  shall  have  driven 
fear  into  nothingness  and  spread  " — ^he  swung  his  arm  heaven- 
ward^ — "  There ! "  For  one  instant  he  shone,  looking  up  fear- 
lessly into  the  starry  deeps,  mail-clad,  young  and  strong, 
re*oIute  and  still.  Then  the  light  .  ,  .  passed,  and  he  was  no 
more  than  a  great  black  outline  against  the  Btarry  sky — a 
great  black  outline  that  threatened  -with  one  mighty  gesture 
the  firmament  of  heaven  and  all  its  multitude  of  stars  * 
(pp.  310,315,317). 


• 
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Kxtravagant  as  the  idea  is,  there  is  something  of  the 
material  sublime  about  it.  The  imagination  of  man  haa 
never  conceived  a  wilder  project  than  this,  which  forms 
a  magnificent  close  to  a  very  striking  allegory  on  the 
progress  of  modem  science.  We  are  not  surprised  to 
find  in  'A  Modern  Utopia'  that  tho  notion  has  become 
the  ground  of  all  the  religion  which  Mr  Wells  seems  to 
possess. 

I  think  very  much  of  the  Night  of  this  World,  the  time  when 
pur  sun  will  be  red  and  dull^  and  air  and  water  will  lie  frozen 
yol,  208.— Aro.^J5.  2  K 
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together  la  a  common  snowfield  wbere  now  tbe  foresU  o( 
tropio:^  are  Hteaiiiing.  I  think  very  much  of  tbs^t,  and  wfaetber 
it  is  indeed  God's  purpose  that  our  kuid  should  end.  And  tfai 
cities  we  have  built,  the  books  we  have  written,  &11  that  we 
h&y&  glTen.  eubstauce  and  a  form,  should  Ue  dead  bea«Ath  tht 
enows.  . . .  T  remember  that  one  night  T  sat  np  and  told  th» 
ruscal  8tai-s  veiy  earnestly  how  they  should  not  esoape  ns  ii 
the  end '  (p.  307). 

Fbj-  Mr  Wells  takes  a  pagan  view  of  hutnan  life.  Walk- 
ing by  sight,  and  not  by  sight  and  faJtb  together,  \a 
regards  merely  the  material  phenomena  of  things 
not  their  spiritual  essence.  Of  all  that  the  Individ^ 
son]  achieves  in  its  strange,  solitary  pilgritnage  om 
he  distinguishes  and  edteenis  that  very  little 
which  contributes  directly  to  the  mundane  welfare  of 
human  race.  In  appearance  this  is  a  scienttfic  st 
i^f  ethics  ;  in  reality  it  is  merely  a  degradation  of  the  : 
gious  idea  of  morality,  consequent  on  a  ^"ain  attempt 
rationalist  mans  secondary  mystic  relation  with  hui 
by  ignoring  bis  primary  mystic  relation  with  the 
Ihere  is  no  scientific  standard  of  ethic-s.  From  ihi 
point  of  view  of  science  the  future  welfare  of  tie 
species  is  nltiniately  as  vain  a  thing  as  the  immediate 
welfare  of  the  individual,  for  the  species  and  the  individn 
^re  alike  subject  to  the  law  of  evolution  and  dissolutio 
Of  course,  when  the  belief  in  the  permanency  of 
human  race  reaches  the  pitch  of  fanaticism,  it  is  easy  I 
any  man  to  disregai-d  the  point  of  view  of  science 
speculate  in  the  illimitable  inane,  where  the  number  < 
illusions  he  can  invent,  on  which  to  ground  his  prejadidtfC^ 
is  restricted  only  by  the  range  and  power  of  his  imagina- 
tion- But  the  defect  of  this  method  is  that  it  giTW 
varying  results.  Mr  Welle,  for  instance,  bases  hist  theory 
of  socialism  on  a  vision  of  humanity  colonising  all  the 
habitable  planets  in  the  universe.  Condorcet.  on 
other  band,  founds  his  theory  of  individualism  on  tl 
dream  of  mankind  discovering  an  elixir  of  immortalit| 
which  'ftill  empty  of  meaning  the  question  of  the  wel 
of  future  generations. 

In  regard  to  the  most  brilliant  notion  in  'A 
Utopia,"  in  which  the  idea  of  the  army  of  the 
modem  science  in  '  The  Food  of  the  Gods '  is  developed 
into  a   scheme   for    the  estabUshment    of    an   order  o( 
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Samurai/  or  lay  priests  of  ascetic  habits  of  life*  devoted 
the  furtherance  of  the  general  mundane  interests  of 

utuanity,  Mr  Wells  candidly  admits  hi&  indebtedness  to 
Plato.  But,  as  hia  training  in  history  haa  not  been  so 
thorough  txs  his  training  in  science,  he  does  not  seem  to 
know  how  often  the  idea  of  the  guardians  in  the 
*  Kepublic '   has   been  acted   on,   and  how  often   it  has 

een  proved  impracticable.  The  story  of  every  famous 
onastic  order  shows  what  too  rigid  and  complete  an 

Tganiaation  of  the  moral  and  spiritual  energies  of  any 
:e  inevitably  ends  in.  The  stronger,  the  more  efficient 
.6  machinery  of  regimentation,  the  sooner  does  a  sort  of 

bssilisation,  if  not  a  sort  of  decay,  set  in. 

Human  nature  cannot  continuously  bo  run  into  moulds 
however  fine.  It  is  a  plant  -which  grows,  and  it  grows 
strongeat  when  it  grows  freely*  No  doubt  there  is 
existing  in  the  world  at  the  present  day  a  scattered  body 
of  Ene  spirits  in  various  walks  of  life.  As  they  have 
grown  up  in  an  age  of  liberty,  struggle*  and  incitement 
it  is  possible  that  they  are,  on  the  whole,  more  enlightened, 
more  capable,  and  more  numerous  than  were  the  men 
who  gathered  about  St  Francis  of  Assisi  and  3b  Loins  of 
France*  So  long  as  present  conditions  obtain,  so  long 
will  this  body  of  fine  spirits  continue  to  grow  in  number^ 
in  virtue,  and  in  power.  The  very  diSiculties  of  their 
position  are  a  source  of  strength.  There  is  no  need  for 
them  to  construct  in  haste  some  system  of  material 
organisation  which  would  lift  them  above  their  fellow- 
creatures  and  afterwards  impede  the  free  development  of 
aoul  of  their  successors.  They  are  united  already  in  an 
ideal  communion.  Though,  for  the  most  part,  they  dwell 
loneliness,  far  away  from  each  other,  their  miudB 
breathe  the  same  spiritual  air,  and,  soaring  above  their 
earthly  surroundings^  assemble  and  converse  in  the  same 
ethereal  altitudes.  Ah,  Mr  Wells,  it  is  not  in  revolutions, 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  or  by  main  force,  that  the  spirit  of 
man  grows  in  beauty,  wisdom,  and  holiness  \  Growth  is 
a  tardy  thing,  and  commonly  that  which  grows  moat 
slowly  lasts  the  longest. 

Happily,  Mr  Wells  is  a  man  of  varying  moods.  On 
the  one  band,  he  is  the  artificial  creature  of  an  educa- 
tion based  on  abstract  science,  to  whose  cold,  unmoved 
inteUigence  the  life  of  hunianity  is  a  colourlesB  spectacle 
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which  mtera»t6  him  as  a  kind   of   problem  met 
r«a&oa  of  its  possible  developments. 

*  At  tun«6  (he  aays)  I  suffer  f  mm  the  etraiigeet  9ea«e  of  det 
ment  from  myself  and  tho  world  about  me ;  I  seem  u>  wat 
it  all  from  the  outside,  from  somewhere  tiicot)cei%'ab)y  remote 
oat  of  time,  ant  of  space,  out  of  the  stress  and  tragedy  of  il 
an.'    (*  The  War  of  the  Worlds,'  p,  iG,) 

This  IS  the  mood  in  which  bo  inclines  to  booomo  a  nui .. 
some,  hasty,  impatient  fanatic,  with  an  aggresHive  cneA 
of  Calvinistic  eocialism  in  which  there  is  neither  help  and 
pitT  for  the  weak,  nor  scope  and  liberty  for  the  atroQg' 

On  the  other  hnnd,  there  is  in  him  a  child  of  natnn 
who  is  ea  little  concerned  as  Charles  Dickens  vrea  with 
he  frigid,  logical,  scientific  study  of  mankind.     In  Uni 
ntood  he  is  a  fine   novelist,  the  idioeyncrafiy  of  whow 
genius  resides  in  the  i>ower  of  quick  and  winning  ayvh 
pathy  with  which   he  irradiates   every  petty^  oominoo- 
place  detail  in  the  life  of  the  lower-middle  olassea.     Fkff 
from  despising  those  whom   the  stem  Bocialisttf  of  tfa* 
vegetarian  school  account  dull  and  ba»e,  he  exerts  aU  tht 
might  of  his  imagination  in   an  endeavour  to  exalt 
humble  and  put  down  the  mighty.    Like  Dickens, 
whom  he  has  much  more  in  common  than  Giseing  had,  1 
shows  a   happier  touch  in   revealing  the  nuerita  of 
meek  and  lowly  than  in  exposing  the  failings  of  the  i 
and  noble.     Vivid  as  is  the  gift  for  satire  which  he  i 
hibits  in  other  directions,  he  cannot  get  a  scantling ' 
truth  and  shai-pnees  into  hie  caricatures  of  overbearisp 
Ullage  squires  and  supercilious  hulies  of  the  nianor.     But 
how   fresh  and  dear,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  pidore 
of  the  poor  rustic  scholar  in  *  Love  and  Mr  Lewjshntn'! 
How  tender  the  humour,  and  how  light  and  telling  the 
touch  with  which  the  story  of  hts  struggle  between  lor* 
and  ambition  is  depicted  !     It  is,  we  tbink,  the  cheeriest 
biographical  novel  in  recent  English  Uteraturi?,  and  thp 
moat  interesting.  Without  any  of  the  cumbrous  apparatus 
enokployed  by  the  writers  of  the  psychological  school,  Mr 
W^dls  succeeds  in  conveying  a  veiy  definite  impreeeioo  of 
ttet^At^illfttions  of  mind  of  the  younger  generation  of  Um 
Bi^wh  middle  classes  between  1890  and  1895. 

Probftbty  *  Love  and  Mr  Lewisham  *  is  not  so  populsr 
«  wrrel  as  *  Kipps,'  but  to  out  mind  it  is  the  more  fioJsh«d 
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Lwork.     It  is  more  of  a  piece,  a  tissue  of  exquisite  realism 
which  the  actual  colours  of  life  are  subdued  by  being 

"bleuded.     The  first   part  of  'Kipps,'   however,  la   better 

^than  anything  else  which  Mr  Wells  has  written.     Kippa 
limeelf  strikes  us  as  one  of  the  most  life-like  personages 

'in  modem  fiction.  Few  of  even  the  best  of  our  novelists 
of  the  younger  generation  are  able  to  create  a  character 
of  this  kind,  which  Uvea  and  moves  with  an  energy  of 
ita  own  in  the  memory  of  the  reader.  In  regard  to  the 
conduct  of  the  action^  Mr  Wells  is  le&a  fortunate.  A 
striking,  original  plot  which  does  not  exceed  the  bounds 

^ot  verisimilitude  is  as  rare  a  thing  in  modern  fiction  as 
a  striking,  original  character.     The  touch  of  the  magic 

'wand  which  lifts  Kipps  from  the  position  of  a  draper's 
assistant  to  the  rank  of  a  man  of  wealth  and  leisure, 
changes  the  ntory  of  his  struggles  into  the  only  kind  of 
fairy-tale  which  does  not  entertain  us.  The  nurrative 
loses  its  close  relation  to  life  just  at  that  point  at  which 
the  relation  becomes  very  interesting.  And  what  makes 
the  use  of  this  primitive  machinery  for  effecting  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  plot  especially  irritating  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
quite   unnecessary.     In   the  precarious  existence  of  the 

^drifting  part  of  our  lower-middle  classes  there  is  sufficient 
>f  the  genuine  stuff  of  romance  to  enable  a  writer  with 

*Hr  Wells'  gifts  to  make  a  novel  of  manners  dealing  with 
that  existence  as  full,  if  so  he  wished,  of  hazard,  variety^ 
and  sudden  change  as  is  an  ordinary  novel  of  adventure. 

At  present,  we  are  afraid,  Mr  Wells  wishes  only  to 
nrtake  his  novels  the  vehicle  for  the  exposition  of  certain 
^Socialistic  theories.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  a  novelist  with 
^ko  lively  a  sense  of  the  picturesque,  so  impressive  an 
Himagination,  and  so  gracious  a  power  of  sympathetic 
Insight,  should  have  been  drawn  into  a  frothy  movement 
of  enlightenment  in  which  his  natural  genius  is  dwarfed 
and  distorted.  We  do  not  think  that  he  will  become  the 
*  Lather  of  Socialism,'  of  whom  he  speaks  in  '  Love  and 
Mr  Lewisham.'  He  lacks  the  soul  of  iron  and  the  colour- 
blindness of  the  eystematiser.  The  stream  of  his  feelings 
does  not  run  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the 
current  of  bis  thoughts  has^  unhappily,  been  turned. 
Hence  bis  continual  alterations  of  opinion.  His  polemical 
works  are  written  with  a  view  to  convincing  hiniycU", 
But  he  cannot  make  up  his  mind.    He  is  not,  like  Mr 
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G.  B.  Sbaw,  ft  gay  and  curions  sceptic  by  nature,  who  I 
taken  up  socialism  as  the  latest  and  most  perverse  form 
of  intellectual  dilettantism*  Mr  Wells  is  in  eameitt, 
he  is  not  certain  what  he  ia  in  earnest  about.  He  W( 
to  reduce  everything  into  some  formula  which  he 
swear  by ;  but  whenever  he  rises  into  the  cold,  grey  M'oji 
of  misty  abstractions  in  which  the  makers  of  rigid  systcnii 
dwell*  he  is  enticed  down  to  the  warm,  green  eai 
the  HDunds,  the  stir,  the  hues,  and  the  fulness  of 
So  he  vacillates  in  a  strange*  spiritual  unrest;  being,! 
the  one  hand,  an  anarchist,  who  would  destroy,  out 
wild,  personal  discontent,  a  civilisation  on  which  rwa 
everything  that  be  loves  and  admires ;  and,  on  the  otiier, 
a  troubled,  anxious,  questioning  spiHt,  seeking  vainly 
amid  the  shows  of  time  far  the  eternal  foundations  of 
religious  faith. 

Postsenpt. — Since  the  above  article  was  written, 
WetU  has  made,  in  'New  Worlds  for   Old/  &  str 
attempt  to  mitigate  the  feeling  of  uneasiness  produ 
among  the  more  sober-minded  socialists  by  the  '  gloriaas 
anarchism'  of  *In  the  Days  of  the  Comet.*     Thia  is 
manner  in  which  he  now  tries  to  win  over  men  of 
stamp  of  Mr  Sidney  Webb : 

'That  Anarchist  world,  I  admitj  is  our  dream;  ,  ,  ,  but 
way  to  that  Is  through  education  and  discipline  and  1*1 
Socialism  ia.the  preparation  for  that  higher  Anarchifim, . ^ 
Socialism  is  the  echooUroom  of  true  and  uohle  Anarchism, 
wherein  by  training  and  restraint  we  shall  moke  HMSn  freo' 
tp.  257). 

Having  thus  confused  the  extreme  form  of  coercion  wiU^ 
the  extreme  form  of  licence,  Mr  Wells  goes  on  to 
found  all  legitimate  and  practical  matters  of  constructil 
polities  with  illegitimate  and  impracticable  theories 
socialism.  This,  of  course^  is  the  method  of  the  Fabil 
Society,  In  our  judgment,  however,  the  achievement 
and  traditions  and  spirit  of  a  Christian  people,  with  wi 
incompiirable  experience  in  the  working  of  free  institu- 
tionsj  afford  a  surer  and  a  larger  base  for  all  real  sodiU 
reforms  than  the  fallacious  and  destructive  hyi>othe»es 
of  collective  ownership  of  property  and  burcaucratil 
tj'raimy  on  which  Mr  WelU  founds  his  vision  of  T 
glorious  anarchism/ 
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X.— A  GENRE  PAINTER  AND   HIS  CRITICS. 

'Jfe  and  Works  of  Viitono  Cm^iaccio.  By  tho  late 
Prof.  Gustav  Ludvvig  and  Prof.  Pompeo  Molnienti. 
Translated  by  R,  H.  jHobart  Cust.  With  numerous 
illaslrrttioiis  in  photogrnvure  aud  half-tone,  London  : 
Murmy,  1S107. 

'hat  there  are  artists*  pfLinters  and  poeta'  painters  i^ 
often  acknowledged.  It  ia  only  fair,  seeing  at  how  many 
points   his  activities   touch   on    art,   that   the'  archivist 

oo  should  be  rewarded  by  having  his  special  painter. 
True  it  is  that  to  wonie  extent  tho  archivist  has  made 
most  of  the  old  masters  more  or  less  his  own,  has  at 
timea  obtruded  his  own  special  scale  of  values  where  the 
artist's  would  be  found  more  commensurate ;  but  still  it  is 
right  that  here  and  there  an  artist  bo  handed  over  body 
and  soul  to  tho  archivist  for  dissection.  An  artiat  pre- 
eminently fitted  for  this  purpose  is  Carpaccio,  and  he 
found  in  the  late  Dr  Ludwig  precisely  the  archivist  to  do 
him  justice.  It  is  true  that,  half  a  century  ago,  he  fell,  by 
some  odd  mistake,  into  the  hands  of  a  poet  and  dreamer ; 
but  Buskin  had  so  great  a  capacity  for  subjective  vision, 
he  saw  so  clearly  through  Carpaccio  to  his  own  personal 
predilections,  his  own  emotional  habits  and  prejudices* 
that  Carpaccio  remained  practically  unaffected  by  hi^ 
employment  as  a  medium.  Ruskin  in  his  study  revealed 
to  the  world  much  that  was  of  interest  about  himself — 

is    intransigent    Frotestantism,   his   odd    sincerity,  his 

lOnsibility,  his  tenderness,  and  a  thousand  other  quaint 
or  endearing  characteristics — but  they  are,  it  so  happens^ 
characteristics  of  Ruskin  and  not  of  Carpaccio. 

By  some  odd  twist  in  his  nature,  passing  by  the 
many  great  Italian  artists  in  whom  a  constant  religious 
exaltation  and  a  deep  ethical  purpose  might  indeed  be 
discovered,  bo  pitched  on  two  minor  artists^  Luini  and 
Carpaccio,  and  expended  on  them  the  wealth  of  hia 
emotional  nature.  Of  these  arti^nts,  Liiini  may  perhaps 
have  been  religious  in  a  rather  mawkish  aud  trivial 
manner,  but  Carpaccio  was,  at  least  so  far  as  he  reveals 
himself  in  hia  art,  singularly  devoid  of  religious,  or  indeed 
of  any  rarefied  or  spiritual  imagination.  If  proof  were 
wanted  of  this,  which  stares  the  impartial  observer  in  the 
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face  from  any  one  of  his  delightful  narrative  pie««6,  it  is 
surely  to  be  found  in  the  precocity  with  which  thia  uaXve 
fifteenth  century  artist  anticipated  already  a  choice  of 
subject  which  might  seem  to  belong  by  right  to  F^liciea 
Ropa  or  Forain.  I  allude,  of  course,  to  the  picture  cl 
two  ladies  in  the  Correr.  Ruskin,  confronted  with 
most  curious  and,  for  the  period,  unexpected  clue 
Carpaceio's  pergonal  tastes,  is  not  abashed  for  a  monicnt^' 
He  thinks,  it  is  true,  that  the  motive  of  the  picture  is 
satirical  because  of  the  suggestion  of  idleness  and  luxury, 
but  he  appears  entirely  uncouHcioua  of  the  ladies'  pro- 
fession, Hurmises,  indeed,  that  they  are  mother  and 
daughter,  and  actually  pronounces  the  painting,  in  » 
burst  of  misplaced  eloquence,  the  finest  painting  in  tlM 
world.  It  is  certainly  a  very  interesting  comedy  of 
manners  at  a  period  when  such  documents  are  vety, 
scarce,  but  it  would  be  di£&cult  for  any  l«as 
imagination  than  Ruskin'e  to  find  in  it  qualities  con^ 
parable,  nay,  superior,  to  those  showii  by  de  Uoogbei 
Van  Eyck,  Giorgionej  Titian,  Bewick,  Landseer,  HiinU 
Turner*     This  amazing  list  ia  given  in  Ruskin  b  order. 

It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  find  out  through  whiit 
intricate  involutions,  through  what  mazy  wanderings  of 
his  spirit,  RuBkiu  arrived  at  his  paradoxical  conclusioni 
about  Carpaccio.  One  must  suppose,  as  always  with 
Ruskin,  first  of  all,  a  certain  aesthetic  thrill  set  up  per- 
haps by  Carpaceio's  restrained  sensuousness  of  colour^ 
then  perhaps  some  happy  combination  of  external 
conditions  Buch  as  occur  no  easily  in  Venice.  Then,  on 
Cai-paccio's  side,  we  have  his  habit,  essentially  a  fnvoloifi 
and  thoughtless  one^  of  putting  into  his  pictures  evciy 
Idnd  of  costume,  type,  animal,  plant  or  thing  which 
amused  him  or  attracted  his  ever  vagrant  fancy  for  tb 
moment.  This  habit,  though  highly  reprehensible,  ind 
impossible  in  a  great  imaginative  artist  is,  of  course, 
of  those  engaging  vices  which  endear  a  smaller  man  like 
Carpaccio  ;  but  it  becomes  the  foundation,  under  Huskin's 
already  impassioned  and  distorted  gaze,  of  the  whole 
colossal  fabric  of  Carpaceio's  reputation  as  an  artist  with 
a  deep  spiritual,  presumably  Protestant,  message*  For, 
to  a  mind  like  Buskin's,  any  object  may  become  symbolic 
of  almost  any  idea;  and,  where  there  is  such  a  wealth  ani 
olutier  of  unrelated  objects  to  be  found  in  the  pictu 
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it  will  go  bard  with  the  critic  i£  some  things  eaonot  be 
niade  to  fit,  symbolically,  of  course,  with  almoBt  any 
spiritual  truth  which  the  critic  happens  to  be  interested 
in.  In  truth  tho  nat  is  drawn  so  wido  that  nothing  can 
slip  through.  lu  St  George  fighting  the  dragon,  St 
George  is  to  typify  Purity,  that  is  the  theoreni ;  then, 
if  Carpaccio  gives  him  a  white  horse,  it  becomes  obvi- 
ous at  once,  since  white  stands  for  purity ;  but  it  so 
happens  that  Carpaccio  gives  him  a  dark  brown,  almost 
black,  horse.  To  the  symbolist  thin  provides  but  a 
moments  check.  St  George  is  Purity,  but  he  needs  the 
strength  of  the  lower  nature  to  bear  him  into  battle. 
Brown  horses  are  the  strongest,  therefore  St  George 
represents  Purity;  q.e.d.  There  is  no  gainsaying  such 
argument.  Carp^iccio  might  rise  from  the  dead  and 
disclaim  any  such  fine  intentions  in  his  delightfully 
simple  art;  it  would  not  move  the  symboliHt  from  his 
impregnable  position. 

But  I  am  not  concerned  here  to  make  fun  of  Ruskin'a 
exposition  of  Carpaccio,  the  more  so  that,  besides  having 
much  beauty  of  language,  St  Mark*a  Keat  contains  certain 
dimly-guessed  sestbetic  ape^^^u^  of  so  profound  a  nature 
that  we  have  not  yet  quite  arrived  at  understanding 
them  fully.  But  it  is,  I  think,  necessary,  if  we  are  to  get 
at  all  at  the  real  Carpaccio,  to  sweep  aside  the  whole  of 
this  symbolic  superetrncture.  On  these  lines  one  might 
prove  that  Friths  Derby  Day  is  not  only  a  profoundly 
moral  painting,  which  it  may  be,  but  that  it  typifies  the 
fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  or  the  advent  of  Christian 
Science.  It  is  indeed  almost  pathetic  to  think  that 
Carpaccio,  the  most  thoughtless,  gay,  irresponsible 
painter  of  tlie  Renaissance,  should  have  been  made  to 
bear  such  a  heavy  burden  of  spiritual  truth  as  Buskin 
and  his  collaborator  pile  on  his  unconscious  shoulders. 

Such  was  Raskin's  Carpaccio — a  medium  for  self- 
revelation  on  Ruakins  part.  What,  then,  do  our  more 
scientiiic,  more  objectively-minded  art  historians,  Ger- 
man and  Italian,  make  of  him  ?  Have  we  from  them,  at 
last,  the  real  Carpaccio  ?  In  a  sense,  yes.  Carpaccio's 
activity,  hid  milieUt  the  kind  and  quality  of  his  patrons, 
the  measure  of  his  contemporary  fame,  the  material  he 
handled  in  his  art^ — all  these  are  clearly  made  out  for  ua 
and  are  illustrated  by  a  wealth   of  details  of   fifteenth 
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centuiy  Venetian  life  such  as  only  a  patient  and  entbosi- 
astic  reseai^her  like  Dr  Ludwig  rould  accumulate  intbe 
courise  of  many  years.     But  of  Cai*pacc!0  as   an  artiia 
neither  Br  Ludwig  nor  Signer  Molmentt  have  anyUua| 
authoritative  to  t^il  us  ;  they  echo  in  a  perfunctory  wayi 
miuiber  of  fine  sounding  but  really  tneanin|fU*i«s  pi 
about    truths    sincerity,    directnesis.     Tht^y    allude 
Btantly  to  his  genius,  his  power  of  observation,  and 
decorative   sense,  but    there  is  nowhere  in    this  booki 
serious  attempt  made   to  appreciate   Carpaccio'a  exici 
position,  to  say  what,  as  an  artist  pure  and  simple,  be  i* 
worth,  what  he  would  be  worth  to  us  if,  for  iustauco,  hf 
were  painting  the  Regent  Cirt!us  of  to-day,  if  his  cob- 
panions  of  the  Calza  were  the  habitues  of  Ritx*s.     If  hi» 
Doge  were  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  gondola.^  taxicobs 
what  then  would  be  his  vahio  for  us  as  pure  art?    KJ 
really  only  by  some  such  imagined  transposition  of 
material  of  his  art  that  we  can  estimate  its  leAthotic 
opposed  to  its  antiquarian  value*     ForCarpaccio  sat 
as  scarcely  any  other  artist,  certainly  as  no  other  It 
artist,  does,  a  certain  intellectual  craving — the  deflirel 
know,  in  such  a  detailed  way  that  we  can  picture  it  i 
to  ourselves,  how  people  lived  four  hundred  years 
The  past  is  always  sanctified  by  time  ;  and  those  of  us  wh 
would  he  ashamed  to  bo  found  reading  baelcstairs  infornu 
tion  about  smart  people  in  a  modern  society  journal  t« 
that  we  are  fulfilling  part  of  our  intellectual  pui-poso  in ! 
if  we  are  puzzling  out  a  chroniqiw  acajiduteuse  of  the  wsinai* 
teenthcentury  or  piecing  together  the  day's*  doings  of  a  very 
ordinary  man  of  bumness  in  the  fifteenth  century.    Our 
difference  of  feeling  in  the  two  supposed  cases  hiis  no  doubt 
some  justification*    It  requires  a  more  deli  berate  effort  of 
imagination  to  vivify  the  bare  facts  of  the  daily  life  o^  ft 
long  past  century  than  to  give  a  vital  impulse  to  similar 
facts  of  to-day.    Then* again,  Time  has  destw^yod  60  ni'l 
lessly  that  all  that  he  has  left  becomes  precious  as  hfJin'^t; 
to  make  part  of  a  picture  which  we  feel  of  infinite  im- 
portance.    After  all*  the  past  is  part  of  us  ;  we  absorb  it 
all  into  uSp  identify  ourselvoH  with  all  it^  efTortB  bowerw 
ciuitradictory ;    whereas  the  present  belongs  mostly  to 
other  people,  rivals,  enemies,  or  what  not,  certainly  do 
part  of  ourselves. 

Then,  again,  we  may  stop  in  our  realisation  of  a  pant 
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D  wherever  we  wish.     We  may  think  how  pleasant  to 

I©  a  /«?*/«  on  the  Grand  Caiial ;  w©  need  not  dread  the 

lague  or  tho  Turks  as  those  who  were  present  did.     We 

-y  imagine  as  long  as  it  gives  us  pleasure  ;  we  can  stop 

HIT  imaginings  whenever  pain  begins.     The  present  ih 

ore  r^^lcntlens,  and  spoils  our  nicely  planned  work  of  art 

ly  obtruding  hateful  tind  ineorgrnnus  farts, 

Now  Carpaccio,  by  a  kind  of  miracle,  that  is,  by  a  num- 

Iber  of  fortunate  chances  of  environment  and  character, 
Corpaccio  does  juat  what  we  want.  He  g^vea  the  anti- 
quarian imagination  all  that  it  aaka  and  no  inore.  He 
can  be  detailed  and  precise  as  an  auctioneer's  inventory, 
btinute  as  an  insect,  circumstantial  as  a  false  witness ; 
he  is  never  real  enough  to  hurt.  He,  standing  there  in 
^  fiftoenth  century  Venice  at  the  time,  will  swear  to  u»  that 
^mll  our  illusions  about  the  past  are  justified ;  that  life  was 
^'just  that  mixture  of  what  was  picturesquely  insignificant 
and  naively  piquant  which  we  like  our  retrospective  ima- 
ginations to  distil  for  us  from  the  records  of  the  post.  And 
this  was  in  part  because  he  had  just  our  less  responsible 
interest  in  things^  our  love,  in  idler  moments,  of  the 
details  of  remote  life,  remote  either  in  time  or  space,  our 
love,  in  short,  of  local  colour.  His  eastern  scenes  prove 
this  beyond  doubt;  and  our  authors  show  how  much 
ingenious  lei^ming,  of  a  kind  that  i^ve  are  familiar  with 
ntuong  our  own  historical  and  i*eligious  painters,  Carpaccio 
could  display  on  occasion*  Then,  again,  when  he  has  to 
do  scenes  with  vague  and  indeterminate  settings,  like  the 
St  George,  his  fancy  is  always  pleasurable-  What  horror 
that  battle-ground  between  St  George  and  the  dragon,  in 
the  Albergo  of  the  Sclavonians,  might  have  aroused  under, 
for  instance,  Mantegna's  hand  ;  and  yet  hero  how  pleasant 
are  these  pieces  of  haJf-devoured  human  limbs,  what  a 
delightful  thrill  of  quaintnens  they  give  to  the  setting. 
Even  in  this  gjreat  battle,  the  supremo  conflict^  according 
to  Ruskin,  between  purity  and  man's  bestial  natm*e,  even 
here  all  is  gay  and  attractive.  There  is  no  dramatic 
suspense,  no  real  issue  at  stAke.  St  Cieorge  is  our  old 
friend  Prince  Charming  of  the  fairy  stories,  and  it  is 
bound  to  be  all  right. 

But  before  going  further  with  our  enquiries  into 
Garpaccio's  genius,  let  us  consider,  in  brief  summary,  what 
it  is  that  Dr  Ludwig  and  Signer  Molmenti  have  really 
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brought  to  light  for  us  ia  the  history  of  Carpoccio't  Ufe 
and  work.  We  are  still  strangely  ignorant  about  him; 
he  eludes  the  archivist  as  scarcely  one  other  of  tbe 
figures  of  Venetian  ai^t  does^  dodging  behind  the  bl 
men,  living  perliaps  in  a  somewhat  lower  »ocml  sti 
nearer  to  the  haunts  of  his  fisher  kinsmen,  iind,  one 
guesSf  feeling  a  little  'out  of  it'  iu  the  cultured  atmoBphac 
of  the  Bellini  studios,  glad  to  get  back  to  a  cruder,  nwi? 
jovial  society.  Even  the  indefatigable  researches  of  oar 
two  authors  have  failed  to  reveal  the  date  of  Oarpftccio'i 
birth — a  matter  generally  of  great  iniportanco  in 
attempt  to  estimate  an  artist's  exact  position  in  relat 
to  his  contemporaries,  since  upon  this  depends  miuiii^ 
our  estimate  of  his  originality.  In  Carpaccio*s  case  thial 
particularly  disappointing,  since  the  archives  have  yielded 
considerable  information  about  his  relatives.  Wc  know 
something  about  Fra  Ilario,  his  uncle,  a  turbulent  priett: 
we  know  at  least  the  names  and  a  few  dates  about  a  wfaole 
row  of  uncles  and  cousins,  including  one  GaesparOp  who  vu 
condemned  to  death  for  larceny  at  the  Mint;  and  w« 
know  of  a  large  family  of  more  distant  cousins  amonif 
whom  smuggling  seems  to  have  been  a  favourite  pn>- 
fession.  Altogether  the  genealogical  table  gives  one  Use 
p  idea  of  a  vigorous  stock  of  fishermen  and  small  trade- 
.with  at  least  a  fair  share  of  criminals.  There  w^ow* 
[little  in  such  surroundings  to  bring  a  young  man 
touch  with  distinguished  and  cultivated  society,  and 
ought  rather  to  he  surprised  that  Carpaccio  shows  ao 
un  intelligence,  such  an  aptitude  for  learnings  as  hedoo^ 
than  that  he  belongs  to  an  altogether  different  claai  of 
artists  to  the  Bellini,  Giorgione,  and  Titian. 

But  to  return  to  the  question  of  Vittoro  Carpacdo'* 
birth.  One  thing  is  at  least  satisfactorily  determined ; 
was  born  in  Venice,  of  an  old  Venetian  family,  and  not  I 
.  Capodistria,  as  was  at  one  time  held.  The  Erst  notice  ( 
^  hhn  that  haa  been  traced  so  far  is  his  mention  in  the  ' 
of  his  uncle,  Frate  Ilario,  in  1472,  where  he  is  named  as 
an  heir.  This  implies^  according  to  Dr  Ludwig*  thiit  be 
was  bora  about  1455-6,  since  no  one  could  enter  iatooo 
inheritance  under  fifteen  years  of  age.  But  surely  a  b<^ 
could  be  named  for  an  inheritance  before  ho  was  of  an 
age  to  inherit,  since  the  will  might  not  take  effect  for 
Bome  time.    One  can  hardly  doubt  thatDr  Ludwig  thought 
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jf  tUis  point,  and  yet  it  would  bo  surprising  if  Vittoro 
WHS  really  born  ao  early  as  1455,  for  of  the  earliest  dated 
pictures  we  have  by  him,  the  St  Ursula  series,  the  first  is 
lated  1490.  It  represents  the  lauding  at  Cologne,  and 
is  ao  childish  in  composition,  so  feeble  in  drawing,  and  is 
followed  at  such  short  intervals  of  time  by  pictures,  each 
ana  of  which  shows  such  striking  and  rapid  improvement, 
bhat  one  finds  it  hard  to  doubt  that  that  picture  of  1490 
is  indeed  an  almost  youthful  work,  done,  say,  when  the 
artist  was  about  twenty^three  or  twenty-four  years  old  and 
soming  rapidly  to  his  full  artistic  growth.  On  the  other 
baud,  with  Dr  Ludwig's  date,  he  must  have  been  thirty- 
live  years  old,  an  age  which  precludes,  for  an  artist  of 
the  Italian  Renaissance,  any  idea  of  immaturity,  and 
ieavea  this  curious  inequality  unexplained. 

As  to  his  artistic  training,  no  documentary  help  is  at 
band  ;  but  if  Dr  Ludwig  had  done  nothing  else  students 
af  Venetian  art  would  have  owed  him  a  great  debt  for 
settling  this  point  decisively*  Dr  Ludwig  has  reconsti- 
tuted a  whole  lost  atelier  of  Venice,  and  one  of  consider- 
able importance.  To  the  older  critics  Venetian  painting 
En  the  fifteenth  century  consisted  of  the  Bellini  and  their 
belpers.  Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle  and  Morelli  began  to 
Hfferentiate  the  group  of  Muranese  artists,  and  subset 
^uently  Alvise  Vivarini,  the  leader  of  the  group,  was 
brought  into  full  prominence  by  Mr  Berenaon.  Meanwhile, 
Lazzaro  Bastiaui  was  regarded  as  an  imitator  of  Carpaccio, 
bo  whom  no  one  paid  much  attention.  Dr  Ludwig  has 
at  last  done  him  justice;  has  shown  that  he  was  the 
oiAvter  and  not  the  pupil  of  Carpaccio ;  that  he  had  a 
^reat  position  in  his  day,  and  that  from  his  atelter  came, 
not  only  Carpaccio  himself,  but  Benedetto  Diana,  Mansueti, 
Vincenzo  Baatiani,  and  probably  a  large  number  of  name- 
less artificers.  In  fact  the  Bellini,  the  Vivarini,  and  Laz- 
zaro Bastiani  hU  held  similar  positions  in  Venice  as  the 
heads  of  large  ateliers.  Nor  was  the  superiority  of  tlie 
Bellini  so  evident  then  as  it  is  to-day,  for  we  find  one 
Antonio  Corradi  writing  from  Constantinople  so  late  aa 
1473  to  order  a  panel  with  a  figure  of  Christ  to  be  done 
by  Lazssaro,  'but,  if  the  painter  bo  dead,  Master  Gian 
BeUini  must  do  it ' ! 

Such  a  judgment  must  surprise  even  us  who  are  ac- 
customed to  grotesque  inversions  of  the  order  of  merit  in 
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art ;  for  it  is  not  as  thaugh  Lazzaro  were  an  Edwin 
and  Bellmi  a  Rossetti ;  a^s  though  one  were  ^rosaiy  * 
lar/  and  the  other  seriously  imaginative  ;  both 
trying  to  do  essentially  the  same  thing—appealing  to  tb* 
same  taste  and  the  same  religious  instincUa — only  ono  «w 
doing  it  with  high  genius  and  the  other  with  prai» 
worthy  industry ;  and  yet  one  could  have  either  the  an 
or  the  other  for  the  same  price  ! 

But  Dr  Ludwig's  claim  for  Lazzaro  Bastiani  ia.  w« 
think,  fully  made  out.  Lazzaro  fills  a  most  im] 
position  in  Venetian  art.  It  is  indeed  surprising  that 
position  should  have  remained  so  long  unsuspected,  ami 
it  is  one  of  Dr  Ludwig*8  many  services  to  the  historr 
Venetian  art  thus  to  have  cleared  up  the  w^hole  situau 
And  if  Lazsuiro  was  unequal  in  his  iRventiuns  and 
quently  feeble  in  his  execution,  he,  too,  had  his  ha 
moments.  The  'S.  Veneranda/  of  Vienna,  shows  quiw 
as  distinct  a  discovery  in  composition  as  Alvise  Vivarini'i 
great  altar-pieces  at  Berlin,  and  the  whole 
formula  of  narrative  design  is  already  present  in  the  li 
pieces  representing  the  story  of  St  Jerome  in  the 
and  at  Vienna,  so  much  so  indeed  that  when  Ca 
came  to  treat  the  same  subject  be  had  only  to  modify 
let  us  add,  improve  his  master's  conception*  To  have 
I  covered,  or  rather  to  have  quarried  from  Jacopo 
I  that  loose  formula  of  composition  so  admirably 
'  to  pictorial  narration  is  surely  a  noteworthy  claim 
\  jnembrancG,  About  ono  of  the  works,  here  attributed 
Bastiani,  there  has  already  been  «ome  controversy, 
great  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  of  the  '  Doge  Mi 
nigo  Kneeling  before  the  Virgin*  has  always  borao 
name  of  Carpaccio.  That  it  in  strikingly  Cnrpacciau 
colour  and  technique  is  true,  but  none  of  the  fomu 
characteristic  of  him»  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  it  was  painted  at  a  time  when  Carpaccio  had  ecaroely 
finished  his  training.  Dr  Ludwig  is  therefore,  it  appears, 
quite  right  in  restoring  to  Carpaccio's  master  this  digni' 
fied  and  serious  work,  which  forms,  indeed^  his  chii 
to  recognition** 

Coming  now  to  Carpaccio's  eai'ly  works,  our 

*  In  the  list  at  works  hy  Laiszaro  Bastiant  our  authom  omit  to  menll 
the  '  Madonnii  and  Child  '  which  Mr  Claude  PhiUipa  dlBcovared  » t«w ; 
Rgo  ib  A  private  colleotiDn,  and  which  now  hangs  Ui  tb«  N&tionftl  tHXktf* 
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lispose  of  Kuskib  e  idea  that  the  eight  curious  panels  in 
5t  Alvise  are  juvenile  works  by  Vittore  himaelf.     They, 
however,  give  them  very  decisively  to  Baatianis  atelier, 
^^nd  suppose  for  thetn  an  early  date.     If  they  grant  so 
luch,  it  is  a  little  di£ficiilt  to  gee  on  w^hat  grounds  they 
lecisively  reject  that  one  of  Baatiani's  pupils  of  whose 
payward  and  irresponsible  genius  they  seem  so  delight- 
ful a  forehiste.     Frankly,  unless  we  are  to  suppose  with 
lary  Iiogan  that  they  are  quite  late  Carpacciesque  pas- 
iches,  we  know  of  no  Venetian  artist  other  than  Car- 
ccio  who  had   quite  the  humorous    spontaneity,  quite 
le   reckless  directness  of   narration    that   these   panels 
svince.    Moreover,  the  horse  in  the  *  Fall  of  Jericho '  is  so 
ibsolately  Carpaccio's  horse  (compare,  for  instance,  the 
borse  in  St  A^italis)  that  it  must  be  either  by  him  or  after 
To  118,  at  all  events*  these  panels  appear  to  possess 
the  quintessence  of  Carpaccio's  peculiar  temperamental 
genius  as  yet  unaffected  by  reverence  for  any  conventions 
of  style,  of  perspective,  of  drawing,  or  composition. 

Carpaccio  was  occupied  during  the  greater  part  of  his 
t'e  in  carrying  out  extensive  schemes  of  decorations  for 
Ttho  •common-rooms'  of  the  minor  scitole.  These  minor 
^acuo/6  were  really  very  humble  institutions,  maintained 
>y  small  tradespeople  partly  for  charity,  partly  for  that 
lutual  support  of  their  self-esteem  which  forms  so  strong 
a  tie  even  to-day  among  the  less  cultivated  circles  of  the 
liddle  classes.  Onerould  probably  get  a  pretty  clear  idea 
)f  the  tone  of  a  meeting  of  these  brethren  of  the  minor 
guilds  by  attending  at  a  Masonic  lodge  in  one  of  the  gen- 
Iteet  outer  suburbs  of  London.  These  good  iieople  probably 
\*  knew  notliing  about  art,  but  knew  what  they  liked  *  j 
id  they  liked  Carpaccio,  which  showed  their  honest 
*good  sense  and  freedom  from  snobbism.  They  did  not  want 
Gentile  Bellini,  with  hiH  high  and  academic  design,  and 
they  felt  no  compulsion,  like  the  major  gtiilds,  to  employ 

»hlm  because  of  his  reputation  with  cognoscenti.  But  if  their 
|>redilections  are  intelligible  enough,  it  is  hard  to  under- 
Btand  how  our  learned  authors  can  have  pla-ced  Grentile 
eide  by  side  with  Carpaccio,  as  they  have  done,  and  then 
lectured  Gentile  for  being  an  inferior  artist,  and  critics 
for   repeating,  parrot-like,  his  praises.     It   is  difficult  to 

kundersta.nd  how.  even  accepting  the  examples  they  have 
chosen  for  comparison,  they  were  not  instantly  struck  by 
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the  fact  that  Gentile,  whatever  bis  peculiarities,  drew 
with  a  great  sense  of  style,  a  feolin}^  for  thd  harmoniow 
relations  of  lines  (indeed  he  ia  singular  amoii^  Venetiiai 
for  his  linear  design),  a  rare,  almost  Wbistlerian  seoMof 
tone  relations  and  atmasphoric  quality,  and  a  knowli^* 
of  composition,  all  of  which  things  Carpaceio  would 
even  have  understood,  much  leas  have  practised.     It  U 
as  they  seem  to  think,  a  question  of  priority— it  may 
be   that   Carpaccio  did    <j&ivrt  scenes  before  Gentile 
atteuipted  them — but  a  question  of  artistic  quality,  ul 
in  bhl»  Bellini's  superiority  appears  to  tue  iminoasurabk 
But  let  us  return  from   this  sesthetic  digrosnoo  to 
Carpaccio's  work  at  the  ttcnole.     Nothing  could  be  more 
admirable  than  the  patience  and  method  with  which  Dr 
Ludwig  has  succeeded  in  reconstructing  nearly  tbo  whole 
of   these  sumptuous  decorations — finding   out    the  exact 
measurements  of  the  walls,  now  in  many  cAsea  destro' 
the  position  of  the  windows,  the  incidence  of  lights 
consequence^  theeequence  of  the  paintings  in  their  o; 
setting.     It   is  really  a  delightful  example    of   the 
antiquarian  research,  and  as  a  result  we  can  now  pf 
to  ourselves  the  interiors  of  these  various  scuoU  as  t 
were  when  Carpaccio  first  let  in  the  impatient  h 
of  the  guild  to  the  *  private  view/     One  cannot  doubt  ths? 
a  series  like  the  St  Ursula  would  gain  immensely  by  bei 
restored  to  &  building  of  the  old  dimensionB  and  Itgh 
even  the  *  Apotheosis  of  the  Saint/  a  horror  in  its  p 
position  and  lightings  might  become  at  least  satisfaotocy 
the  dimness  of  the  unlighted  altar  wall  of  such  a  smaD 
chapel  ae  that  which  originally  held  [it.     Already  a  morp- 
ment  is   arising   for  decentralising   works   of  art;   for 
replacing  in  their  original  surroundings  those  works  <rf 
secondary  and  mainly  decorative  import  which   have 
almost  all  their  charm  by  being  huddled  together  In 
vast  cemeteries  of  State  museums.     We  hope  that  the 
niay  come  when  the  chapel  of  St  Ursula's  school  will 
re-erected  according  to  Dr  Ludwig  s  plana  under  the  shel 
of  SS*  Giovanni  and  Paolo,  and  when  Carpaccio's  serio 
charming  and  care-free  decorations  may  find  once 
its  real  rawton  (Teire,     The  whole  history  of  the  school 
St  Ursula  is  traced  by  our  authors  with  exemplary  csni 
and  good  reasons  are  given  for  recognising  in  Carpa«do'$ 
paintings  the  portrait*  of  prominent  patrons  of  the  gttild 
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id  of  their  relatives.     For  the  most  part,  however,  those 

aople  were  much  more  interesting^  to  the  other  members 

^f  the  guild  than  they  can  possibly  be  to  us,  and  the 

cognition  of  thoir  portraits  becomes  almost  an  archreo- 

logical  spot-stroke. 

The  decorations  carried  out  for  the  other  guilds  were 
ione  of  them  so  complete  and  extensive  as  the  8t  Ursula, 
nit  the  story  of  each  of  these  small  guitdn,  as  told  by  our 
authorn.  has  its  special  interest,  such,  for  instance,  as  the 
^ild  of  the  exiled  Albanians  who  decorated  the  front  of 
their  Albergo  with  a  relief  of  the  siege  of  Scutari.     The 
whole  f:njade  remains  to  this  day  a  delightful  surprise  to 
the  pedestrian  who  threads  hie  way  through  the  narrow 
Calle  towards  St  Vitalo  and  the  Accademia.     For  those 
Albanians,  too,  Carpaccio  did  his  series  of  the  *Life  of  the 
Virgin,'  now  scattered  throughout  various  galleries,  and 
here  brought  together  completely  for  the  first  time.     In 
the^e   there  la  already  a  marked  change  in  his  manner, 
the    beginnings    of  a   sense   of   stylo   in    composition    of 
>'hich  hitherto  he  had  been  innocent*    The  birth  of  the 
Virgin  at  Bergamo  i^^,  indeed,  a  well-baJaueed  and  har- 
pnouiou.4  composition.     It  would  seem   as  though  about 
this  period  Cjirpaccio  became  aware  of  the  existence  of  u 
whole  body  of  principles  in  the  art  of  design  of  which  ho 
^nhad  known  nothing  lieretofore.     This  change  is  ompha- 
^Kised  yet  more  Btrongly  in  the  ne^t  series,  that  of  the 
^R*  Life  of  St  Stephen,'  for  the  Scuola  di  Santo  Stefano.     Dr 
^■Ijudwig    and    Siguor    Molmenti,    occupied    as    they  are 
primarily  with  antiquarian  and  hiBtoricai  interests,  do 
not  call  attention  to  this  remarkable  change,  which  yet 
IB  full  of  interest  for  the  student  of  Carpaccio  s  art.     It 
shows  him  to  have  been  able,  when  quite  a  middle-aged 
Tnan,  to  learn  from    his  contemporaries  a  new  view  of 
(composition  and  a  more  strenuous  standard  of  execution. 
Thi**  point  will  be  eWdent  if  we  compare  any  of  the  St 
Stephen  pictures  with  any   of   the  8t  George  and    St 
Tryphonius  series.     In  the  St  George  pictures   there  is, 
properly  speaking,  no  composition,  but  instead   a  mere 
addition  of  one  item  after  another  as  the  fancy  struck 
th©  artist*     The  narrative  is  told,  it  is  true,  and  well  told, 
because  Carpaccio  had  a  native  gift  of  rendering  the  more 

^ obviously  expressive  gestui-es,  but  it  in  not  told  with  any 
art,  "with  any  idea  of  emphasis  or  eloquence,  nor  ig  there 
Vol-  208.— A'lJ.  ^.'Jt.  2  I- 
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sufficient  harmony  between  the  part»  to  brin^  about  e 
a  satiBfactciry  decorative  unity.     But   if  we  turn  lo  ll 
'  Ordination  of  the  8eveu  Deacons "  at  Berlin  ive  find 
story  told  with  a  certain  dignity  and  persuasivenesit ; 
figure  of  Peter  is  finely  isolated  and  more  nobly  posed 
any  figure  of  the  earlier  series,  and  the  figiires  surrou 
him  are  related  in  groups  with  a  certain  rhythmical  ttm 
of  line.     In  the  background  depth  is  abtaincd  by  a  happiff 
use  of  perapective  than  heretofore,  and  the  various  din- 
sionsof  the  landscape  have  less  the  air  of  being  E«ucce«n 
eide  scenes  pushed  into  the  composition  from  either 
Tiiifl   is  in  fact  a  curiously  orthodox,  almoat 
composition  for  Carpaceio.     The  *  St  Stephen  Di^pa 
of  the  Brora,  has.  much  of  his  native  qtiaiutne8.s  and 
charm,  but  it,  too,  ia  more  held  together,  as  well  as  mi 
noble  in  its  interpretation  of  character,  more  seri 
imagined,  than  any  of  the  earlier  works.     The  '  Stc 
Preaching '  ia  again  a  finely  thought-out  composition,  wi' 
a  clear  purpose  shown  in  the  massing  and  piling  up 
the  buildings   in   the  background ;    altogether  a  deaijftt 
auch  as  one  could  not  have  augured  from    tlio  helpltss 
ignoraneo  of  such  problems  shown  in  the  'Triumph 
St  George.'     Finally,  in  the  '  Stoning   of    Stephen.' 
Stuttgart,   Carpaccio,  so  long   the  merely   entertainii 
narrator,  becomes  for  once  seriously  dramatic,  and  bk 
native  ingenuity  and  spontaneity  help  hiui  to  create  a 
really  moving  design.     So  far  from  declining  at  the  cod 
of  his  life,  as  our  authors  Huggest,  it  would  seem  Uut 
he    was    only    just    at    the    end    learning    to    use    hk 
great  native  gifts,   no  longer  In  a  haphazard   and  ei- 
tempore  fashion,  but  with  deliberate  purpose  and  newly 
enlightened  mind.     Even   the  very  latest   painting,  the 
St  Paul,  brought  to  light   by  our  authors  for  the  first 
time^  has  a  dignity  and  grandeur  in  the  silhouette  U 
which  one  could  End  no  trace  in  his  earlier  work.* 

"What,  one  wonders,  was  the  cause  of  this  great  chang«? 
We  may  perhaps  guess  that  it  camo  from  contact  with 
a  new  group  of  artists  with  bigger  ideas  and  mow 
Bcrupuloua  execution  than  had  obtained  in  the  Badtiau 


*  The  very  late  paint  log  of  the  '  Lion  of  St  Mifk  *  Ia  aIso  one  of  < 
pacclo's  masi  perfect  works.  For  th«  ressona  ^Ven  ftbove,  tbe  ^OMrt 
Christ,'  at  Berlin,  ivould  &ccui  r&ttaer  to  beloDg  lo  the  efttij  «ar  mMUi 
pcri^  ol  lib  career. 
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brkdhap.     And  there  is  this  to  support  such  a  view,  that 
iere  are  traces  of  a  familiarity  with  Cima  da  ConegHano'a 
Works.   Without  going  iuto  details  of  formal  resemblances 
le  may  cito  CarpttC(?io  8  *  Death  of  the  Virgin/  at  Ferrsrst 
^d   1508    (i.e.    shortly   before    the  Stephen    series),   in 
Uch    not    only   the    inaiu    idea    but   individual    Ueada 
taken   direct  from   Cimtt'a   version    of    the    theme, 
in,  in  the  *  Presentation  of  the  Virgin,"  in  the  same 
ries.  there  is  considerable  likeness  with  Cima's  paint- 
of  that  rtubject*     Finally,  in  the  *  Ordination  of  the 
ftoons/  the  landscape  is  no  longer  of  Baatiani'a  type,  as 
jforo,  but  definitely  Cimesque,  while  the  St  Peter 
I  Cinaesque  in  pos©  and  drapery. 

some  it  may  aeeni  improbable  that  so  strong  an 
lividuality  as  Carpaccio's  would  coine  under  the  influ- 
of  a  more  derivative  artist  like  Cima,  but  if  Cima 
\jkodi  Carpaccio  s  ruder  and  more  instinctive  talents  he 
I  a  far  more  scholarly  designer  and  n  more  accompli'ihed 
Inter,  and  he  possessed,  moreover,  a mnrh  mori^dollrate 
scrupulous  taste,  all  of  which  qualities  one  may 
Eppose  Carpaecio  to  have  been  quick  enough  to  porcoivo 
wise  enough  to  emulate- 
To  Dr  Ludwig  and  Signor  Molmenti,  then,  Carpaecio 
merely  a  great  artist.  They  scarcely  endeavour  to 
le  the  kind  of  greatness  he  exemplified.  Mistaking 
actual  for  the  real,  they  speak  much  of  the  truth  of 
art,  contrasting  it  with  the  supposedly  false  idealism 
others.  Now  in  all  the  greater  truths  of  art^  truths 
! construction,  truths  of  dramatic  feeling  and  expression, 
cio  was  singularly  lacking.  He  had,  on  the  othor 
id,  an  extraordinary  native  gift  for  mimiery,  a  quick- 
nesa  in  observing,  and  a  childlike  directness  in  recording 
the  more  obvious  aapects  of  pose  and  gesture,  One  focla 
hhn  to  have  been  simple,  unreflecting,  genial,  and  humour- 
oos^  He  reflects  admirably  the  materialism  of  the  Venetian 
temperament,  but  ho  colours  it  with  a  playful  fancy 
which  redeems  it  altogether  from  Philistine  gi'ossuess* 
To  him,  however,  it  never  becomes  transfigured,  as  in 
(rianbellini,  with  deep  imaginative  sympathy  or  religions 
reverie,  Hia  taste,  in  the  matter  of  form,  is  constantly  at 
fault ;  he  inclines  in  all  hia  accossoriea  to  a  futile  repeti- 
tion of  meagre  units.  As  an  extreme  instance  of  this 
one  may  take  the  architectural  {background  In  his  drawing 
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for  the  'Presentation  iu  the  Temple,'  in  the  Uffi». 
the  same  will  apply  to  his  treatment  of  all  archite 
accessories   and   furniture.     On   the  other   hand«  in ' 
matter  of  colour,  he  had  hoth  fine  taste  and  rich  in 
tion,     Hifj  colour,  it  is  true,  never  becomes  an  organ  f<i 
the  expression  of  rare  and  exalted  mood^,  us  it  doesTjl 
Bellini  and  Giorgione,   but   it   has    extreme   decor 
beauty,  and  it   has  the  common   qualities  of   VoDeW 
eolour,   its   geniality*   its   glow  and    genero*iity,  in  nftj 
perfection. 

Such  an  artiat  as  Carpaccio  must  alwaj's,  one 
think,  appear  delightful  and  lovable,  like  the  fairy  st€ 
of  our  childhood,  since,  like  theiu,  he  dennaiids  no 
lectual  effort  on  the  part  of   the  spectator,  but  onij| 
kindly  interest  and  curiosity  in  the  thread  of  his  flt 
Burne-Jones,  in  n  letter  quoted  by  our  authors,  sue 
up  the  situation  admirably  when    ho  said    that 
Bellini  won  his  respect,  but  Carpaccio  his  love,     W© 
him  for  the  frankness  of  his  failings  nn  %veU  as  for 
untouched  spontaneity  of  hia  talent;   but  while  wej 
well  to  love  him,  we  should  never  coufu^e  our  »en3e' 
values  so  far  as  to  offer  hini  our  respect. 

If  Dr  Ludwig's  work  on  Carpaccio  stood  alone  it  wonW 
still  be  a  remarkable  monument  to  his  uiemory.    But  ii 
tloes  not.     On  almost  every  period  and  e\eTy  hraucU  vi 
Venetian  art  ho  has  thrown  a  ilood  of  much-needed  ill 
light;  and  when  one  reads  in  Signor  Molmenti's  pat 
preface  of  the  terrible  conditions  of  illnesa  and  suffe 
under  which  he  accompliKbed  this  work,  one  cannot 
Join  in  his  deep  admiration  of  the  man's  character  ai 
envy  of    the  enthusiasm  which  carried   bim   on  till 
very  last,  hopeful,  eager,  and  disinterested  ;  for  hiB 
tion   to   truth   was   absolute   and   entirely    untinged. 
personal  ambitions.     He  wanted  to  find  out  the 
and   he  cai-ed  very  little  who  got  the  glory   of  the 
covery  so  long  as  the  truth  was  made  knowTi.     To  mj 
it  is  a  real  pleasure  to  bear  witness  to  hie  kindly  hrfp- 
fuluess,  his  chivalrous  generosity  in  communicating  to* 
much  younger  and  scarcely  known  writer  the  advantagv 
of  all  the  information  which  he  had  patiently  excaratoi 
from   archives  or  acquired  in  his  ^-equent  jourue>^, 
remote  country  places, 
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Xr.— BOOKS    AND    PAMPHLETS    OK    THE    CIVIL 
WAH. 

{^ntalftgtte  of  the  Paviphlels,  Bookat,  Ncrt:»poperSj  and 
Mtifnatcripts  relating  to  the  Civil  War,  Comtnomtealtk, 
and  Restoration,  Collected  hy  George  TbomaEOUt  1640- 
166L  Two  vols.  London :  Trustees  of  the  British 
MuseuTBt  1908, 

In  February  1819  Thomas  Carljle  was  called  upon  to 
Ifive  evidence  boforo  the  Royal  Commission  then  sitting 
to  enquire  into  tho  management  of  the  British  Museum. 
Hts  own  experience  had  Iain  chiefly  among  the  two  great 
collections  relating  to  tho  English  Civil  War  and  to  the 
French  Revolution,  and  of  these  two  collections  ho  speaks 
-with  characteristic  picturesqucnees  and  energy*  He  saya 
of  the  Thoma*jon  Tracts*  'In  value,  I  believe  the  whole 
world  could  not  parallel  them,  I  consider  them  to  bo  the 
tnoftt  valuable  set  of  documents  connected  with  English 
history;  greatly  preferable  to  all  the  sheep-skins  in  the 
Tower  for  informing  the  English  what  the  English  were 
in  former  times.'  Alluding  to  Thomason's  own  catalogue 
in  twelve  folio  volumes,  he  says,  '  If  a  man  wanted  to  do 
a  beneHcent  act  to  England  he  ought  to  print  the  cata- 
logue of  these  Civil  War  pamphlet-s  ;  he  might  begin  that 
to*m.orrow  and  send  it  away  to  all  parts  as  soon  aa  it 
could  be  printed.*  Finally,  he  expresses  hiH  emphatic 
opinion  that  without  a  catalogue  these  collections  *  might 
as  well  have  been  locked  up  in  water-tight  cliests  and 

■Uik  on  the  Dogger  Bank  as  put  into  the  British 
uaeum.' 
That  Carlyle  was  right  in  hi;*  main  contention  is  self- 
evident.  An  uneatalogued  library  is  as  exasperating  as 
an  iinindexed  book ;  but  it  \^  perhaps  fortunate  that  his 
scheme  of  printing  Thomason'ti  catalogue  as  it  stands  fell 
through.  Excellent  as  this  catalogue  is  in  many  respects 
it  has  DO  sort  of  index,  and  the  fact  that  the  chronological 
sequence  of  the  titles  is  continually  broken  by  arbitrary 
divisionB  into  folios,  quartos,  octavos,  and  so  forth,  would, 
in  any  case,  have  been  a  serious  drawback  to  its  practical 
use.  At  the  time  when  Carlylo  spoke,  the  General  Cata- 
logue of  Printed  Books  was  just  beginning  to  take  form 
and  ijubstaucc.    The  task  of  compiling  and  printing  ^ 
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catalogae  contaming  some  four  millions  of  entries 
been  no  brief  or  simple  task.     Its  completion  at  the 
ginning  of  the  present  contuiy  has  at  last  rendorwl 
possible  for  the  staff  of  the  Museutu  Library  to  turn 
attention  to  more  specialiaed  forms  of  vrork^  and  to 
dnoo  a  catalogue  which  tardily  but  thoroughly  j' 
Carljle'd  counsel. 

We  hope  that  the  present  monograph  on  th©  Tin 

«m  collection  may  be  the  first  of  a  series  of  catal^ 

devoted  to  the  many  collections,  historical,  scientific,  aaJ 

Kterar)%  contained  in  the  Library  of  the  British  Muwttm. 

This  catalogue   consiBts  of  a  list  of    all    the  boolK 

pamphlets,   manuscripts,    and    new^spapers,    arranged  a» 

strictly  as  possible  in  cbronolo^cal  order,  a  plan  whith 

has  been  rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  Thomaacn 

■  l^twMawlf  dated    each    book   a»   it   came   into    his    hajuk 

'fioUowed  by  an  elaborate  index  of  the  names  of  persocK, 

places,  political  parties,  portraits,  and  in  fact  any  matter 

which  its  compilers  considered  useful.     The  preface  givw 

all  the  information  obtainable  on  the  biography  of  Geoi^ 

ThonKison  and  the  history  of  his  collet-ition. 

Thomason  had  been  settled  as  a  bookseller  tn  StRn 
Churchyard  for  fourteen  years  when,  on  tho  d&y  of 
meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament^  November  3,  104(X 
detei-mined  to  coUec-t  the  bookiij  pamphlets,  and 
papers  which  at  that  date  began  to  pour  from  the 
Such  a  resolve  could  only  have  been  formed  by  a 
gifted  in  a  remarkable  degree  with  hiaboricjil  foresight  and 
imagination ;  nor  could  anything  short  of  heroic  rointi)- 
tion  have  enabled  him  to  continue  the  task  %Wt.hon1  n 
tcingle  break  through  more  than  twenty  years  of  ron^tnri 
strain  and  stress  nntil  hp  finally  completed  his  coll' 
with  the  record  of  the  coronation  of  Charles  II,  A  pi  u  - 
1661.  In  the  year  1651  Thomason  was  seriously  invfdred 
in  the  Presbyterian  conspiracy  known  as  Love's  Plot,  «nH 
was  '  closely  elapt  up  at  \\'hitohall  *  during  the  mouths  of 
April  and  May.  Yet  even  imprisonment  gave  no  check 
to  his  collection  ;  the  pamphlets  and  newspapers  isBued 
duriiig  theeo  weeks  were  as  regularly  received  and  dated 

I  at  any  other  period.     It  was  probably  about  this  ti 
For  perhaps  a  month  or  two  earhVr,  when  the  discov 
I  of  the  plot  was  imminent,  and  he  hiid  good  reason  to  fear 
itioD  of  his  property,  that  ho  sent  his  entire 
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Uection  up  to  that  date  to  the  Bodleian,  where  it  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  Thomas  Barlow.  The  remainder 
Tvas  remitted  to  Barlow's  charge  from  time  to  time* 
By  thi.^  fortunate  accident  the  books  escaped  the  groat 
fire  of  1666,  which  destroyed  Thomason's  shop,  the  *  Rose 
and  Crown/  and  in  fact  the  whole  of  St  Paura  Church- 
yard as  it  then  stood.  In  1664  Thomason  made  his  will, 
containing  a  clause  in  which  he  bequeaths  his  collection 
on  trust  for  the  henefit  of  his  children,  to  his  'honoured 
friends  *  Thomas  Barlow,  Thomas  Lockey,  Barlow  s  suc- 
ceaaor  as  Bodley'a  Hbrarian,  and  John  Rushworth,  the 
famous  Secretary  of  the  Army*  Thomason  was  under 
the  impression  that  Barlow  was  about  to  effect  the  pur- 
chase of  the  books  by  the  Bodleian, 

Unhappily  for  him,  since  his  fortune  seems  to  have 
depended  entirely  upon  this  sale.  Barlow  was  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  collection  remained  in  his  care  for  ten  years 
after  Thomason's  death  in  1666.  In  April  1676,  when 
Barlow  took  possession  of  his  see  of  Lincoln,  he  returned 
it  to  Thomason's  sons,  who  disposed  of  it  to  Samuel 
Meame,  the  fatnoue  bookbinder  then  holding  the  office  of 
Stationer  to  the  King,  Meame,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Thomason  family,  drew  up  an  interesting  advertise- 
ment which  is  printed  in  full  in  the  preface  to  the  now 
catalogue.  The  advertisement  is  just  such  a  curious  mix- 
ture of  truth  and  romance  as  might  be  expected  to  attract 
a  wealthy  purchaser  under  the  restored  monarchy. 

Negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  collection  seem  to 
have  been  ent-ered  into  between  Meame  and  Sir  Joseph 
"Williamson,  Keeper  of  the  Royal  Library  at  Whitehall^ 
bwt  they  came  to  nothing,  and  on  Meame's  death  the 
collection  passed  into  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law,  Henry 
SiBson^  and  ultimately  to  his  j^randdaughter,  from  whom, 
in  July  1762»  it  was  purchased  for  300/.  by  George  III 
and  presented  to  the  newly-founded  Library  of  the 
British  Museum. 

The  collection  consists  of  22,255  pieces,  bound  in  2008 
volumes.  Of  these  14,942  are  books,  pamphlets,  or 
broadsides,  7316  are  separate  numbers  of  ne^vspapera, 
and  97  are  manuscripts,  for  the  most  part  in  Thomason 's 
handwriting.  The  number  of  publications  in  each  year 
differs  considerably.  The  highest  figures  occur  in  1642, 
when  the  totsil  reaches  2134  separate  publications,  and  in 
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catiilogiio  containing  some  four  mil 
bcGn  no  brief  or  simple  task.  Ita  co 
ginning  of  the  present  century  hm 
possible  for  the  staff  of  the  Museum  ] 
att<?ntion  to  more  specialised  forms 
ducG  a  catalogue  which  tardily  but' 
Carlyle'a  counsel. 

We  hope  that  the  present  m 
eon  collection  may  be  the  firnt  o 
devoted  to  the  many  collections, 
literary,  contained  in  the  Libra; 

This    catalogue   consists   of 
pamphlets,   raanuecripts,   and 
strictly  as  possible  in  ebrono 
has  been  rendered  possible 
himself  dated    each   book 
followed  by  an  elaborate 
places,  political  parties,  p 
which  its  compilers  oongi 
all  the  information  obi 
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1648  with  a  total  of  2036.  In  each  of  t-heae  years  thf« 
average  output  exceeds  six  publications  for  every  week- 
day. The  lowest  figures  will  be  found  between  1655  and 
1658  when  the  efScient  govermaent  of  the  Lord  Protector 
made  the  censorship  something  like  a  reality.  At 
Cromwell's  death  the  figures  again  mount  rapidly 
332  in  1657  to  1144  in  1060. 

Under    these    circumstances    the    enormous    u 
o£  printers  and  booksellers  who  carried  ozi  business 
London  becomes  intelligible.     Taking  the  year  1648  assn 
example,  the  names  of  168  printers  and  publishens,  1 
of  whom  were  citizens  of  London*  will  be  found  in  t 
catalogue.     But  even  these  figures  do   not   include 
names  of  the  unlicensed  printers  who  ai-e  responsible  ft 
a  large  proportion  of  the  literary  product  of  the  pen' 
such  as  Nicholas  Tew,  of  Coleman  Street*  or  the  w&ndi 
ing  presses  of  William  Larner,  printer  in  ordinary 
John  Lilburne  and  his  disciplea. 

Such,  in  the  briefest  outline,  is  the  bibliographic 
history  of  this  wonderful  collection.  Let  us  turn  now 
a  much  more  interesting  subject,  the  contents  of  its  two 
thousand  volumes.  A  certain  proportion  of  these  conmst 
of  single  books,  usually  treatises  on  Calviuistlc  theolog^r 
or  Biblical  commentaries,  8uch  volumes  form  the  n^Li- 
gible  quantity  of  the  collection.  Fortunately  they  are 
comparatively  few  in  number.  In  the  large  majority  of 
volumes  from  twenty  to  forty  pamplilets  and  numbers  of 
newspapers,  bound  together  in  strictly  chronologiea) 
order,  w^ill  bo  found.  Each  of  these  volumes  will  eontaia 
three  or  four  sermons ;  half  a  dozen  controversial  tracU: 
five  or  six  Ordinances  of  Parliament;  accounts  of 
or  battles  in  the  earlier  volumes,  in  the  later,  lett 
from  the  army ;  reports  of  the  Council  of  OflScers  or 
the  Agitators  ;  John  Lilburne's  latest  appeal  against  t 
tyranny  of  whatever  Government  happens  to  be  in  pon'W* 
at  the  moment ;  reports  of  trials ;  tales  of  apparitions  or 
supernatural  marvels ;  a  tract  or  two  on  the  uttemplo^' 
or  on  vagabondage  ;  finally,  one  or  more  poems  or  sati 

It  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  what  a  mine  of  hintorii 
treasure   is  to   be   found    in    such   volumes,   which  arr 
numbered  by  the  thousand.     Most  of  the  subjects  con- 
tained in  them  explain  themselves,  but  there  are  a  few 
which  deserve  a  word  or  two  of  comment. 
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Tuke,  fur  in^taiice^  tho  lar^e  nuiubei*  of  pfiiuphlotfi  on 
lie  ti'eatment  of  beggars,  vagabonds,  and  pauper^.  From 
he&e  we  can  gather  a  vivid  impression  of  the  acuto 
ondiUon  of  tho  question  of  the  unemployed,  more 
[specially  in  the  years  immediately  following  the  first 
3ivil  War,  when  thousands  of  didbauded  soldiers  and 
Liecharged  workmen  wandered  through  the  counti'y 
'ainly  eeoking  employment,  and  finally  begged  or  stolo 
heir  way  to  London,  to  become  a  dangor  to  peaceable 
itizenB  and  an  insoluble  problem  to  overtasked  aldermen 
md  justices.  One  of  those  tracts  fui'uiahes  an  excellent 
ixample  of  TbomaBons  manuscript  notes,  which  add  bo 
greatly  to  the  value  of  the  collection.  On  the  title-page 
►f  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  A  way  to  make  the  poor  happy,* 
>y  Pet^er  Cornelius  van  Zarick-Zee,  Thomasou  writes,  *  I 
relieve  this  pamphlet  was  made  by  Mr  Hugh  Peeters, 
vho  hath  a  man  named  Cornelius  Glover'— a  very  in- 
^nious  deduction. 

Another  question  which  is  very  fully  represented  is 

!  poeition  of  women  and  the  marriage  tie.  The  claims 
>men  to  preach,  to  petition,  or  to  address  Parliament 
id  the  Common  Council  w^ill  be  found  here  in  abundance. 
rhe  other  side,  the  subjection  of  the  female  sex,  is  reprc- 
remted  by  Milton's  *  Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce,' 
yy  many  satires  on  the  Parliament  of  Women»  and  so 
"orth.  and,  to  reach  the  lowest  deptli,  by  a  solemn 
:reatise  of  one  hundred  pages  entitled  '  The  Huh  band's 
4.uthority  unveiled  i  wherein  it  is  moderately  discuMsed 
prfaether  it  be  fit  or  la^vful  for  a  Good  Man  to  beat  hitj 
wife/ 

Poems  and  satires,  printed  or  in  niunuscrlptt  occur  in 
rly  every  volume.  One  example  of  a  satirical  poem, 
tosen  rather  for  its  brevity  than  for  its  merit,  will 
snfticG  to  illustrate  the  witticism  of  the  period,  It  is 
entitled  'A  Distik  made  upon  tho  ffour  Lords  yt  usualy 
tand  niadeahowse  in  the  yeave  1648^' and  reads  thus: 

•  SalisbuiT  the  Taliant,  a  coward ; 
Pembroke  the  wittie,  a  ffoole; 
Derby  the  chaste,  a  whoremonger ; 
Mongrave  the  prittie,  a  dwarfe.' 

_^ith   tho   possible   exception   of   Cromwell  himself,  ng 
soldier  or  politician  "^'As  60  frequently  eatirised  as  Philip, 
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fourth  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  second  m>n  of 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  *  Sidney's  stster,  PcmbroW* 
mother/  In  1630  Philip  succeeded  his  elder  brother,  Oi« 
famous  Pembroke  of  Jonson's  epitaphs  The  fourth  Mil' 
was  one  of  the  richest  men  in  England^  -which,  with  h« 
professed  Calvinism  and  his  high  birth,  made  him  & 
personage  of  the  first  importance.  Among  his 
honours  he  succeeded  Arehbishop  Laud  as  Cham 
the  University  of  Oxford.  Yet  he  was  notoriotisl: 
moral,  foul-mouthed,  and  boorish.  Clarendon 
of  the  '■  extreme  weakness  of  his  understanding/ 
Anthony  Wood  describes  him  as  *  fitter,  by  his  eloq 
in  sweai'ing,  to  preside  over  Bedlam  than  over  a  IcamW 
Academy.'  There  are  no  less  than  thirteen  prose  Batira^ 
upon  this  curious  *  grandee,'  most  of  which  are  in 
form  of  mock  speeches  *  taken  dovni  ivord  for  word 
oath  for  oath.*  Whether  or  no  all  these  were  the 
of  one  writer  it  Is  impossible  to  say.  They  boar  a  strong! 
family  resomblance»  and  are  perhaps  the  only  samples 
real  humour  to  be  found  throughout  the  entire  co 

But  after  all,  these  are  but  by-paths,  and  we 
confine  ourselves  to  pointing  out  one  or  two  of  the 
points  of  interest  which  the  collection  as  a  whole  offer* 
to  students  of  seventeenth  century  history. 

The   first  of  these   is   the  evidence   affordod  of  the 
practical  freedom  of  the  Press  during  the  whole,  or  tlM 
greater  part,  of  the  period.    The  British  Museum  eontainc ! 
a  vast  collection  of  pampliletB  and  newspapers  publifihad! 
during  the  French  Revolution,  formed  by  John  Wilaoo 
Croker,  much  larger  in  extent  than  the  Thomason  TradSi 
and  hardly  inferior  to  them  in  interest.    In  compftrini; 
these    two    great    collections    there   is  no    eontraftt  w 
striking    as    the    evidence  which    they  furnish    of   the 
liberty  of  thought  and  utterance  during  the  Civil  War. 
and  the  total  absence  of  such  liberty  during  the  French 
Revolution.     The  whole  tendency  of  the  French  writtfs 
seems  to  be  to  sail  with,  or  in  advance  of,  the  fiowiflif 
tide;   that   of   the   English  to   stem  it.      There  are,  of 
course,  occasional  exceptions ;    but,   taking  the  French 
collection  as  a  whole,  we  may  fairly  say  that  the  one 
consistent  motto  of  wi'iten*,  speakers,  and  joiirualiKt>(  i^, 
*Do  mortuis  nil  niwi  malum.'     Rxmning  Ihx'ough  all  is  a 
wearisome  flood  of  fulsome  a<iulfttion  of  those  in  powpr 
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t  tlie  moment)  and  of  overstrained,  hysterical  abuse  of 
the  fallen  man  or  the  lost  cause.  This  is  true  of  every 
party  niid  of  every  notable  personality.  Before  the  ink 
Tvhich  lauded  to  the  stars  the  hero,  the  saviour,  the  sage, 
©  virtuous  citizen*  haa  had  time  to  dry,  the  subject  of 
yesterday's  eulogy  has  developed  into  the  tyrant,  the  slave 
of  Pitt  and  Coburg,  the  corrupt  traitor,  and  eo  forth 
through  all  the  gamut  of  vituperation.  In  a  word,  he 
Jias  fallen ;  the  rest  is  common  form. 

The  Thomason  pamphlets  exhibit  the  exact  contrary 
of  all  this.  They  illustrate  in  an  extraordinary  dc?gree 
the  frankness  and  freedom  with  which  each  individual 
expresses  bis  own  persona)  likes  and  dislikes,  his  criticism 
upon  his  rulers,  his  justifiiration  of  a  fallen  cause.  And 
this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  legally  the  Frees  was  as 
far  as  possible  from  being  unfettered.  Twelve  Acts, 
Ordinances*  and  Orders  in  Council  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Thomason  collection,  each  confirming  and  strengthening 
the  laws  against  irregular  or  unlicensed  printing.  There 
were  laws  enough  and  to  spare  to  suppress  everj'  news- 
paper and  pamphlet  in  the  kingdom;  but,  as  Edwards 
truly  asserts  in  his  Address  to  Parliament  in  ICIC,  *  Never 
were  more  dangerous  unliceused  books  printed  than  since 
your  Ordinance  against  unlicensed  printing/  A  few 
notable  writers- — Judge  Jenkins,  William  Prynne,  and 
John  Lilburne  —  were  prosecuted  or  arbitrarily  im- 
prisoned, but  they  were  never  silenced. 

Later  on,  from  1653  to  1658^  under  Cromwell's  rule, 
which^  if  harsh,  was  at  least  efficient,  the  number  of 
pamphlets,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  fell  from 
month  to  month,  while  the  newspapers  were  reduced  to 

weekly  issue  of  the  same  paper,  which  appeared  alter- 
nately as^Morcurins  Politicus '  and  the*Publick  Intelli- 

enccr,'  with  occasional  spasmodic  efforts  to  establish  rival 
ioumals.  But  from  1640  to  1652  there  seem  to  have 
no  bounds  to  what  could  be  printed  and  sold.  The 
unlicensed  printers  had  a  changeful  and  exciting  career, 
but  they  printed,  and  their  work,  in  one  way  or  another, 
found  a  market.  There  are  in  the  Thomason  collection 
few  unique  tracts  ;  the  great  majority  of  them  appear 
from  time  to  time  in  booksellers'  catalogues.  If  they  are 
purcbaftablo  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  two  centuries, 

o  may  be  sure  that  they  poHsed   freely  from  hand  to 
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hand  when   they   were  first  iaauod.     Examples  of 
practical  freedom  of  the  Press  may  be  found  Lq  cv«iy 
volume  of  the  collection,  but  perhaps  the   most  Btnkii 
illustrationa    are    supplied    by   the    pubHcittions    whic 
followed  the  death  of  Charles  I. 

No  one  can  deny  that  thoso  who  turned  the  Prosb; 
terian  majority  of  Parliament  out  of  doors,  put  the 
on  his  trial  and  ordered  his  execution,  were  g^rini*  di 
tertniued  men.  They  held,  for  the  moment*  a  power  bo 
despotic  and  unlimited.  Both  in  London  and  throughout 
the  country  they  were  numerically  in  a  small  minorityi 
One  would  have  supposed  that  as*  they  had  the  powi 
they  certainly  had  also  the  will  to  impose  silence  on 
small  group  of  writers  and  journaUsts  who  might 
the  sombre  acquiescence  of  the  nation  into  active 
tility*  Yet  they  imposed  no  such  silence.  There  an 
in  the  British  Museum  no  less  than  twenty-threa  editiou-s 
of  EtKcttfv  ^aa-iXiKf},  published  before  the  close  of  the  year 
1649.  Some  of  these  were  printed  abroad,  but  all  ^•ere 
circulated  in  England,  In  addition  to  this  famous  book 
are  a  host  of  pamphlets,  printed  during  the  same  year, 
1649,  boarinjf  such  titJea  as,  *A  Panegyrick  of  King 
Charles/  by  Sir  A.  Wotton ;  *  A  Hand-kerchief  for  Loyal! 
Mourners,  or  a  Cordiall  for  drooping  spirit*^  groaning  f 
the  bloody  murder  of  our  Glorious  King';  *A  Crown, 
crime,  or  the  Monarch  Martyr';  ^King  Charles  bo 
of  blood,  but  a  Martyr  for  hiH  People*;  'A  Tribute 
Tears  paid  after  the  sacred  Hearse  of  Charles  I»  murder 
at  Westminster  by  his  own  subjects ' ;  *  The  Life 
death  of  King  Charles  the  Martyr  parallcl'd  with  0' 
Saviour.'  One  newspaper  appears  under  the  title  '  Mi 
curiUH  Pragniattcua,  for  King  Charles  XL'  Another 
on  its  front  page  medallions  of  Charles  I  and  ChaHes  W 
There  must  have  been  many  in  Franc©  who  held  much 
the  same  view  of  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI  as  thc« 
writers  held  of  that  of  Charles  I.  But  no  such  pamphleU 
were  printed  or  circulated  in  France  in  1 793  or  lie 
succeeding  years.  In  point  of  fact,  to  priut»  sell 
possess  one  such  pamphlet  would  have  meant  death 
every  person  concerned  and,  probably  enough,  to  his 
and  family  also. 

In  strange  and  significant  contrast  to  the  wealth 
eulogistic  literature?  which  appeared  ^ter  tho  oxccutloi 
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of  Charles  I,  is  the  paucity  of  anything  of  the  kind  after 
the  death  of  the  Lord  Protector.  If  we  road  through 
the  titles  in  this  catalogue  following  September  3,  1658 
(vol.  it,  pp.  214  et  seq,)y  we  cannot  fail  to  be  struck  by  the 
marked  absence  of  comment  on  the  death  of  Oliver 
Oornwell.  The  event  occupies  less  space  than  the  death 
of  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  September  1646,  or  the  execution 
of  Sir  CharlcH  Lucas  and  Sir  George  Lisle  in  August  1G48, 
There  are  among  the  Thomason  Tracts,  and  in  other 
potlions  of  the  Museum  Library,  fifty-one  pamphlets, 
pttbliflbed  before  1060,  openly  celebrating,  in  prose  or 
in  verse,  the  virtues  of  King  Charles*  There  are  eleven 
i>nly  in  memory  of  CromwelL  Tu  quality  one  of  these, 
the  *  Three  Poems  on  the  death  of  Oliver,  late  Lord 
I'rotector,*  by  Waller,  Drydcn,  and  Sprat,  outweighs 
all  the  proae  and  verse  dedicated  to  King  Charles ;  but 
this  doPH  not  make  the  disparity  in  quantity  the  less 
remarkable. 

A  secoutt  point  of  great  importance  is  the  light  which 
this  collection  throws  ou  tho  long  and  embittered  sti-uggle 
between  the  Presbji^erians  and  the  Independents.  Here 
we  ha^'o  the  whole  contemporary  literature  of  the  event- 
ful yeara  1(140  to  Iflii),  and  ^'o  are  able  to  see  the  gradual 
evolution  of  tho  Presbyterian  system  and  to  ti-ace  the 
causes  which  led  to  its  rejection  by  the  great  majority 
of  Englishmen  :  to  note  how  the  triumphant  Parliament 
waned  froni  day  to  day  before  the  irresistible  force  of 
the  Independent  army,  and  to  follow  the  course  of  that 
army  along  the  devious  road  which  led  to  the  turning- 
point  of  the  history  of  tho  period,  Pride's  Purge. 

During  the  earlier  years  of  the  war  the  Presbyterians 
tippearad  to  be  masters  of  the  situation.  The  forces  of 
Parliament  were  commanded  by  Presbyterian  generals, 
<»tticered  by  Presbyterian  gentlemen,  and  maiuaed  by 
Presbyterian  soldiers.  In  Parliament,  in  tho  Corporation, 
among  the  higher  class  of  the  City  of  London,  and  in 
the  Assembly  of  Divines,  tho  Presbyterians  were  in  an 
overwhelming  majority.  Presbyterianiam  had  replaced 
Episcopacy  as  the  established  church  of  England.  Its 
ministers  had  succeeded  to  a  goodly  hei-itage.  They 
were  in  possession  of  the  churches  and  parsonages, 
and  had  the  fall  support  of  Parliament  in  substi- 
tuting tho  Directory  for  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer, 
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and  in  enforcing  tho  cast-iron  discipline  of  the  Sa' 
ftnd  the  monthly  faat-daya,  two  Institutiuns  which  occu 
a  large  place  in  the  Thomason  Ti-acta. 

There  are  fifteen  distinct  Ordinances  of  Parliarai 
and  Proclamations  of  the  Lord  Mayor  on  the  observaBce 
of  the  *  Lord's  Day,'  and  twelve  on  the  monthly  fa^t. 
These  laws  forbid  traveUing  by  land  or  sea ;  the  per- 
forinance  o£  any  form  of  work,  including  domc^U 
service ;  also  garner*  sports,  bell-rmging^^  profane  m 
walking  in  the  churchyard  or  elsewhere.  They  o 
the  destruction  of  Maypoles  as  a  '  heathenish  v. 
generally  abused  by  superstition  and  wickedness,'  and 
they  direct  that  every  copy  of  the  *  King's  Book, 
other  books  that  have  been  written  against  the 
of  the  Lord*s  Day,  shall  be  publicly  burnt, 

In  order  to  enforce  these  regulations^  justices  of 
peace   are    empowered    to    issue    warrants    authorisl 
churchwardens  and   constables   to  search   taverns  aodl 
in  certain  cases,  private  houses^     Parents  and 
masters  and  mistresses,   are  subjected  to  a  bu 
fine  for  every  child   or  servant  convicted  of  profi 
the  Lord*s  Day  by  working,  playing*  or  singing,  nal 
they  can  prove  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  tbikt 
*  child  or  servant  so  offending  hath  received  due  corr 
tion,*  a  clause  which  must  have  struck  t«rror  into  rn 
a  nursery,  and,  had  it  been  fully  carried  out  (which 
never  was)^  should  have  materially  raised  the  value 
birch-trees. 

So  much  for  the  negative  portion  of  the  SabbatAfiao 
statutes.     The  positive  clauses  enact  that  every    y 
shall,  upon  the  Lord's  Day   and  on  every  fosUchiy, 
gently  rcaort  to  some  church  where   the  '  txue  woral 
of   God   is  exercised.'     The  only  legal  escape   for 
woman  or  child  is  to  obtain  an  exemption  from  a  justii 
of  the   peace.    Without  such  exemption,  the  minimu: 
penalty   for    absence   from    the    morning    or    Aftcm 
exercise,  is  half  a  crown  for  each  ofit'ence.     Perhaps 
strangest  clause  in  these  ordinances  is  that  which  endi 
that: 

'  Whereas  there  is  great   breaking  of    the  Lord^s  Day 
i-ogiiee,  vagabonds,  and  beggars,  it  is  ordoined  that  the  '. 
Mayor  and  all  J\istices  throughout  the  coimtry  shall 
order  that  aU  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  beggars  do.  oa  «i 
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IjOrd'a  Day  and  Fast  Day,  repair  to  some  Church  and  reniam 
there  aoborly  and  orderly  during  the  time  of  Divine  Woiiship.* 

There  ja  certainly  room  for  conjecture  as  to  the 
thoughts  and  feeliugs  of  these  inipreHsed  worshippers  as 
'the  third  hour  of  the  sermon  dragged  its  wearisome  course 
ftloiig.  In  the  matter  of  the  Lord's  Day  there  cannot 
have  been  much  distinction  in  kind  between  Presby- 
terians and  *  Sectaries,*  but  the  monthly  fast  was  ex- 
clusively a  Presbyterian  institution.  The  fast-days  were 
originally  foundi^d  in  January  1641  as  special  days  of 
prayer  on  account  of  the  Irish  Rebellion,  and  wer<3  shortly 
afterwards  adopted  by  the  Presbyterians  as  a  substitute 
for  Christmas,  Easter,  and  the  other  public  holidays. 
The  fast  was  appointed  to  be  held  on  the  last  Wednesday 
of  each  month,  and  all  the  laws  relating  to  the  Lord's 
Day  were  applied  to  its  observance. 

There  are  two  Ordinances  relating  to  these  fast-days, 
issued   in  October  and   December  XtS44,  which  are  well 
orth  recording.     The  title  of  the  first  of  these  reads  : 

*Two  Ordinances  of  Parliament,  one  commaudiu^  tbat  no 
Officer  or  Souldier  by  Sea  or  Land  shall  Kive  any  (luarter  to 
any  IHahman  who  shall  be  taken  in  aims  against  the  Parlia- 
ment in  England.  The  other  for  the  better  observance  of  the 
Monethly  Fast,  together  with  directions  to  the  OfTicers  within 
the  severall  Liberties,  diligently  to  make  search  for  nil  jjersons 
that  follow  their  work  or  ait  in  taverns  on  that  day.' 
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he  second  Ordinance  relates  to  the  December  fast- 
y  of  the  year  1644,  which  happened  to  fall  on  Christ- 
maa  Day.  On  this  account  Parliament  enacts  that 
this  fast-day  shall  be  kept  wdth  more  than  ordinary 
severity, 

*  to  call  to  remembrance  our  sinnea  and  the  slnnes  of  our  fore- 
fathers who  have  turned  the  Feast  pretending  the  memory  of 
Christ  into  an  extream  forgetfulniss  of  Him  by  giving  liberty 
to  carnal!  and  sensual  delights/ 

There  were  unquestionably  other  and  more  worthy 
facets  in  the  character  of  Presbyterianism,  but  we  doubt 
whether  a  volume  of  formal  history  would  better  illus- 
trate the  reason  why  Presbyterianism  failed  than  the 
sour  compound  of  cruelty*  intolerance,  and  asceticism 

which    these    two   brief    ordinances    are    composed. 
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The    Orders    of    Par! iamen t    as    to    the    1  vUh    inapiti 

were   fully  carried    out    by    the    Independeut   eoUin: 

indeed,  after  Naseby,  and  on  other  occasions,  they  «^ 

far  to  better  their  instructions ;   but  in  the   matte  i 

the   fast-days,  Parliament  and  the   ministers   met  ri 

no    such    obedience.     Then ,    as    in    all    o t her    periodi  d' 

liiatory,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  were  more  ot\m 

indifferent  to  exact  fonns  of  reljgioiia  belief.     They 

neither   Presbyterians   nor  '  Seetaries.'     They   aoqu 

with  joy  ill  the  abolition  of   the   coeivive  authorily 

the  bishops,  and  with  compU\cency  in  tho  substitoti 

of  the  Directory  for  the  Book  of  Oominou  Prayer. 

when  it  came  to  pentilining  tho  old  festivals  and  holidt] 

they  declhied  all   auqiuesceiiee.     They  had    not 

from  the  whipt^  of  episcopal  juriftdietion  to  submit  to  i 

scorpiona  of  PreHbytcriau  discipline.     Riot.^,  often  of 

very  serious  character,  took  place  all  over  England  ti 

Christmas  and   Easter,     Oft*ender»  arrested  on  Sii 

and  fast-days  were  rescued  by  mobs.     The  most  d;...^-. 

ous   disturbance  which  occurred  during    the  occupaUoa 

iOf  London  by  tho  army,  began  with  an  attempt  toarrert 

[pome  boys  who  were  playing   tip-cat   in   Moorfields  on 

TSunday  April  9,  l(j4S.     The  London  apprentices  presenlrti 

[petitions  at  frequent  intervals  asking  for  days  of  lawfi^ 

recreation  and   plaintively   pleading  that  five  houff  of 

bepreaehment   were   an   insiitticient   equivalent  for  ibf 

ciirnal  sports  of   former  years.      In  fact   human  iiature. 

t^xpelled  by  the  Puritan  fork,  comes  ramping  back  tbroagb  ^ 

every  volume  of  these  tracts.     Eventually  the  Monthj^H 

T'ast  was  abolished  by  an  Act  passed  bj'  the  Indcpcud«iH 

House  of  Commons  on  April  23,    1644*.     This   Act  diJ 

not   interfere  in  any  way  with  tlie  days  of   fi^sting  or 

thanksgiving  decreed   on   special    occasions.     Such  <luv* 

were  equally  cherished  by  both  parties.     There  artt  iw 

less  than  fifty  Ordinances  or  Acts  appointing  fasts  auJ 

thanksgivings  between  the  years  1C41  and  166L 

Little  as  tho  Pi'esbyterian  party  realised  the  fact,  it 
failed,  even  during  its  years  of  supremacy,  to  strike  «bJ 
actual  root  in  the  English  character.  Stronger  and  mow 
determined  men,  holding  newer  forms  of  religious  aai 
political  doctrines,  were  coming  to  the"  front  to  i-epUw 
the  coramon-place  noblemen  and  gentlemen  hitherto  in 
power.     They  arrived  there  in  the  spring  of  1045  wlwn 
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ihe  new  model  uriiiy  replaced  the  Parliament-ary  forces, 
isubstitutinjr  foi*  the  obedient  but  not  over  efficient  militin 

>f  tlie  Eissociiited  counties  a  profeRsional  ariny,  composed 
[of  Independents  and  Sectaries,  well-drilled  and  well 
lequipped,  equally  ready  to  fight  or  to  preach,  willing  to 

obey  their  oivn  general^  but  with  no  respect  whatever 

for  Parliiiment  or  Presbyter.  Thus,  by  the  autumn  of 
|1645,  when  the  first   Civil  War  had   been  fought  to  a 

finish*  England  was  divided   into   three   hostile   eamps, 

I  the  scattered  Royalists,  the  Presbyterian  Parliament  and 
City,  and  the  Independent  army. 
A  mere    glance  through   the  titles  in    this   calaloguo 
■will  serve  to  -show  how  complete  a  revolution  had  taken 
place  between  the  years  1640-1G41  and  the  period  ive  are 
«ow   considering-,   1G4G-U;40.     In   the    earlier  years   the 
Press   teemed   with   denunciations  of    the  Bishops   and 
the  Prayer-book,  of   the  wickedr.ess  of   the  papiats  and 
■      the  cruelty  of  mallgnants.     Now  all  isi  changed ;  Bishopd 
H  and  malignants   are  dead  Satans.     The   old   gi^evancea 
^^  of  unvoted  taxation  and  Star-Chanibor  illegalities  have 
faded  away  before  the  burning  controversy  on  toleration 
and  the   dread  of  army  free-quarters  and  aseesaments* 
PresbyterianB  and  Independents  are  face  to  face ;  and»  if 
words  are  to  be  taken  as  meaning  anything,  the  hatred 
^^  between  the  two  is  as  bitter  as  that  between  Puritan  and 
^M  Cavalier  a  few  years  earlier. 

^P        Before  entering  upon  the  controversy  on  toleration 
^  it  is  well  to  note  how  widespread  was  the  belief  in  the 

I  supernatural,  and  how  large  a  part  superstition  played 
in  the  history  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Among  the 
pamphlets  of  the  years  1644-1647  we  find  fully  set  forth 
the  tragic  story  of  the  rise,  the  greatness,  and  the  fall 
of  Matthew  Hopkins,  *  Witchfinder-general,' who,  in  the 
course  of  three  years,  caused  the  torture  and  slow  doing 
to  death  of  more  than  one  hundred  old  men  and  women  ; 
and  at  last,  to  his  own  grievous  annoyance,  but  to  the 
infinite  relief  of  the  eastern  counties,  was  hoist  by  his 
own  petard  and  duly  hanged  in  August  1647. 
Witchcraft  was  a  Presbyterian  weakness  and  nearly 
disappears  with  the  overthrow  of  the  system,  but  the 
other  superstitions  remained  m  full  force  up  to  and 
after  the  Restoration.  The  experiencea  of  John  Bunyan 
are  well  known;  but  it  would  be  a  tnist/tke  to  suppoee 
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that  his  wrestlings  with  visihle  demons,  and  iho 
agony  through  which  he  passed,  were  pesculiar  to 
In  writing  his  autobiography  he  expresses,  with  eloqv 
simplicity,  the  e^tperiences  of  many  o£  his  silent  coni 
poraries.      Fifty-five   pamphlets  devoted   to   appaxiUfi 
portents,  monsters,  diabolical  posse^on^  and  oth^r  U 
of  the   same  kind,  are  to  he   found  here^    and  »it 
stories  occiu-  in  every  newspaper.     Two  examples, 
at  random   will  suffice  to  show  th©  general  cl 
of  these  narratives.     The  first  is  entitled 

*  A  true  Kelation  of  a  boy  who  was  entertained  by  the  Drrifi 
about  Crediton,  and  how  the  DeviU  showed  hira  thn  tormeiiti 
of  Hell,  and  wluit  pieparatioD  there  nas  made  for  Goring  ta^ 

'Greenville  against  they  com©/ 

The  second , 

*  A  true  Relation  of  a  Whale  pursued  by  divers  M; 
Weymouth,  who  did  shoote  the  said  Whale,  which  did 

I  upon  the  shore,  where  beinj^  opened  there  waa  found  in 
belly  of  it  a  Romish  Priest  with  pardons  for  divers  PajusUn' 

Such  tales  represent  the  harmless  side  of  Puritfl 
superstition,  but  accompanying  them  are  ntany  repurii 
of  religious  fonatioiem  developing  into  homicidal  nuuut' 
Here  are  two  instances,  both  apparently  well  autheuti- 
cated. 

In  December  1647  a  family  living  at  Kirkby  moor- 
side,  Yorkshire,  consisted  of  a  mother,  son,  daughter,  wul 
sou-in-law.  As  the  outcome  of  controversial  discusaostf 
the  younger  members  of  the  family  sacrificed  succe-ssJvelr 
a  cock,  a  hen,  a  calf,  and  their  mother,  whom  they 
slowly  put  to  death  with  a  chisel,  leaping  and  akippinir 
around  her  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  and  cr 
out,  *Oh,  the  strength  of  Israel.'  "When  apprehendfl 
they  pleaded  that  they  were  commanded  by  God  I 
cut  her  head  and  bruise  her  heel.  The  second  narratif 
relates  to  a  Kentish  family  named  Champion,  eoi 
of  a  Presbyterian  ha»band,  a  Baptist  wife*  and  & 
born  in  February  lCi7*  The  husband  persisted  in  or 
ing  that  the  child  should  be  baptised,  and  the  wife, 
rather  than  consent,  cut  off  the  haby's  head  and  gipw 
it  to  her  husband  saying,  *  Christ-en  the  head  if 
will,  but  never  the  body  I ' 
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Had  the  Presbyterian  controversialists  confined  them' 
elveN  to  denouncing  such  crimes  as  these,  and  the  fanati- 
cism which  led  to  them,  their  cause  would  have  called 
for  nothing  but  sympathy  from  future  generationa ;  but 
their  claim  went  immeasurably  further  than  this. 

We  are  so   used    at    the   present    time  to  consider 

r  toleration  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  forms  of  religious, 
social,  or  political  belief  as  a  necessary  condition  of 
civilisation,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to  place   ourselves 

the  position  of  the  Preabyterian  of  the  Beventeenth 
century.  Intolerance  is  to-day  a  word  of  reproach, 
ttilerance  a  common  but  praiseworthy  quality.  To  the 
Presbyterian  of  the  date  of  which  we  write  the  words 
icouveyed  precisely  the  opposite  significance.  The  tolera- 
ion  of  error  was  to  him  a  perfectly  novel  and  absolutely 
wicked  proposition,  hitherto  as  undreamt  of  in  any 
Protestant  as  in  any  Catholic  countiy,  '  Toleration,'  says 
Thomas  EdwardSf  'is  the  grand  de^igne  of  the  Devil, 
his  masteri^eice  and  the  rhiefe  Engine  he  works  by  to 
uphold  hii*  totterinj,^  Kin^domo  ' ;  and  iij^ain,  *  As  Originall 
Sin  is  the  most  fundampntall  Bin  so  Toleration  hath  all 
errors  in  it.  Therefore  I  hope  the  Parliament,  Assembly, 
City,  and  the  whole  Kingdom,  considering  the  evill  of  a 
Toleration,  will  abominate  the  very  thought  of  it.'  Thomas 
Bailly  was  what  we  should  now  call  a  broad-miuded  and 
kind-hearted  man,  yet  he  expresses  his  amazement  at 
the  demands  of  one  of  the  *  Five  Dissenting  Brethren  in 
the  Assembly  of  Divines  '  thus  :  *  He  is  openly  for  a  full 
liberty  of  conscience  to  all  sects,  even  Turks,  Jews,  and 
Papista/ 

A  dropping  fire  of  controversy  on  this  subject  had 
becTi  carried  on  since  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament. 
Henry  Burton,  Roger  Williams,  Mrs  Katherine  Chidley 
(*a  brazen-faced*  audacious  old  woman,*  according  to 
Kdwarda  ;  certainly  a  very  able  controyersiialist),  and 
several  others,  had  written  in  favour  of  toleration.  The 
claims  put  forward  by  these  writers,  and  by  the  *  Five 
Dissenting  Brethren/  vary  considerably.  The  majoritj' 
of  the  Independents  admit  the  necessity  of  a  national 
church,  but  claim  a  *  limited  toleration  *  for  themselves 
and  for  other  Protestant  sects.  Others  go  a  step  farther 
and  would  admit  even  Prelatists  to  worship  God  quietly 
in  their  own  fashion;  while  a  few  extremists,  such  as 
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Roger  Williams,  are  in  favour  of  the  aboUtian  of  endfl 
menta  and  tithes,  and  of  absolute  freedom  of  \^orship. 
The  Presbyterian  claim  admits  of  a  perfectly  clean 
fjnition.   Presbyterianisniis  theoneformof  Tvorship  vrhli 
IB  in  perfect  accord  with  the  will  of  God.     It  is  also 
Church  of  England  as  by  Jaw  established.     It  is  tlieref(| 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  eiifoi-oe  the  absolute  and  ent 
eonformity  of    the  whole  nation    to   the    Presbyt 
doctrines  and  discipline,  to  suppress  all  other  fonaBJ 
religion,  and   to   punish   all  thoi^e   who     profess 
During    the  yoara    1 645    and    1640    the    Presbyter 

*  thoroughly  alnrraed    at    the    strength    given   to    tl: 
ropponenta  by  the  embodiment  of  the  new  model  army. 

opened  a  united  attack  on  the  Independents   nnd 
tarios,'  in  which  Prynne,  Featley,  Paget*  and  many  o(l 

J  well  known  Presbyterians  took  part^     The  most  notAb 

'of  these  controveraialists  ivas  Thomas  Edwards,  a  sort^ 
aeventeenth  century  Cobbett*  gifted  with  a  tnordmit  p*a. 

V&  genius  for  vituperation,  and  a  hatred  for  nil  Avho  were 
not  exactly  of  hia  own  way  of  thinkings  so  furions  that 
it  must  have  been  sincere.  We  have  nlready  quetcsl 
from  his  *Gangracna,  or  a  catalogue  and  discovery] 
many  of  the  errors,  heresies,  blasphemies  and  pernicic 
practices  of  the  Sectaries  of  this  time/  which  apf 

'in  three  successive   portions   during   the   course  of  tl 
year    10^6,     One    more   quotation  will  suffice    to    give 
general  idea  of  Edwards'  style  and   the  purport  of 
>ouk. 

*  Things  liave  growiio  to  a  strmige  passe;,  aud  every  diiy 
igi-ow  worse  aud  worse.    You  have,  luost  uoble  Senators,  i 
worthily  against  Papists,  Prelates,  and  Scnudalous  Miuiat 
in  eastiiiB  down  Images^  Alt^ii-s.and  Ciutiibscs,  but  what  li4T"f 
you  done  against  other  kinds  of  growing   beresies^  agalll 
Seekera,  Anabaptists,  Antiuoinauiaus,  Broivnists,  Libertine 

and  so  forth  for  fifty  pages,  Edwards  gives  a  list 
some  hundred  and  fifty  current  heresies.  Many  of  tboi» 
are  eomraonplace,  many  others  are  startling  enough,  bot 
that  which  will  hare  the  greatest  interest  to  our  owa 
generation  is  Heresy  No.  164,  which  is  aimed  against 
Milton s  'Doctrine  and  Discipline  of  Divorce/  Milteo'» 
reply  IS  contained  in  his  sonnet  *  On  the  New  Forcers  trf 
Conscience,'  in  which  ho  refei-s  to  EdwardB  thuji:  ~ 
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'Hen  whose  life,  learoing^  faith,  aud  pure  intent 
Would  have  been  held  in  high  eBteem  with  Paid, 
Must  now  be  naiued  and  printed  heretics 
By  shallow  Edwtirds,' 

The  (mnous  line  which  cnd:^  thie  sonoet — ^ 

^•New  Pi-esibytor  is  but  old  Priest  writ  large' 
is  an  ex&ct  and  unoxaggerated  definition  of  the  position 
which  the  Presbyterian  ministers  aspired. 
Edwnrds  was  the  last  man  to  foresee  that  he  woiild 
owe  his  fsime,  sitch  as  it  is«  to  these  immortal  lines.  He 
probably  regarded  as  infinitt'ly  more  important  the  mass 
of  answers,  us  bitter  and  envenomed  as  his  own  attack, 
which  poured  forth  in  quick  succession.  It  is  worth 
while  quoting  the  titles  of  one  or  two  of  these,  as  fair 
oxamples  of  the  quips,  quirks,  and  conceits  which  the 
di\^ine3  of  the  period  borrowed  or  burlesqued  from  the 
later  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  poets  and  dramatists 
whose  works  they  professed  to  hold  in  horror.     One  is 

ntitled  *  Cretonsis,  or  a  brief  answer  to  an  ulcerous  Treaty 
lately  published  by  Mr  Edwards,'  by  John  Goodwin,  to 
which  a  reply  was  issued  under  the  title,  *  A  Isosegay  of 
rank-smelling  flowers  such  as  grow  in  Mr  Goodwin's 
garden.'  Another  13  Lanseter's  ■  Lance  for  Edwards* 
Gangrene^  or  a  ripping  up  and  laying  open  some  rotten^ 
corrupt,  stinking  matter  in  Mr  Edwards  his  Gangrene,* 
by  John  Lauseter.      One  more   title,  somewhat  less  un- 

ivoury,  will  eufilce.  *  A  plain  and  faithful  discovery  of  a 
e  in  Mast-cr  Edwards  his  eye/  by  E.  Draper,  In 
1647  Edwards  enjoyed  the  perilous  distinction  of 
being  the  one  person  denounced  by  name  by  the  Agita- 
tors of  the  Army,  who,  in  presenting  their  grievances  to 
Parlianient,  *  refuse  to  papticulrtri2e  any  name,  unless 
Mr  Edwards  for  his  Gangrene,  which  ho  is  charged  to 
put  forth  to  make  the  army  odious  to  the  Kingdom.' 
Edwards,  after  this,  thought  it  wise  to  fly  to  Holland* 
He  was  probably  well  advised;  but  his  departure  and 
death  a  few  months  later  made  little  difVereucB.     He  left 

,0  l&ck  of  disputants  behind  him*  In  all  this  prolonged 
quarrel  it  is  refreshing  to  find  one  sentence  of  good- 
humoured  and  sensible  advice.  It  comes,  of  all  possible 
people,  from  Hugh  Peters,  who  writes,  *  I  could  wish  we 


corruj. 
^^by  Jo 
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that  are  Ministers  might  pray  t^gether»  or*  if  that  can- 
not be,  let  ua  Bpeake*  eat^c,  and  dritike  together^  because, 
if  I  mistake  not,  estrangement  hath  brought  as  up  to 
jealousie  and  hatred/     Dinner  as  a  therapeutic  agent  to 
assuage  the  disease  of  theological  hatred  is  an  exoelleot 
idea,  but  in  this  case  quite  itupracticublo,  for  behind 
bitterness  of  doctrinal  divergency  lay  the  sting  of  soci^ 
contempt.     The  Civil  War  tended  in  no  degree  U>\ 
the  breaking  down  of  the  barriers  of  caste.     Presbyterii 
and  Independents  alike  dearly  loved  a  lordt  and  valued 
their  own  gentility.     The  regular  ministers  ivere  as  lit 
disposed  as  any  other  class  to  forfeit  their  social  posit 
of  university  graduates  and  ordained  clcrg^inen.     It ' 
troe  that  the  leading  Independent  ministers  were  of 
s&me   rank,  but  behind  them  were  a  motley  throng 
'  illiterate   mechanical    preachers,   priests   of  the    lowesT 
of  the  people,'  shoemakers,  tailors^   *  a  cotnfit   maker  in 
Buckle rsbury/  or  *ft  woman  that  sells  lace  in  Cheapside,* 
and  so  on. 

The  struggle  against  toleration  was  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  ministers.  Petition  after  petition  was  laid 
befoi'e  Parliament  by  the  Common  Council,  the  freeaMQ 
of  London,  the  eastern  counties,  and  all  the  stronghoMi 
of  Presbyterian  ism.  After  long  delay  these  petitic 
bore  fruit,  after  their  kind,  in  an  '  Ordinance  for  H 
punishing  of  Blasphemies  and  Heresies/  which 
the  Lords  and  Commons  on  May  2,  1648.  The  frame 
of  this  law  followed  pretty  closely  the  order  laid  dov 
in  *Gangraena.'  They  diinded  the  varioufii  heresies  ii 
two  classes.  The  first  consisted  of  the  more  fteri< 
errors.  Those  who  preached  or  as:dented  to  th< 
liable  to  the  punishment  of  deaths  unless  they  recant,  ifl 
which  case  they  remain  in  prison  until  they  find 
substantial  sureties.  If  they  again  relapse,  they  shall 
executed.  The  second  class,  consisting  of  such 
heresies  as  maintjiining  that  *  Church  government 
Presbytery  is  unlawful/  is  punishable  by  imprisonme 
until  recanted.  Had  such  a  la^v  been  carried  out,  it 
obvious  that  none  but  orthodox  Presbyteriana  wc 
have  remained  unhung  or  outside  the  prison  walls ;  but 
it  was  passed  by  a  moribund  Parliament  which  had 
entirely  lost  the  power  to  put  its  ideal  system  into  prac- 
tice, and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  any  proseca^ 
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tions  were  actually  carried  out  under  its  drastic  clauses. 
It  remained  on  the  Statute-book  until  August  16*50, 
when  it  was  superseded  by  a  *  Blasphemy  Act  *  of  a  milder 
character,  aimed  chiefly  at  the  immoral  tendencies  of 
'  Seekers  *  and  '  Banters,'  and  at  Messiahs  and  other  semi- 

Ilunatics* 
Step  by  step  with  the  growing  bitterness  of  the 
theological  controversyj  the  political  breach  between 
Presbyteriiins  and  Independents  widened  and  deepened 
with  every  succeeding  year.  It  is  not  possible  here  to 
enter  into  the  history  of  the  complicated  and  tortuous 
negotiations  ■which  passed  during  the  years  1046  to  1648 
between  the  King,  the  Army,  the  Parliament*  and  the 
Scottish  leaders.  It  must  suffice  to  note  the  fact  that, 
during  this  period,  the  army  was  moving  steadily  in  one 
direction,  the  Parliament  in  the  opposite.  The  superior 
officers  of  the  army  were  still  in  some  measure  divided, 
some  following  the  extreme  views  of  Ireton,  others 
adhering  to  the  more  conservative  instincts  of  Fairfax ; 
but  the  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  was 
meanwhile  taking  complete  possession  of  the  rank  and 
file ;  loyalty  to  the  Crown  was  daily  being  replaced  by 
republicanism  ;  and  Charles  himself  was  developing  into 
the  man  of  blood,  who  was  to  be  called  to  account  *  for 
the  blood  he  had  shed  and  the  evil  he  had  done  to  his 
utmost  against  the  Lord's  cause  and  people  in  those  poor 
nationsp* 

The  Presbyterians  in   and  out  of    Parliament  wore 
moving   as   steadily  towards   a   restoration.      They  had 
never  been  republicans ;  they  wore  now  ready  to  become 
enthusiastic  royalists  if  only  they  could  induce  the  King 
to  accept  the   position  of  a  covenanted   figure-head    to 
carry  out  their  cherished  scheme  of  universal,  compul- 
sory Presbyterian  ism.     Their  guiding  motive  was,  after 
all,  not  so  much  loyalty  to  the  Throne  or  personal  devo- 
i^jon  to  the  King,  as  terror  and  hatred  of  the  Army — a 
^Bcntitnent  In   which   Parliament    and   the  Presbyterian 
ministers  were  entirely  at  one  with  the  Common  Council 
and  the  citii^ens  of  London. 
^m     Merely  to  read  through   the  petitions  and   protests 
^■fcgain^t    the    '  unchristian,  scandalous,  treacherous,    re- 
bellious,   tyraaical,   jesuiticall,   bloody  counsels  and  ex- 
orbttnncics  of  this  Army  of  Saints/  is  to  solve  one  of  the 
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most  curious  paradoxes  of  English  hiBtory — the  tuOni 
of  a  standing  army,  traces  of  which  tnay  still  be  ioai 
among  a  nation  singularly  devoted  at  heart  to  waAi 
methods  and  qualities. 

Kothing  in  the  whole  collection  is   more  remarloUt 
than  the  evidence  afforded  by  the   tracts  for  the  y«« 
1647  and  1648*  not  merely  of  the  hope^  but  of  thecodA* 
dent  expectation  of  the  citizens  of  Londozi  in  tfao  duocfli 
of   the   *  Personal   Treaty  *  w^ith   the    I^ng,   both  befon^J 
during*  and   after  the  negotiations   at   Ne\%'port  in 
autumn  of  1648.     It  may  seem  etrauge  to  ua,  with 
wider  knowledge  of  King  Charles,  of  the  Parliament  aU 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Army,  that  any  sane  person  conM 
have  helioved  for  a  moment  ju  the  success  of  this'Pw- 
sonal  Treaty.'      We  know  enough  of   Charles   I  to  t» 
confident  that  he  was  the  last  man  in  the  ^vorld  to  pky 
the  part  of  a  Venetian  Doge,  complacently  sanctioniiUE 
the  action  of  a  Presbyterian  clique  engaged  in  ©gta^'l:^' 
ing  a  political  and  religious  system  every  detail  of  vrWA: 
was  abhorrent  to  him?  We  know  enough  also  of  the  spirit 
of  the  army  to  be  sure  that  no  settlement   made  wit;:    ^ 
their  consent  could   have   stood  for  a  fortnights     l:  .^ 
may  have  been  a  few  at  the  head  of  affairs  >vho  redite^ 
the  insuperable  difficulties  of  the  situation,  but  the  at*- 
zen  of  London,  the  contemporary  '  man  in   the  street** 
was  in  a  different  position^  and  the  accumulated  evidcnoi 
of  hundreds  of  newspapers  and  pamphlets  is  quite  ooo- 
clusiye  as  to  his  conviction  of  the  King's  speedy  reatore- 
tion  and  tho  enforced  diabandment  of  the  armj-.    Th«t 
Charles  himself  was  of  the  same  opinion  is  clearly  shovn 
by  his  own  words  on  the  first  day  of  his  trial,  January  20. 
1649. 

*  I  was  *  (he  saya)  *  not  long  ago  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Tlicw 
I  entered  into  a  Treaty  with  both  Houses  of  Parltament.  I 
treated  them  with  as  much  public  faith  as  it  is  possible  to  be 
had  of  any  people  in  the  world.  I  cannot  say  but  they  dealt 
very  nobly  with  roe.  We  wore  upon  the  conclusion  of  Uk 
Treaty.* 

The  impossible  position  was  solved  by  Pride's  Pur^ 
December  6,  1648^  by  which  a  hundred  and  forty  memben 
were  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons  and  tJ» 
Presbyterian    majority    finally    crushed,      CotnpartfOiu 
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Tjetween  any  given  event  of  tbe  English  Civil  War  and 
of  the  French  Revolution  usually  lead  to  the  discovory 
of  the  absolute  divergoncioe  which  underlie  superficial 
similarities.  But  there  is  a  cuHouHly  close  resemblance 
between  Pride^s  Purge  and  the  Coitp  dUai  of  the  18th 
Fructidor^  an  V  (September  4»  1797),  In  each  case  the 
moderate  majority  was  accused  of  aiming  at  a  restora- 
tion of  the  royal  authority  and  of  enmity  to  the  army. 
In  each  case  the  moderate  party  was  destroyed  and  the 
extremists  placed  in  power  by  an  armed  force,  drawn 
from  the  regular  army,  and  ao  powerful  as  to  bo  irre- 
sistible. In  each  case  the  Couj^  d*Mat^  after  a  short  inter- 
val of  anarchy  and  confusion,  led  to  the  despotic  rule  of 
a  successful  military  officer.  In  point  of  fact  this  mili- 
tary officer  in  each  case  proved  to  he  an  able  and  just 
ruler;  but  this  was  a  fortunate  accident  rather  than  a 
justification  of  a  violent  overthrow  of  the  representa- 
tive Government.  In  at  least  one  detail  the  analogy  is 
canously  complete.  In  a  contemporary  account  of  Pride's 
Purge  appears  the  following  passage : 

'  About  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  '  (December  6,  16^8) 
*  Hugh  Peter,  with  a  sword  by  his  aide  like  a  l>oieterous 
souldier,  came  rushing  in  to  see  the  prisoners  and  take  a  list 
of  tlieir  names,  when  some  of  the  prisoners,  demanding  of  him 
b}'  what  authority  they  were  thus  imprisoned  and  kept  frottt 
their  duty,  he  answered,  "  By  the  jxiwer  of  the  sword."  * 

When  the  members  of  the  Corps  Legislatif,  arrested  on 
September  4,  1797,  ai^ked  the  officer  who  was  conveying 
them  to  the  Temple  by  what  authority  he  dared  to  arrest 
the  Representatives  of  the  people,  he  replied,  *By  the 
law  of  the  sword.'  There  is  not  the  smallest  reason  to 
suppose  that  the  French  officer  had  so  much  as  heard  of 
Pride  or  the  Reverend  Hugh  Peters.  In  both  cases  the 
laconic  answer  was  the  simplest  possible  statement  of  the 
fact. 

Here  we  must  close.  We  have  touched  only  on  one 
or  two  of  the  many  points  of  interest  contained  in  this 
inexhaustible  treasure-house;  but  we  hope  that  enough 
has  been  said  to  justify  Carlyle*s  dictum  that  the 
Tbomason  Tracts  form  'the  most  valuable  set  of  docu- 
ments connected  with  English  history/ 
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1 1,  Lombard  Street.    By  Walter  Bagehot.     Now  *»ad  n- 
vised  edition,  with  notes  by  E.  Johnston©* 
Kegan  Paul,  1901. 

2.  The  Theory  of  the  Foreign  Exchaytgesr     By  the  Rij 
HoHi  Viscount  Goschen.     London ;  SfBngbam  Wil 
1903. 

3.  The  Royal  Mint.  Tbirty-fourth  and  thirty-ueventh 
annual  Reports  of  the  Deputy-Master  and  ComptroUrr 
of  the  Mint.     London  x  Darling  and  Son*  190-t  and  1M7. 

4.  United  States   Mint     Annual  Report  of  tlie  Director 
of  the  Mint   for  the  fiscal   year  ended  June  30,  U 
Washington :  Government  Printing  Office,  10O7. 

The  strained  condition  of  the  money  markets  of 
world  throughout  th©  whole  of  1907,  and  the  Anaeri 
'  raid '  on  the  gold  reserves  of  Europe  during  the 
three  months  of  the  year  have   retiwakened  public  i 
terest  in  the  qucstiou  whether  the  gold  reser\'es  of 
United  Kingdom  are  altogether  adequate  for  the  wi 
which  they  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  perform. 

Tho  world's  reserves  of  loanable  capital  are  held 
goldt  and  gold  is  tho  base  upon  which  all  operations 
credit  must  ultimately  rest.     The.  predominant  pohiti 
which   Great  Britain   holds  in  the   trade  of   tho  wo; 
and  the   volume  of    her  international   financial 
actions   render    this    question   one   of    peculiar    inte 
and  importance  at  the  present  juncture.     Hitherto  ( 
matter  has  been  treated  an  a  purely  hanking  questio' 
but  this  is  a  mie^take ;  the  question  ie  one  of  nati 
importance,  and  it  atfects  in  a  vital  and  practical  niani]< 
the  whole  mercjmttle  community.     Bankorw  occupy  snclr 
a  peculiar  position  in  the  controversy   that   it  may 
questioned  whether  it  is  altogether  reasonable  to  !eav<* 
them  alone  the  solution  of  this  diRicult  problem.     Th 
ai'o  called  upon  to  reconcile  many  conflicting  interent^ 
they  must  look  to  the  dividends  of  their  nfaat^hoklei 
and  they  have  at  the  e^ame  tim.e  to  fulfil  their  obligatioi 
to  depositors  and  borrowers.    Then,  again*  there  in  cv 
dencc  of  a  distinct  line  of  cleavsge  between  tho  ititeri 
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if  the  country  bankers  in  this  matter  of  gold  reeervea 
ind  those  of  the  London  bankei^ ;  and,  on  the  whole,  it 
B  not  surprising  to  find  that,  with  all  these  conflicting 
nfluonce^  in  operation,  the  progress  of  the  movement 
n  favour  of  larger  gold  reserves  is  exceedingly  alow  and 
ncffectivc. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  costly  credit  the  mercantile 
lommunity  have  lately  evinced  a  more  general  interest 
n  the  question,  and  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  are 
le^nning  to  take  it  up.  This  tendency  is  a  matter  for 
xiDgratulatioii  as  the  question  has  a  direct  bearing  upon 
.he  economic;  welfare  of  the  people  of  the  United  King- 
tonit  and  by  them  it  should  be  ultimately  determined. 

In  a  general  survey  of  the  question  it  will  be  desirable 
O  consider  at  some  length  the  functions  of  a  gold  reser^'e, 
Irstlyf  in  connexion  with  internal  currencyt  and  secondly, 
n  the  adjustment  of  intemationnl  Bnancial  and  com- 
nercial  transactions. 

For  all  practical  purposes  the  legal  tenders  of  the 
[Jnited  Kingdom  are  gold  and  Bank  of  England  notes, 
vhich  are,  of  course,  convertible  into  gold  at  the  holden^' 
jption.  Various  estimates  have  from  time  tu  time  been 
nade  as  to  the  amount  of  gold  in  circulation  in  the 
Jnited  Kingdom,  the  most  important  being  as  uhown  in 
he  following  table : 

£ 

Mr  Nen-Tuarch's  estimate,  1S5C  ....  75,000,000 
Mr  Jevons'  estimate,  1863  (under)  .  .  ,  80,000,000 
Air  IngHu  Pal^ave's  cstimatp,  18tU  {a.  wide  limEt)  110,000,000 
The  Boya!  Mint^H  estimate,  18SS  .  .  ,  ,  103,500,000 
The-  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  c^tliiinte.  1803  1H),000,000 
The  Roval  Mitit'a  estimate,  18tt5— 

In  active  circulation        .         .         .  £OJ,SOO,000 

In  rejwrres  held  by  banks       .         .     yo.UOO^OOO 


ThB  RoyAl  Mlut'a  estimate,  1903— in  active  circu- 
lation        ..,».... 

Estimate  of  the  Deputy-Master  of  the  Royal  Mint. 
In  octire  clpculallon  .  .  .  £84,000,000 
In  banks         «         .        •        .         .    32,000,000 


02,600,000 

63.&00,D00 

1908— 


116,000,000 


In  his  annual  Report  for  1903  the  Deputy-Master  and 
Comptroller  of  the  Mint  states  that  the  estimate  made 
3y  his  department  of  the  gold  coin  in  active  circulation 
in  1895  was  arrived  at  by  five  distinct  methods.  It  may 
oe  observed  that  the  methods  used  in   1856,  1868.  and 
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1SS8  would  give  maximum  amounts,  and  the  raulU  d 
the  recoinage  of  light  gold  coin  show  tbat  the  estimate  of 
1888  was  too  high*  n.nd  that  tlio  estimate  of  1895  W3U& 
closer  approximation  to  the  tr-utli.  In  fact,  all  the  ati- 
mates  made  prior  to  that  of  the  Chancellor  ol  the  Ex- 
chequer in  1802  were  hasf^d  on  imperfect  data,  and  m«t 
be  regarded  an  excessive.  In  1003  the  Ro^^al  Mint  esdraolW 
the  minimum  number  of  sovereigns  in  circulation  fi 
45,216,000,  and  half-sovereigns  to  the  value  of  18,S00^ 
This  estimate  included  soveroigus  in  circulation  in  all  puti 
of  the  world  which  are  affected  by  the  rej^ulatious  as  totht 
withdi'awal  of  light  gold  coin.  Tlie  nuniher  was  in  doff 
agreement  with  the  estimate  of  45,000,00(1  made  in  i8K^ 
and  it  may  be  inferred  that  prior  to  1904  the  arooaol 
of  the  sovereign  circulation  did  not  rapidly  incresat 
Having  regard  to  the  enormous  jvmount  of  gold  coib 
issued  by  the  Koyal  Mint  between  1895  and  1003  In  eexeem 
of  the  light  gold  coin  withdrawn,  it  is  a  somewhat  i^ 
markable  circumstance  that  the  additions  to  the  ^tockof 
gold  in  the  bank»  and  in  cii*culatioti  between  those  ymn 
should  have  been  so  small,  and  an  interesting  explan*- 
tion  of  the  discrepancy  ia  furnished  in  the  report  of  \ht 
Deputy-Master  of  the  Mint  above  refex-red  to.  Startb; 
from  the  Mint  estimate  of  1895,  the  following  table  sfaoirs 
the  issues  and  witbdraAvals  in  the  period  that  cUpsed: 


^rint  estimate  in  IS^^t    . 
Received  from  AuslraUa 


62,500,000 


(s*y>73,lOO,« 


WltbdnLiTAls  at  light  win  18&S  1003 


I35,0OO,OM 
19,100,000 

ite,soo,ooo 


Comparing  this  balance  with  the  estimate  of  63,500,<I 
made  for  1903,  there  remained  a  sum  of  53,000.000/.  to ! 
accounted  for  other  than  by  the  withdrawal  of  light  gob 
The  removal  of  gold  coin  from  circulation  cannot 
accounted  for  with  even  approximate  accuracy,  but  l» 
attributed  mainly  to  the  following  causes:  (1)  melting  of 
sovereigns  for  the  manufacture  of  jewellery ;  (2)  meldnft 
i)f  coin  for  recoinage  by  foreign  mint«;  (3)  melting  ol 
newly  iwtucd  coin  by  bullion  dealers;  and  (•!)  odditionttlo 
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irJs  of  indlvidnAlH,  banks  or  foroigu  Governments. 
Jewellery  absorbs  at  least  half  a  million  a  year  of  tho 
^id  coins  issued  by  the  Royal  Mint ;  forei^  mints 
w©  estimated  to  t-ake  from  four  and  a  half  to  five 
iiillions  a  year,  including  Australian  coins,  and  the 
aalance  is  probably  accounted  for  by  the  transactions 
>f  the  bullion  dealers  and  the  accumulations  of  forei^ 
governments. 

The  aiuount  of  our  bank-note  issue  is  defined  by  the 
providons  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  By  this  Act  the 
Issue  department  of  the  Bank  of  England  waa  established, 
%tid  the  Bank  was  authorised  to  issue  a  certain  amount 
ji  bank-note^  against  Government  securities,  apart  from 
its  store  of  gold.  This  is  called  the  fiduciary  issue ;  for 
nU  the  re>?t  it  must  have  bullion  deposited.  The  Banks 
5rat  charter  was  dated  July  27,  1694,  and  the  original 
mbscrlption  M^as  1,200,000/.,  which  was  raised  for  a 
loan  to  the  Government  at  8  per  cant.  This  debt  of 
the  Government  was  subsequently  increased  by  various 
imounts  until  in  18IG  it  reached  14,086,800/. ;  but  one- 
Pourth  of  this  was  nubsequently  repaid,  and  since  1800 
the  amount  ha»  stood  at  11,015,100/.,  oa  which  the  Bank 
now  receives  2^  per  ceuL  interest.  By  the  Act  of  1844 
Lbo  Issue  department  of  the  Bank  was  authorised  to 
issue  notes  to  the  amount  of  14,000,000/.  against  Govorn- 
ment  securities  (of  which  the  sum  due  to  the  Bank  from 
the  Government  was  to  form  part),  in  addition  to  the 
uniount  of  bullion  and  specie  for  the  time  being  in  the 
Faults  of  the  Issue  department*  The  authorised  issue 
yf  bank-notes  was  raised  by  degrees  to  15,000,000/.^  at 
srbich  figure  it  stood  for  a  number  of  years  until  April 
1881,  when  it  was  raised  to  15,750,000/.,  and  it  is  now 
18,450,000/.  The  addition  made  since  1844  to  the  amount 
which  the  Bank  issues  against  securities  alone  has  been 
lue  to  lapsed  country  issues  being  taken  up  to  the  extent 
a£  two- thirds  by  the  Bank. 

■  In  1H44  the  currency  included,  as  it  hUII  does,  a 
Ertain  amount  of  notes  issued  by  country  banks ;  but 
the  addition  made  to  the  fiduciary  issue  of  the  Bank, 
1,450,000/.,  has  not  equalled  the  amount  of  the  private 
issues  which  have  lapsed  since  that  date»  the  figures 
being  as  follows ; 
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Enfflandt— 

Bank  of  EnglaDd  *     » 
207  private  bAnktc  >     , 
72' jolut-iiLock  bnnk?  • 

Ftiei]  iuiua  Ol 
Banks  aitd«r 
Act  ur  ISM. 

£ 
14,000,000 

r.,iw.4i7 

3, -178, 230 

otM 

i§ 

England — 
B&nk  of  England   .     . 
IS  priTat«  hi^nfc*    ,      . 
14  joi^t-stot^k  hftjiks  . 

Total  for  BtaglaBd  * 

0  joint-^tock  (iimk!!      t 
Ireland — 
&Joiat>atock  banks     . 

Total  for  the  Unlt*d 
Kingdoai    »      .      . 

■wyMa 

4 

4ai.TM 

Totnl  for  Engliuid   + 
Scotlaiid — 

Jtf  joint-stock  lianka  , 
Jrelajut— 

0  joiat-stock  hanka     , 

22^a:*i,e47 

3,087^209 
0,354,494 

Total  for  the  United 
1           Km^ptu   *     ,     , 

32,073,350 

1 

89,873^ 

It  will  be  obsenred  that  the  total  of  the  fidticiar^'  hmtt 
of  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  fixed  issuer  of  the  joii 
Htock  banktj  ia  about  3,200,000/.  leas  than  it  y^a&  in  V 
On  the  other  hand  there  has.  of  course,  been  an  Joe 
in  the  amount  of  notes  issued  against  bullion  and 
The  average  amount  of  Bank  of  England  notes  m  circn- 
lation  in  1872  was  1^5,523,000/, ;  the  average  not«  rtrcula- 
tion  for  1907  was  28,940,000/,  The  bulk  of  the  tucmun) 
note  circulation  is  probably  in  the  hands  of  the  banks. 
Having  regard  to  the  enormoila  g^wth  of  the  trodf  of 
the  United  Kingdom  since  1844,  the  expansion  in  th^ 
amount  of  the  note  ciix;ulation  of  the  Bank  of  EngUnd 
appears  ridiculously  disproportionate. 

Summarising  the  conclusions  arrived  at  above,  it  maj 
be  said  that  the  approximate  stock  of  money  in  tb^ 
llnited  Kingdom  is  as  stated  hereunder  : 

Gold  coin —  £  i 

In  cEnrulatlon «4,OnO,000 

In  bnnka  (say)         ....     ^2.000,000 

116.000^0 

BAnk  of  England  and  otbcr  notes  (un^vend  paper)  Sd,M)0,C 

Silver  coin- 
In  circulation,         .         •         «         *     13,000,000 
InhackH         ,        ,         ,         *        .      r>, 000,000 

ToUl 107,000,000 

The  above  estimate  of  116,000,000/.  as  the  amount  oi_ 
gold  coin  in  circulation  and  in  the  banks  Includes^  hot 
ever»  the  circulation  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  Unit 
Kingdom,  and  is  therefore  of  course  too  high  for  tl 
United  Kingdom  alone ;   on  the  other  hand,  there  is  j 
large   amount  (probably   not    less   than   15,000,000/.) 
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bullion  and  foreign  gold  coin  held  by  the  Bank  of 
pnglflnd  Tvhiflh  will  to  some  extent  set  off  the  amount 
British  gold  coin  held  abroad.  8ti'  Itobert  Giffen 
estitnates  the  total  stock  of  gold  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
including  bullion  and  foreign  coin,  at  85,000,000^. 

Tbi8  stock  o£  money  would  b©  wholly  inadequate  for 
the  purpose  of  conducting  the  financial  transactions  of 
this  country  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  tbere  is  in 
existence,  in  conjunction  with  it,  a  circulating  medium 
of  the  most  marvellous  elasticity  and  capacity  for  expan- 
sion. England  has  attained  her  wonderful  economy  in 
the  use  of  gold  largely  by  the  adoption  of  a  circulating 
medium  consisting  of  cheques.  Some  idea  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  cheque  circulation  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  the  amount  of  bills,  cheques,  etc.,  paid  at 
the  London  Batikci-s'  Clearing  House  during  1907  was 
12,730,39:^,000/.  High  authorities  estimate  that  the  annual 
circulation  is  at  least  half  as  large  again,  and  therefore 
the  total  amount  of  unsecured  paper  circulated  during 
last  year  may  be  estimated  at  about  19,000,000,000/.  From 
the  available  data  with  regard  to  the  average  life  of  bills, 
cheques,  etc,,  it  may  be  further  estimated  that  the  average 
face  value  of  the  cheques,  etc.,  in  cii'culation,  lies  between 
65,000,000^*  and  85,000,000/,  In  1872  the  total  amount 
of  cheques,  etc.,  paid  at  the  Bankers'  Clearing  House  was 
5,916,452,000/.  During  the  past  twenty-five  years  there  has 
therefore  been  an  increase  of  115  per  cent,  in  the  circula- 
tion of  uncovered  paper  in  the  form  of  cheques,  etc. 
The  growth  of  the  amouut  of  unsecured  paper  in  circula- 
tion fully  accounts  for  the  comparative  stagnation  in 
the  bank-note  circulation,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
afft>rds  one  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  to  the  creation 
of  additional  gold  reserveSr 

For  internal  currency  purposes  gold  Is  yearly  becom- 
ing less  essential  The  growth  of  the  joint-stock  banks 
and  the  tendency  to  concentrate  business  in  the  hands  of 
the  large  amalgamating  institutions  is  one  of  the  most 
powerful  influences  which  have  tended  to  restrict  the  use 
of  notes  and  gold  for  internal  currency  purpoaea.  It  is  a 
striking  fact  that  the  six  leading  joint-stock  banks  in 
England  control  nearly  one-third  of  the  entire  bankr 
ing  resources  of  the  country.  The  rapid  multiplication 
of  branch    banks  has  been  one  of    the    most  marked 
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features  of  recent  baukm^  history.     There  are  nt  pre*ctl 
about  7700  banking  offices  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
compared  with  about  3000  in  existence  twenty-five  ; 
ago.     The  opening  of  branch  officefj   has  a  tendency 
increase  to  some  extent  the  amount  of   jfold  and  nc 
required  for  till-money ;  but  thia  is  quit©  off-set  by  ill 
etonomy  in   notes   and   specie  which   results   from  th* 
substitution  of  cheques  as  the  circulating  medium,    TV 
machinery  for  the  adjufitraent  of  financial  tran3actioii»_ 
by  means  of  cheques  and  bills  of  exchange   is   perfe 
and,  so  far  as  domestic  transactions  are  concerned, 
are  approaching — if    we   have   not   already   reac}ied- 
condition  of  affairs  ■which   has   been   aptly  described  fl» 
'  a  gold  standard  with  or  without  a  gold  currency.* 

The  function  of  a  gold  reserve   in   relation   to  the 
internal  currency  of  the  country  is   to  meet  any  oxtt^M 
demand  which  may  arise   from  Bome  Nudden  apprelia^H 
sion  or  panic.     All  the  banks  keep  aa  till-money  a  supply 
of  notes  and  gold  which  experience  has  enabled  them 
measure  to  a  nicety.     There  is  a  certain  extra  der      _ 
at    quarter    days    in    connexion   "with    the    payment  of 
salaries,  etc.,  and  there  is  also  a  drain  of   gold  to  the 
provinces  at  certain  periods  of  the  year ;  but  these  de- 
mands are  largely  seasonal  and  can  be  easily  ganged. 

As  will  be  shown  later  on,  the  total  liabilities  of  \h»_ 
joint-stock  banks  of    the   United   Kingdom   on  cii 
and  deposit  accounts  amount  to   an  aggregate  sum 
about   875,000,000/-,  while   the   total  atock   of   gold  c«j 
and  bullion  held  by  these  institutions  can  hardly  exc 
50»000,000/.     At  the  first  glance  this  would  appear  to  1 
a  wholly  insufficient  stock  of  gold ;  but  when  the  fact  I 
borne  in  mind  that  the  banks*  depositoi's  are  to  a 
large  extent  the  banks'  borrowers,  it  will  be  apprectftU 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  liability  on  deposits  wouhl 
discharged  by  cross  entries  in  the  books  of  the  hnnk 
And  further^  the  possibilities  of  a  sudden  large  deinfl 
for  gold,  for  internal  currency  purpoaet**  are  yearly 
coming  less,      The  banking   business  of   the  country 
drifting  rapidly  into  fewer  hands,  and  the  very  mag 
I'tude  of    the   remaining    institutions   renders   it  al 
"  certain  that  in  the  event  of  trouble  arising  all  the 
banks  would,  as  a  matter  of  self-preservation,  have 
co-operate  to  prevent  one  of  their  uumber  collapsing. 
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the  same  time  there  19  a.  certain  danger  which  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  ignore,  and  the  experience  of  the 
American  banks  during  the  past  six  months  has  brought 
out  vividly  the  disastrous  effects  w^hich  follow  a  loss  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  depositors.  During  the  course 
of  the  recent  cxnsis  upwards  of  40,000,000/,  were  hoarded. 
The  smallaess  of  the  metallic  reserves  of  the  United 
Kin^fdom  is  emphasised  when  comparison  is  made  with 
the  stocks  of  gold  retained  by  tlie  other  great  commercial 
countries  ;  and  the  following  figures,  which  illustrate  this 
point,  have  been  taken  from  the  Report  of  the  United 
States  Mint  Bureau  for  the  year  to  June  30,  1D07. 


fitocjc  of  Gold— 

Pvrnipiu. 

•' 

In  Builn  nnd 
TreMiirtei. 

Id  eiftui*- 

tlOT). 

Tatat. 

0<iJ'1. 

Stiver^  mijii 

GfeAt  Britain     . 
France     * 

>  tTuitBd  aiAtes    . 

39,380.000 
104,030,000 

29,140,000 
3ia»300,000 

£8,000,000 
SI .200,000 
I7fi,fl20,000 
10^,300,000 

£ 

97^340,000 
1&5,2S0,00D 
206,060,000 
913,(100,000 

£ 

4-71 

B-4 

3-73 

320 

fl'17 
5-0 

a'7e 

Of  course  theee»  at  first  sight  alarming  figures,  must  be 
considered  in  connexion  wdth  the  somewhat  different  posi' 
lion  of  each  country.  There  are  special  circumstances,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  Great  Britain  which  have  enabled 
this  country  to  conduct  its  gigantic  business  on  a  gold  base 
which  is,  comparatively  speaking,  of  exceedingly  small 
dimensions.  The  most  important  of  these  influences 
may  be  found  to  lie  in  the  fact  that  vro  are  the  greatest 
creditor  nation.  Our  income  from  investnients  abroad 
ulone  can  be  put  at  not  less  than  145,000,000/.  per  annum; 
and  last  year  the  ^old-producing  possoseione  paid  the 
mother-counti-y  37,000,000/.  in  gold.  This  annual  tribute 
of  gold  is  a  great  nource  of  strength  to  our  gold  stock. 

But  if  gold  is  failing  into  desuetude  for  internal  cur- 
rency purposes  quite  a  contrary  tendency  is  observable 
in  connexion  with  its  use  in  the  adjustment  of  interna- 
tional balances.  There  are  three  methods  by  means  of 
which  a  country  can  discharge  its  external  indebtedness. 
Foreign  debts  may  be  paid  (1)  by  the  purchase  and 
remittance  of  exchange  and  cable  transfers ;  (2)  by  the 
export  of  gold  ;  and  {3)  by  the  creation  of  foreign  loans. 
Vol.  208.— M>.  4ia,  2  N 
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Tbo  foreign  irade  of  this  country  is  conductad  chiefly 

[  by  means  oi  billu  of  exchange.     In  geDeral  practice  tbo 

actual  creditor  in  one  country  doos  not  receive  payment 

direct  from  his  debtor  in  another.    Interaotioiial  cbiiif 

aro    adjusted   principally   through    the    medium    of   tW 

exchange  brokers,  who  exchange  the  promii^ca  to  psy  of 

■  the  merchants  of  different  countries,  and  those  bills  for 

I  which  British  merchants  are  responsible  ultimately 

'their  way  to  London,  and  so  with  other  couutrieH. 

exchange  of  debt8  takei»  place;  foreign  debtors  pa3'  for^glt' 

creditors,  and   home  debtors  pay  homo  creditors.     The 

exchanged  between  different  countries  are  determined  hj 

the  balance  of  trade.     If  the  eum  owing  abroad  by 

country  amounts  exactly  to  the  sum  which  is  owing  to ! 

the  accounts  are  settled  without  the  exchange  of  gold. 

.If  Great  Britain   owes  more  abroad  than    is   owing  m 

*her,  gold  is  exported   to   meet  the  balance  of  the  del 

which  the  outflow  of  exported  goods  has  been  int»ufficii 

to  cancel^  and  the  outflow  of  gold  will  continue  until 

balance  is  restored.     On  the  other  hand,  if  a  larger  si 

is  owing  to  this  country  fhan  is  payable  by  her,  gold 

flow  into   the  United  Kingdom.      The  most   convenic 

medium  for  settling  differences  is  gold,  and  the  functi^ 

of  gold  in  international  trade  is  the  maintenance  of 

equilibriuni  of  indebtedness. 

During  the  past  fifteen  yeara  there  has  been  a  marked 
increase  in  the  movement  of  bullion  in  the  sottlement^ 
international  mercantile  and  financial  balanees.     Thii 
in  aome  measure  due  to  the  growth  of  the  foreign 
of  countries  whose  economic  development  in  backwj 
and  to  the  growth  of  trade  with  countries  whicl>  hf 
gold,  such  as  India  and  Egypt.    No  doubt  it  would  Ijg  riphl " 
also  to  ascribe  no  small  share  of  the  expansion  to  the  id 
crea&ed  output  of  the  gold  mines  of  the  world  since  1i 

The  movements   of  treasure   in  connexion  with  l! 
adjustment  of  the  trade  balance  of  the  United  Kin^jdoB 
for  the  past  fourteen  years  may  be  judged  by  th©  figur 
for  the  yeara  1894,  1899,  1904»  and  1907  : 


1804  . 

1904  . 
1007  . 


GoUi   AXD  SiLTLR. 

loipoitJ. 
£ 

3S,a7S,QOO 
45,261,000 
45,561,000 
73,072, 13» 


Kiporta. 

t 

35,491,000 

46,};as,ooo 

«7,766,SU 
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The  imports  and  exports  of  gold  and  eilvor  have  in- 
creased in  value  since  18fl4  by  the  sum  of  74,469,000Z.  or 
112  per  cent. 

As  the  volume  of  foreign  trade  increases  tho  reserve 
of  gold,  upon  which  all  exchange  and  international 
financial  operations  are  based,  ought  to  be  correspond- 
ingly  increased ;  but  wlien  reference  is  made  to  the 
etatisties  bearing  upon  this  aspect  of  the  question  it  will 
be  found  that  quite  a  contrary  tendency  baa  hitherto 
prevailed. 

Unfortunately  there  are  no  reliable  data  available 
as  to  the  exact  amount  of  gold  coin  and  bulUou  in 
the  banks  and  in  currency  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
there  is  very  good  reason  to  believe  that  during  the 
past  twenty  yeax*s  the  additions  made  to  the  stock  of 
gold  in  the  country  have  been  comparatively  small. 
In  1895  the  Koyal  Mint  estimated  the  amount  of  gold 
coin  in  circulation  at  62,500,000^  and  the  amount  in 
reserves  held  by  the  banks  at  30,000,000^  Tho  Deputy- 
Maister  of  the  Royal  Mint  estimates  the  amount  at 
present  in  circulation  at  8-4jOOO,OOOL  and  in  the  banks  of 
the  United  Kingdom  at  32,000.000^  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  total  of  116,000,000/.  relates  to  gold  coin 
in  circulation  in  all  parts  of  the  world  affected  by  the 
regulations  as  to  the  withdrawal  of  light  gold  coin.  On 
the  whole,  it  will  not  be  unsafe  to  assume  that  the  net 
addition  to  the  stock  of  gold  coin  held  in  the  United 
Kingdom  since  1887  haa  not  exceeded  10,000^000/,*  or,  say, 
10  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  &  re- 
markable espaneion  in  the  volume  of  our  foreign  trad© 
duriug  that  period^  the  figures  being  as  shown  hercuuder  : 


Y«r. 

Iiiiporti. 

Export?. 

TtpUl. 

lasT. 

•          •          • 

2Sl,2fi2,8S5 

643,400,360 

I.SW7. 

4                ■*                • 

451,02M,QGD 

l!m,174,116 

745,303, 07fi 

IflOi. 

. 

(i4S, 901,176 

518,170,737 

l,ia4,USU,lll3 

Thas,  while  the  stock  of  gold  held  by  the  banks  and  in 
circulation  has  only  increased  by  about  10  per  cent,  since 
1887,  there  has  during  that  period  been  an  expansion  in 
the  volume  of  our  foreign  trade  of  upwards  of  80  per 
cent. 

2  N  2. 
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Not  only  has  the  practically  ntutioDary 
reserve  of  this  country  had  to  bear  the  ^fcrsin  d 
enormous  development  of  foreign  trade,  but  it 
the  Bame  time,  been  called  upon  to  finance  a  still 
growth  of  the  fixed  capital  issues  in  the  shape  of 
Exchange  securities.  The  extent  of  this  growth  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  total  value  of  the  secui 
quoted  in  the  official  list  of  the  London  Stock  Excl 
exclusive  of  foreign  stocks  (coupons  payable  ahroad)i 
increased  from  5,676,000,000^..  at  the  end  of  1" 
7,900,000^000/.  at  the  end  of  1907,  a  groi^'th  daring 
decade  of  2,224,000*000^,  The  international  fin 
operations  which  the  creation  and  issue  of  the 
portion  of  this  total,  which  relates  to  investmentei  ou 
the  United  Kingdom  ^  have  involved  must  have  «■■ 
tributed  to  an  important  extent  to  the  state  of  extJ«n» 
tension  recently  experienced  by  our  money  market.  Thfc 
country  is  now  investing  oapital  abroad  at  the  i«U  d 
between  70.000.000i!.  and  80,000,000^.  per  annum,  fht 
immediate  effect  of  a  foreign  loan  is  to  increase  for  Ua 
moment  our  indebtedness  to  foreigjn  nations. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  lay  too  much  emphasis  tipoe 
the  fact  that  while  our  foreign  trade  and  our  inWf* 
national  liabilities  have  been  increasing  by  leaps  $ai 
bounds,  our  banking  reserve,  that  is  to  say,  our  stock  rf 
gold,  has  been  practically  stationary.  At  the  end  of  IW 
the  Bank  of  England  held  gold  coin  and  bullion  to  tbi 
value  of  29,337,841?.  At  the  end  of  1907  the  stock  rf 
gold  coin  and  bullion  in  the  Bank  was  30,745,846/.  Th«l 
amount  has  recently  been  raised,  by  the  drastic  retnttiy 
of  a  7  per  cent,  bank  rate,  to  upwards  of  4O.OO0,0(tt 
This  fact  and  the  course  of  events  in  the  money  maricsfr 
during  the  past  six  months  have  once  again  proved  tht^ 
while  the  Bank  of  England  cannot  prevent  a  sudden  rii4 
upon  its  store  of  gold,  it  possesses  an  efYcctuol  instniinflot 
hy  means  of  which  it  can  speedily  replenish  its  deplrta^ 
reserves.  That  instrument  is,  of  course,  th©  elevation  v 
its  rate  of  discount.  Experience  has  proved  time  aft* 
time  that  if  the  interest  on  money  bo  raised  high  eaoi 
money  comes  to  London.  Loanable  capital,  like  ev 
other  commodity,  goes  where  there  is  most  to  he 
of  it,  and  80  long  as  British  credit  is  good  coQtinBii 
bankers  and  others  will  continue  to  send  to  this  cou 
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it  sums  of  money  as  soon  as  the  rate  of  interest 
indicAtes  that  this  can  be  done  profitably*  For  thU 
reason,  tliereforCj  a  rise  in  the  value  of  money  in  London 
iramedifttoly  brings  (*oId  to  London. 

But  however  efficient  this  instrument  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  stock  of  gold  held  at  the  Bank  of  Ei3gland 
may  be  regarded  from  a  banking  point  of  view,  its  opera- 
tion ia  viewed  with  very  qualified  feelings  of  approval 
by  the  mercantile  community.  The  point  to  which 
the  Bank  of  England  was  recently  compelled  to  raise 
its  rate  of  discount,  namely  7  per  cent.,  has  dislocated 
trade  and  reaulted  in  enormous  losses  to  the  commercial 
Enterests  of  the  country.  This  was  perhaps  to  some 
extent  unavoidable.  So  long  aa  London  remains  the 
great  centre  of  the  monetary  transaction^i  of  the  world 
we  cannot  fail  to  be  closely  affected  by  the  value  of 
credit  in  the  other  great  trading  and  commercial  centres 
of  the  world  ;  hut  there  ia  good  ground  for  the  contention 
that  if  our  banking  reserves  had  been  raised  to  an 
ELmount  commensurate  with  the  growth  of  our  trading 
and  financial  business  during  the  past  twenty  ye&ts,  the 
monetary  stringency  which  obtained  during  the  latter 
half  of  1907  would  have  been  much  less  acutely  felt  in 
this  country. 

m  The  production  of  gold  has,  of  course,  a  most  Im- 
ftrtant  bearing  upon  the  question  of  gold  reserves,  and 
(t  will  be  of  interest  to  review  shoi  tJy  the  most  salient 
features  respecting  the  production  of  gold  throughout 
the  world.  It  may  be  recalled  that,  after  the  discoveiy 
of  the  Californian  goldfields  and  the  Australian  goldfields 
In  the  early  fifties,  no  fresh  sources  of  supply  were 
discovered  until  the  early  eighties,  and  there  was  no 
appreciable  increase  in  the  amount  of  the  output  between 
1861  and  1882.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  production  for 
(882  was  the  lowest  recorded  since  1852  (the  data  relating 
to  earlier  years  are  unreliable).  But  from  1882  omvarda 
a«w  fields  were  rapidly  opened  up.  Gold  was  discovered 
in  New  Zealand  and  Queensland,  and  then  in  India.  In 
1886  the  Kand  began  its  marvellous  career  as  a  gold 
producer,  and  a  little  later  rich  discovenes  were  made  in 
West  Australia,  Alaska,  and  the  Klondyke- Yukon  dietrie.t. 
E£hodesia  began  to  add  to  the  production  in  1S9S,  and 
West  Africo,  after   centuries   of  production  an  v.  small 
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8ca2e»  took  her  place  as  an  important  source  of 

1809,  and   quite  recently  Mexico  has  begun  to  pninn 

gold  on  B.  large  scale. 

Owing  to  the  discoveries  enotnerated  flbore  tb(7e  fan 
been  a  remarkable  expansion  in  the  produetioa  oi  pM 
^nce  1882.  The  value  of  the  amonnt  prodooed  in  tial 
year  was  estimated  at  10,960,000/. ;  the  production  for  IW 
may  be  estimated  at  about  82,300^000/.,  ma  inereaae  rf 
upwards  of  '^00  per  cent. 

It  is  a  aomewhat  remarkable  circumstance  that  tfcr 
years  which  have  witnessed  the  largest  production  of  goU 
hitherto  recorded  should  have  been  jiwirs  of  extnaor 
monetary  Htringency-  Two  of  the  principal  causes  which 
have  contributed  to  this  result — the  expansion  of  foretgs 
trade  and  the  vast  multiplication  of  Stock  Gxchaagit 
secorities — have  already  been  indicated.  The  other  !■• 
portant  influences  which  have  rendered  the  inc 
gt))d  production  of  little  avail  in  lightening  the  fttralnj 
the  money  market-s  now  deserve  ntteutiou. 

Tlie  consumption  of  ^old  is  a  question  which 
many  instructive  considerations,  Ketiable  e^ttimj 
place  the  value  of  the  worUVs  production  of  gold  doi 
1906  at  about  SO,IOO,000;.*  and  from  the  summary  of 
coinages  of  the  world  contained  in  the  Report  of 
Royal  Mint  for  1906  it  appears  that  during  that  Vfl 
gold  to  the  value  of  68,710.000/.  was  coined,  thus  Itwn 
a  balance  of  about  11300.000/.  nncoined.  Apparent 
therefore,  the  great  bulk  of  the  annual  production^ 
coined,  hut  this  by  no  means  implies  that  there  isl 
corresponding  addition  to  the  world's  stock  of  gold 
in  use  for  monetary  purposes.  Much  of  it  is  abaorbed  1 
the  manufacturers  of  JeweUeiy  and  the  arts,  and  mwft 
is  simply  hoarded.  The  United  States  Mint  Bureiui 
estimated  the  world's  consumption  of  the  precioos  metel 
in  11106  for  these  purposes  at  about  24,300,000/.,  and  thi* 
estimate  ^viU  be  generally  accepted.  Of  counw  tl»f 
amount  varies  %vith  the  state  of  trade,  but  18,000,OOUC 
to  23.000.000/.  is  a  fair  estimate.  The  United  Kingdom 
uses  from  2,500^000/.  to  3,500,000/.  per  annum  in  this  wh>". 
Then  there  is  the  other  great  channel  of  consumption, 
the  boarding  of  gold  by  individuaU,  banks,  and  Go\'i 
ment«.  India  is  probably  the  greatest  of  all  the  hoanU 
countries^  the  tide  of  gold  and  silver  baa  been  tluwil 
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to  liiditi  for  ceuturies.  For  the  forty-eight  years  ending 
March  31»  1907,  India  imported  and  retained  for  hoarding 
and  the  arts  gold  to  the  value  of  162,500,000^..  or  at  the 
rate  of  nearly  3,400,000/.  per  annum,  Egypt,  again,  in 
common  with  all  oriental  countrieH,  has  always  hoarded 
;old;  but  until  the  development  of  her  cotton  growing 
dustry  had  reached  Its  present  important  stage  her 
annual  aljsorption  of  the  precious  metal  wae  not  appreci 
able.  Now,  however,  it  has  assumed  formidable  dimen- 
sions, and  the  Egyptian  gold  drain  has  added  another 
anxiety  to  those  which  have  hitherto  attended  the  pro- 
tection of  our  go!d  reserve.  It  is  interesting  to  recall 
that,  in  acknowledging  the  presentation  of  the  freedom 
of  the  City  of  London  in  October  last,  Lord  Cromer  alluded 
to  this  question,  and  pointed  out  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
money  that  goes  to  Egypt  never  comes  back  again. 
During  the  past  four  years  the  imports  of  gold  into 
Egypt  amounted  to  13,000,000/.  more  than  the  exports, 
or  at  the  rate  of  3^250,000^  per  annum.  As  to  what 
became  of  this  vast  quantity  of  coin  his  lordship  said 
it  was  impossible  to  give  an  answer.  A  small  quantity 
found  its  way  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  and  a  great 
deal  was  converted  into  jewellery ;  he  was  informed  that 
no  less  than  one  and  a  lialf  to  two  milUona  were  thus 
disposed  of  in  190C.  Hoarding  was  carried  on  to  an 
extent  which  appeared  almost  incredible  to  Europeans, 
of  which  he  gave  a  few  instances.  A  short  time  ago  an 
Egyptian  gentleman  died  leaving  a  fortune  of  80,000i., 
the  whole  of  which  was  in  gold  coin  in  his  cellars.  Then, 
again.  Lord  Cromer  had  heard  of  a  substantial  yeoman— 
a  village  sheikh,  as  he  was  called  in  Egypt,  a  class 
enormously  increased  in  wealth  and  prosperity  in  recent 
years— who  bought  a  property  for  25,000?.  Half  an  hour 
aft«r  the  contract  was  signed  he  appeared  with  a  train  of 
donkeys  bearing  on  their  backd  the  money,  which  had 
been  buried  in  his  garden.  Lord  Cromer  added  that  on 
th©  occasion  of  afire  in  a  provincial  town  no  less  than 
5000/.  was  found  hidden  in  earthen  pot^^. 

Tb«n,  again,  the  demonetisation  of  silver  has  thrown 
a  heavy  additional  burden  upon  the  gold  stock  of  the 
world,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  increased  output 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  great  countries  which  have 
adopted  the  gold  standard  since  1872.      These  include 
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the  United  States,  Germany,  Austria- Hungary,  Ilil^ 
Argentina^  and  Mexico.  The  abnormal  domands  km 
these  sources  have  been  to  some  extent  supplied  aJ 
there  id  good  reason  to  anticipate  tliat  in  future  jan 
the  gold  production  will  have  a  more  appreciable  qM 
on  the  money  markets  of  the  world  than  it  has  ha4k_ 
the  past. 

On    the   whole,   perhaps,    it    is    a    fair    est 
assume  that  during  the  par^t  deaide  not  more  tl 
fifths  of  the  production  of  gold  has    been    available 
purely   monetary  purposes.       This   point   its  fairly  illi 
trated  by  nome  figures  which  are  furnished  in  the 
report  of  the  United  States   Mint   Bureau.     From 
report    it   would    appear    that    since    1883    the  warili 
production    of    gold    waa    approximately     1,060,000,0001 
while   the  additions   to   the  stock  of   gold    held   by 
principal    banks    and    public    treasuries     of     the    Wfl 
between  1893  and  the  end  of  IWt  waa  about  GOO,000,G 
Thus,  during  the  period  named,  an  approximate  i 
of  400,000.000/.  was  iised  in  arts  and  manufacture6»1 
and  put  into  circulation,  or  hoarded  by  individuals. 

It  is,  of  course,  that  portion  of  the  world's  stodt  i 
gold    which    is   held   by   the    banks  with    which  we 
[jnainly  concerned  in  discussing^  the  gold  reserve  ;  a' 
must  therefore  bo  said  about  the  banks  of  Great 
and  the  part  they  play  in  the  matter. 

The  banking  system  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
ably  the  most  economical  and  efficient  in  the  world,  and 
a  short  account  of  the  institutiona  which  conduct  th« 
banking  business  of  the  country  will  be  of  Interest  Tbe 
principal  institution,  the  Bank  of  England,  is  the  oUa^ 
joint-stock  bank  in  the  country,  and  its  first  charter  WV 
dated  July  27,  1604.  Although  the  Bank  undertakes luai^ 
important  duties  on  behalf  of  the  State,  it  is  in  no  seoMi 
Government  institution.  It  transacts  the  Gaverameoi 
business,  and  has,  among  other  privileges,  the  sole  rigfct 
of  issuing  notes  within  a  radius  of  05  miles  aroos' 
London.  The  powers  of  the  Bank  with  regard  to 
issue  of  notea  have  been  already  fully  described. 
Bank  receives  annually  from  the  Government  the  sum  I 
275,377f.  interest  at  2^  per  cent,  on  the  Government  At 
of  11,015,0002.,  which  forms  part  of  the  amount  of  lJ« 
fiduciary  issue  of  the  Bank,     The  i-emuneration  paid  to 
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he  Bank  by  the  Government  daring  the  last  Hnancial 
ear  for  its  services  anioimted  to  213,988t  which  included 
l89,6o4/.  paid  from  the  Exchequer  for  management  of  the 
funded  and  unfunded  debt.  The  payments  received  by 
■the  Government  fi'om  the  Bank  amounted  to  247,018/., 
xvhich  included  186,593?.  paid  to  the  Exchequer  in  respect 
of  the  profits  of  note  issue  and  60,000f.  paid  to  the  Com- 
mifisioners  of  Inland  Revenue  in  lieu  of  stamp  duty  on 
the  note  issue.  Theae  figures  of  course  take  no  account 
of  the  gain  which  the  Bank  derived  from  having  the 
custody  of  the  Government  balances.  The  paid-up  capital 
of  the  Bank  is  14,553,000/.,  and  the  dividends  paid  for  the 
paet  four  years  have  averaged  9  per  cent,,  quite  a  small 
distribution  for  a  joint-stock  bank.  The  rest»  or  reserve 
fund,  amounts  to  3,782,287?. 

•  The  constitution  of  the  Bank  of  England,  like  that  of 
many  other  venerable  British  institutions,  presents  certain 
anomalies  ;  but  on  the  whole  it  will  be  generally  conceded 
that  the  Bank  has  in  the  past  performed  in  an  admirable 
manner  the  difficult  and  complicated  duties  which  have 
fallen  to  its  lot.  There  is  one  matter,  however,  with 
regard  to  which  it  would  be  a  distinct  public  advantage 
if  the  Bank  could  see  Its  way  to  introduce  some  chango 
of  policy,  and  that  is  aa  to  the  form  in  which  the  weekly 
statement  of  its  position  is  presented.  This  statement 
could  easily  be  made  more  intelligible  ;  and  detailed  infor- 
Tnation  should  be  furnished  regarding  the  assets  held  by 
the  Banking  department  termed  *  other  securities/  Again, 
it  is  particularly  det^irnble  that  the  bankers'  balances 
should  be  separated  from  the  other  deposits.  The  Bank  of 
England  is  the  bankers'  bank*  All  the  most  important 
finaacial  and  commercial  transactions  of  the  country  are 
settled  by  cheques  and  other  paper  promises  of  payment. 
These  cheques  are  paid  in  to  the  Clearing-House,  and  the 
balances  resulting  are  adjusted  by  transfers  from  the 
account  of  one  banker  to  another  at  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  bankers*  balances  have  been  given  in  special  returns, 
andf  about  1877,  were  published  in  the  Statistical  Abstract 
through  favour  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  but  they 
have  never  appeared  regularly  in  an  official  return.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  by  a  curious  coincidence  the 
figures  of  1877  showed  that  four  times  during  that  year 
the   Bank  of  England   had    no    rcBerv©    beyond    those 
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balances  belonging  to  the  I^ndon    banks. 
autumn  of  last  year  a  motion  was  rnade  in  the  How  rf 
Commons  for  the  renewed  publication  of  the  retui^te 
it  was  opposed  by  the  Treasury. 

Invidious  comparisons  hare  recently  been  mi 
between  the  position  of  the  Bank  of  Kngland  a&ddl 
Bank  of  France,  and  attention  has  been  drawn  to  di 
fact  that  credit  is  much  cheaper  and  far  more  uuifonDB 
value  in  Franco  than  it  is  in  this  country.  ButitmiAj 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Bank  of  France  has  a 
paratlvely  simple  duty  to  perform.  She  has  the 
of  meeting  her  obligations  in  silver.  Then  the 
people  are  not  favourably  disposed  towards  sj 
transactions,  and  the  investing  classes  of  that 
look  to  safety  rather  than  to  a  high  yield  upon  their  in^ 
ments.  The  largo  stock  of  gold  which  the  fiank  of  Fi 
h  able  to  retain  is  largely  due  to  the  willlngneas  of 
French  people  to  use  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  France 

'  tlie  principal  circulating  medium.     The  not-es  of  the 
of  France  are  held  by  the  people  of  that  country  tea 

'  larger  extent  than  in  the  case  with  re^aird  to  our  ows 

'  Bank  of  England  notes ;  and  perhaps  one  of  the  loM 
promising  schemes  for  the  strengthening  of  the  goU 
stock  of  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  the  snbstttatim 

'of  Bank  notes  of  a  small  denomination  for  a  portion <b 

[the  gold  coin  at  present  in  circulation. 

In  addition  to  the  Bank  of  England  there  are  nbool 

'ninety  other  joint-stock  banks  in  the  United  Kingdvi^ 
These  banks  vary  greatly  in  size;  the  scope  of 
business  ea: tends  in  some  cases  over  very  large  distrii 
and  in  others  it  is  comparatively  small  and  locni.  Of 
banks  which  conduct  a  metropolitan  and  country 
ne^,  the  principal  are  Lloyds,  with  500  branches 
total  resources  of  75,670,000^.,  the  London,  City. 
Midland  Bank,  with  49-4  blanches  and  total  resource 
G3,541^000/.,  and  Barcla3''8  Bank,  with  452  branches 
total  resources  of  50,373,000/.  There  are  many  Utfc 
banks  which  carry  on  a  purely  provincial  business,  amoBf 
the  principal  being  the  Bank  of  Liverpool,  with 
branches  and  total  resources  of  17,681,000/.,  the 
cheater  and  County  Bank,  with  100  branches  and  t 
resources  of  12,591,000/,,  and  the  York  City  and  Coi 
Bank,  with  178  branches  and  resources  of  12,604,0(KU. 
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Accoi'diug  to   the  figures  contained   in   the  banking- 

iupplement  to  the  ^  Economist '  o£  October  1907,  the  total 

iabihties  of    all   the  banks   of    the    United   Kingdom^ 

fincluding    the    Bank    of    En  glands    but    excluding    th  e 

'  Savings  banks,  may  be  estimated  at  ubout  1,091,600,OOOZ., 

of  which  the  paid-up  capital  represented  79,717,000?..  and 

deposit  and  current  accounts  874,500,000^.     The  manner 

in  which  this  vast  total  is  invested  or  employed  is  shown 

^■iu  the  following  table  :^- 


Cash  In  hand  ai^d  motii^y  at  call  and  Hhort  notii.e 
British  Government  !4ecul'itifib^  where  stated     . 
Bonils,  stocki",  aud  other  investments 
niAcounts  (where  stated  Mi>parat-«]y)' . 
Advances,  loans,  and  other  aecurltie;}        .         . 
Buildings  and  uundi-ii^a      ^         .         .         .         . 

Total 


242,792^000 

113.632,000 

98,110,000 

76.922.000 

ol  3, 3:10,000 

44,8U,nOO 

I,  im. 600.000 


u 


The  totals  include  the  figures  of  the  Bunk  of  England, 
and  there  will,  of  course,  be  a  considerable  amount  of 
woney  counted  twice  over. 

t  The  banking  business  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  ex- 
tremely profitable.  All  the  banks  do  not  publish  profit 
and  loss  statements,  but  the  amount  of  net  profit  earned 
during  lOOfi  by  fifty-six  bankd  which  do  publish  uuch 
tntements  was  8,418,644?.,  or  719,171^.  more  than  was 
timed  for  1905.  The  profits  for  1907  cannot  fail  to  show 
a  farther  large  increase.  The  net  profit  of  the  fifty-six 
banks  referred  to  was  appropriated  in  the  following 
xnanuer.  Dividends  6,902,233?. ;  amounts  carried  to  re- 
serve funds,  etc.,  1,455,412/. 

The  amount  distributed  in  dividends  by  the  Englii^h 
b&nks  included  in  this  statement  worked  out  at  about 
15*3  per  cent,  on  the  share  capital.  By  a  policy  of  pru- 
dent and  self-denying  finance  the  banks  of  the  United 
i^ingdoni  have  built  up  reserve  funds  which  amount  to 
the  aggregate  sum  of  52,723,9rj.S?.,  including  undivided 
profit.  These  reserve  funds  really  form  part  of  the 
working  capital  of  the  banks,  and  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  accurate,  in  calculating  the  dividends  paid  by  the 
above  banks,  to  include  their  reserve  funds;  if  this 
ethod  be  adopted  the  dividends  paid  work  out  at  about 
8*9  per  cent. 

Thie  banking  system  has  rendered  incalculable  assist- 
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ance  to  the  development  of  British  commerce.  lu ' 
ness  and  efficiency  is  no  doubt  l^irgely  due  to  the  perfect 
of  its  organisation  and  to  the  marvellous  economy  wli 
it  has  attained  in  the  use  of  gold  ;  but  it  may  he 
seriouBly  questioned  whether  the  tendency  to  mainUii 
a  gold  standard  without  a  gold  currency  has  not  had  t^ 
effect  of  allowing  our  stock  of  gold  to  reinain  at  a  figure 
which  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  regard  as  unsafe.  It  ca 
hardly  he  maintained  that  a  metallic  banking 
of  50,000^000/.  is  sufficient  for  the  requirements  of 
domestic  and  foreign  trades,  and  for  the  financing  of 
huge  and  complex  monetary  transactions  which  are  i 
conducted  through  London,  and  yet  this  is  a  favou 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  gold  coin  and  bullion  held  j 
the  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  the  Banl 
En;?land. 

The  chief  function  of  the  banks  is  to  circulate  eaj 
and  to  make  credit  uniform  and  cheap.  It  should^ 
borne  in  mind  that  the  financial  stringency  which 
from  overtrading  in  credit,  or  from  a  failure  to  maiot 
a  sufficient  metallic  reserve,  falls  almost  entirely  upon 
mercantile  community,  apart  from  the  banks.  The 
profits  of  the  banks  of  the  ITuited  Kingdom  for  1907  w€ 
higher  than  for  many  years  past ;  and  they  were 
ciently  large  to  enable  most  of  these  institutions  to 
maintain  their  dividends  and  to  provide  to  some  extenJ 
for  the  depreciation  which  they  suffered  through  the  full 
in  the  value  of  their  securities* 

It  19  the  manifest  duty  of  those  who  have  the  caatc 
of  the  deposits  of  the  people  to  maintain  a  suf 
reserve  of  gold  to  enable  them  to  meet  their  engage 
without  violently  disturbing  the  trade  of  the  country. 
An  adequate  gold  reserve  is  not  a  luxury ;  it  is  as  vital 
as  any  otiier  form  of  insurance;  and  if  it  be  found  thai 
in  order  to  retain  20,000.000/.  or  30,000,000/.  more  gold  in 
hand  the  banks  must  keep  a  larger  proportion  of  tbeir 
deposits  idle,  the  cost  should  not  be  grudged  any  man 
t.hun  ia  the  payment  of  fire  or  life  insurance  preminna. 
The  case  for  the  permanent  enlargement  of  the  goM 
reserves  of  the  United  Kingdom  is,  in  fact,  irresiatibfe 
Although  a  considerable  and  influential  minority  «rf 
bankers  do  not  admit  the  need  to  be  so  urgent  a«  toj 
justify  exceptional  or  legislative  action,   the   unive 
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rerdict  of  those  not  immediatoly  connected  with  banking 
business  is  unquestionably  in  favour  of  the  maintenance 
>£  larger  gold  reserves.     In  some  quarters,  however,  there 
[is   a   tendency    to   draw  a   distinction   between  what  is 
itermed  a  *  national  reserve,*  that  is,  a  I'eserve  available 
[for  the  purposes  of  international  exchange,  and  a  banking 
Ireserve,  that  is,  a  reserve  to  be  held  by  bankers  against 
their  own  liabilities  to  their  depositors.     And  the  joint- 
stock  banks  naturally  contend  that  the  burden  of  main- 
taining the  large  store  of  gold  which  would  constitute 
the   national   reserve    should  be   shared  by   the  State. 
But  there  is   no  more  reajson  to  call  upon  the  State  to 
maintain  a  large   gold  reserve  in  order  to  make    credit 
^cheap  and  uniform  than  there  is  to  call  upon  it  to  provide 
cheap  and  adequate  supply  of  any  other  commodity* 
There  are,  however,  certain  circumstances  which  render 
it  difficult  to  dissociate  the  State  from  all  responsibility 
ixi  connexion  with  the  question  of  gold  reser\'es.     In  the 
first   place    the    State  must  maintain  the   convertibility 
of   the  note   circulation   of  the  Bank  of  England.     The 
position  of  the  fiduciary   issue  cannot  be  regarded  as 
altogether  satisfactory.     Notes  have  been   issued  to  the 
extent  of  18,450,000^,  for  which  no  gold  is  held  by  the 
Bank.     There  is  in  ordinary  times  no  likelihood  that  all 
the   notes   issued  by  the  Bank  will  be  presented  simul- 
taneously to  be  exchanged  for  gold ;  but  still  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  this  fiduciary  issue  constitutes  one  of  the 
^weakest  spots  in  our  currency  system.    The  State's  share 
jf  the  proBts  derived  from  the  uncovered  note  ciroula- 
'tion   amounts  to  about   190,000;»   per  annum,   and    the 
legitimacy  of  the  State's  policy  of  treating  this  as  profit 
may  be  seriously  questioned. 

Sir  Bobert  Giflfen  has  recently  directed  attention  to 
mother  important  matter  in  connexion  with  which  the 
State  is  closely  concerned^  as  to  the  maintenance  of 
larger  gold  reserves.  This  eoimtry  has  no  war  cheat 
Ifiuch  as  is  possessed  by  certain  of  the  other  great  Powers. 
Sir   Robert  Giffen   fears   that,  in   the  unfortunate  con- 

ttingency  of  a  great  European  war  in  which  this  country 
might  happen  to  be  directly  involved,  there  would  be  a 
breakdown  of  the  entire  credit  system,  and  this  would  be 
followed  by  unprecedented  calamities  and  dangers.  It 
would,  however,  hardly  be   a   reasonable   policy  for  the 
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bankers  of  this  country  to  conduct  their  business  in  ' 
of  peace  on  a  war  basis ;  and  Sir  Robert  Giffen  reaGnT 
that  no  preparation  which  could  be  made  would  W 
adequate  to  prevent  the  indescribable  financial  distort 
ance  which  would  follow  the  outbreak  of  a  ^reat  wv. 
At  the  same  time,  as  he  rightly  points  out,  it  is  thodot;^ 
of  the  State  to  take  such  measures  as  are  practicable  ta 
provide  that  in  such  a  contingency  the  financial  distaff 
ance  shall  be  as  small  as  possible ;  and  for  tbi^  reason  bi 
claimij  that  the  State  should  take  a  dbare  of  the  burdon 
of  keeping  larger  reserves  of  gold  at  the  Ijlank  of  Eng- 
land. He  makes  the  ingenious  suggestion  thnt  tlie  State 
should  apply  the  profits  which  it  derives  from  the  un* 
covered  note  circulation  to  this  purpoHe,  and  this  8uggf»- 
tion  is  an  equitable  and  a  practicable  one. 

Then  there  is  a  clear  obligation  laid  upon  the  GoverD- 
ment  with  regard  to  the  provision  of  adequate  cub 
reserves  in  connexion  with  the  Post  Office  Sa\nngs  Bunb 
which  it  shows  no  great  anxiety  to  fulfil.  In  reply  lo 
certain  questions  recently  addressed  to  him,  the  Cluin- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  stated  that  the  total  amoiml 
due  to  depositors  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Banks  at  ibe 
end  of  1907  was  estimated  at  157,51S,OO0/,  The  amotmt 
of  consols  held  on  account  of  the  fund  at  Deceml 
1907,  was  59,072,319/.  The  cost  price  on  balance  ■ 
stock  works  out  at  103^  6».  od.  per  cent.  The  doficl 
in  the  income  account  of  the  fund  for  the  year 
December  31,  1907,  was  estimated  to  amount  to  SS^IS 

The  total  amount  due  to  depositors  in  the  Trt 
Savings  Banks  at  the  same  date  was  cstiinat<?d  at  »ob 
thing  over  52,000,000^.     The  amount  of  consols  heldi 
account  of  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks  fund  at  DeeoraV 
20,  1907,  waa  17,347,487f.     The  cost  price  on   balance 
this  stock  works  out  at  94?.  3s.  Gd.     The  deficiency  in 
income  account  of  the  fund  for  the  yoftr  ended  Noverot 
20,  amounted  to  7328^ 

On  the  whole  the  State  has  little  reason  to  congrat 
late  itself  upon  the  position  of  its  own  banking  businefll^ 
It  will  be  observed  that,  at  the  present  market  price  of 
consols  (88  per  cent),  there  is  u  serious  deficiency  o«i 
capital  account  in  respect  of  this  investment  alone  ^  and 
no  doubt  a  further  large  deficiency  would  be  revealed  if 
the  relative  figures  were]  furnished  with  regard  to  tbe 
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other  investments  of  the  saving!;  banks.  Until  the  year 
1904  it  was  tho  practice  to  make  an  aiiniiul  valuation  of 
the  assets  of  the  ^avinga  buuks  funds  on  the  basis  of  the 
current  market  price  of  securities.  When  the  asHeta, 
according  to  this  valuation,  were  less  than  the  liabilities, 
the  amount  of  the  doficioncy  "was  included  among  the 
contingent  or  indirect  liabilities  of  the  State,  and  shown 
in  the  annual  return  of  the  national  debt.  On  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  eavinga 
banks  funds  a  change  of  law  was  made  and  the  Savings 
Bank  Act,  1904,  directed  the  discontinuance  of  that  method 
of  valuation.  This  is  a  somewhat  unsatisfactory  position  ; 
and  it  would  be  a  rather  anomalous  proceeding  for  the 
Cfovernment  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  banking 
companies  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  diadose  their  daily 
trausactions  and  position^  while  at  the  same  time  with- 
holding even  an  annual  statement  of  the  position  of  the 
savings  banks.  Those  who  allow  the  savings  banks  to 
hold  practically  no  reserve  gold  are  in  a  weak  position 
for  preaching  to  others.  Of  course  the  conditions  ap- 
pertaining to  Post  Office  Savings-bank  business  are  quite 
different  from  those  relating  to  commercial  banking ; 
these  banks  have  behind  them  the  credit  of  the  United 
Kingdom  {  at  the  same  time  this  does  not  imply  that  the 
possession  of  a  cash  reserve  is  unnecessary,  and  there  is 
a,  strong  case  for  the  application  of  more  businesslike 
methods  in  the  conduct  of  the  a^airs  of  savings  banks. 
The  position  of  the  Trustee  Savings  Banks  is  different 
ipQin,  because  their  depositors  have  not  the  assurance  of 
Enational  guarantee. 

But  on  the  whole  there  is  very  good  ground  for  the 
contention  that  the  bulk  of  tho  cost  of  maintaining  the 
additional  gold  reserves  necessary  should  fall,  in  the  first 
instance,  upon  the  joint-stock  banks.  They  are  the  cus- 
todians of  the  loanable  capital  of  the  country,  and  they 
derive  their  not  inconsiderable  profits  from  the  re-lending 
of  these  deposits.  It  may  therefore  fairly  be  claimed  that 
bhey  should  keep  in  band,  in  gold,  such  a  proportion  of  their 
deposits  as  will  place  them  in  a  sufficiently  strong  position 
bo  obviate  the  necessity  of  their  having  to  sacrifice  the 
int«ir«sts  of  their  clients  by  cutting  off  credit  or  making 
it  very  costly  in  the  sudden  effort  to  obtain  gold.  More- 
over, it  may  be  salely  a&sunied  that  in  the  long  run  the 
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banks  will  bo  able  to  adjust  their  chitrges  in  eocb  a 
manner  that  the  depositors  and  the  borrowers  of  the 
hanks  will  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  burden. 

The  simplest  and  most  practicable  n^ethod  by  wiuek 
the  banking  btisiness  of  the  country  can  be  placed  upa 
a  satisfactory  footing  is  (1)  for  the  joint-stock  bankiR 
increase  their  deposits  with  the  Bank  of  £ngliLnd,  andl 
for  the  joint-stock  banks  to  increase  the  stock  of  gold^ 
their  own  vaults.  The  Bank  of  England  holds  what  i 
be  termed  the  national  reserve,  and  if  that  reserve  cc 
be  permanently  and  appreciably  augumented  it  i» 
unreasonable  to  assume  that  the  likelihood  of  cr 
becoming  suddenly  extremely  costly  would  bo  to  a 
extent  removed.  The  stock  of  gold  held  in  the  van 
of  the  joint-stock  banks  is  slowly  increasing,  buti 
cannot  be  said  that  it  bears  a  sati^actory  ratio  to 
deposits.  These  banks  cannot  be  expected  pemianf 
to  increase  their  deposits  with  the  Batik  of  England  unlfl 
they  have  some  reasonable  assurance  that  the  increa 
depoBitH  will  be  retained  by  the  Bock  of  England  aotl 
not  used  in  conxpetition  with  them. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  any  rules  &b  (o 
what  proportion  of  their  deposits  the  banks  bhould  retain 
in  cash.  The  proportion  which  might  be  safe  for  ceruia 
banks  tinder  certain  conditions  might  be  quite  unnfe 
for  other  banks  under  other  conditions.  The  banks  vary 
much  in  the  relative  amomits  of  current  and  depoot 
money  they  hold.  With  some  iustitutious  the  proportion 
of  current  accounts  to  deposit  accounts  is  perhaps  three 
or  four  to  one,  and  in  othei^  the  proportions  are  nearly 
equal.  It  is  obvious  that  a  percentage  which  constitute!) 
a  satisfactory  cash  reserve  for  a  bank  holding  most  vf 
its  liabilities  on  active  current  account  would  be  an 
excessive  proportion  in  the  case  of  a  bank  the  bulk  of 
whose  liabiHties  consisted  of  deposit  money.  The  Londi] 
banks  are  daily  engaged  in  foreign  monetary  truns^ictic 
which  involve  a  liability  to  sudden  demands  for  gold 
a  very  largo  scale*  and  consequently  it  wiM  bo  found  tt 
the  London  banks  keep  in  hand  a  much  larger  proj 
tioD  of  cash  or  Government  securities  than  the  count 
banks.  Moreover,  if  a  minimum  percentage  of  cash  I 
bo  held  was  Bxed  by  statute,  that  minimum  could 
be  reduced  in  times  of  great  monetary  stringency,  and 
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should  simply  reproduce  some  of  the  defects  which  have 

itely  been  revealed  in   the  conatitution  of  the  national 

janks  of  America,     The  proportion  of  gold  to  be  held 

iuat  be  left  to  the  individual  banks  and  to  the  pressure 

>f   public  opiniou.      Any   attempt  to   fix   the   ratio    by 

atatut©  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecat^id.     There  are, 

fortunately*  other  and  less  objectionable  influences  by 

leans  of  which  the  banking  reaervea  can  be  sufficiently 

atrengthened. 

Of  the  many  schemes  submitted  during  the  past  three 
rears  for  increasing  the  stock  of  gold,  the  two  most 
>racticable  and  effective  suggestions  are  (1)  that  the 
inks  should  be  compelled^  by  statute  if  necessary,  to 
publish  monthly  statements  showing  the  average  deposits 
id  cash  reserves^  etc.,  and  (2)  that  the  banks  should 
"arrive  at  a  general  agreement  amongst  themselves  that 
any  future  additions  t<i  their  shareholders'  reserve  funds 
should  be  made  in  the  form  of  gold  coin  or  bullion.* 

With  regard  to  the  first  suggestion,  namely,  that  the 
banks  should  be  required  to  publish  each  month  a  state- 
naent  showing  the  average  amount  o£  cash  deposits,  etc., 
the  opinion  is  widely  held  that  this  course  would  result 
In  a  large  addition  being  made  to  the  stock  of  gold  held 
by  the  banks,  and  it  would  have  the  further  great  ad- 
vantage that  it  would  render  the  so-called  *  window- 
dressing  '  impossible-  The  existing  arrangement  with 
regard  to  the  publication  of  balance-sheets  by  the  banks 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  unsatisfactory.  Sixteen  years 
£kgo  twelve  of  the  leading  London  banks  decided  to 
publish  monthly  statements  of  their  position  on  a  certain 
day,  and  one  bank,  the  London  and  County,  has  recently 
decided  to  give  the  daily  average  of  its  holding  of  caeh, 
^_Ail  the  banks  publish  annual  or  half-yearly  statements 
^fcf  their  position  on  a  certain  day,  usually  the  end  of 
^RDecember  or  the  end  of  June.  The  pre**sure  for  money 
■  that  exists  at  these  periods  of  the  year  is  largely  attribut- 
able to  the  calling  in  of  cash  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  figures,  as  to  the  cash  resources,  as  favourable  to  the 
bauks  as  possible.  If  the  banks  were  obliged  to  furnish 
statements  based  on  weekly  averages  this  practice,  which 
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IB  wholly  unworthy  of  the  tradition  o£  English  baaktBg. 
would  be  rendered  impracticable. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  many  bankers  of  a^ 
periencej  both  in  London  and  the  provinces,   are  qi 
opposed  to  the  publication  of  their  daily  averagea 
the  ground  that  it  would  not  produce  the  advantai 
the  public  which  ita  proposers  claim,  but  that^  on 
contrary,  it  would  prove  a  public  ini&fortune.     It 
eerted  that  the  publication  of  these  figures  has  ini 
the   banktj    named   to  enrtail    the    eniplojinent  of 
floating  and  loose  balances,  and  to  show  at  the  eQi 
the  nionth  a  larger  reserve  of  cash  than  they  foi 
held  (this  IB  not  borne  out  by  the  average  figures  pu 
by  the  London  and  County  Bank).     This  increase  of 
serves,  it  is  further  maintained,  is  not   made  av; 
even   to   the  bankers   then^selves   by  the    vety   faet 
publication*  because  the  average  Bguree  must  be  upbeU 
even  if  pressure  comes.    There  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  k 
this  argument^  but  the  advantages  of  publication 
decidedly  to  outweigh  the  disadvantages. 

In  any  case,  the  desirability  of  a  more  general 
more  adequate  jst^atemeut  of  the  daily  transactions  of 
banks  cannot  be  questioned.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  do 
the  banks  publish  a  statement  of  their  poaitton  at  all? 
It  is  because  they  feel  the  necessity  of  f umiahing  tbc 
public  with  an  exact  statement  of  their  business.  But  if 
the  process  which  is  termed  *  window  dressing '  is  practid«d 
to  any  appreciable  extent — and  the  financial  stringencT 
which  is  always  experienced  about  the  time  when  tbe 
banks  are  preparing  their  figures  for  publication  ratii«r 
confirms  the  view  that  it  is  widely  practised — it  cannot 
be  claimed  that  the  annual  and  half-yearly  balance-sh^eti 
now  submitted  are  correct  statements  of  the  busiDeai 
carried  on  by  the  banks.  The  very  fact  that  there  i* 
such  a  strong  feeling  of  opposition  to  the  publication  d 
monthly  statements  based  on  the  daily  averages  is  tli» 
most  convincing  evidence  which  could  be  adduced  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  charges  of  *  window  dressing/ 

Uniformity  in  the  method  of  drawing  up  statemeoU 
or  balance-sheets  is  also  a  pressing  necessity.  It  shouU 
be  clearly  understood  that  *  cash  *  means  gold  and  Bank 
of  England  notes.  The  greatest  differences  are  noi 
able  in  the  form  in  which  balance-sheets  are  pre] 
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The  item  'cash  at  call  and  at  short  notice'  is  subjoct  to 
remarkable  variations.  Some  banks  enter  securities  such 
^6  consols  under  thesu  heads.  The  amounts  held  with 
the  Bank  of  England  and  the  notes  and  apede  in  hand 
ihould  bo  stated  separately,  and  it  is  al^o  desirable  that 
the  aniounts  held  on  deposit  and  current  accounts  should 
be  entered  separately. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  hanks  ^\^ll  have  the  good 
sense  to  act  on  their  own  initiative  in  the  matter  of 
Fnmishing  monthly  statements,  and  that  they  will  not 
wait  for  pressure  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex* 
chequer.  It  is  obviously  a  matter  which  cannot  be 
undertaken  without  fair  notice.  Estimates  have  been 
tnade  that  if  all  the  banks  were  to  retain  a  stock  of  gold 
bearing  the  name  ratio  to  their  deposits  as  do  those  of 
the  twelve  London  banks  which  publish  monthly  state- 
ments, it  would  mean  the  withdrawal  of  perhaps 
30,000,000/.  to  40.000,000/.  from  active  occupation  in  coni- 
tnercial  and  Bnancial  transactions.  For  reasons  already 
indicated,  it  is  not  practicable  to  suggest  what  ratio  of 
sash  the  banks  should  hold,  but  it  is  easy  to  understand 
^he  extreme  deUcacy  and  difBcuIty  of  thla  question  from 
&he  bankers'  point  of  view* 

The  second  immediately  practicable  method  by  which 
it  may  fairly  be  hoped  that  the  banks'  reserves  of  gold 
>ould  be  substantially  strengthened  is  that  all  the  banks 
should  in  future  make  additions  to  their  so-called  reserve 
lauds  and  their  depreciation  funds,  etc.,  in  the  form  of 
j^old,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  should  purchase  for  these 
funds  gold  instead  of  securities. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  portion  of  this 
paper  that  during  1906  the  joint-stock  banks  added  the 
aggregate  sum  of  about  1,130,0002.  to  their  various  reserve 
^nd  depreciation  funds,  and  the  annual  average  sutn 
so  appropriated  out  of  profits  for  the  past  five  years 
(vorks  out  at  well  over  1,000,000/.  It  witl  be  seen,  there- 
fore, that  in  quite  a  reasonable  time  It  would  be  possible 
for  the  banks  in  this  way  to  accumulate  substantial 
!iddition3  to  their  gold  stocks,  and  indeed  some  of  the 
banks  have  already  adopted  this  plan  on  a  small  scale. 

Of  course  such  an  arraugement  has  its  drawbacks.  The 
reserve  funds  of  the  banks  have  hitherto  been  generally 
treated  aft  part  of  their  working  capital,  and   if  future 
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additions  to  these  funds  are  simply  to  take  the  form  of 
bullion  which  is  to  be  put  away  in  the  vaults  of  tb» 
bauka  concerned  until  a  severe  monetary  crisis  ooeui^ 
it  is  evident  that  thei^  will  not  be  that  expansion  Vi^ 
the  amount  of  loanable  capital  which  haa  obtaii 
past  years.  Again,  from  the  banking  companies* 
of  view,  there  is  the  important  disadvanta^  tbatj 
portion  of  their  shareholders*  reserves  invested  in 
will  not  bring  in  any  interest.  The  experience  of 
years  pointe  to  the  conclusion^  however,  that  this  will  ut* 
involve  any  great  hardship,  for  if  all  the  additions  uu^ 
to  the  reserve  funds  of  the  various  banks  dunng  the  pdft 
decade  had  been  invested  in  the  purchase  of  gold  ii 
of  securities,  the  banks  would  not  have  had  to  pro| 
such  largo  sums  for  depreciation  as  they  have  lately  [ 
to  &nd.  In  the  case  of  one  of  our  leading^  joint-st 
banks,  the  chairman  recently  announced  that  they  I 
written  down  their  investments  by  1,200,000/.  since  U 
a  sum  which  represents  nearly  4  per  cent^  per  anc 
on  the  amount  of  their  reserve  funds  during  that  pon'fll 

Higher  gold  reserves  cannot  be  obtained  without  i 
eacrifices  being  made  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  there  is 
to  believe  that  the  mercantile  community  would  derin 
greater  advantages  from  the  assurance  of  a  moderate 
supply  of  credit  at  rates  wbirh  are  not  likely  to  fluetuiuc 
violently  or  suddenly  than  they  obtain  under  the  preMOt 
system,  which  involves  the  possibility  of  credit  becomiB; 
suddenly  very  costly.  The  business  of  the  country  * 
conducted  so  largely  upon  borrowed  money  and  upon 
such  a  narrow  margin  of  pi-oQt  that  uniformity  in  Uie 
cost  of  credit  is  almost  as  vital  to  the  conimeroiat  oom' 
munity  as  the  volume  of  the  supply. 

Edoaic  CbajotoSST 
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Trt.  Xin.— THE  HEROIC  mEAL  OF  THE  FRENCH  EPIC. 

1.  Hiatoire  paitique  de  Charlamafjnc.  By  Gaston  Paris. 
First  edition.     Paris  :  Franck,  1865. 

2.  Les  ^pop4es  franqaiacs.  By  Leon  Gautier.  Seconds 
edition.  Four  vols.  Paris :  Soci^td  Catholique,  1878- 
1894. 

3.  LeOriginideW  Epopeafranceae.  ByPioRajna.  Firenzei 
Sansoni,  1884. 

4.  Histcrire  poitique  rfes  Mirovinr/iens,  By  Godefroi  iCurth. 
Paris,  18S>3. 

5^  Epic  and  Roiiiajice,  By  W.  P.  Ker.  London :  Mac- 
Knillan,  1895. 

The  books  whose  titles  stand  above  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  most  important  work  that  has  been  done 
on  the  medieval  French  epic.  A  complete  bibliography  of 
the  subject  would  contain  many  hundred  titles  of  books 
and  of  special  articles  by  French,  German^  and  Italian 
scholars  who  have  devoted  theraaelvea  to  the  subject 
since  1820.  These  scholars,  however,  have  been  occupied 
with  the  question  of  origins,  and  with  the  critical  analysis 
of  the  texts  and  variants,  rather  than  with  the  literary 
and  Rocial  interest  of  these  old  poems  dealing  with  ■  regea 
et  proelia,'  Even  in  Prance,  where  acquaintance  with 
medieval  literature  is  still  an  affair  of  the  savants,  Leon 
Gautier  and  Gaston  Paris  alone  have  felt  any  concern  to 
interpret  the  noble  epic  message  of  their  ancestors  for 
Frenchmen  of  to*day. 

If  this  ignorance  of  the  French  national  epic  may 
properly  be  made  a  reproach  to  France,  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  to  even  the  cultured  man  in  England  and 
America  the  old  Fz-ench  poems  are  practically  unknown. 
There  are  reasons  for  this.  To  read  the  language  of  these 
poems  requires,  of  course,  a  special  training ;  further, 
many  of  the  texts  are  rare  and  accessible  only  in  large 
libraries  ;  and  finally,  the  Breton  romances  of  adventure, 
in  their  Old  French  form,  have  absorbed  all  the  attention 
which  our  literary  men  have  devoted  to  medieval  French 
literature*  We  are  not  complaining  that  it  should  be  the 
case  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  in  popularity  Arthur  and 
the  Knights  of  his  Round  Table  have  definitely  triumphed 
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over  Charlemagne  and  bis  Twelve  Peers.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  '  Song  of  Roland/  the  poems  tbems«lv«8 
have  not  been  translated,  nor  h&s  their  message  bee 
interpreted  to  the  modern  world.  To  all  hot  the  schokr 
an  enormous  collection  of  documents  bearing  upon  the 
evolution  of  modem  ideals  has  thua  remained  sealed. 

It  13  time,  then,  for  a  statement  of  the  valao  of 
French  epic.  One  might  have  hoped  to  find  such  a  ai 
ment  developed  in  Professor  W.  P.  Kers  &dnu 
volume  of  studies  entitled  'Epic  and  Romance.' 
might  "wish  that  in  a  study  begun  upon  such  broad 
the  author  had  not  devoted  so  much  space  to  the  wt' 
which,  as  he  concludes,  •  have  had  no  influence  * — at  thT 
expense  of  the  chansons  de  gcat^,  which  *  belong  to 
history  of  those  great  schools  of  literature  in  the  twi 
and  thirteenth  ceuturiea  from  which  all  modern  i 
tions  in  prose  and  rhyme  are  descended/  But  thoi 
the  chansons  de  geste  were  contemporary  with  the  twelfth 
century  school  of  romantic  poetry  in  Frajice,  they  lm« 
no  logical  connexion  with  it,  nor  have  they  had  aajr 
share  in  the  popularity  accorded  to  medieval  roinaDtk 
poetry  by  the  nineteenth  century.  The  fact  is  that  thi 
value  of  the  so-called  French  epic  is  rather  histoiictl 
than  literary.  Hence,  while  modern  critics  havp  rightly 
eenrched  the  contemporary  romances  of  adventure  for 
the  origins  of  the  modem  novel»  the  historical  ©pic  poeim 
have  been  comparatively  neglected.  On  the  other  boad. 
the  historian  of  the  period  in  question  delves  among  the 
Latin  charters  and  chronicles  of  the  time  rather  than  io 
the  popular  literature  in  the  vulgar  tongue.  Cpon  th« 
whole,  the  French  epic  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  be- 
tween two  stools ;  it  has  been  neglected  by  the  bistoriiios 
of  society  even  more  than  by  the  historians  of  literat 
Its  message  has  not  been  sought  for  nor  discovered, 
common  with  other  remains  of  medieval  literature  in 
vnlgar  tongues,  the  French  epic  has  been  staked  ou 
the  private  domain  of  the  philologists. 

In  these  days  of  ancestral  research  it  is  fitting  to 
our  tardy  respects  to  our  French  ancestors^  and  to 
what  messages  of  enduring  import  they  have  left  to  os 
from  the  days  of  feudal  struggle  and  strife.  Can  we.  by 
searching,  tind  some  modern  note  in  these  old  poemi 
which  will  bring  us  and  them  into  sympathetic  touch? 
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Some  three  or  four  ecore  French  epic  poems  have  been 
IpreBQrred  in  a  complete  form,  to  which  must  be  added  a 
JBcore  or  two  of  fragmentary  or  mutilated  poems  which 
Ihave  not  yet  been  published.  The  complete  poems  em- 
>race  from  two  tlioueand  to  ten  thousand  verses^  of 
[ten  or  twelve  syllables  each,  arranged  in  asaonance.  As 
Itheir  name  implies,  they  are  songs  ot  deeds — chaJisoTie 
\de  geste.  They  pretend  to  he  historical  accounts  of 
itional  and  feudal  events  which  happened  during 
reigns  of  Charlemagne  and  of  his  immediate  suc- 
sssor8.  Following  Gaston  Paris,  we  may  sufficiently 
characterise  their  historical  reliability  by  tiaUing  them 
*  poetical  history.'  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  no 
specimens  of  the  primitive  French  epic,  founded  as  it 
mnst  have  been  upon  heroic  ballads  sung  by  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  Carolingian  monarchs.  The  *Song  of 
Roland/  dating  from  the  eleventh  century,  is  universally 
held  to  be  the  earliest  and  worthiest  example  extant  of 
what  the  French  national  epic  muat  have  sometime  been. 
Even  the  •  Roland '  ia  visibly  modernised  to  suit  the  naive 
taste  of  the  eleventh  century.  Composed  during  a  period 
^'hich,  of  all  others  before  the  Henaisaance^  was  pregnant 
"with  political,  social,  and  literary  changes,  it  is  not  strange 
that  the  later  poems  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies should  reflect  in  some  degree  the  momentous 
evolution  of  the  times.  For  to  say  that  there  is  no 
difference  in  spirit  between  a  version  of  the  eleventh 
and  a  version  of  the  thirteenth  century  would  be  untrue. 
Yet  the  French  epic  was  a  conservative  ^enre,  and  always 
remained  faithful  t^  the  traditional  material.  It  was 
corrupted,  but  never  assimilated,  by  the  more  frivolous 
■matih-e  de  Bretagne — the  poetic  tissue  of  that  seductive 
young  Celtic  muse  who  so  quickly  captivated  the  new 
chivalry  of  France.  The  popular  poets,  these  anoujrmous 
troiLvhres,  who  cast  the  poems  in  their  present  shape, 
have  in  reality  left  ua  a  picture  of  the  humanity  and  the 
ideals  of  the  eleventh  and  early  twelfth  centuries.  They 
never  weary  of  proclaiming  that  their  stories  are  true, 
reproaching  certain  of  their  contemporaries  who  delight 
in  romances  of  adventure  which  are  fantastic  and  false. 
Their  claim  of  veracity  is  justified  by  their  works,  but 
not  in  the  sense  they  intended.  They  affected  to  believe 
that  they  were  telling  the  truth  about  Charlemagne  and 
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his  great  vassals  whom  they  had  not  seen ;  in  mS^y. 
they  have  left  U3,  all  unconsciously,  the  true  reflectwtrf 
the  apirit  of  thek  own  times  which  they  had  seen. 

Ko where,  then,  better  than  in  the  chansims  de 
can  we  find  a  vast  body  of  material  wherein  to  Ptudy 
medieval  standards  and  ideals  of  what  Montaign« 
called  the  *  average  roan."  Our  hero  is  the  aver^ 
of  the  earlier  crueades*  a  contemporary  of  those  Noi 
who  were  carrying  into  England  the  best  feato 
European  civilisation. 

When  a  student  of  the  French  ©pic  considers  w! 
most  worth  ^laying  concemingthe  vast  quantity  of 
to  which  reference  has  been  made>  he  must  reject  & 
niethode  of   treatment     Our  subject  must  be  capefuDj 
defined.    We  want  to  get  at  the  apirit  of  these  poena 
We  must*  then*  leave  out  of  consideration  their  liteniy 
value,  the  question  of  their  authorship,  their  philological 
value,  and  their  historical  accuracy  aa  chronicles  of  Ui« 
©vents  which  they  pretend  to  narrate,     80  much,  «t  ti* 
outset,  is  beside  our  present  purpose.     The  matena)  11 
thus   greatly   circumscribed.      Even   so,   sufiScient  dwn* 
mentary  proof  remains  to  establish  our  ethical  oonniODn 
with  our  Norman  ancestors  in  the  twelfth  century,  t)» 
moment  when  medieval  civilisation  reached  its  higbflrt 
point.     Our  purpose  is  to  show  that  the  chanaorig  He  ^t$U 
of  seven   centuries   ago  give  expression   to    the    ethical 
standards  of  conduct  under  which  we  lire  t«-day;  lb»l 
the  Frenchman  of  the  early  twelfth  centur>%  naare  neaijy 
than  any  other  epic  character,  foreshadows  in  his  funda- 
mental traits  the  Christian  gentleman  of  our  own  day. 

In  the  firab  place,  the  characters  in  the  chan»im$  if 
geste  are  all  human  beings^  men  and  women  of  flesh  » 
blood  like  ourselves,  tried  by  the  same  temptations,  m 
victorious  over  sin  through  the  same  faith.  From  th# 
standpoint  of  human  interest  this  fact  is  of  vast  import- 
ance. In  the  French  epic  there  are  no  gods,  no  spirit*, 
no  fairies,  no  monsters,  no  unhuman  dramatis  ptnarur 
of  any  kind.  This  means  that,  unlike  the  Honaeric  poem«r 
the  French  epic  presents  no  complicated  aristocracy  of 
immortals  who  take  sides  and  hasten  to  the  aid  of  their 
human  favourites  with  unsportsmanlike  participation  ifl 
the  fray.  Surely  the  god  of  Charlemagne  could  havf 
stepped  in  and  saved  Roland  at  Ronce&valles  and  Vivien 
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i  Aliscana  against  the  pagan  hosts  of  Mahom,  But  there  is 

If}  deus  ex  machijia  here.    Events  take  their  course.    First 

Bhery»  then  carelessness  and  foolhardinesa  have  their 

ritable  consequences,  Holand  is  overwhelmed  and 
lea  gloriously— the  great  tragic  death  of  medieval  litera- 
80  it  is  everywhere  ;  the  marvelloBs  is  practically 
eliminated.  We  do  not  recollect  any  case  where  deserved 
punishment  is  averted  by  divine  interference.  To  be 
sure  God  is  always  felt  to  be  on  the  side  of  Charlemagne 
and  the  French  in  the  great  religious  strife  with  the 
Saracens ;  but,  in  the  long  run,  defeat  comes  to  the 
Christians  qiiite  as  often  as  victory.  The  path  to  success 
is  littered  with  failures  in  the  epic  as  in  man's  daily 
experience.  There  is  no  monopoly  of  succeas,  no  sub- 
sidised divine  aid  which  guarantees  against  the  wages  of 
sin  and  folly. 

The  essential  humanity  of  the  characters  in  the 
ckansov\s  de  geste  further  differentiates  all  these  poems 
from  the  contemporary  romances  of  the  Breton  cycle 
and  from  the  later  Italian  court  epic.  In  the  Italian 
court  epic  we  are  at  once  transported  to  a  fairyland 
where  anything  is  possible.  An  air  of  enchantment 
hangs  over  all  the  contestants.  Personally,  we  have 
never  been  able  to  feel  that  it  was  quite  fair.  A  hero 
who  can  disappear  through  the  air  when  the  fight  be- 
comes too  hot,  or  who  can  anoint  himself  with  some 
health-giving  salve,  is  like  the  man  with  bullet-proof 
armour  in  modern  warfare.  He  is  interesting  for  a 
moment  as  a  novelty,  but  one  soon  feels  that  he  Is  not 
playing  fair.  The  French  epic  hero  has  to  stay  on  the 
^ouud  and  trust  to  his  own  good  sword  and  horse.  If 
his  opponent  is  too  much  for  him  there  is  no  fairy  at 
his  beck  and  call,  no  spiritualistic  disappearance  possible  ; 
he  must  commend  his  soul  to  God  and  die. 

There  ia  also  a  radical  difference  between  the  epic 
poems  and  the  contemporary  romances  of  adventure: 
the  epic  not  only  puts  into  play  real  men,  but  it  shows 
them  engaged  in  real  work.  They  have  not  the  leisure 
to  search  for  such  an  illusive  treasure  as  the  Holy  Grail, 
or  to  serve  as  professional  agents  for  the  suppression 
of  cruelty  and  vice.  They  are  far  too  busy  to  go  on 
spiritual  quests,  to  fight  at  tournaments,  or  to  scour  the 
lands    and   seas  in  search   of    adventure*     The   French 
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epic  poems   present  a  society  at  war,  primarily 
the  Saracens,  aod  secondarily,  in  the  intervals  of  repoMiJ 
from   this  congenial   task,  at  war  agalnat   itself. 
gets   the  impression   from   the  iro?nan^  tTaventurt 
despite  Arthurs  vigilance,  there  was  in  certain  qi: 
a  good  deal  of  leisure  of  a  very  unedifying  sort,    Happ 
the  characters  in  the  heroic  poetry  are  kept  bnay,  i 
thua  avoid  the  effomtnacy  and  corruption  that  one  f« 
at  times  in  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.     White  1 
romances   of  adventure   depict  the   age   of  chiralrj 
artificial  and  seductive  colours,  these  poenis  are  nvH 
theloHs  effete,  the  conventional  response  to  the  liter 
taste  of  a  refined  arietocracy.     We  claim  for  our  : 
epic  poems  a  truth  and  vigour  which  leave  them 
faults,  but  which  give  them  that  earnestness  and 
virility  which  cannot  be  taken  from  theni.     The  life  - 
thene  feudal  heroes,  ao  much  nearer  to  the  heart  of 
race  than  the  irresponeible  wanderings  of  the  rot 
ckevalie7'St  appeals  to  ns  the  more  because  it  was  a  lilai 
necessary  action.     Society  is  depicted  in  the  epic 
as  it  was,  not  as  it  would  like  to  be. 

Something  haa  been  6aid  of  the  humanity  of 
characters  in  the  chansons  de  geste  and  of  the  he 
interest  which  is  aroused  by  their  acti^'itiesi.  They  azv^ 
not  supernatural  heroes.  Indeed,  they  are  not-,  with  nn 
exceptions,  heroes  at  all.  They  are  heroes,  as  are  those 
of  our  own  day,  simply  because  they  are  men  and  ban 
high  ideals.  We  come  now  to  the  really  essential  trait 
which  puts  the  French  epic  into  a  class  by  itself  as  a 
national  epic :  it  is  a  Christian  epic.  These  heroes  d 
whom  we  have  been  speaking  were  all  Christians,  fight 
in  most  cases  for  a  purely  religious  cause  and  Ut 
under  the  dictates  of  an  advanced  system  of  C*hrtst 
ethics.  This  fact  at  once  distinguishes  our  poems 
only  from  the  Homeric  poems,  but  from  all  those  popw 
epics  which  are  of  pagan  origin  and  inspiration, 
medieval  Christianity  behind  the  French  epic  entails,  I 
be  sure,  an  absence  of  mythological  personages,  a  lack  ( 
exotic  flavour,  of  unhampered  imagination,  of  myisterio 
charm,  of  literally  finish  and  artistic  perfection.  All  \ 
is  granted.  But  with  the  simple,  rudely  sketched  mediei 
Christians  of  the  French  epic  we  recognise  our  relatioDia 
as  with  no  other  characters  in  all  epic  literature.    Tht 
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ived  under  the  same  reUgious  and  ethical  system  as  our- 
lelvesL  They  were  neither  gods  nor  sa.ints,  but  average 
en  with  high  ideals. 

After  compHi'ing  other  forms  of  medieval  French 
literature,  one  may  affirm  that  the  religion  shadowed 
forth  in  the  chansons  de  geste  is  the  religion  of  the 
average  crusader.  A  groat  quantity  of  the  literature 
■which  has  survived  from  the  feudal  age  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  is  avowedly  and,  as  it  were,  professionally 
religious ;  there  are,  for  instance,  the  mysteries,  the 
miracles,  and  the  gaiuts'  lives.  These  arc  all  didactic 
gefireSf  Tvritten  in  nio^t  cases  by  clerks  who  held  up 
an  ideal  of  worldly  self-sacrifice  and  asceticism  which 
rarely  could  have  been  aimed  at  or  attained  by  the 
average  mau.  The  chansons  de  geste^  on  the  other  hand4 
show  us  simply  the  sturdy  faith  of  the  Christian  warrior, 
and  narrate  the  works  accomplished  by  that  faith.     It 

our  purpose  to  point  out  the  salient  features  in  the 
code  of  a  medieval  French  warrior.  We  shall  show  the 
average  warrior  as  he  was  before  the  refined  subtleties  of 
Provem;al  and  chivalric  poets  had  changed  him  into  a 
knight  engaged  solely  in  woman  service. 

The  foremost  and  most  constant  element  of  the  hero's 
character  is  his  h'utit  in  God.  This  trust  is  unwavering ; 
it  is  availing  under  all  circumstances;  it  invites  to  bold 
undertakings,  and  it  comforts  in  adversity.  A  few  quota- 
tions from  the  poems  themselves  will  serve  to  show  that 
the  heroes  had  a  working  faith.  When  Aymeri  offers  to 
guard  his  city  of  Narbonne  for  Charles*  the  Emperor 
reminds  him  that  be  is  poor  and  will  need  money.  But 
Aymeri  replies  with  a  practical  trust : 

*  Is  not  God  above  iu  Hia  Heaven,  who  is  powerful  for  ever 
without  end?  I  believe  in  Him  imfetgnedly  that  He  will  aid 
me,  and  that  right  early.'     ('Aymeri  de  Narbonne,*  762*765.) 

When  the  hero,  Gay  don,  is  about  to  engage  in  single 
battle  with  the  traitor  Thiebaut,  Hiol  comforts  Gaydon 
with  this  assurance : 

*I  know  of  a  truth  that  you  will  defeat  Thiehaut  because 
God  aud  the  right  will  be  on  your  side.'     (*Gaydou,'  p.  28.) 

Again,  when  Guibert  is  restored  to  his  baptised  Saracen 
tbride,  Agaiete,  she  betrays  her  natural  an^Kiety  for  their 
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future.  But  Guibert  camforts  his  BoUcitous  Bpooae  ' 
the  confident  words : 

*  Lady,  that  is  in  God's  haads."     ('  Frisc  de  Cordres,*  2520.) 

More  mystic  is  the  faith  of  the  thoroughly  relij 
Naimon  who,  when  hard  pressed  by  the  Sara 
assures  his  men  : 

'  In  Paradise  the  Lofd  God  awaits  ub.  I  Lpat  the  angeK  wbo 
are  round   about   us   and  waiting  for   our  souls,'     (^AqtUAc' 

1573-15750 

So  at  Roncesvalles^  at  the  moment  of  the  supreuM 
struggle,  the  fighting  Bishop  Turpin  blesses  bis  men  and 
tells  them : 


*  If  you  die  you  will  be  holy  martyrs  and  will  h^-re  places 
Paradise;     ('Roland;  1134,  1185.) 


oca 
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Thus,  everywhere  faith  in  the  God  of  battles  urges 
on  the  Christian  warrior  to  do  his  beut  and  die  in  the 
struggle.  Yet  there  is  no  divine  interposition,  no  in- 
fraction of  natural  laws.  Without  exception  the  French 
leaders  are  men  of  prayer.  They  pray,  not  in  expectati 
of  a  miracle*  but  to  voice  the  *  sours  sincere  desire/  K 
only  in  times  of  sorrow  and  heaviness,  but  in  the  flu 
and  excitement  of  personal  combatt  the  hero  takes  ti 
to  pray  and  to  partake  of  Communion.  These  prayers 
and  ceremonies  of  Communion  are  recorded  with  touching 
simplicity.  They  show  how  bound  up  was  the  herov 
faith  in  a  God  who  compassed  him  about  and  who  wa« 
a  very  present  help.  To  strive  for  this  God,  to  fight 
the  defence  of  His  righteous  cause  against  the  intideb, 
the  primary  motive  of  the  action  in  the  majority  of  t 
ckarnfons  de  gegts  which  have  been  preserved-  TheFren 
epic  shows  mankind  believing  in  a  personal  God  of  ii 
finite  power,  whose  aid  may  be  invoked  in  any  righteoi 
cause.  For  such  a  God  the  average  warrior  would  ch 
fully  lay  down  his  life.  No  other  faith  can  account  f< 
such  an  unparalleled  enterprise  as  the  Crusades. 

Nest    to    his    un waverin g    faith ,   the    raoa t    uota 
trait  of    the   feudal   hero,  as  depicted  in    our   poetns. 
his    loyalty.     This    essentially    feudal    charactertstic 
the  basis  of  dealings   between  men.     Under  the  feui 
regime  loyalty  was  hardly  a  virtue  ;  to  keep  faith  was  « 
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vivejidi  that  we  are  thinking.  It  is  of  a  tvpe  ot 
which  vr&s  profotmdly  sentimental,  and  which  wns  £ar 
too  noble  to  be  practised  for  reranne  onl^r.  Indeed  there 
is  no  more  frequently  recurring'  Terse  tfaj&n  this :  *  A  man 
finds  out  his  friend  in  time  of  need.'  The  oommooeat 
form  of  loyalty  ^ras,  of  course,  that  sho  wn  by  the 
warrior  to  his  king  or  overlord.  The  *  Roland "  is  full 
of  such  expressions  of  unflinching  loyalty.  Just  before 
the  battle  Roland  says  to  Oliver : 

^It  is  right  for  as  to  be  here  for  our  King's  sake.  For  his 
lord  a  mau  ought  to  soRer  distress,  and  endure  great  heat 
and  cold,  and,  if  need  be,  ioee  his  skin  and  bis  hair.*  (*  Il^and,\ 
1009-1012.) 

The  translation  is  literal,  and  the  last  detail  leaves  little 
doubt  of  the  completeness  of  the  self-sacrifice.  Turpin 
more  briefly  states  the  same  creed : 

*My  lords,  Charles  has  left  us  here.  For  our  King's  sake  we 
must  die  like  men.'     ('  Roland/  1127-1120.) 

Upon  another  occasion  Fierabras  refuses  to  avoid  danger 
with  the  aaaertion ; 

*  He  who  forsakes  his  lord  has  no  right  to  open  his  mouUi. 
Because  I  see  the  French  turning  in  flight,  if  I  should  do  the 
same  Trhere  then  could  any  trust  be  placed  ?  It  is  in  ti^es 
of  stress  that  one  can  test  his  friend/    C'  FJerabras,'  pp.  7^  8.) 

The  whole  code  of  personal  loyalty  between  vassal  and 
lord  is  most  beautifully  imaged  forth  by  that  grand  old 
hero  Guillaume  d'Orange : 

'  Cursed  be  the  tree  planted  in  the  vineyard  which  fives  in 
aummer  no  shade  to  its  master.*  (*Lee  Enfauces  Vivien,' 
3S5,  336.) 

The  kind  of  loyalty  which  has  just  been  described  waa 
probably  the  most  natural  expression  o£  the  trait  to  the 
medieval  FrencbTimn  because  it  was  the  key-etone  of  the 
flyatem  under  which  he  lived.     Treachery  was  the  unpar- 
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donable  siti  of  feudalism,  to  be  wiped  out  only  hy  cle«ti 
Bat  alongside  of  this  political  loyalty  stood  another,  t^ 
luor©  admirable  aud  more  modei-ii  in  tone.  It  wan  loyalty 
between  sworn  iriends  ^ompagnons  as  thej  -were  calM 
in  the  language  of  the  period.  This  comradeship 
a  voluntary'  rehition,  into  which  two  men  entered.  Sock 
relationship  is  not  ^vithout  precedent  in  classic  lit-e 
but  here  we  find  it  hallowed  by  the  bonds  of  C 
brotherhood.  Roland  and  Oliver  are,  of  course, 
names  which  will  occur  to  every  one  in  this  connexidiL 
But  there  are  other  eitaniplea  of  this  voluntary*  aud 
utterly  uncalled-for  fraternity.  We  intentionally  choote 
the  most  extraordinary  instance  of  this  brotherly  1 
between  friends  with  which  we  are  fatniUar.  In 
poem  of  '  Amis  et  Amiles  '  Amile  diacovei^  that  only  by 
a  bath  in  the  blood  of  hia  own  two  sons  can  his  frii 
Ami  he  cured  of  the  dire  disease  with  which  he  is  &niJt 
He  ittstiDGtively  recoils  from  resorting  to  such  a  rem^ 
It  is  the  heart-breaking  sacrifice  of  a  father's  love  to 
duty  of  friendship.  Amile  consentst  in  these  words  of 
unwavering  stead  fastness,  to  perform  his  duty  tow&ld 
his  f  rieud : 

'In  order  that  you  may  gain  your  health  1  would  do  *aT' 
thingf  I  say  it  ivithout  reserve.  For  it  is  in  time>  of  ncwd  tb»t 
one  can  test  who  is  hia  frieud  and  who  it  is  that  reoJIy  lotes 
him."     (•  Amis  et  Amiles/  2354-2S57.) 

It  ie  a  pleasure  to  End  the  editor  o£  the  poem  in  accord 
vnth  our  conviction  that  *  the  moral  of  the  story  is  thai 
loyalty  between  friends^  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  one's  own 
life,  is  well  pleasing  to  God.*  Note  that  there  is  no 
aaceticiam  or  roniance  in  this  sacrifice.  Saints  and 
martyrs  are  cora.moa  enough  in  medieval  literature  who 
are  willing  to  loa©  their  own  life  here  below  in  ordm-  to 
thid  again  their  own  life  in  a  better  world  ;  and  knighb 
a-plenty  there  are  of  those  of  the  Round  Table  who  will 
risk  their  life  for  a  lorn  lady  in  distress  or  for  the  more 
futile  bauble  of  victory  in  a  tourney.  But  here  we  &n 
dealing  with  an  average  father,  who  stutenders  his  owa 
fions  to  heal  a  friend.  Jfo  further  insistence  upon  the 
uiedieval  conception  of  heroism  is  necessary.  It  begins 
to  appear  that  the  medieval  Frenchman  not  only  knew 
what  was  an  availing  faith  in  Ck>d;  he  bad  also  a  rerf 
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lear  conceptiou  of  a  fundamental  relationship  in  modern 
society — '  friendsbipt  the  master-passion/ 

No  more  iDcumbent  upon   the   hero  is  it  to  possess 

faith  and  practise  loyalty  than  to  preserve  his  own  fair 

name  untarnished.      Here    we   touch    upon    the    great 

^medieval   sentiment   of  personal   honour.      It  is   not  a 

>eculiarly  Christian    sen  timent,    nor    is    it    exclusively 

'manifested   in   French   literature.      It  was  common   to 

^Euixjpean  chivalry,  and  has  been  handed  down  to  us  in 

ita    essential   traits    as   a    precious    heritage   from    our 

'^inedieval  ancestors.     A  study  of  medieval  literature  leads 

kus  to  suppose  that  *  honour '  was  writ  large  as  the  first 
article  in  the  medieval  code  of  ethics.  It  waa  the  first 
Bentitnent  to  be  instilled  in  the  heart  of  the  young 
warrior  by  the  society  which  surrounded  him.  All  his 
later  educntion  and  experiences  only  deepened  the  con* 
viction  that  all  could  pardonably  be  lost  save  honour. 
When  we  remember  that  to  many  men  of  our  own  day 
honour  is  their  only  religion,  it  is  worth  while  to  enquire 
the  value  which  the  Middle  Age  put  upon  a  sentiment 
which  was  destined  to  play  such  a  part  in  safeguarding 
modern  Institutions.  We  may  find  that  there  was  a 
little  too  much  conceit,  a  little  too  much  pride  In  this 
jealousy  of  honour  ;  but  we  must  admit  that  the  influence 
was  thoroughly  wholesome  in  a  time  of  great  license, 
and  that  the  medieval  cult  of  honour  made  possible  the 
modem  gentleman* 

To  guard  ones  honour  evidently  meant  originally  to 
keep  one's  reputation  unspotted  from  the  charge  of 
cowardice.  To  be  brave  was  the  prime  virtue  in  an  age 
when  fighting  was  a  business.  To  be  painted  at  as  a 
coward  was  the  greatest  humiliation  man  could  receive. 
Better  die  a  thousand  times  than  survive  to  be  ridiculed 
in  mocking  vonse  as  a  coward.  That  this  solicitude  for 
reputation  was  a  potent  incentive  to  physical  and  moral 
courage  will  be  made  evident  by  the  following  passages, 
Holand,  speaking  with  Oliver  just  before  the  battle, 
aminds  him : 


*Now  let  each  see  to  it  that  he  deal  valiant  blows,  so  that  no 
ocking  song  may  be  suug  about  him.    The  Pfi^ns  are  in 
e  wrong  and  the  Christians  are  in  the  right.   A  bad  example 
ihaU  never  bo  given  by  me/    ('Roland;  1018-lOie.) 
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When  urged  to  sound  his  horn,  the  same  Holand  refti 

'  God  grant  that  my  family  may  never  be  ashamed  for  mt. 
and    that    fair    Fi-ance    may  nerer    fall    into    opprobrii: 
C  Roland;  1062-1004.) 

Still  more  vigoreas  is  the  declaration  of  one  who 
from  a  bed  of  sickness  to  Sgbt : 

*I  should  rather  eat  my  precious  ateed  than    that 
counac]  ehoiild  proceed  from  my  mouth.*    ('  Garlu  le  Liuhenit:. 
i  279,) 

We  may  note,  finally,  the  defiance  hurled  back  from  tht 
walls  by  a  proud  vassal  who  has  been  summoned  toi 
render  his  castle : 

'  In  vain  you  address  me.    For  if  I  had  one  foot  in 
iwid  the  other  in  my  caatle  of  Naigil,  I  would  draw  back 
foot  from  Paradise  and  fix  it  In  the  castle  of  NaisiL'    ('  Cam 
de  Loheraiu/  i,  232.) 

There  was  and  there  is  nothing  more  appealing  than 
bravery.  Doubtless  it  has  always  been  a  quality  whi^ 
found  favour  in  mea*s  eyes.  In  our  day  we  place  mc 
eourage  above  physical  bravery  becauste  we  are  seldom 
called  upon  to  defend  our  position  by  force  of  arms.  The 
great  victories  nowadays  are  the  moral  victories.  Bat 
in  the  Middle  Age  the  common  method  of  maiatainiog 
ones  rights^  ^^hether  moral  or  physical*  was  an  appeal 
to  arms,  Hence  physical  bravery  was  a  necessity.  In 
that  society  a  fight  was  the  recognised  sequel  to  an  in- 
fringement of  right.  The  next  best  thing  to  winning 
was  to  die  bravely.  Arbitration  had  no  piaee.  ^^^l^H 
eequently  vengeance  and  retribution  followed  close  upflH 
insult  and  injury.  Frightful  cruelty  followed  as  the 
instrument  of  vengeance,  as  always  in  more  primitive 
Bocieties,  showing  us  that  the  charity  which  *  suflfei-elh 
|long  and  is  kind '  was  an  unloiown  virtue  to  the  average 
man.  Love  to  all  men  will  perhaps  be  the  last  lesion  to 
the  Christian  code  to  be  learned  by  poor  htuuanity. 

We  have  now  a  sufficient  outline  of  the  character  of 
a  medieval  French  warrior.  We  have  seen  th&t  he  b*d 
a  practical  faith,  that  he  was  loyal  to  bis  friends,  Aod 
that  he  was  a  jealous  guardian  of  his  personal  and  famitT* 
honour.    The  traits  we  have  noticed  do  very  well 
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fighting  man,  iighting  in  the  defence  of  a  just  cause. 
But  perhaps  it  will  seem  that  the  portrait  is  iucomplete. 
Was  there  nothing  but  fighting  in  the  life  of  an  average 
man?  We  should  like  to  know  what  our  hero  would 
do  under  other  circumstances.  Without  indulging  in  a 
lengthy  exposition  it  is  possible  to  fill  in  some  of  the 
mlsBing  details  by  reference  to  the  later  chaTtso^is  dr.  geste. 
Here,  as  has  been  said  before,  we  shall  find  that  our 
hero  has  been  somewhat  affected  by  the  growing  popu- 
larity in  literature  of  knight-errantry  and  woman  aorvice. 
He  is  more  elegant,  refined,  and  self-conscious.  But  his 
business  is  still  the  same  a3  of  old — fighting  the  enomies 
of  his  God  and  all  traitors.  Herein  lies  the  ineffaceable 
distinction  between  the  epic  hero  and  the  adventurous 
chevalier  :  the  former  fought  because  he  had  to  do  so,  and 
becauBe  it  was  hie  business ;  the  latter  fought  occasion- 
ally, for  pleasure,  because  no  gentleman's  reputation  was 
good  otherwise.  The  chevalier  was  a  dilettante,  fighting 
at  tournaments  for  prizes ;  the  epic  hero  fought  to  defend 
his  country,  his  family,  or  his  God.  However,  we  shall 
see  now  how  the  later  poems  refiect  the  refinement  that 
passed  into  feudal  society  in  the  twelfth  century. 

Upon  the  departure  of  a  young  warrior  from  his 
father's  house  it  was  cuetomary  for  his  parents  to  give 
him  some  sage  directions  for  his  guidance  in  the  larger 
world  into  which  he  was  about  to  enter.  These  pieces 
of  advice  were  called  chastiements  or  enssigneint^ntfi,  and 
contain  the  details  we  need  to  complete  our  conception 
of  the  social  code  of  a  gentleman.  The  inetructions 
given  to  Laertes  by  Poloniua  in  *  Hamlofct'  I,  iii,  are  a 
medieval  survival*  and  offer  an  interesting  parallel  with 
the  following  enseignements.  In  a  late  poem  the  mother 
of  Huon  de  Bordeaux  dismisses  him  and  his  brother  with 
this  counsel  t 

'  My  boy&»  you  are  going  to  court.  J  beg  that  you  will  give 
no  heed  to  wicked  fiatterers.  Make  friends  with  the  best 
men.  Remember  to  go  to  church  and  to  show  reverence  and 
honour  for  the  clergy.  Give  gladly  to  the  poor,  Be  courteous 
and  genero»is.  So  sha-ll  you  be  loved  and  held  the  more  dear.' 
<•  Huon  de  Bordeaux/  p,  IS.) 


Mo 
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More  detailed  is  this  extract  from  the  advice  given  to 
young  Aiol  by  his  father  : 
rVol-  208.— iVo,  415, 
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'My  son,  clou't  play  chess  or  checkers.  .  .  .  Don't  m&ke  km 
to  another  mau's  wife,  for  that  ia  a  bid  diBpleasing^  to  God;  if 
she  loves  you,  let  her  alone.  And  take  good  cftro  not  to  gM 
drunk,  for  know  well  that  drunkenness  i^  vile.  If  you  Meu 
honest  man,  serve  him,  and  get  up  if  you  are  sitting  dovi. 
Honour  all  meu,  the  small  as  well  as  the  great.  See  to  it  tJnl 
you  mock  uo  poor  man,  for  in  doing  so  you  would  lofie  lutbff 
than  gain/     (' Aiol,'  p.  165  f.) 

Contiuuing.  the  father  bids  his  aon  avoid  traitors,  toeal 
plenty  but  not  to  drink  too  inueb,  to  care  ivell  for  h» 
horse,  and  commends  hira  thus  into  God*s  keeping. 

When  his  father  dismisses  Doon  de  Maience  upon  A 
certain  occasion  he  gives  him  three  pa^es  of  practkal 
suggeBtiona  for  his  guidance. 

'Ask  your  way  always  of  honest  people,  bat  don't  trust  » 
stranger.  Every  day  go  to  Mass  and  give  to  the  poor  alt  joa 
have,  for  God  will  return  it  twofold.  Be  open-handed  vFilh 
all  men,  for  the  more  you  give  the  more  honour  you  will 
acquire  and  the  richer  you  will  become.  .  .  ,  Salute  ev^ry  tme 
whom  you  meet,  and  if  you  owe  anything  you  must  pny 
willingly.  ,  .  ,  My  son,  do  not  mix  in  yoxir  neighbour's 
nes9,  nor  quarrel  with  him  in  the  presence  of  others,  for 
knows  anything  against  you  he  will  tell  it,  and  dome  will 
it  who  will  put  you  to  shame.  .  .  .  Honour  all  the  clergy  and 
speak  to  them  politely;  but  let  them  get  as  little  as  poasi 
of  your  money ;  for  the  more  they  get  of  it  the  more 
culed  you  ■will  be.  .  .  .  And  if  you  wish  to  save  your  hi 
do  not  bet-ome  involved  in  something  about  which  you  km 
nothing,  nor  pretend  to  be  master  of  a  subject  before  yon 
have  learned  it.  And  if  you  have  a  servant,  don't  let  him  adt 
beside  you  at  table.  .  .  .  And  when  you  have  something  which 
you  wish  to  keep  secret,  be  sure  and  do  not  tell  it  to  your 
wife,  tf  you  have  one.  For  if  she  knows  it,  you  will  rep«nt  of 
what  you  have  done  the  very  flret  time  you  displease  hv 
about  anything.  .  .  .  Above  all  else,  remember  this.'  (*  Dogg, 
de  Maience/  pp.  73-76.) 

It  will  be  noted  that  these  details  fit  in  fairly  well  wit 
the  character  that  has  been  outlined  in  the  precede 
pages.  There  are  no  glaring  inconsieteDcies.  Thedot« 
just  quoted  show  that  our  hero  was  unromantic,  that 
knew  how  to  take  fare  of  bimself,  and  bad  a  working 
code  of  ethics  for  his  government  Id  even  the  movt 
commonplace  situations. 
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It  28  time  to  review  the  results  gained  by  this  method 
>f  examination.  It  in  a  suggestive  method  to  apply  to 
ly  mass  o£  popular  literature,  but  especiiiUy  so  when 
fthe  material  concerned  is  the  popular  and  naive  expres- 
sion of  a  society  of  which  we  are  undeniably  the  heirs. 
It  is  further  appropriate  to  study  the  ideaU  of  the 
dramatis  pei'sonm  in  the  chansons  de  g'^stSy  because  these 
poems  delighted  for  more  than  two  centuries,  in  their 
present  form,  a  people  who  were  the  leaders  in  medieval 
civilisation.     To  this  people  our  debt  is  incalculable. 

The  literary  influence  of  the  chansons  de  gettU  is 
legligible.  They  have  left  no  direct  literary  inheritance. 
The  material  ivhich  they  treated  has  not  reappeared  in 
modern  dress.  They  were  at  first  influenced,  and  then 
supei^eded.  by  the  romances  of  adventure.  Like  the 
society  which  they  delighted,  they  ceased  to  exist  about 
1300.  Dealing  exclusively  with  events,  they  are  realistic, 
and  hence  not  suited  to  such  a  spiritual  treatment  as  has 
been  happily  accorded  in  our  own  day  to  the  French 
romances  of  adventure  at  the  hands  of  Tennyson.  Instead 
of  imagination  and  of  artistic  iinish,  they  olfer  us  the 
unflattered  portrait  of  the  medieval  average  man— a 
man  "without  the  frills  of  a  later  and  more  corrupt 
society,  but  a  good  man  and  true  withal.  Men  of  the 
type  of  Roland,  Oliver,  Naimon,  Guillaume,  Vivien,  and 
O^er  are  men  of  the  right  stripe.  Because  of  their  high- 
mindedness  they  would  be  an  ornament  to  any  age. 
Their  characteristic  traits  are  not  hard  to  outline,  for 
their  vices,  like  their  virtues,  were  deep-dyed.  Above  all, 
they  were  men  of  principle,  such  as  would  be  quick  in 
our  day  to  fight  the  battle  of  righteousness.  They  were 
faithful  allies  and  uncompromising  opponents.  The 
French  epic  poems  bear  abundant  testimony  to  the  state- 
ment that,  for  the  type  of  Christian  gentleman  who  quits 
himself  with  honour  in  the  stress  of  life,  we  must  seek 
ijfche  literary  origins  in  the  twelfth  century- 

William  Wistak  Comfort, 
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Art.  XrV.— TEMPERANCE,  JtTSTlCE,  AND  THE 
ING  BILL- 

1.  A  Bill  to  Amend  the  Licensing  Acta,  1828-1908. 

2.  Licencing  Acty  1904. 

3.  Licensing  Staiistics,  1905,  1900,  1907. 

4.  Royal  Commiss^ion  &yi  Liquor  Licensing  Lates,  Mint 
of  Evidence  and  Appendices. 

5.  Alcohol:  its  Place  and  Power  in  Legi^tlatioiu  Br 
Robinson  Souttar,  M.A.,  D.CX.  LondoQ ;  Hodder  sod 
Stoughton,  1904. 

6.  Drinks  Tempei^ance^  and  Legislation.  'By  Arthur  ShtA- 
well,  M.D.     London:  Longmans,  1902. 

7.  The  Temperance  Problem  and  Social  Reform^  By  J. 
Rowntree  and  A.  SherwelL  London :  Hodder  And 
Stoughton,  1901. 

8.  The  Taxation  of  the  Liq\wr  Trade.  By  J,  Kowntree 
and  A.  Sherweli.     London  :  Macmillan,  1906. 

9.  The  Drink  Problem.    Edited  by  T.  N.  Kelynack,  M-D^ 
London :  Methueni  1907, 

10.  Lice7i9ing  and    Temperance  in  Sxceden^   Norteay^ 
Denmark.    By  Edwin  A.  Pratt.    London :  Murray,  1£ 

Proposals  for  drastic  interference  with  the  trade 
alcoholic  liquor  have  once  more  been  brought  before  ti 
Legislature  of  this  country  and  have  promptly  produc 
a  tremendous  hubbub.  The  market-place  is  filled  with 
cries  pitched  in  many  keys,  cries  of  delight,  disappoint- 
ment, expostulation,  dismay,  and  defiance.  They  come 
frora  many  quarters — from  politicians,  parsons,  publicans, 
*  reformers,'  brewers,  workmen,  investors*  lawyers,  finan- 
ciers, economists,  and  publicists.  And  we  may  expect 
the  turmoil  to  go  on  and  gather  strength  for  months.  It 
is  the  first  and  inevitable  result  of  the  Licensing  Bill  of 
1908,  The  Government  must  have  ©xpect-eJ  somethltig 
of  the  kind,  though  they  evidently  miscalculated  tii« 
extent  and  character  of  the  commotion  certain  to  be 
caused  by  this  latest  attempt  to  *  solve  the  drink  pn>- 
blem  *  by  legislation.  They  evidently  iinderestimate 
misunderstand  it  atill.  It  is  a  way  that  Governmea| 
have,  although  the  past  is  strewn  with  warnings, 
perience  shows  that  in  this  country  no  object  of  leg 
lative  activity  is  beset  by  so  many  difficulties  and  fraugbi 
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with  BO  much  danger  to  our  administration  as  the  liquor 
traffic,  with  the  sole  exception  of  religion,  as  8ome  astute 
sttttestoan— Disraeli,  was  it  not? — once  observed.  The 
reason  is  not  any  collusion  or  alliance  betTveen  the  two — 
that  gibe  haa  been  worn  threadbare  by  silly-clever  scoffers 
— but  the  fact  that  both  are  intimately  associated  with  the 
lives  of  the  people  at  large  ;  you  cannot  touch  either  with- 
out touching  the  daily  habits  or  the  cherished  convictions 
of  an  unknown  mulbitudei  which  is  silent,  paBsive,  and 
therefore  overlooked  bo  long  as  it  le  lot  alone,  but 
intensely  conservative  and  passionately  attached  to  per- 
eonal  freedom  in  maintaining  the  customs,  sanctioned 
by  law  and  hallowed  by  tradition,  which  are  bound  up 
with  its  daily  thoughts  and  acts,  Reformers  who  touch 
these  things  rudely  with  the  heavy  hand  of  legal  com- 
pulsion do  not  know  what  they  are  doing.  And  of  the 
two  the  liquor  traffic  is  the  more  dangerous  to  touch, 
because  religion  is  split  up  into  creeds  and  sects  which 
can  watch  with  something  more  than  equanimity  each 
others  discomfiture,  and  have  as  yet  no  common  enemy 
powerful  enough  to  unite  them  ;  "whereas  the  beer-jug 
hae  no  grudge  against  the  wine-cup,  nor  does  the 
whisky  drinker  seek  to  humilitate  his  brother  of  the 
brandy  bottle ;  and  they  have  a  powerful  common 
enemy  who  never  rests  in  the  e£fort  to  sweep  them  all 
into  oblivion. 

To  ascribe  the  commotion  caused  by  a  sweeping  Bill 
like  the  present  solely  to  the  machinations  of  '  the  trade, 

its  supporters  do,  indicates  inability  to  observe  oi 
interpret  the  actual  conditions.  The  trade  is,  of  course, 
wicked  enough  to  defend  itself  when  attacked,  like  the 
Church  or  the  Nonconformist  conscience,  and  it  is  powerful 
enough  to  defend  itself  with  effect ;  but  it  is  only  power- 
ful because  it  is  a  legitimate  trade,  which  has  grown 
great  under  the  sanction  of  the  law  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  community,  by  supplying  the  people  with  some- 
thing that  they  want.  That  is  the  point ;  and  really  it  is 
time  for  politicians  and  reformers  to  understand  what  it 
means,  A  trade  which  is  the  spontaneous  growth  of 
centuries  in  a  free  country,  specifically  recognised  by  the 
law  and  fostered  by  the  natural  play  of  supply  and 
demand  into  a  great  economic  and  social  entibyi  cannot 
h&  suddenly  overthrown  or  seriously  injured  without  a 
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very  great  commotion  ;  not  because  it  resists,  bat 
it  is  rooted  in  the  habits  of  the  people  and  has  run  at 
a  network  of  innumerable  connecting  fibres,  social  and 
economic,  which  penetrate  the  whole  org'anlsni  of  o« 
corporate  life.     They  are  so  intertwined  with  others 
they  cannot  be  torn  away  without  a  general  disturl 
These  are  matters  of  fact ;  they  hare  nothing  to  do 
the  desirability  or  undesirability  of  the  trade,  which  in« 
matter  of  opinion  ;  but  they  have  everything  to  do  wilt 
practical  problems  of  dealing  with  it.    They  are  implicii 
recognised  by  temperance  reformers,  who  want  to  aboli 
the  trade  precisely  because  it  ih  bound  up  w^ith  the  habii 
of   the   people   and  is  a  great  economic    entity*     What 
reformers  do  not  understand  is  that  a  thing  occupying 
that  position  cannot  be  auccessfully  treated  with  a  high 
hand  merely  because  aonie  people  think  it  undesirable. 
The  habits  of  the  people  cannot  be  suddenly  changt<d  by 
compulsory  means ;  no  power  exists  that  can  do  it.    Tbey 
can  be  voluntarily  changed,  and  suddenly,  by  a  wave  al 
emotion,  but  that  does  not  last ;  even  a  voluntary  changi 
if  it  is  to  be   permanent,  must  be   gradual,      Ttolei 
merely  arouses  resistance.     It  is   equally  impossible 
destroy  a  large   factor  in   the  existing  economic  fabric 
without  shaking  the  rest  and  exciting  general  alarm  and 
opposition.* 

Now  the  present  Licensing  Bill  aims   at  doiug   hoi 
these  things.     Its  ostensible  end  is  to  change  the  habil 
of  the  people,  and  tho  means  whereby  it  seeks  to  a 
plish  that  end  is  a  revolutionary  change  in  the  cousti 
tion  and  conduct  of  the  liquor  trade.     It  has  thereto 
two  aspects — a  moral,  or  social,  and  an  economic  on& 
We  will  examine  them  both. 

The  evila  attending  the  consumption  of  alcoholic 
liquor  have  been  recognised  ever  since  the  sons  of  Noab 
were  ashamed  of  their  father,  and  attempts  to  check 
them  are  as  old  as  literature  or  history  or  tradition. 
They  have  never  met  with  positive  and  general  success, 
Bave  when  imposed  as  religious  ordinances  in  wan^d 
countries.    Montesquieu  has  a  chapter  on  the  latter  poiiJH 

*  The  Feckhacd  clectiDn  in  ntUl  liidicrausly  miBuitcrpiT>t«Hd.  TJm  public 
are  aeitber  the  sta.Tes  nor  the  dupe^  of  tbe  pablicaa,  tier  do  tbev  lovi*  bin 
more  than  other  tradesmen.  It  is  not  tnLerie>reQoe  with  bioL,  but  tart<r- 
fierencB  with  themeelTes  that  they  reaenL 
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the  '  Esprit  des  Iioia,'  wkicb  still  holds  good.    He  draws 
fcttentioa  to  the  difference  between  i-vrognet^e  de  nation 
"and  ivrognerie  de  la  personnet  and  points  out  that  it  ia 
niainly  &  matter  of  climate. 


r 


'  Ce  sent  les  differcnts  besoina  dans  les  diff^reata  cUmats  qiii 
ont  forme  les  difft!i*entes  mani^res  de  vivre,  et  ces  diff^i'eutes 
ani^res  de  vivre  out  forme  les  diverses  sortes  de  loL' 


^ 
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The  broad  truth  of  these  observations  ia  incontestable. 
There  are  drinking  conntries  and  aober  countries,  and 
the  niost  constant  conditions  accompanying  this  diflerence 
are  climatic.  Even  in  the  same  country  the  habits  of 
e  people  differ  widely  between  north  and  south.  Climate 
not  the  only  factor,  and  its  influence  is  often  modified 
by  others,  but  it  is  a  fundamental  one  and  always  opera- 
tive in  some  degree.  A  '  acientiiic '  study  of  alcoholism 
should  begin  with  it,  though  the  'fourteen  medical 
authorities '  who  have  composed  the  Tolu  me  entitled 
*  The  Drink  Problem '  have  not  thought  it  worth  their 
attention*  It  explains  the  success  of  the  moral  laws 
f  Mahomet  and  Buddha  in  warm  countries,  and  the 
comparative  failure  of  the  Christian  law,  which  also 
enjoins  sobriety^  among  the  drinking  peoples  of  northern 
Europe  and  North  Ameriea,  although  it  has  called  to  its 
aid  many  other  agencies,  includiog  the  secular  law.  Im- 
plicit faith  in  the  efficacy  of  the  latter  is  still  held  by 
many  people  with  a  touching  confidence,  in  spite  of  its 
world-wide  and  century-long  failure.  More  legislative 
ingenuity  has  been  expended  on  the  practice  of  drinking 
than  upon  any  other  object  whatever,  except  taxation, 
The  most  diverse  methods  of  dealing  with  it,  from  abso- 
late  prohibition  to  absolute  freedom,  have  been  devised, 
advocated,  and  tned  in  different  countries.  Innumerable 
experiments  have  been  made^  and  are  still  being  made; 
and  though  the  advocates  of  each  method  elaini  complete 
success  for  it,  they  have  one  and  all  failed  to  prove  their 
oaae  w)  as  to  secure  any  general  and  lasting  conviction 
among  tbe  nations  afflicted  with  this  constitutional  weak- 
ness* The  result  is  that  after  centuries  of  experiment 
e  see  to-day  each  drinking  nation  with  its  own  system 
or  systems  of  legal  control,  all  differing,  none  accepted 
elsewhere*  none  unchaUeuged  in  its  own  home,  none 
thoroughly  settled  and  stable,  most  undergoing  frequent 
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change,  aU  in  a  state  of  uDcertainty  ami  coustAui  or 
recurrent  agitation.  The  purveyors  of  patent  reme&i 
nin  up  and  down  the  market-place  sfaoiitlng  their  o«i 
and  crying  down  each  others*  wares  ;  and  every  now  sil 
then  politicians,  goaded  by  their  importUDity^  take  i| 
one  or  other  of  them,  while  the  public,  stupefied  by  tb 
clamourt  looks  on  in  puzzled  and  half-ang^r^*  bow 
ment. 

We  are  just  at  one  of  those  momenta  when  the  poU 
cians,  gOJided  by  the  importunity  of  the  noisiest 
of  reforiuerB,  have  taken  up  their  remedy  and  offci 
it  to  a  puzzled  and  mostly  indifferent  public,  wliich  hM 
begun  to  scrutinise  it,  and  is  ruther  startJed  a&  the  natnr* 
of  the  thing  and  its  probable  effects  are  revealed.  Wh«l 
sort  of  a  measure  is  this?  What  is  it  likely  to  do  for 
temperance  ?  and  what  else  will  it  do  ? 

We  do  not  lack  experience  by  which  to  judge  it  in  thi* 
country.  Attempts  to  check  excessive  drinking  go  bftck 
as  far  as  the  earliest  records  that  we  possess,  Bubseqaent 
to  tho  Roman  occupation,  and  for  350  years  a  method  of 
controlling  the  sale  of  drink  by  licensing  has  been  con- 
tinuously in  force.  It  has  undergone  innunnerable  chocgeSi 
gi-eat  and  small,  but  the  broad  underlying  principle  hu 
been  alwaya  the  same.  Under  this  systeni  the  sale 
drink  is  permitted,  but  is  conilued^  under  the  law, 
persons  and  premises  authorised  by  a  duly  constitu 
judicial  authority.  Permits  are  granted  on  certain  c 
ditions  to  private  persons  desiring  to  carry  on  the  trnde 
for  their  own  profit  On  the  whole,  that  method  of 
dealing  with  the  question  has  recommended  itself  dh 
widely  and  permanently  than  any  other ;  it  has 
adopted,  in  some  form  or  other,  and  with  variations 
detail,  by  more  countries  than  any  alternative  metl 
such  as  sale  by  the  State,  or  the  municipality,  or  by 
private  persons  not  trading  for  profit,  or  free  sale  bt 
anybody,  or  total  prohibition  of  sale,  or  local  pro- 
ibibition  decided  by  vote.  These  are  the  pHnciptl 
ftlt*u'native  methods  that  have  been  tried  in  variout 
forms,  but  none  has  been  at  all  generally  adopted, 
whereas  some  form  of  licensing  prevails  in  tuoet  £!uro- 
pean  countries,  in  most  parts  of  North  America,  and 
generally  in  British  dominions.  It  has  not  prevented  a 
lar^  conaumption  of  liquor  and  a  great  deal  of  druckeD* 
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ess  in  auy  of  these  cotui tries,  nor  has  any 

lethod  in  any  country  where  irro^nrniir  tU  fMrfi 

loae  who   still  cling  to  a  belief  in  tl»«  Seuklma^riaii 

rstein   of  *  disinterested   managcmeoC  which  hAS  beea 

1(3  must  extolled  as  a  punacea^  are  recatnmeiided  to  re*d 

[r  Pratt's  book  on  '  Licensing  and  Temperance  in  Sweden, 

tforway,  and  Denmark.'     It  is  the  latest^  sod,  in  m&ny 

specte,  the  moat  complete  study  of  the  subject,  and  the 

Insion  of  Denmark  makes  it  particularly  instractive* 

Jcensitig  exercises  a  certain  degree  of  control  by  limiting 

le  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  trade,  and  imposing 

>nditions  under  which  they  shall  carrj-it  on.    Its  efficacy 

spends  upon  the  nature  of  the  reatrictiouB  imposed,  and 

jon  the  way  in  which  the  law  is  administered. 

In  this  country  both  the  law  and  its  administratvon 
LTe  undergone  many  changes  and  wide  fluctuations^and 
have  been  sometimes  accompanied  by  well-inarkod 
effects,  which  give  us  a  measure  of  what  can  be  done 
such  agencies  to  influence  drinking  and  some  insight 
ito  the  principles  that  govern  their  action.  On  a  broad 
sview  two  salient  features  emerge,  These  are  the  com- 
parative success  of  moderate  reatriction  and  the  failure 
I  departure  from  it  towards  either  extreme.  Whenever 
le  law  or  its  administration  has  diverged  suddenly 
>wards  laxity  or  severity,  the  evils  arising  from  drink 
ive  patently  increased.  And  that  lesson  of  the  mean 
itween  two  extremes  is  reinforced  by  the  experience  of 
>tbep  countries  with  other  systems,  which  have  been 
kined  by  many  iuvestigaton9»  but  most  compreben- 
ivfily  by  Mr  Rowntree  and  Mr  Sherwell  in  *  The  Tem- 
srance  Problem  and  Social  Eefonn.*  What  it  means  i* 
it  laws,  to  be  effective,  must  bear  a  harmoniooArelAtioa 
the  times;  they  must  be  in  keeping,  aa  MoDtesqiu«u 
sinted  out,  wdth  external  conditicnw,  with  tlw  babiU, 
thoughts,  and  desires  of  men.  That  doe*  not  OMm 
stagnation,  but  the  reverse,  becauBe  all  tbeae  thiogs  mgm 
constantly  changing,  little  by  little,  aod  the  law  •booM 
keep  pace  with  them.  It  does  not  casmBwrnth  thmnfptttt  it 
only  reRects  them^  helps  bo  eetabliib  tfces*  sod  eeeosd* 
their  influence.    Thos  repreeeive  iawe  met  by  htm^png  thm 

E calcitrant  few  into  line  with  the  geoccal  mmnAmrd.  If 
o  feeble  or  feebly  adninirtered  tlwjr  viD  Ib3  to  4o  #9 ; 
they  overshoot  the  mark  aod  oSeod  filet  th*i 
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aense  of  th&  communit^r*  the   result   is    wv>rse;  e% 
hecom^s  general,  the  disorderly  elements  ore  encoara|ii 
law  is  brought  into  contempt,  and  ^de-spr^ad  deraoo^l 
satiou  ensues.    It  follows  that  sudden  and  violent  chAOfij 
in  the  law  are  dangerous  because  other  conilitiona 
change  suddenly,  but  only  by  degrees.     The  improvemall 
in  the  habits  of  the  people  in  regard  to  drinking^  whicki^ 
tmiversally  admitted  to  have  taken  place  in  recent 
is   really  due  to   a   gi^eat   number   of   gradual   chang 
material,  social,  intellectual,  and  morale  which  affect 
whole  tone  of  the  community  and  detenxune  the 
standard. 

Set  thus  in  the  light  of  experieuce  and  fe&son/ 
does  the  present  Bill  appear  ?     Apart  from  sundry 
provisions,  its  important   features  are  :  (1)  a  very  Urge* 
and  immediate  reduction  of  licenses  on  a  fixed  nomencal 
scale,  t-o  be  completed  in  fourteen  years ;  (2)  at  the  end 
of  that  time  a  total  change  in  the  system  of  liceiU3D|p. 
which    would  deprive   the   remaining   license   holders 
their  property. 

Since  temperance  is  the  ostensible  object,  and 
Bill  is  described  as  a  *  great  tempei'auce  measure/  we 
consider  that  aspect  first*  It  seeks  to  promote  teiD| 
by  a  very  large  reduction  of  licenses^  and  without  any' 
doubt  that  is  the  provision  which  appoaLi  to  many  of  its 
supporters,  and  particularly  to  uiembers  of  the  Church  of 
England  Temperance  Society,  which  has  long  advocated 
a  numerical  standard  in  proportion  to  population.  Now 
limitation  of  numbers  is  one  of  the  means  of  control  pro- 
perly exercised  by  a  licensing  system,  and  if  there  is  rea«ao 
to  believe  that  the  numbers  are  excessive  they  should  bo 
reduced.  But  it  is  to  be  observed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
reduction  has  been  going  on  steadily  for  a  great  many 
years.  It  began  in  1870  and  has  continued  ever  since,  so 
that  this  is  the  thirty-ninth  year  of  the  movement,  Durtog 
that  period  the  population  has  increased  by  over  12,000,0001 
while  the  public-hou-'^es,  that  is,  fully  licenced  houses  and 
tteer-houses  licensed  for  consumption  on  the  pret 
have  been  reduced  from  117,488  to  97^554*  The  proportic 
of  licensed  houses  to  population  bus  thus  fallen  from  53*1 
to  2ia  por  lOfOOO,  a  reduction  of  nearly  one-half.  Thd 
st-ifet«ment  will  surprise  some  readers  who  have  beeo] 
tau{(ht  to  believe  that  public-houses  were  increasing,  st 
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any  rate  down  till  1904 ;  for  it  is  &  deplarftbfo 
this   question   that   temperance  ieg:tslAtida  is 
c&\iy  promoted  by  the  suppression  ftod 
of  the  facts.     To  remove  any  doubt,  it  ehonld 
that  the  figures  are  taken  from  official  returns 
Inland   Revenue   department.     The   aococnpvnying 
indicates  graphically  the  movement  of   the   pope 
and  the  public-houses. 

The  chart  shows  that  thi*  reduction  of  public-l 
has  proceeded  continuously,  but  not  at  a  tinifortn 
It  began  by  a  very  rapid  fall,  which  slackened  after '. 
and  then  proceeded  at  a  varying  but  generally  slow  ] 
but  again  becatue  accelerated  towards  the  end. 
acceleration,  it  may  be  observed,  began  before  the 
of  1904.  The  me^n  rate  of  redaction  for  the 
period  is  524  per  annum.  The  movement  has  two 
merits*  After  the  firat  two  or  three  years  it  haa 
gradual ;  and  until  recently  it  has  be^n  adju^ited  W' 
circumstances  and  directed  to  checking  disorder  ai»d 
Improving  the  standard  of  public-houses  by  weeding  oat 
the  ill'conducted  and  disorderly  ones,  which  ts  prectw^ 
what  the  la^v  can  and  ought  to  do.  The  rapid 
first  was  due  to  the  sweeping  away,  under  the 
1869,  of  a  large  number  of  disorderly  beer^hooses 
had  accumulated  as  a  legacy  from  the  Act  of 
Emphatic  testimony  to  the  great  improvement 
effected  was  borne  by  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
of  Lords  in  1ST6,  It  is  a  natural  consequence,  ajid  a  ; 
of  success*  not  of  failure,  that  the  pace  of  reduction  she 
slacken  with  the  elimination  of  the  w^oret  houses, 
it  did  not  really  slacken  so  much  aa  the  returns 
because  a  new  class  of  licenses  was  introduced  in  U 
which  are  included  in  the  figures,  though  they  aro  DM 
public-house  licenses.  That,  however,  is  a  minor  point 
The  main  thing  is  that  the  reduction  was  gradual  ood 
purpoeeful.  And  it  was  clearly  as  much  as  could  be  done 
with  advantage  in  that  direction,  because^  towards  tht 
end  of  the  period,  alternative  channels  of  drink  began  ^ 
multiply  rapidly  in  the  shape  of  clubs. 

A   great  deal   of  evidence  about   clubs,    their  rap 
increase*  the  disorder  caused  by  them,  the  trouble  wl 
they  gave  the  police^  and  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
tbem*  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Commission  of  \i 
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For  obvious  reasons  that  section  of  temperance  re- 
jfomaers  to  whom  the  abolition  of  the  public-house  is  an 
end  in  itself  ba^i  always  been  at  pains  to  make  light  of 
tlio  new  factor  introduced  by  the  growth  of  clubs ;  and 
«iTen  those  who  recognise  it  and  insist  on  control  do  not 
l^alise  its  full  bearing  on  the  problem.  It  is  one  more 
warning  that  what  we  are  really  dealing  with  is  the 
habits  of  the  people  at  large,  which  cannot  be  coerced  or 
changed  at  wilL  They  will  always  find  an  outlet,  and  if 
diverted  from  one  channel  will  certainly  find  another. 
People  recognise  that  cluba  form  a  leak  which  must  be 
stopped  if  further  pressure  is  to  be  applied  elsewhere; 
but  they  do  not  see  that  such  a  leak  is  a  symptom,  and 
tliat  stopping-  it  ib  a  mere  palliative  which  does  not  cure 
tlije  case.  There  ia  room  for  an  unlimited  number  of 
leaks,  and  as  fast  as  one  is  stopped  another  may  open. 
Moreover,  leaks  are  more  difficult  to  stop  than  regular 
outlets,  and  they  are  apt  to  get  more  and  more  difficult. 
An  attempt  was  made  to  stop  this  one  in  1902  ;  it  has 
failed ;  and  the  present  Bill  proposes  to  try  again.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  no  regulations  can  prevent  clubs  from 
being  formed^  and  bo  multiplying  facilities  for  drinking* 
Nor  can  they  be  subjected  to  such  strict  control  as 
public-houses.  The  same  conditions  as  to  hours,  or  doors, 
or  arrangement  of  premises,  or  many  other  things,  can- 
not be  imposed.  The  attempt  to  do  so  would  be  a  fatal 
expenmcnt  for  any  Government.     Englishmen  will  have 

eir   privacy  respected   to   some   extent.     So   the   new 

jinel  is  much  less  amenable  to  control  than  the  old  ; 

d,  if  too  much  compulsion  were  applied  to  it,  others 
Btlll  less  amenable  would  infallibly  take  its  place.  It  is 
quite  easy  to  devise  them,  and  the  possible  modes  are 
infijaite.  People  who  do  not  know  that  know  neither 
buman  nature  nor  the  British  workman^  and  for  them 

tory  has  been  i\'ritten  in  vain. 

Between  1887  and  1806  the  number  of  clubs  increased^ 
as  could  be  ascertained,  from  1982  to  3655,  repre* 
inting  an  annual  addition  of  IflO  (returns  made  to  Royal 
Commission).  This  is  as  much  as  the  average  diminution 
of  public-houses  during  the  same  period.  What  then 
becomes  of  the  numerical  reduction  of  'facilities'  ?  There 
is  evidently  a  mere  exchange  from  more  to  less  controlled 

ilities.     But  the  warning  passed  quite  unnoticed.     Re- 
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formers  clamoured  for  a  much  more  rapid  proceea  of  A- 
ination,  and  symp-Ektbetic  benches  tbtened  to  them.  Ai 
ground  for  refusing  to  renew  UceoaeB  C4.roe  isto  rg^ 
— that   they  are  '  superfluous.'     That  word   may  he  '*■ 
terpreted  In  different  senses.     If  houses  are  Htxperflnoi^ 
in  the  sense  of  being  so  numerous  in  asy  locality!^ 
the  police   cannot  properly  supervise  tliatn,  or  that ' 
cessive    competition    tempts  or  forces    tbem    to 
practices  in  order  to  attract  custom^  tho^e  ^re 
and  lo^cal  grounds  for  reducing  their  aamber.     It ' 
on   those  grounds  that   the   Royal   Commission 
mended  a  large  reduction.     But  that  is  not  the 
now  attached  to  *  superfluous  *  as  commonly   used, 
doeti  it  mean  that  a  house  has  no  custom — ^rfaichifil 
true   teat   of  superfluity ;  when   that  is    the   caeei 
generally   surrendered.      The   word    really   niean«^ 
somebody  wants  to  diminish  the  number  of  public-hooni 
and  cannot  find  any  other  excuse.     Sine©  a  good  monj 
people  are  in  that  po^;ition  the  idea  caught  on.     But  thai 
the  obstacle  of  fair-play  or  a  sense  of  ju&tice  intervened. 
It  seemed  hard  to  deprive  an  innocent  man  of  his  liveli- 
hood or  his  property,  and  magistrates  hesitatod  to  do  it. 
8o»  in  order  to  help  them,  the  principle  of  conipeEisatio& 
was  introduced  in  1904. 

The  idea  was  that  when  a  '  superfluous '  house  h 
suppressed  the  remaining  ones  in  the  neighbourhood  gii 
the  benefit  of  its  custom  and  so  can  afl'ord  to  compe&s»to 
the  dispossessed  owner  or  license -hoi  den  This,  it  may  be 
observed  in  passing,  involves  two  tacit  assumptions^ — one. 
that  the  house  has  a  custom,  and  is  not  superfluous  in 
that  sense  ;  the  other,  that  its  suppression  will  transltf 
the  drinking  done  there  to  other  houses  in  the  neigli- 
bourhood.  However,  the  object  was  to  enable  suppres- 
sion to  be  carried  on  without  hardahip  to  indiriduiUf. 
The  reduction  of  licenses  has  thereby  been  great 
increased.  During  the  three  years  the  Act  has  beea 
operation  the  net  decrease  has  been  : — 

Nkt  DiuiKtTTtox  or  Licensed  Houaca. 

UOi.  1M&  IMT.  Total 

SM  1340  aoia  9»»4 

This  represents  a  marked  acceleration  in  the  prooese 
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Inction,  and  most  of  it  is  due  to  compensation.     Oat 

a  total  number  of  4111  old  licenses  either  Iftpsed  or 

fused  renewal  during  the  three  years.  2805,  or  seven- 

BntbSj  were   refused   on   grounds   entitling  to  compeu- 

ition ;   that  is  to  say,  they  were  not   refused   on   the 

>und  of  il]-conduct»  or  unsuitability  of  premises  or 

laracter^  but  solely  on  the  new  ground  of  soperfluity. 

le  step  is  of  doubtful  value ;  it  has  been  a<?coropanied 

by  a  renewed  upward  movement  in  clubs,  in  spite  of  the 

>ntrol   instituted   in   1903,  which    has    caused   &  good 

ly  to  be  struck  off  the  register.     The  net  increaeee 

ig  the  last  three  years  have  been  132,  186,  and  340, 

id    the    number   ou    the   register   is    now   about    7250. 

loreover,    the   increase   of   membershtp   has   be«n    still 

more  rapid.     But  at  any  rate  the  Act  of  1904  did  retain 

the  principle  of  adjusting  administration   to  the  actual 

conditions  of  the  trade  in  each  lociility.     It  enabled  each 

Ucensing  bench  to  reduce  the  number  of  houses  or  not 

According  to  the  best  of  their  judg-mentj  and  it  may  very 

_well  be  that  in  some  places  a  thinning  out  of  the  number 

iias  been  distinctly  beneficial. 

The  present  Bill  introduces  a  totally  different  principle, 
which  has  never  been  accepted  before,  though  long  pro- 
posed and  often  demanded.     It  provides  for  a  reduction 
of  public-houses  on  a  fixed  numerical  scale  in  proportion 
to  papulation,  without  regard  to  any  other  circumstanceB. 
^^his  is  to  be  completed  in  fourteen  years ;  and  it  is  calcci' 
^■Bte4  that  it  will  mean  the  suppression  during  that  period 
^nf  over  ^,000.  or  one-third  of  the  existing  licensed  houses. 
^T^t  works  out  at  an  average  of  about  2300  a  year,  or  1000 
,    a  year  in  excess  of  the  average  reduction  under  tb«3  Act 
■of   l{K)t.     It  must   be  admitted   that  this  would   be  an 
^^xtremely  drastic  intorference  with  the  uncetlared  clas«ies 
by  the  cellared.     That,  of  course,  constitutes  Ha  merit  in 
the  eyes  of  some  supporters,  but  to  thinking  pen^>n«  it 
^roquir^s  a  corresponding  amount  of  justification.     If  the 
were  desperate,  if  things  were  going  from  l>ad  to 
ror&e,  if  public-houses  had  been  increasing,  and  drinking 
md  drunkenness  with  them,  there  would  be  at  Icoat  a 
rima  facie  case  for  drastic  remedies;   but  the  faets  aro 
'all  the  other  way.     It  has  been  shown  above  that  the 
facilities  for  drinking  have  been  diminishing  progre«%iv»iy 
■">r  forty  years,  and  that  they  have  fallen  by  one-half  in 
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i  popaitttkxi.     If  the  moweaent  Has  no;  t 
Iqr  ^  aqvsl  ^nuBUtion  in  eansampdoB  j 
tkttC  mctnily  |>cofc»  tbat  the 
Is  Ibhb  importaot  U>^  other  fmeton,  \ 
for  ft  BMiA  lai^ger   reditcdon,  botj 
Sor  is  it  OBoagli  to  amy  that  things  uti 
Md  ifcvOBg  itteBsoRs  most  be  tAken.    Tluli 
i  ior  pfffunmi  who  do  not  think  and 
i  to  liji  ■■■M^lhiiij^  no  matter  what  1 1 
»  take  a  ■nrSniij  and  Tmyonaibie  view  of  the 
,  m  tfco  liigliHtf  degree  ninjintwfactory.     The  &ia 
^  person  airs V9  want  something  to  be  done^batl 
r  expaet  the  doctor  to  bare  a  yery  good 
ig  it»  and  they  woold  not  think  much  of  him  if| 
'T^7  veil,  let  Q3  stack  a  knife  in  here, 
do  mmae  good.'    We   hare  a  right   to  know 
i  thccv  mro  for  iticking  a  knife  in. 
If  the  objeet  is  to  promote  temperance,  then  it  i 
be  thnga  that  there  is  some  connexion  betweea  nu 
aad  UeejwiM  i  ;  for  if  intemperance  depends  upon  ( 
ceaneSk  rednetian   ai  nninbeirs  per  ^e  cannot  a6«(ij 
TW  oAeial  fawiriin^  statisties  afford  the  materiak] 
****-=*^  this  poinu    The  proportion  of  licenMir 
for  dmnkeiiDeee  are   given  for  each  (rfj 
d  eonntj  borm^bs.     Convictions  for  i 
BSOi  are  apt  to  vary  somewhat  capriciously  and  i 
wtlbA$  oaed  for  nunute  comparisons   between  one 
and  ^■■"**'—  or  one  year  and  another ;  but  if  we  tsi« 
■ImJii  eoontry  in  lazge  groups  they  form  a  reliable j 
■■  well  as  the  only  one.    The  Beveral    loeatities 
grooped  in  the  retoms.    Let  us  take  the  coantie&l 
Tbey  are  groaped  in  four  almost  equal  divisions,! 
■Uifijiliiilj  (1)  under  30,  (2)  30  to  40,  (3)  40  to  50,  (ft| 
50  fieeneefi  per  lOjOOO.    The  average  number  of  convij 
ior  cnch  group  is  given  in  the  table  below.     Th&  1 
ve  for  1006  ;  if  another  year  is  taken  they  vary  i 
bat  t^  the  same  story. 
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itwiQ  be  observed,  the  mean  drunkenness  id  atmoet 
strict   lnverBo  ratio   to   the  nuoiber  of  licenses;  and 
ice   eacb   gn>ap   contains   aU   clci^tses   of    oountiea   tba 
iparison  is  quite  valid. 

In  tbe  case  of  the  county  borougbs  dier*  are  five 
there  being  an  additional  one  for  boroughs 
jiving  lees  than  20  licenses,  and  the  groups  are  less 
linnomber  The  City  of  London  must  be  eliminated  ; 
tt  stands  quite  apart  from  the  re^t,  as  the  cen&ud  popula> 
bion.  which  is  the  basis  of  the  calculation,  being  a  night 
|>opaIation,  is  only  a  fraction  of  the  real  population,  and 
sonsequentiy  bears  no  true  relation  to  the  number  of 
and  cases  of  drunkenness. 

Pbopobtkhtai,  Licsxsn  jlhs  DsanfKSsmtaa—ComtTr  Borodqbs. 


per  10.030. 


t'nder  90.     SO  to  SO: 


LTieMow  per  10,W»  , 


71-Do  I    55-89 


MID  40. 


ea-4 


MtoW. 


M*S 


(NirW 


Utt 


The  table  exhibit*  a  singular  correspondence  with  the 
svloufi  one  in  the  general  relation  of  licenses  to  con- 
ions.  Broadly^  the  fewer  the  licenses  the  more  the 
)nviction£^  The  progression  is  not  quite  regular*  being 
intemipted  by  one  group  in  each  table.  But  if  Tyne- 
>uth  be  eliminated  from  the  county  boroughs  the 
ression  in  that  table  then  becomes  quite  regular. 
thus:  71  05,  55-89,  45-3.  36-6,  3o'27.  And  Tynemouth  is 
an  exceptional  ease,  having  nearly  three  times  as  much 
proportional  drunkenness  as  any  other  town.  The  reason 
is  that  it  is  quite  a  small  place,  but  the  pleasure  resort  for 
the  whole  of  Tyneside.  so  that  a  small  population  hfts  to 
bear  the  burden  of  tbe  holiday  drunkeiinesH  of  hulf  a  dozen 

Kwns  Tvith  a  population  of  over  half  a  million. 
It  would  be  easy  to  argue  from  these  statistics  that 
mperance  would  be  better  promoted  by  iucreasing  than 
by  diminishing  the  number  of  licenses,  and  that  conclusion 
might  be  more  strikingly  emphasised  by  taking  individual 
localities  and  showing,  for  instance,  that  Cambridgeshire, 
with  77  licenses  per  10,000,  has  only  12  couvictions>  while 
Northumberland,  with  20  licenses,  has  146.  But  it  would 
kt  be  an  honest  ai^ument,  though  the  advocates  of 
suppression,  who  use  statistics  when  they  are  favourable 
Vol.  20S—NO.  415.  2  q 
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and  decry  th^tn  when  they  are  not,  would  make  the 
of  these  figures  if  they  went  the  other  way,  Such  6evm 
may  be  left  to  tbcm.  The  real  meauinK  of  the  geuil 
correspondence  between  paxicity  of  Hc«;n±je9  and  prevaloi 
of  drunkenness,  and  the  reverse,  is  that  in  bard-dri 
localities  the  magistrates  have  generally  kept  down 
number  of  licen&es,  and  in  sober  ones  they  have 
them  alone.  In  short,  drinking  has  determined 
licenses,  not  licenses  the  drinking.  The  reeolt,  w, 
that  the  one  class  has  not  been  made  sober  nor  the 
drunken,  conclusively  proves  that  the  mere  pi 
tioD  of  public-bouses  is  an  insignificant  factor  com 
with  other  influences.  There  are  therefore  no 
grounds  for  expecting  any  benefit  from  reduction 
cording  to  a  hard-and'fasst  numerical  standard. 
would  take  most  effect  where  it  is  least  needed. 

The  Licensing  Bill  tries  to  meet  this  obvious  obj 
by  a  graduated  scale  according  to  density  of  popnlatiun. 
The  idea  is  derived  from  the  compiler  of  the  licensing 
statistics,  who  has  laboured  to  establish  a  correspondeoce 
between  density  of  population  and  drunkenness.  It  is  a 
hopeless  muddle.  Even  when  the  calculation  is  confined 
to  county  boroughs  there  are  as  many  exceptions  aa  cam 
conforming  to  the  rule.  How  little  correspondence  there 
is  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  which  is  poralW 
with  that  given  above.  The  grouping  is  that  given  in 
the  Licensing  Statistics. 


Density  and  Dhunkekness— Cottxtt  Bo&oughs^ 


I 


Ileiulty  o(  FnimlAtioQ. 


I     Vbder 
114,000  per 


GonTletloas  per  10,000  . 


56-5 


l£.OO0. 


ifi.ooeto 
2e,«ia 


4S'S 


50*8 


30.000  to 
MfOOIX 


«■* 


w-i 


The  highest  density  has  exactly  the  same  drunkennMi 
as  the  lowest,  and  the  middle  groups  see-saw  up  and  down. 
To  call  density  the  *  dominating  factor  *  and  to  hawe  tegUU- 
tion  upon  it  is  grotesque.  The  whole  thing  exhibits  pro- 
found ignorance  of  local  conditions*  Density,  that  «». 
area  divided  by  population,  is  a  most  capricious  factor* 
depending  on  the  extent  of  the  municipal  boundary  and 
the  amount  of  open  or  otherwise  uninhabited  space*  boUi 
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yf  which  vary  enormously  in  towns  of  the  satne  characl^^r. 

["ha  real  factors  which  dominate  drunkenness  fire  totally 

ifferent ;   density  happens  to  coincide  with  them  »ome- 
ie»  and  that  is  all.    They  are  the  character  of  the 

population,  whebhc^r  working-class  or  residential :  its  age 
^and  sex  constitution  ;  the  occupations  of  the  people;  and 
the  geographical  position. 

It  follows  from  all  thin  that  there  are  no  rational 
gt-ouada  for  expecting  this  measure  to  promote  temper- 
ance in  the  smallest  degree.  There  is  nior«  ground  for 
fearing  that  it  may  do  the  opposite  by  stimulatiug  the 
transference  of  drinking  from  licensed  to  unlictiused 
premises.  We  have  dealt  with  the  question  of  clube 
ahove  and  will  not  go  over  the  aame  ground  again.  But, 
to  show  that  the  fear  is  not  chimerical,  we  may  here  add 
the  testimony  of  the  Home  Secretary.  Asked  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  March  14,  1907,  whether  he  was 
aware  that  at  the  recent  annual  licencing  meetings  in 
Yorkshire  *the  justices  referred  in  strong  terms  to  the 
urgent  need  for  further  legislation  in  regard  to  clubs 
where  intoxicants  are  supplied,  and  whether  the  general 
purport  of  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  justices  was  that 
aoy  new  enactment  which  might  be  mode  by  Parliament 
on  the  licensing  question  irould  be  futile  in  promoting 
temperance  if  it  did  not  provide  for  the  further  regula- 
tion and  snperrision  of  clnba?'  be  replied,  'I  am  aware 
that  the  first  paragraph*  in  this  question  accurately 
represent  the  riews  generally  bold  by  benches  of  licensing 
magistrmtes  throogbouc  the  country/  Fresh  regalation^ 
are  proposed  rn  the  new  BiQ,  but  they  are  being  strenn- 
oasly  opposed  by  workmen's  elabs  on  the  one  hand,  and 
deDOonced  as  totally  iiiiiihii|niiiii  nil  the  other."  Of  cour«4t 
they  are  inadequate ;  re^oEatioiis  do  not  meet  the  point 
at  alL  The  whole  argiinienC  for  this  part  of  the  Bill  is 
not  thaS  pubtic-hoosea  am  {K-coodCMtedy  bnt  that  reduc^ 
^OD  of  hicOities  wtB  pSDiDoCa  temperaace ;  and  the 
rednetion  is  flfasoryao  long'  aseJnbs  and  their  member- 
ship increaa»  mdellnitely  as  they  are  doing  and  will  do. 
We  haT«  dw«lt  at  length  upon  this  aspect  of  the  Bill 


*  WkBc  nqfpBtiim  of  tlw  BQi  w  JmfatJng  tliat  the  ragnUtloiu  maU  b* 
■tvea^iwned,  th«  elotaa  1mv«  AmmmiBd  Lbeir  mlaxatloti^  d-ad  w\th  man 
pnqpcet  «<  wew.    3&r  Aa^lfc  bm  atnady  TlrtaKlIj  promiMd  dftotftfl- 
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because,  if  it  were  really  likely  to  pixunote  temperam 
objections  ur^ed  agamet  it  on  other  pounds  would  laci 
much  of  their  force  in  the  eyes  of  tnany  who  ear 
desire  temperance  ;  whereaa  if  it  ia  not  likely  to  pr 
temperanciey  and  may  even  promote  intemperftnce, 
persons  are  bound  to  consider  ver>'  carefully  what 
it  wijl  do  before  they  support  it.  There  10  one 
at  least  which  ia  more  important  than  temperance,  1 
that  is  juetice.     Ia  the  Bill  just? 

It  proposes  that  at  the  end  of  fourteen  y^ars  one-t 
of  the  existing  licenses  having  been  extinguished 
compenHatlon  levied  on  the  trade,  the  rest  aball  tben 
aurrendei-ed  for  nothing  to  pave  the  way  for  local  veta 
The  last  point  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  niuefc 
attention,  but  it  in  quite  clear.  Under  the  Bill  m* 
licenses  are  to  be  subject  to  local  veto,  and  after  0» 
expiry  of  the  'time  limit*  of  fourteen  year*  all  lie 
will  be  new  ones ;  so  that  local  veto  will  be  automi 
est-abliabed.  Here  we  have  two  distinct  objects,  oeit 
of  which  has  anything  directly  to  do  with  tein| 
One  is  appropriation  by  the  Stute  of  the  property^ 
licensee,  the  other  is  so-called  popular  control  of 
liquor  traffic,  whereby  a  bare  majority  of  the  ratepayst 
in  any  locality  are  to  decide  what  Ib  good  for  the  wbofo 
population.  The  country  expressed  ita  opinion  of 
last  time-honoured  proposal  in  unmistakable  terms 
many  years  ago,  and  there  iH  no  reason  whatever  to 
pose  that  it  has  changed  its  mind.  The  first  propo«ftl~ 
the  time  limit— baa  also  been  familiar  for  year^,  but  il 
has  never  been  definitely  before  Parliament  or  tbe  elte- 
torate,  and  most  of  the  present  controversy  haa  ragid 
round  it. 

It  haii  long  been  realised  that  the  property  in  lioeniet 
or  licenced  houses  is  on  insuperable  obstacle  to  the 
adoption  of  any  of  those  foreign  schemes  for  dealing 
vrith  the  liquor  traHic  which  are  so  enthusiastieallj 
advocated  by  some  persons  here,  although  they  have  not 
been  any  more  successful  in  making  people  sober  in  U)f 
countries  which  have  tried  them  than  our  own  syat«m  of 
licensing.  To  make  way  for  them  it  is  necessary  to  gel 
rid  of  existing  license-holders ;  and  though  ardent  re- 
formers would  not  hesitate  to  turn  them  out  neck  aad. 
crop,  and  would  even  love  to  do  it»  the  step  of  deprii 
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a  Inrge  body  of  cittKens,  including  many  women  and 
children,  of  their  livelihood  or  their  property,  and  for  no 
fault,  has  always  offended  the  sense  of  justice  and  right 
inherent  in  the  community  at  Ifii'ge.  At  the  same  time 
nobody  was  prepared  to  pay  them  compensation,  not 
becuu8e  they  were  held  to  have  no  claim,  but  because  no- 
body exeept  the  reformers  was  at  all  desirous  of  the 
change.  So  the  plan  of  a  time  limit  waa  devised  by  the 
latter  to  meet  the  difficulty^  It  is  u  notice  to  quit  after 
a  certain  time  which  is  allowed  as  an  '  act  of  grace.'  Tlie 
argument  ia  that  licenses  have  become  extremely  vahi- 
ble  through  the  limitation  exercised  by  the  law,  which 
i\M  converted  the  trade  into  a  monopoly,  and  through 
the  established  pra^-itice  of  rene win  g  them  a  n  n  ual  \y 
(uulefis  forfeited  by  misconduct),  which  has  created  ii 
Tested  interest  i  but  that  the  value  so  created  i«  a 
'present'  from  the  State,  which  the  lioense-lioldwr  hii« 
not  earned,  and  that  there  U  no  legal  right  t-o  animal 
renewal.  Consequently  it  is  lawful  and  riglit  to  Uiku 
away  the  license  without  any  compensation,  but  that,  lui 
a  concession  to  popular  feeling,  and  to  avoid  any  hurd- 
jsbip,  a  period  is  allowed  during  which  lic<9n>u^!.hohh^rN  C4tt\ 
recoup  themselves  for  their  eventual  Iohm  out  of  Mm»  trrulit 
meanwhile. 

A  complication  was  introduced  by  the  Act  of  IIHU, 
-which  recognised  the  right  to  compenMfititjn  for  WvAmaMt 
taken  away  solely  on  the  ground  that  l.ht^  nre  luti  fa^ 
quired.  It  is  true  that  the  compensation  im  paid  by  tbn 
trade  and  coHts  the  public  nothing,  but  thn  Art  kIvmh 
statutory  recognition  to  the  principla  of  ci>riip4tn«iitbtfi. 
The  extreme  anj^er  and  oppoKilion  trxnitut  in  l\it»  Imm 
perantre  party  by  this  step  plainly  «»h«/w  Ui*»i  t(»cy  i'MM' 
much  leMs  about  temperance  thuii  ulxjut  ihirniiglM^  of* 
destroying  the  trade.  The  Act  of  liHlit  wUu>Utvur  U 
might  do  for  t^^mperance  by  reducing  publh<  biNiM«M,  mnu 
iu  their  eyes  worse  than  no  reform  at  ttW,  \n>ntUHu  || 
strengthened  themoraL  if  nut  the  acttnomir.  utt*i  Utnnif  p'lvh 
tiou  of  the  trade.  The  present  Dill  in  d^MiKiiiul  \ninmtii^ 
to  undo  it ;  but  since  it  would  hardly  do  ti«  m\it\t  iJm'  y*fi\HH 
tion  instituted  by  the  Act  {which  wnuld  nih^tnl  iUni 
section  of  the  temperance  party  whitfh  #h**II/  mifuu  jfttv 
temperance),  or  drop  compenHatUrn  a^-  '  ■  ■  '  '*  |» 
would  offend  the  general  public),  w*t  i  itl 
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of  an  accelerated  reduction,  with  an  attenuated  oompeoM* 
tlonand  the  time  limit  as  well.  It  adroitly  reverse*  tb 
Act  of  190-t  and  combines  th^  several  demands  of  tti 
more  important  sections  of  the  temperance  party,  wb 
maintaining  an  appearance  of  fairness. 

But  what  is  the  real  position  in  which  the  o\ 
of  licensed  property  are  placed  by  this  iu^enioiu 
blnation?  In  the  first  place,  two-thirds  of  the 
have  to  compensate  the  other  third  for  suppression,  i 
then  be  suppressed  themselves  without  any  coin| 
tion.  The  theory  of  compensation  by  the  trade  itsetf, 
as  already  stated,  is  that  the  survivors  profit  by  securing 
the  custom  previously  enjoyed  by  the  suppre:s»ed  honws, 
that  is  to  say»  they  pay  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  addi- 
tional custom.  They  may  not  get  it  all,  but  they  ^t 
something.  The  new  proposal  is  that,  having  done  so, 
they  then  shall  be  deprived  both  of  what  they  have  bought 
in  this  way,  and  of  their  own  as  well.  The  proposal 
is  plainly  ironical.  It  would  be  more  straightforward 
to  subject  them  all  alike  to  the  time  limit.  That  the 
arrangement  is  merely  a  trick  intended  to  give  an 
appearance  of  justice,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the 
compensation  is  whittled  dov^'u  to  derisory  proportions. 
Under  the  Act  of  1904  compensation  was  assessed  on  ifae 
market  value  of  the  license,  which  Is  the  basis  on  which 
death  duties  are  levied  by  the  State  on  the  same  pro- 
perty. The  new  basis  is  an  intricate  calculation,  which 
has  been  estimated  to  work  out  at  about  one*6fteenth 
of  the  rate  allowed  by  the  Act  of  1904.  It  is  certain 
that  the  amount  is  very  small ;  and  this  show^s  whst 
value  is  really  placed  on  the  time  limit  by  the  Govern- 
ment. Since  the  compensation  is  supposed  to  represent 
the  loss  sustained  on  those  licensed  premises  which  are 
denied  the  privilege  of  HWng  out  the  time  limit,  it 
must,  conversely,  represent  the  supposed  value  of  that 
privilege  to  those  which  do  enjoy  it.  It  measures  the 
estimated  profitablenesn  of  the  business.  If  it  is  fair  and 
reasonable  the  business  must  be  held  to  be  worth  uo 
more ;  if  the  business  is  worth  more  it  is  not  fair  and 
reasonable.  Apparently  the  Government  reckon  thii* 
*  V  of  the  suppressed  trade  at  4  per  cent,  per  amiuni 
the  value  of  the  licensed  premises  as  assessed  fur 
nne    tax    minuft    their   value    unUcensecL      At   tbfar 
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pate,  if  the  surviving  license-holders  were  to  set  a^ide  the 
i^hole  of  their  income  at  compound  interest  for  the  whole 
soriod  of  the  time  limit,  they  would  still  have  lost  30  per 
^cent.  of  their  capital  at  the  end.  Thus»  on  the  Govern- 
ments own  showing,  the  scheme  means  financial  ruin; 
nor  can  any  calculation  make  it  anything  else.  Sir  T.  P. 
Whittaker,  in  a  letter  published  in  the  *Timeft'  of  Jan - 
nary  27,  suggested  that  if  there  should  be  any  financial 
difficulty,  which  he  ridiculed,  in  a  time  limit,  license- 
holders  could  easily  get  over  it  by  raising  the  price  or 
lowering  the  quality  of  the  liquor  sold,  What  does  the 
consumer,  who  ia  the  uncellared  public  or  the  working 
tmni,  and  what  does  the  Church  of  England  Temperance 
Society  think  of  this  suggestion,  which  is  a  direct  invita- 
tion to  practice  adulteration?  It  might  open  the  eyes 
of  that  body  to  the  character  of  their  allies  and  to  the 
direction  in  which  they  are  going.  For  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  the  financial  stress  avowedly 
and  even  exultingly  placed  upon  the  trade  will  tempt 
and  almost  force  publicans  to  make  all  the  profit  they 
can  in  every  possible  way  while  they  have  the  chance. 
Tbey  are  doomed  men ;  a  little  sooner  or  a  little  later 
makes  no  difference.  Why  should  they  care  for  the  law 
when  the  law  cares  nothing  for  them?  They  w*ould  have 
every  inducement  to  go  wrong  and  none  to  keep  right. 
They  would  have  far  more  inducement  to  malpractices 
than  under  that  superfluity  of  houses  and  consequent 
competition  which  the  scheme  of  reduction  in  professedly 
intended  to  remedy.  Thus  reduction  is  made  to  defeat 
its  own  object  ivhen  that  object  is  lost  sight  of  and 
the  means  is  made  an  end  in  itself. 

And  the  matter  does  not  end  there.  The  whole 
tendency  of  this  proposed  legislation  must  inevitably 
be  to  demoralise  the  trade.  Insecurity  of  tenure  must 
drive  out  the  most  solid,  careful,  and  respectable  people, 
as  it  invariably  does.  The  business  w^ould  become  purely 
speculative,  and  would  attract  the  worst.  The  fear  of 
forfeiting  a  substantial  stake  by  misconduct,  which  is  ttt& 
chief  hold  the  law  has  over  the  conduct  of  a  licensed 
house«  would  disappear.  Whatever  prospect  there  might 
be  of  promoting  temperance  by  reducing  facilities — and 
we  have  shown  how  slight  and  illusory  it  is — the  last 
vestige  of  hope  is  destroyed  by  the  financial  provisions. 
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The  only  possible  results,  so  far  as  temperanoe  is 
cernedf  would  be  to  transfer  drinking  from  licenced 
tmlicensed  premifies,  and  to  lower  the  character  and  t 
duRt  of  the  licensed  premises  that  remain.  The  whak 
process  of  ruialng  the  standard,  which  has  been  going  ■,  ^ 
for  forty  years,  would  be  arrested  and  reversed.  K^H 
vrould  extension  of  the  time  limit  appreciably  afTect  th^l^ 
results ;  it  would  slightly  mitigate  the  bardahip  auffezvi 
by  the  owners  of  licensed  property,  but  it  would  not 
alter  the  position,  and  it  w^ould  still  leave  them  deprived 
of  that  consideration  which  is  extended  to  every  one  ol» 
and  was  even  extended  to  slave-owners. 

It  is  contended    that    they  are   not    entitldd   to  sndi 
consideration,  and  that  the  terme  of  the  Bill  err  on  the 
side  of  generosity.     The  grounds  for  that  view  have  been 
stated   above,   and  we  will  now   briefly   examine  them.. 
The  first  is  that  the  high  value  of  a  license  is  due  to  dfll 
monopoly,  not  to  the  license-bolder,  who  receives  a  raH^ 
able  gift  for  nothing.     That  might  have  been  tme  once, 
but  it  does  not  apply  to  the  great  bulk  of  license-holden. 
New  licences  have  been  very  sparingly  granted  for  many 
years,  and  since  the  Act  of  1^04  the  full  monopoly  \iil\u    i 
has  been  charged.     The  vast  majority  of   licenses   httte 
changed  hands    since    the  orginal    grant,  either  by  pur- 
chase or  inheritance,  and  appropriation  by  the  State  ^H 
property  which  baa  been  bought  in  the  open  market.  oV^ 
has    been    inherited,  iis   sheer  confiscatory  sc>ciatism.    If 
it  is  allowed,  no  property  whatever  is  safe.     The  same 
process  might  be  applied  to  any  other  trade  or  badinage. 
Socialists   have   been   quick  to  see  the  point,  and  hare 
already  applied  the  principle  to  all  kinds  of  property  in 
anticipation.     Once  it  is  established  all  their  di£Qcultiei 
vanish.     You  have  only  to  set  a  time  limit  and  take  ov 
anything  you  please  for  nothing.     On  the  morrow  of  t 
introduction  of  the  Bill  the  '  Daily  ^fews'  gave  proi 
ence  to  a  letter  in  which   the  writer  «aid :   •  We  m' 
thank  the  Government  for  its  bold  action,  and  trust  thi 
in   other  matters  of  monopoly — such  as  land,  railway*. 
mines — this  period  of  fourteen  years  will  never  be  ex- 
ceeded.'    The  large  sums  which  may  be  made  out  of  the 
liquor  traffic  by  dispossessing  the  license-holders  without 
compensation    are    no   doubt    very    tempting,    as   Mawn 
Rowntree  and  Sherwell  indicate  in  their  book  on  *Tht 
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Taxatkm  of  tlw 
same  which  mighs 
England.    And  tU 

Bat,  SHjstihei 
18  not  a  real  prapcvtir: 
licenses  are  oal^  gnased  fta^  *  .■^■l.  «uc  "iif  "tin  %  nuV 
have  an  ammal  Tslacr  vtcaimF  ^Tff  jv^iv-  cn^s  3um 
for  them,  retrm^  oa  wi^ail  sw  im. '"«?'  ^iahhl  r; 
is  a  porehf  forensie  arc^Bcnc  Tbgp^  ^  «  jsch-  Tsiai: 
to  lenewal,  bat  thav  ■»  as  <  ipm^jgroL  v^ns^  ox  jjtmr^aat 
comes  to  the  same  thiap:  aoiA  3:  x  vioBt  ^t^-mic  TSf  Jaw 
becanse  it  lies  m  tk  ■■>■■«-  «f  irnxflc^  LanmiGasir  Jfcw 
presuppose  the  i^iisirii^'  oi  7ig*w»**»>  «akC  lue-  ZThaC  k 
periodieally  teiiuiuahfe'  ia  4ii>^Li  1*  TifCaz.  *cacz^  ^  i&t 
license ;  hot  nnlesa  am  ^tsiiiuj  £»^  «e:  ^  yrwrrn=<e«-  » 
licensed  erery  year  there  ■■»£  be-  ranev*^  Fiz-±t«r. 
most  of  the  lieenaes  mast  be  -■esta ait.  a««ansc-  ^K*i?  <i€ 
the  applicants  are  oU  fiecmg  hcJAriL  a&d  t«e  &«£^np 
aathorities  prefer,  and  oaghc  to  prefer,  afiffieazxtf  vixm 
they  know  and  who  haxe  prored  ^a::isimi!rjxy.  And 
there  is  no  power  in  earth  or  beaigu  which  can  make 
a  renewal  the  same  thin;  a*  a  new  tiecnfie.  acy  more 
than  it  can  make  this  year  last  year.  '  Xot  Jore  hiiu««tf 
upon  the  past  has  powvr/  Thus  the  pt^itJug  of  renewal 
has  grown  up  and  become  eoDfinned  by  tibne  and  as»ge ; 
it  is  in  the  nature  of  things^  It  has  ako  been  confirmed 
by  Parliament,  which  has  repeatedly  and  expressly  recog- 
nised the  difference  heiweeu  a  renewed  and  a  new  license 
in  several  ways — with  regard  to  notice  of  application, 
attendance  at  the  sessions,  right  of  appeal  against  refusal, 
and  necessity  of  confirmation.  It  has  been  consistently 
recognised  by  the  State,  which  levies  death  duties  on 
licensed  premises  on  the  assumption  that  the  license  is 
an  enduring  property ;  fay  local  aathorities,  which  assess 
upon  the  same  assumption ;  by  licensing  benches,  which 
have  frequently  ordered  large  and  expensive  alterations 
of  premises  ;  and  by  the  High  Courts  of  Justice.* 

*  For  tnatanoe,  in  the  eue  of  BeUon  t.  London  Countif  Council.  Thtn 
was  a  ciwe  of  valuation  of  Ucenaed  premises  for  compulsory  purohavc  under 
the  Arbitration  Act  of  1889.  It  tamed  on  the  probability  of  renewal.  The 
question  was  whether  the  ariiltratar.  In  eiitimatlng  the  reversionary  value 
of  the  house  after  the  expiry  of  a  twenty-six  years'  lease,  should  take  into 
account  its  then  maiket  value  as  a  Uoenoed  house.    Counsel  fur  the  County 
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Ifc  has  recently  been  recognised  by  the  War 
whicb.  last  year  sold  some  licensed  premises  wank 
(without  the  Hceni^)  about  2000/.,  and  put  a  rewrpt 
price  of  10,000^.  on  them  (' Times;  March  13,  lOOS).'  U, 
therefore,  investors  in  licensed  property  have  been  foolii4 
in  relying  on  the  expectation  of  renewal,  it  is  because  all 
the  great  St^it^  institutions  in  this  country  have  combiiMd 
to  deceive  them  a^  well  aa  the  money  market,  wkk^ 
represents  the  business  consensus  of  the  comtnunitj. 
Moreover,  it  must  he  remembered  that  far  more  thmn 
the  value  of  the  license  would  be  taken  away  ;  very  lar^* 
sums  expended  on  building  and  fitting  pretnizyeN  for  t^ 
trade  would  he  lost. 

The  legal  argument  is  as  fallacious  as  it  ia  mean  ; 
if  it  were  perfectly  sound  it  would  in  no  wise  just 
the  wide-spread  distress  which  must  result  from  the 
bankruptcy  of  a  business  in  'which  capital  estimated  at 
240,000,000^.  is  employed*  The  ownera  of  this  capital 
are  not  a  few  rich  men  ;  they  include  many  tliou^^aiids  of 
ordinary  investors  and  small  people  wholly  dependent  on 
the  income  from  shared  for  their  livelihood.  Many  are 
entirely  innocent  and  helpless,  women  and  children  wbo 
live  on  debenture  shares  left  them  for  their  support.  The 
insurance  companies,  as  Lord  Rothschild  has  pointed  out. 
and  other  great  corporations  have  invested  in  the  same 
securities.  Then  there  are  the  persons  employed  direct 
and  indirectly  by  the  trade  whose  number  cannot  be  e^i 
mated,  because,  apart  from  those  engaged  in  the  whiil 


Council  coutetided  Ih&t  lie  ought  not  to  take  the  probability  of  rcnuwal  tola 
conHideration.  The  Court  (Mr  Justice  Day  and  Mr  Justice  Collins)  deddvd 
against  him  without  callinK  Ou  the  other  nide. 

Cocks  V.  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  The  tmstee«  o(  An  estate  appUerf  tor* 
dettaratlou  to  prevent  the  t-cnont  for  life  from  tnacrtlnjc  (ii  lh«  lea«e  of  • 
lictuHed  bouue  a  provision  that  would  luvolve  the  ioas  of  the  liccn-V,  on  Vat 
ground  that  it  would  damage  the  property.  Mr  Justice  Chitty  j 
appHcatloDt  thereby  reoognisin^  the  probahnityof  renewoJ  imd  the  i 
propei-ty  iu  a  license  ;  for  if  th«n  were  none  the  tnuleett  ooald 
right  of  intt\rfBre&ce. 

The»e  and  other  caaea  have  been  decided  since  Sharp  ▼.  Wn 
which  clearly  doeH  Dot  dEspoae  of  ib«  OTiduHng  proprrty  in  «  llcenav  baaid 
on  probability  or  expectation  of  renew&L  See  the  '  Lau'  Qoarterty  R*vltw,* 
January  1908. 

*  The  average  profits  derived  from  this  house  for  Hevnral  ye&r>  ««n 

3|  per  cent,  on  the  purrhaae  price.     The   beet  offer  obCaiiiAble  after  tbt 

introduction  of  the  LiceoBing  Bill  was  44fi£tf.,  repreaentlag  a  deprodatJan 

'of  56  percent.     The  ralae  of  the  time  limit  caQ  be  judged  frtun  tbeaa  hda. 
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]e  and  retail  trade,  there  is  hardly  an  industry  ia  the 

>untry»  from  agriculture  to  brass-work,  that  would  not 

klfer.    And  there  are  also  the  pensioners  and  the  benevo- 

iL  lUiiititutLonSf  the  tjchools  and  orphanages,  maintained 

the  trade ;  they  would  be  thrown  on  to  the  poor  law* 

These  conHiderationa  will  not  bo  disposed  of  by  sneer- 

in^  at  -debenture  widows,"  or  repeating  that  this   ts  a 

*  great  temperance  measure.'     Why  is  it  a  great  teraper- 

unce  measure?     To  the  calm  looker-on,  with  no  interest 

in  the  trade  and  no  sympathy  with  it  as  such,  the  most 

^markable  feature  of  this  controversy  is  that  no  ojie  has 

I   the  slightest  attempt  to   show  hoiv  the   Bill  will 

l^rotnote  temperance*     Its  supporters  are  like  the  Ephe- 

lus;  all  with  one  voice  about  the  space  of  six  weeks 

%v&  cried  out,  ^  Great   is  the  Bill  of  Mr  Asquith.'     And 

it  is  all.    Mr  Lloyd  George  has  informed  U8  that  unlets 

^t  in  passed  'England  is  fated  to  the  squalid  doom  of  the 

tlruukard/     When  h  clover  Cabinet  Minister  is  reduced 

Buch  ridiculous  nonsense  it  is  because  he  has  nothing 

9tter  to  say.     The  plain  truth  is  that  the  Bill  contains 

>nie  minor,  mostly  rather  doubtful,  provisions  bearing 

^n  temperance,  but  its  main  purpose  is  purely  political. 

great  temperance  n:iea8ure  would  not  ignore  Scotland 

id  Ireland,  which  are  far  more  drunken  than  Kngland, 

id  it  would   not  ignore  the  so-called   grocers'  licensesi 

rhich  mean  home  drinking  and  are  another  alternative 

lanneL 

A  real  measure  of  licensing  reform  would  be  quite 
lifferent;  such  a  measure  is  needed  and  has  long  been 
>verdue.     The  entire  scheme  of  licensing  is  obsolete  and 
ihould  be  recast  to  suit  conditions  which  have  changed 
>ut  of  all  harmony  with  it.     We  still  live  under  the  Act 
3f  1828,  which  wa6  itself  a  consolidating  Act  embracing 
luch  earlier  provisions.     Meantime  vast  changes  have 
surred  in  all  the  conditions  of  life,  and  with  them  the 
Jiquor  trade  ha&  become  difiFerentiated  into  several  well- 
irked  classes  differing  widely  in  character  and  purpose, 
)d   requiring  differential   treatment  which   cannot   be 
LpDlied  because  the  law  takes  no  cognisance  of  the  facts. 
^  nnd  Whistle  is  on  the  same  legal  footing  as  the 

k,  the  Prince's  Restaurant,  and  the  Franco- 
ttion.      This  very   Billi  when   it  comes  to 
details,  is  compelled  to  recognise  distinc- 
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tions  whtch  have  no  existence  in  law;  but  that  metkjd 
of  proceeding  can  only  lead  to  confusion.  A  oompiite 
readjustment  of  the  law  to  actual  conditions  is  essential 
to  its  efficiency ;  that  is  true  reform,  and  the  indisp«ifi- 
able  foundation  for  others.  A  bare  mention  of  it  rotiK 
suffice  at  the  end  of  this  too  long  article,  but  one  way  it 
which  it  would  work  may  be  indicnted.  It  would  bi 
in  the  law  as  an  auxiliary  force  in  promoting  the  ma* 
mcut  for  substituting  places  of  rational  refreshment 
mere  drinking  bars,  and  would  thus  enable  it  to  exercise 
its  proper  function  of  levelling'  up  in  harmony  with  public 
opinion.  That  is  done  in  Germany  where  they  hiive 
houses,  too,  though  the  ordinary  traveller  doeis  not 
them  ;  but  they  are  discouraged  by  being  treated  moi* 
stringently  than  the  vaf4  and  the  beer-garden^  which  the 
ordinary  traveller  does  see  and  admires*  Is  it  not  time 
for  us  to  apply  a  little  *  clear  thinking'  to  the  <|uci8tion 
temperance 't 
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